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Like  a flower  in  the  bloom  of  the  morning, 
But  closed  and  dead  with  the  night, 

Or  a flash  of  vivid  lightning, 

In  its  transient  glory  bright — 

Such  is  Life  from  the  infant’s  cradle, 

To  the  last  sad  requiem,  said 
In  the  silent,  gloomy  church-yard, 

O’er  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 

So  it  was  and  ever  will  be, 

Until  time  shall  be  no  more, 

And  the  wave  of  Humanity’s  sorrow 
Shall  break  on  Eternity’s  shore. 

Claude  Pernin,  ’96. 


Julttvess  of  |lt  HXcjv.  gotm  pt. 
Ifavletj,  WiM.f  to  ttxc  (SvaiUtates 
of  '93. 

Y dear  young  friends  : This  is  for  you  one 
of  the  brightest  days  of  your  lives  ; you 
doubtless  feel  that  it  is  so,  but  you  will 
realize  it  morefullyas  this  beautiful  scene, 
of  which  you  are  the  centre,  recedes  from  view;  and 
the  larger  your  experience  of  the  world  grows,  the 
brighter  in  memory  will  be  the  halo  that  surrounds 
the  day  of  your  graduation.  You  have  gained  your 
first  victory  in  the  battle  of  life,  and  without  inflict- 
ing a single  wound  or  making  a single  enemy. 

I congratulate  you,  therefore,  with  all  my  heart, 
in  the  name  of  your  parents  and  friends  who  have 
come  here  to-day  to  help  you  bear  the  burthen  of 
your  triumph  and  to  share  your  joy  and  to  wish  you 
a God-speed  in  the  wide  world  you  are  about  to 
enter. 

To  have  completed  the  arduous  course,  and  to 
have  won  the  honors  of  St.  John’s  College,  one  of 
the  foremost  in  this  broad  land,  is  no  small  measure 
of  success  to  have  come  to  you  thus  early  in  life  ; 
and  it  gives  fruitful  promise  of  your  future.  To 
have  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  sons  of  Loyola  for  years 
is  a privilege  for  which  you  will  ever  have  reason  to 
feel  a just  pride  ; being  myself  an  old  student  of 
St.  John’s,  I know  whereof  I speak.  But  your  teach- 
ers need  no  commendation  of  any  man  at  this  day. 


For  generations  have  the  Jesuit  Fathers  stood  in 
the  van  of  the  grand  army  of  higher  education  ; and 
the  monuments  of  their  success  in  the  training  of 
youth  are  as  widespread  as  civilization.  For  cen- 
turies have  these  crusaders  of  Catholic  education 
marched  from  country  to  country,  fearlessly  doing 
battle  for  this  noblest  cause,  in  the  face  of  obstacles 
that  would  appall  less  courageous  souls  ; always, 
whether  under  protection  or  persecution,  keeping 
their  grand  aim  in  view,  “Ad  Majorem  Dei  Gloriam." 
Even  in  those  countries  where  their  pursuers  would 
permit  them  to  bivouac  only  for  a night,  the  embers 
of  their  deserted  camp  fires  served  to  light  the  torch 
of  conscience  for  their  enemies,  and  forced  them  to 
confess  that  some  of  the  best  traditions  of  the  apos- 
tolate  of  education  must  be  traced  to  the  Society 
of  Jesus. 

With  the  advantages,  then,  that  have  fallen  to 
your  lot,  of  talent,  education  and  schooling  in  virtue, 
the  Church,  your  country,  and  your  college,  natur- 
ally look  with  great  hope  to  your  future  career.  I 
entertain  no  fears  that  those  hopes  are  doomed  to 
disappointment,  or  that  the  pride  with  which  your 
friends  regard  you  to-day  will  ever  be  turned  to 
shame,  or  their  joy,  into  grieving. 

The  record  of  those  who  have  preceded  you  in 
this  college  can  compare  favorably  with  that  of  the 
Alumni  of  any  college  in  the  country.  There  is  no 
profession  or  honorable  pursuit  in  which  its  students 
have  not  been  distinguished  ; in  the  Church,  in  the 
Army,  on  the  Bench,  in  Literature  and  Commerce, 
they  are  found  reflecting  credit  on  their  Alma  Mater. 
We  have,  therefore,  a right  to  look  for  as  much  suc- 
cess from  you  ; probably  you  will  surpass  them. 

Let  me  offer  you  a few  plain  words  of  advice  on 
the  means  of  attaining  this  success,  as  I take  it  that 
I am  here  m loco  parentis , and  that  the  invitation  to 
address  you  comes  to  me  freighted  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  saying  to  you  the  last  word  of  your  Alma 
Mater  before  you  quit  her  gates,  forever,  as  students. 

The  first  words  that  rise'  to  my  lips  in  the  dis- 
charge of  this  grave  duty,  are  those  of  Tobias  to 
his  son,  when  he  felt  they  were  about  to  part  for- 
ever : “My  son,”  said  he,  “ all  the  days  of  thy  life 
have  God  in  thy  mind.”  Yes,  my  young  friends, 
this  abiding  sense  of  your  duty  to  God  is  the  first 
requisite  to  success  in  whatever  place  your  lines  may 
be  cast.  This  forgotten  your  life  is  a failure. 

The  amassing  of  wealth  is  not  success,  unless 
the  possessor  recognizes  in  it  a sacred  trust  com- 
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mitted  to  him  by  God  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
his  kind.  The  millionaire,  of  whom  it  cannot  be 
said  he  was  a benefactor  of  his  fellowmen,  has  lived 
in  vain,  and  goes  down  to  his  grave  unhonored  and 
unmourned. 

The  author  who  can  say  sincerely,  I have  led 
thousands  to  think  and  not  one  to  sin,  has  made  of 
his  life  a success. 

The  public  man  is  not  a success  unless  he  is  able 
to  say  from  his  soul,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  with 
Samuel  : “ I am  old  and  gray-haired,  having  con- 
versed with  you  from  my  youth  until  this  day  ; speak 
of  me  before  heaven,  if  I have  wronged  any  man, 
if  I have  taken  a bribe  at  any  man’s  hand,  and  I will 
despise  it  this  day  and  will  restore  it.”  It  is  only 
the  man  who  is  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
faith  that  can  thus  fearlessly  speak  to  his  country, 
his  clients,  or  the  community  he  has  served. 

Here,  in  this  college,  as  in  all  our  Catholic 
schools,  a high  standard  of  duty  to  God  and  to  their 
fellow  citizens  is  set  before  the  students.  The  non- 
Catholic  world  knows  this,  and  looks  for  more  from 
the  Catholic  student  than  from  others,  and  justly  so. 

Therefore,  I warn  you  that  in  future,  wherever 
you  go,  you  will  be  known  as  children  of  Holy 
Church,  trained  in  one  of  her  privileged  schools; 
your  lives  will  be  looked  upon  as  the  outcome  of  her 
teaching,  your  words  will  be  taken  as  an  echo  of  her 
doctrine,  your  bearing  in  public  and  in  private  life 
will  be  pointed  to,  as  the  result  of  Catholic  culture. 
“Your  mission,”  to  use  the  words  of  an  eloquent 
writer,  “will  not  only  be  that  of  leaders  and  stand- 
ard-bearers to  your  fellow  Catholics,  but  also  that 
of  teachers,  especially  amongst  those  who  know 
your  ancestral  faith  only  through  the  misrepresenta- 
tions they  have  heard  of  it,  or  who,  perhaps,  know 
their  God  only  through  the  misleading  haze  of  a bad 
education  or  a false  philosophy. 

I speak  to  you  thus,  not  only  because  I am  a 
priest,  but  also  because  I am  convinced  that  this 
was  the  first  and  highest  ambition  of  your  devoted 
parents,  and  one  of  the  chief  fruits  they  hoped  to 
reap  for  all  the  sacrifices  they  made  in  placing  you 
in  a Catholic  college,  that  you  might  become,  in 
whatever  sphere  you  should  find  yourself,  an  honor 
and  an  ornament  to  your  holy  faith. 

This  advice  may  seem  to  you  very  commonplace, 
now,  and  easy  of  adoption  ; but  when  you  know 
more  of  the  world  you  will  find  that  there  are  times 
and  surroundings  that  sorely  try  the  souls  of  men 
who  aspire  to  live  up  to  the  standard  of  Christian 
manliness  which  they  professed  to  themselves  when 
starting  in  life. 

The  tyranny  of  the  opinion  of  others,  whose 
ideal  of  the  Christian  citizen  and  his  duties  is  far 
below  your  own,  you  will  have  to  meet  and  combat. 
“ With  some  young  people  ,,vas  a thoughtful  writer 


puts  it,  “ this  much  dreaded  public  opinion  shrinks 
into  one  person  of  more  mental  power  than  their 
own,  or  perhaps  merely  of  coarser  nature,  and  the 
thought  of  what  this  person  will  say  or  think  about 
anything  they  do,  sits  upon  them  like  a nightmare.” 
And  unless  the  young  man  has  the  courage  of  his 
convictions,  and  dares  live  up  to  them  he  becomes 
the  veriest  slave. 

“Load  me  with  irons,  drive  me  from 
morn  till  night, 

I am  not  the  utter'' slave  which  that  man  is, 

Whose  sole  word,  deed  and  thought  are 
built  on  what 

The  world  may  say  of  him.” 

Study  then,  and  strive  to  be  men  of  character  ; 
let  the  law  of  Catholic  Faith  and  morals  taught  you 
here,  be  reflected  in  your  lives  ; this  must  be  the 
foundation  of  all  other  elements  of  success. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  sense  of  duty  to  God 
you  will  make  choice  of  the  pursuit  or  profession  in 
life  which  is  most  likely  to  lead  you  to  that  success 
to  which  you  have  a right  to  aspire.  Make  this 
choice  with  prudence,  with  prayer,  and  under  ad- 
vice. If  you  have  good  reason  to  doubt  your  fit- 
ness, do  not  make  choice  of  a profession  merely 
because  you  deem  it  more  respectable.  If  any  of 
you  should  feel  drawn  strongly  to  the  ministry  of 
God’s  holy  altar  do  not  put  the  thought  from  you 
lightly,  bearing  in  mind,  that  the  lily  which  lifts  its 
spotless  chalice  wet  with  the  dews  of  the  night,  to 
receive  the  first  warm  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  is 
not  as  pure  as  must  be  the  soul  of  him  who  daily 
offers  to  God  the  clean  oblation  of  the  Christian 
altar. 

Others  may  feel  drawn  towards  law  or  medicine, 
or  to  business.  But  one  thing  I would  suggest,  if 
you  have  no  taste  for  books  or  study,  leave  .the 
learned  professions  alone.  Go  straight  to  business 
at  once.  With  character  and  cultivated  talents 
such  as  yours,  you  will  succeed. 

Having  made  your  choice,  enter  upon  its  prose- 
cution with  industry,  courage  and  determination. 

For  success  labor  is  a necessity.  In  all  positions 
work  is  the  condition  of  reward.  This  is  an  univer- 
sal law.  In  fact,  a genius  for  work  has  been  the 
characteristic  of  the  leaders  of  men.  “ La  genic 
c'cst  Vindnstrie has  passed  into  a proverb.  Goethe 
tells  us  that,  not  only  all  his  time  was  given,  but  all 
the  wealth  that  came  to  him  went  to  purchase 
knowledge.  Every  bon-mot  of  his  cost  him  a purse 
of  gold.  Half  a million  of  his  own  money,  the  for- 
tune he  inherited,  his  salary  and  the  large  income 
derived  from  his  writings  for  fifty  years,  were  ex- 
pended to  instruct  him  in  what  he  knew.  So  you 
too,  if  you  would  succeed,  must  purchase  knowledge 
at  the  price  of  great  sacrifices. 
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Our  college  studies,  no  matter  how  successful, 
have  been  made  to  little  purpose,  if  they  have  not 
led  us  to  the  discovery  which  Socrates  made  two 
thousand  years  ago— the  discovery  of  the  new  world 
of  our  own  ignorance. 

The  world  you  are  about  to  enter  is  but  another 
school  ; your  academic  training  here  is  intended  to 
fit  you  to  educate  yourselves  for  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  life.  There,  you  were  taught  familiarity 
with  the  working  tools,  and  how  to  use  them  in 
carving  your  way  in  the  world. 

To  use  these  tools  with  persevering  industry,  is 
the  business  of  the  future.  There  is  no  other  royal 
road  to  success. 

In  the  midst  of  your  labors,  you  will  need  cour- 
age— you  will  meet  with  obstacles,  perhaps  defeats. 
But  defeat  is  not  disaster  ; nay,  to  the  man  of  stout 
heart  and  resolute  will,  defeat  need  never  be  disas- 
trous. Defeat  is  the  mother  of  heroes.  Your  old 
friend  Xenephon  turned  defeat  into  immortal  fame, 
and  drew  forth  hidden  forces  of  character  which 
otherwise  had  never  been  known.  His  masterly 
retreat  with  his  ten  thousand  is  placed  as  a high- 
water  mark  in  military  history. 

Our  own  Sheridan’s  brightest  fame  rests  on  a 
victory  begotten  of  a rout.  But  for  a partial  de- 
feat the  victory  of  Winchester  and  Cedar  Creek 
might  never  have  been.  Effort  is  often  more  than 
achievement.  If  you  use  experience  gained  by 
failures,  it  will  teach  you 

“That  men  may  rise  on  stepping  stones, 

Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things.” 

You  need  not  become  as  famous  as  these  heroes 
of  history,  to  be  successful  men.  But  you  can  do 
more,  you  can  deserve  it.  There  were  other  brave 
men  at  Salamis  besides  those  whom  the  Athenian 
theatre  rose  to  reverence.  There  are  more  saints 
in  Heaven  than  are  written  on  the  Church’s  calendar. 
You  are  young,  and  perhaps  diffident,  because  of 
your  youth  and  inexperience  ; but  remember  that 
the  great  and  good  men  who  have  blessed  the 
world,  by  their  living  in  it,  have  not  exhausted 
the  sources  of  valor  and  virtue. 

The  little  Spanish  caravels  that  lately  visited 
our  shores,  looked  feeble  by  the  side  of  the  mighty 
monarchs  of  the  sea  that  came  to  pay  them  court. 
Yet  weak  things  as  they  were,  they  were  the  pion- 
eers in  the  work  that  made  this  great  Republic 
possible.  The  courage  of  one  man  overcame  their 
weakness.  Everything  thwarted  Columbus.  The 
craven  hearts  of  his  men  cried  out  against  him.  Even 
the  creaking  timbers  of  his  little  barks  prophesied 
disaster.  But  the  brave  man  projected  his  own 
courageous  Catholic-soul,  not  only  into  the  breasts 
of  his  men,  but  into  every  plank  of  his  frail  fleet, 
and  conquered. 


And  so  may  it  be  with  you  my  young  friends. 

Patient,  persevering  industry,  courageous  en- 
deavor, and  a high  standard  of  virtue — all  of  which 
you  have  learned  during  your  school-life  here,  al- 
ways attend  you  !- — and  success  is  sure. 

And  may  that  college-life  just  closed  be  but  the 
antiphon  to  a long  psalm  of  a noble  life,  to  end  in  a 
grand  Gloria  to  your  God,  your  Country,  your 
College,  and  the  Class  of  ’93. 


I^ttcvavy  (Jmticism. 


The  Nature  of  Literary  Criticism.— M.  Sainte-Beuve’s  Method. — 
Other  Methods. — Their  Effect  Upon  Literature  in  General.— 
Disinterestedness  the  Essential  Quality  of  all  Criticism. — 
Criticism  is  More  Popular  than  it  was  Thirty  Years  Ago. — 
What  is  Necessary  to  Make  the  Coming  Age  of  Literature 
More  Glorious  than  the  Present. 

HE  art  of  criticism  has  never  obtained 
any  great  popularity.  It  assuredly  does 
not  invite  it;  its  first  purpose  is  by  no 
means  to  entertain  or  amuse;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  to  teach  and  discipline,  and  therefore 
it  holds  itself  aloof  from  all  applause, while  it  main- 
tains thereby  its  real  strength  and  glory.  If  we 
scan  the  period  of  criticism  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  days  when  Mathew  Arnold  wrote  the 
first  of  his  “Essays  on  Criticism,”  we  shall  find  that 
it  presented  few  admiring  features,  and  certainly 
none  deserving  our  imitation. 

It  was  not  until  M.  Sainte-Beuve  gave  to  the 
public  his  unrivalled  criticisms  that  the  art  became 
more  popular.  He,  more  than  any  other  critic  of 
recent  times,  raised  the  art  to  that  lofty  height 
from  which,  in  its  palmiest  days,  it  looked  down 
upon  the  hardy  growth  of  the  field  of  letters.  It 
was  he  whom  Mathew  Arnold  termed  “the  finest 
critical  spirit  of  our  time,”  and  whom  Mr.  Mathews 
would  like  to  call  “the  acutest  and  most  brilliant 
critic  of  the  century.”  His  method— we  cite  his 
own  words — is  “descriptive,  analytical,  inquisitive.” 
He  was  always  too  sensitive  to  wound  an  author’s 
feelings;  too  deeply  instructed  in  the  errors  which 
human  nature  is  bound  to  commit,  to  harrow  an 
author’s  soul;  too  sincere  to  browbeat  in  a spirit  of 
petty  arrogance  those  whose  faults  he  recognized. 
His  judgments  on  a book  were  passed  with  scrupu- 
lous care  and  keen  discrimination,  never  leavened 
with  the  supercilious  air  which  is  so  prevalent 
among  that  class  of  writers  who  have  no  sense  of 
their  responsibilities,  no  just  discernment  between 
truth  and  falsehood,  no  liberality  of  view,  who  are 
abandoned  to  prejudices  which  never  fail  to  loosen 
the  fabric  with  which  truth  and  justice  are  equally 
wrought. 
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To  him,  certainly,  much  less  than  to  Dr.  John- 
son, can  be  attributed  the  fact  that  he  went  too 
deeply  into  biographical  detail  to  unravel  the  more 
iilgenuous  subtleties  of  criticism.  In  Dr.  Johnson’s 
book,  biography  without  doubt  is  accompanied  with 
criticism;  but  in  M.  Sainte-Beuve’s  there  is  some- 
thing more  than  this — there  is  a manifestation  of 
interest  in  the  author’s  personality.  It  has  been 
said  of  him  that  “whatever  chiefly  interests  him  in 
a book  is  the  author,  and  in  the  author  the  very 
mystery  of  his  personality.”  He  was  not  content  to 
show  the  mere  outline  of  what  his  laborious  re- 
searches had  opened  to  his  view;  he  delved  down 
into  the  very  character  of  the  author;  viewed  his 
opinions  from  many  sides  and  in  different  lights; 
and,  finally,  in  the  critical  examination  of  the  man, 
took  into  consideration,  not  only  his  intellectual 
faculties  but  also  the  inherent  qualities  of  his  whole 
nature. 

The  unique  superiority  of  M.  Sanite-Beuve’s  criti- 
cisms would  be  inexplicable  if  we  did  not  examine 
the  manner  in  which  he  proceeded.  It  is  not  until 
we  lift  the  curtain  of  his  study  and  follow  him  in 
his  work  that  we  can  fully  realize  his  marvellous 
skill  in  handling  different  subjects.  He  never  ven- 
tured upon  any  undertaking  without  having  at  first 
cleared  the  way  before  him.  He  would  not  dare 
express  an  opinion  on  an  author  without  having 
first  called  into  play  that  important  precept  of  his 
— of  winding  himself  into  the  author's  personality. 
Gifted  as  he  was  with  an  accurate  discrimination, 
and  possessing  a natural  aptitude  to  pick  out  what 
would  most  fittingly  accrue  to  his  advantage,  he 
nevertheless  devoted  the  whole  six  days  of  the 
week  to  the  preparation  of  one  of  his  “ Causeries.” 
He  divided  the  days  of  each  week  into  a syste- 
matic order,  beginning  on  Monday  morning  to 
prepare  the  paper  for  the  following  “ Lundi.”  He 
spent  the  three  first  days  in  searching  up  articles 
on  the  matter  in  hand,  reading  them  over  with  un- 
remitting care,  aided  by  an  intelligent  secretary. 
A rough  outline  was  thus  made,  and  accordingly, 
on  the  fourth  day,  the  matter  was  well  weighed, 
sifted  and  ruminated  in  his  mind.  On  the  fifth  day 
the  actual  composition  was  begun,  which  occupied 
in  nearly  every  case  the  entire  twelve  hours.  So 
great  was  the  painstaking  of  the  author,  that  it  not 
unfrequently  was  rewritten  several  times.  Satur- 
day was  the  day  on  which  he  handed  his  manuscript 
over  to  the  publishers,  and  after  another  careful  re- 
vision it  was  at  last  ready  for  the  press.  We  need 
not  say  that  each  article,  after  so  accurate  a treat- 
ment, was  perfect  in  every  detail.  The  accuracy 
of  every  name  and  date  was  no  less  remarkable 
than  the  aptness  of  every  quotation  and  “the  ar- 
tistic finish  and  consummate  effect  of  the  whole.” 
His  legacy. to  literature,  thus  nobly  and  industri- 


ously bequeathed, can  never  fail  to  win  the  admira- 
tion of  even  his  most  hostile  readers. 

That  M.  Sainte-Beuve  understood  perfectly  the 
art  of  criticism  we  have  no  doubt.  “Criticism,”  he 
said,  “is  an  invention,  a perpetual  creation.  One 
needs  to  renew,  to  repeat  continuously,  his  obser- 
vation and  study  of  men,  even  of  those  whom  he 
knows  best  and  has  portrayed;  otherwise,  he  runs 
the  risk  of  partially  forgetting  them,  and  of  form- 
ing imaginary  ideas  of  them  while  remembering 
them.  No  one  has  a right  to  say  ‘I  understand 
men.’  All  that  one  can  truly  say  is,  ‘I  am  in  a fair 
way  to  understand  them.’”  We  see  in  this  defi- 
nition a lack  of  assumption  and  an  abhorrence  for 
anything  like  pride.  It  would  have  been  a pre- 
cious boon  to  literature  if  all  those  writers,  who, 
in  their  pretentious  moods,  had  assumed  the  title 
of  critic,  would  have  entertained  a like  concep- 
tion of  criticism  and  had  followed  it  accordingly. 
Unhappily,  however,  many  writers,  and  especially 
of  these  later  days,  have  resorted  to  the  practice 
of  daubing  a book  all  over  with  the  vilest  flattery, 
while  others  have  thought  it  well  to  make  use  of 
the  crudest  censure. 

It  was  this  latter  class  who  killed  Keats,  and 
caused  Wordsworth  to  worry  his  poor  soul  to 
death;  who  checked  the  progress  of  many  a rising 
star,  and  caused  some  of  the  ripest  imaginations 
to  hasten  prematurely  to  their  fall.  It  was  this 
same  class  who  could  apply  to  themselves,  without 
the  least  scruple,  what  Ben  Johnson  truly  re- 
marked: “Some  do  say  that  critics  are  a kind  of 
tinkers  that  make  more  faults  than  they  do  mend, 
ordinarily.”  Were  it  not  for  such  a class,  Words- 
worth would  never  have  had  occasion  to  remark 
that  “if  the  quantity  of  time  consumed  in  writing 
critiques  on  the  works  of  others  were  given  to 
original  composition,  of  whatever  kind  it  might  be, 
it  would  be  much  better  employed;  it  would  make 
a man  find  out  sooner  his  own  level,  and  it  would 
do  infinitely  less  mischief.  A false  and  malicious 
criticism  may  do  much  injury  to  the  minds  of  others 
— a stupid  invention,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  is 
quite  harmless.” 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  resorted  to 
indiscriminate  praise  and  flattery  have  been  no  less 
opposed  to  the  healthy  advancement  of  literature. 
In  their  injudicious  puffery  they  have  brought  into 
play  personal  friendships,  and  by  so  doing  have 
estranged  themselves  from  the  real  principles  of 
criticism,  inasmuch  as  they  have  abandoned  that 
one  most  essential  quality — disinterestedness.  The 
effect  of  such  criticism  has  had  a most  demoralizing 
influence  over  the  minds  of  the  readers  of  present 
day  literature.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  thought- 
ful readers  among  us,  as  there  is  no  lack  of  good 
writers;  but  our  literature  has  advanced  with  such 
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speedy  and  uncertain  progress,  and  has  put  out  so 
many  sign-posts  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
passer-by,  that  a class  of  hasty  readers  has  been 
formed  out  of  which  no  mature  thought  seems  to 
find  its  way.  The  readers  who  are  too  active  to 
live  by  fiction  alone,  who  are  too  much  in  love  with 
leisure  to  venture  among  the  highest  places  of 
literature,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  fruits  of  a per- 
fect education,  have  been  in  most  cases  the  sole 
patrons  of  literary  magazines — admiring  the  com- 
monplaces of  unknown  writers,  while  they  are  un- 
willing to  read  the  nobler  works  of  true  masters. 
We  feel  sure  that  if  criticism  had  been  practised  as 
Mathew  Arnold  would  have  us  practice  it — if  it  had 
striven  to  see  a thing  “as  in  itself  it  really  is;”  to 
descend  from  the  heights  to  which  vaunted  superi- 
ority had  raised  it;  if  it  had  tried  to  imitate  the  in- 
estimable virtues,  the  sympathy,  the  insight  into 
human  nature  which  characterized  the  writings  of 
M.  Sainte-Beuve;  and  most  of  all,  if  it  had  worked 
itself  out  of  the  rut  from  which  James  Russel 
Lowell  and  Edwin  Perry  Whipple  have  turned  in 
abhorrence,  then  we  must  believe  that  the  people 
would  have  turned  with  confidence  to  the  critic 
and  have  learned  to  admire  and  respect  his  art. 

We  believe  that  great  critics  are  as  rare  as  great 
statesmen.  Not  every  one  who  writes  an  inspiring 
poem  or  eloquent  speech  is  able  to  play  the  critic. 
Edgar  Allen  Poe  was  a genius,  and  his  poems 
“Annabel  Lee”  and  “The  Raven”  will  be  admired 
for  all  time;  yet  as  a critic  Poe  was  far  from  being 
successful.  He  lacked  that  quality  which  must 
always  be  characteristic  of  the  purest  criticism — 
disinterestedness.  How  much  he  contributed  to 
make  the  art  despised  we  shall  not  undertake  to 
determine.  It  is  indeed  consoling  to  find  that  in 
our  day  criticism  has  regained  something  of  its 
pristine  glory.  Men  now  understand  better  the 
requirements  of  their  art.  When  Mr.  W.  D.  How- 
ells occupied  the  Editor’s  Chair  of  Harpet' s Maga- 
zine, he  enriched  the  world  of  letters  with  some  of 
the  “most  admirably  vigorous  and  discriminating 
critical  writing”  that  we  have  had  of  late  years 
the  good  fortune  to  possess.  Mr.  M.  W.  Hazel- 
tine’s  articles  of  criticism  in  the  Sun  are  of  high 
merit,  and  they  place  the  standard  of  our  criticism 
at  a fair  height.  While  many  journals  have  put 
aside  the  columns  of  Book  Review,  which  could 
not  but  have  enhanced  their  reputation,  they  have 
succeeded  in  relegating  the  critical  function  to 
special  journals.  Among  these  the  Nation  has  long 
held  a conspicuous  position  as  regards  its  criticisms 
of  literary  matter,  and  its  happy  and  timely  sug- 
gestions have  been  well  received.  The  Literary 
World  of  Boston  and  the  Dial  of  Chicago  have 
given  evidence  of  their  power  to  keep  apace  with 
the  intellectual  movements  of  the  times.  “It  only 
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requires,”  says  Mr.  Balfour,  “the  rise  of  some  great 
man  of  genius  to  mould  the  forces  which  exist  in 
plenty  around  us,  to  utilize  the  instruction  we  have 
almost  in  superabundance  in  order  that  the  coming 
age  of  literature  may  be  as  glorious  or  even  more 
glorious  than  any  of  those  which  have  preceded 
it.”  W.  A.  Ferguson,  ’94. 


OMIIPOT  IMA  AO  I A. 

24-28. 

It  failed  to  please  the  proud  and  sullen  chief, 

Whose  fiery  mind  broke  forth,  impetuous,  brief: 
“Old  man,  begone  ! around  these  hollow  ships 
Ne’er  show  again  thy  priestly  prating  lips; 

For  if,  perchance,  I catch  thee  near  our  strand, 

Thy  purple  flow  wilt  stain  the  Dardan  sand. 
Sceptre,  nor  crown,  will  save  thy  hoary  head — 

I swear  by  mighty  Jove  ! I'll  see  her  dead, 

Ere  thou  wilt  have  her,  priest  ! No,  she  is  mine; 
And  far  from  Troy,  that  base  polluted  shrine, 
Within  my  house  she’ll  dwell — and  there  grim  age 
Will  find  her  spinning  cloth.  Begone,  false  sage! 
Or  I will  steep  this  hand  in  thy  black  blood.” 

He  spake.  And  lo,  the  priest,  all  trembling,  stood; 
Then  silent  took  his  way  where  billows  roar, 

And  prayed  the  king  whom  fair-haired  Leto  bore: 

“ Oh,  thou  of  the  silver  bow,  my  patron  kind, 

And  sacred  Scylla’s  friend — with  mighty  mind, 
Ruling  o’er  Tenedos.  Oh,  Smintheus,  deign, 

If  ever  I have  built  a noble  fane, 

Or  sacrificed  to  thee  my  heifers  fair, 

This  day  to  hear  a father’s  yearning  prayer — 

Let  fly  thy  arrows  ’gainst  the  haughty  foe, 

Who  now  deride  my  tears  and  mock  my  woe. 

Thus  Chryses  prayed — and  from  Olympus  high, 
Bright  Phebus  came,  and  madly  flashed  his  eye; 
And  from  afar  his  arrows  rattled  loud, 

While  on  he  moved  like  night's  dark  wintry  cloud. 

H.  F. 


Inornate  griwmplx. 

N glancing  over  the  well-conned  pages  of 
our  ancient  classics,  we  find  among  the 
many  faults  prevalent  in  the  pagan  na- 
ture, an  almost  universal  greed  for  praise 
and  glory,  which  is  depicted  in  every  character,  and 
stands  forth  as  a prominent  feature  in  every  word 
and  sentence.  Whether  we  read  the  narrative  of 
Caesar's  mighty  exploits  or  listen  in  imagination  to 
the  speeches  of  the  undying  Cicero,  we  are  struck 
by  the  same  perpetual  exhibition  of  self-importance 
and  boastfulness.  But  this  love  of  fame  and  renown, 
however  base  it  may  appear  in  our  eyes,  was  looked 
upon  by  the  pagans  from  an  entirely  different  stand- 
point. So  far  were  they  from  deeming  it  a fault  that, 
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even  an  ordinary  indifference  to  the  much  sought 
honors  of  victory,  was  considered  a trait  of  femi- 
nine character,  and  looked  upon  as  worthy  only  of 
the  basest  and  most  degraded  of  mankind. 

This  self-praise  and  ambition  of  the  ancient 
Romans  could  find  no  better  illustration  than  in  the 
numerous  triumphs  and  victories  which  graced  the 
arms  of  Rome  and  placed  the  golden  eagle  upon  the 
battlements  of  her  bitterest  enemies.  Whenever  a 
great  victory  was  gained  over  a troublesome  foe  it 
had  always  been  the  custom  to  declare  a triumph  in 
honor  of  the  occasion,  and  to  celebrate  the  day  with 
much  feasting  and  joy.  In  these  holiday  festivals'it 
is  said  that  the  prime  object  was  to  render  thanks  to 
the  gods  and  to  inspire  the  soldiers  to  new  deeds  of 
chivalry  and  fame.  However  this  may  be,  it  was 
the  custom  for  the  victorious  general  to  perform  all 
the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  whilst  the  Em- 
peror attributed  to  himself  all  the  honor  of  the  day. 
Hence  it  was  that  the  deities  became  a matter  of 
second  importance  and  the  sovereign,  together  with 
the  victor  reaped  the  praises  of  the  multitude  and 
were  looked  upon  as  little  deities  in  a paradise  of 
their  own. 

From  the  very  founding  of  Rome  by  Romulus, 
the  triumph  became  a matter  of  public  importance, 
subject  to  the  strictest  laws  and  regulations.  These 
laws  concerning  the  granting  and  receiving  of 
a triumph  were  most  carefully  guarded  during 
the  early  ages  of  the  Republic,  and  exception 
was  never  taken,  even  in  the  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances. The  power  of  granting  a triumph  was 
given  to  the  senators  alone,  who  guarded  the  sacred 
privilege  most  jealously,  and  cherished  it  as  the 
noblest  adjunct  of  their  office.  After  Constantine 
had  raised  the  dignity  of  the  dictatorship  to  that  of 
emperor,  the  right  of  declaring  triumphs  was  as- 
sumed by  the  sovereign  also,  though  the  senators 
still  maintained  an  equal  privilege.  In  all  cases, 
however,  the  unquestionable  power  of  the  citizens 
prevailed,  and  though  emperor  and  senate  could 
open  the  gates  of  Rome  for  the  victorious  army  and 
its  leader,  it  remained  with  the  people  to  say  whether 
or  not  they  might  enter  beneath  the  sacred  portals. 

Neither  were  the  donors  of  this  unsurpassable 
honor  alone  restricted  by  the  law,  for  the  recipients 
themselves  were  confined  within  limits  fully  as  strict 
and  conservative.  To  demand  a triumph  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  the  victorious  general  should 
be  vested  with  supreme  command  ; that  he  should 
have  reached  a sufficiently  advanced  age  in  life,  and 
that  he  should  have  filled  the  office  of  a civil  magis- 
trate in  the  Empire.  But  notwithstanding  these 
ancient  customs  the  younger  Scipio,  after  gaining  a 
victory  over  the  Carthagenians  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  demanded  a triumph  in  his  honor  though  he 
had  never  been  a magistrate,  and  had  not  yet  reached 


the  age  of  twenty-four.  The  senate,  following  the 
blind  dictates  of  an  absurd  law,  refused  to  confer  an 
honor  contrary  to  the  customs  of  their  forefathers, 
and  Scipio,  the  favorite  of  the  people,  despite  the 
vigorous  protests  of  the  entire  Roman  nation,  was 
denied  the  honor  he  had  so  richly  deserved. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  givers  and  receivers 
of  this  highest  gift  in  the  state  should  be  confined 
by  laws  of  rank  and  nationality  ; the  conquered  foe 
must  also  have  been  of  distinct  race  and  persuasion. 
To  deserve  the  glory  of  a triumph  it  was  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  the  enemy  should  be  of  other 
than  Roman  descent,  and  that  they  should  never 
have  been  beneath  the  sway  of  the  Roman  sceptre. 
Triumphs  could  only  be  gained  over  new  nations, 
nor  did  the  senate  acknowledge  a victory  that  did 
not  extend  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  The  decision 
of  the  senate  respecting  the  quality  and  rank  of  the 
vanquished  foe  was  also  most  precise.  A triumph 
was  never  conferred  upon  the  vanquisher  of  pirates, 
robbers  or  slaves,  even  though  that  distinction  had 
often  been  granted  for  less  decisive  and  less  import- 
ant victories.  The  senators  being  well  aware  of  this 
fact,  as  compensation  for  the  greater  honor,  often 
appointed  an  orator  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  such 
a conqueror,  whilst  his  brow  was  crowned  with 
modest  myrtle  in  place  of  the  more  glorious  wreath 
of  laurel.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that 
Pompey  after  his  decisive  victory  over  the  pirates, 
justly  deeming  himself  above  such  a paltry  tribute, 
disdained  to  accept  the  elaborate  oration  prepared 
for  the  occasion,  and  soon  after  reaped  the  long 
sought  glory  of  his  life  by  crushing  the  united  forces 
of  Mithridates  beyond  all  hope  of  repair. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  lack  of  sympathy 
exhibited  by  the  Roman  warriors,  we  cannot  but  ad- 
mire the  respect  with  which  they  looked  upon  all 
who  had  once  called  themselves  true  citizens  of 
Rome.  A victory  over  a Roman  citizen  was  con- 
sidered as  no  victory  whatever,  for  they  looked  upon 
a conquered  citizen  as  a fallen  king,  and  were  un- 
willing to  degrade  any  one  who  had  once  enjoyed 
the  greatest  of  all  privileges,  that  of  calling  himself 
forever  a citizen  of  Rome.  In  many  instances,  how- 
ever, this  difficulty  of  citizenship  was  evaded  in  a 
most  clever  manner.  Whenever  there  arose  the 
painful  necessity  of  declaring  a victory  over  some 
civil  enemy  it  was  customary  to  hand  down  the  name 
of  the  victor  without  mentioning  the  name  and  char- 
acter of  the  conquered  foe.  This  was  often  accom- 
plished by  interpolating  some  foreign  name  in  place 
of  the  true  title  of  the  vanquished.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  alleged  victory  of  Octavius  over  the 
Egyptians  was  to  all  other  purposes  the  defeat  of 
Mark  Antony,  whose  right  to  be  called  a Roman 
citizen  could  in  no  other  way  have  been  avoided. 

Although  these  laws  of  the  Roman  triumph  had 
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been  so  carefully  guarded  and  minutely  carried  out, 
the  government  of  Rome  in  time  saw  the  absurdity 
of  many  clauses,  and  wisely  throwing  off  blind  sub- 
mission to  the  dictates  of  such  regulations,  the  sen- 
ate used  its  own  discretion  in  conferring  the  much 
desired  honor.  Thus  it  come  to  pass  that  Titus,  after 
conquering  a revolutionary  province,  led  his  vic- 
torious army  through  the  gates  of  Rome  and  beneath 
the  very  arch  of  victory  which  stands  at  the  present 
day  as  a monument  of  his  surpassing  glory.  Hence 
it  happened,  that  Scipio  and  Pompey,  th&  greatest  of 
Roman  generals,  were  not  numbered  among  the 
founders  of  Rome,  while  the  name  of  Marius  was 
placed  in  the  list  of  her  preservers,  because  he  had 
suppressed  a revolution  of  slaves  and  refractory 
citizens.  And,  indeed,  it  is  with  the  greatest  satis- 
faction that  we  witness  the  praise  and  honor  attri- 
buted to  these  exploits,  for  what  must  have  been  the 
absurdity  of  a law  that  denied  to  such  men  as  these 
the  just  reward  of  conquests  that  surpassed  the  great- 
est glories  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

But  the  growing  disregard  for  the  former  regime 
did  not  stop  here.  After  some  lapse  of  time  tri- 
umphs were  granted  upon  the  slightest  semblance  of 
victory;  the  restrictions  of  former  days  were  com- 
pletely forgotten,  and  Nero  even  went  so  far  as  to 
enter  Rome  at  the  head  of  a triumphal  procession 
because,  forsooth,  he  had  surpassed  the  musicians  of 
Greece  in  deeds  of  valor  on  the  lyre.  Again,  upon 
several  occasions  victory  was  declared  in  favor  of 
generals,  who  had  abandoned  the  field  of  battle, 
leaving  the  greater  part  of  their  work  unfinished. 
Such  for  example  was  the  conquest  of  Lucullus,  who, 
although  he  had  successfully  driven  Mithridates  from 
his  kingdom,  had  not  administered  the  final,  decisive 
blow,  and,  as  Cicero  relates,  bearing  back  to  Rome 
“ insignia  victories  non  victor iam ,”  boasted  indeed  the 
empty  trophies  of  war,  while  victory,  the  most  glor- 
ious that  Roman  ambition  could  desire,  fell  easy  prey 
to  the  valiant  arms  of  Cneius  Pompey. 

This  final  outcome  of  a festival  formerly  so  grand 
and  imposing,  was  brought  about  not  by  the  work 
of  an  instant,  but  only  after  the  lapse  of  many  years, 
and  though  many  of  the  boasted  victories  were  en- 
tirely imaginary  or  unworthy  of  note,  yet  others 
were  indeed  deserving  the  praise  and  remembrance 
of  posterity. 

But  now  leaving  aside  these  general  laws  of  tri- 
umph, let  us  turn  our  thoughts  upon  one  of  those 
great  spectacles,  as  they  were  to  be  seen  during  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  when  Rome  had  reached  the 
zenith  of  her  glory.  Let  us  picture  to  our  minds  the 
triumph  of  Germanicus,  hinted  at  by  Tacitus  and  so 
eloquently  described  by  the  brush  of  Carl  Piloty. 
Germanicus  had  just  achieved  a glorious  victory 
over  the  hostile  Gauls,  and  all  Rome,  clothed  in  the 
richest  splendor  of  her  magnificence,  had  assembled 


to  see  the  grief  of  her  unfortunate  victims  and  to 
witness  the  glory  of  her  undying  name. 

Upon  a raised  tribunal,  beneath  a gorgeous  can- 
opy hung  with  the  richest  tapestry  and  wreaths  of 
laurel,  sits  the  proud  Emperor  of  Rome,  surrounded 
by  courtiers,  actors,  senators  and  haughty  dames, 
whose  raven  locks  are  decked  with  crowns  of  spot- 
less roses,  while  on  each  hand  sit  blackamoor  and 
antic  ape  to  witness  the  degraded  state  of  Rome’s 
nobility,  and  to  prove  their  strict  obedience  to  the 
ancient  pagan  adage  which  bids  us  “drink  and  be 
merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die.”  The  portals  of  the 
sacred  way  are  suddenly  thrown  open  to  the  victori- 
ous army,  and  inspired  by  the  joyous  sounds  of 
martial  music  mingled  with  the  gladdening  cheers 
of  the  multitude,  the  flower  of  Roman  youth  and 
chivalry  meets  the  expectant  gaze  of  the  spectators. 
In  the  foreground  of  the  picture  are  driven  the  un- 
happy prisoners  of  war,  laden  with  chains  and 
carrying  on  their  backs  the  much  prized  trophies 
and  spoils  of  the  battle.  A short  distance  in  the 
rear  of  these  wretched  victims  we  behold  the  victor 
Germanicus,  mounted  upon  his  high  triumphal  car, 
and  accompanied  by  five  stalwart  sons.  Upon  the 
stern  brow  of  the  invincible  leader  is  placed  the 
coveted  crown  of  laurel,  for  which  so  many  had 
staked  their  lives  and  spilt  the  noblest  blood  of 
Rome.  But  these  are  not  the  features  that  demand 
our  uninterrupted  gaze  and  call  forth  a word  of  ad- 
miration. It  is  the  central  figure  of  the  group  that 
requests  our  immediate  attention.  Here  we  behold 
Thusnelda,  the  spouse  of  the  vanquished  prince,  es- 
corted by  brutish  soldiers,  who  mock  and  insult  her 
as  she  leads  by  the  hand  her  little  infant  son.  She 
seems  the  perfect  ideal  of  noble  womanhood,  and 
while  stately  hauteur  and  offended  dignity  are  de- 
picted in  her  whole  bearing  she  frequently  flashes 
upon  her  tormentors  a glance  of  unflinching  defi- 
ance, which  contrasts  strangely  with  all  the  other 
characters  of  the  scene.  It  suffices  to  look  upon 
the  noble  countenance,  a perfect  representation  of 
insulted  matronly  pride,  and  to  glance  at  the  tri- 
umphant and  unfeeling  expression  of  the  conqueror, 
in  order  to  say  which  figure  is  more  deserving  of  the 
artist’s  brush  and  of  the  poet’s  inspiration,  which 
impression  is  the  more  firmly  fixed  in  the  memory 
and  is  the  more  worthy  of  undying  remembrance. 
The  name  of  the  conqueror  indeed  may  live  through 
the  coming  ages  of  the  world,  but  it  shall  live  only 
in  connection  with  the  memory  of  his  nobler  victim. 
He  may  erect  monuments  to  his  glory  and  inscribe  his 
name  on  tablets  of  stone,  but  they  shall  be  overturned 
by  the  first  movements  of  the  earth,  or  buried  in  ob- 
livion by  the  unfeeling  sons  of  a coming  generation, 
while  the  memory  of  the  more  deserving  and  inno- 
cent victim  shall  continue  to  endure — “ grande pati- 
entice  document um."  J.  Bryan  Robinson,  ’94. 
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& Scad  City. 

HE  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  long  aban- 
doned by  man  and  slowly  crumbling  to 
decay,  present  a wide  scope  for  the 
imagination,  especially  when  viewed  at 
the  silent  hour  of  midnight. 

Here,  the  cold  rays  of  the  moon  throw  a dim  and 
uncertain  light  through  a shattered  arch,  which 
stands  a solitary  witness  to  the  former  grandeur  of 
some  long  forgotten  structure.  Here,  loitering  in 
the  outer  court  of  what  was  once  a heathen  temple, 
we  watch  the  flitting  shadows  made  by  the  passage 
to  and  fro  of  the  night  birds,  now  sole  occupants  of 
these  ruins.  In  the  inner  court,  the  overturned  pil- 
lars, the  broken  and  defaced  statues,  the  altar  pros- 
trate at  our  feet,  cause  a feeling  akin  to  awe  to  creep 
into  the  soul.  Standing  here,  we  think  of  the 
thousands  who  have  entered  these  portals  and  have 
gone  forth  again  to  meet  the  common  lot  of  men. 
On  the  side  of  yonder  hill  their  crumbled  tombs 
tell  the  vain  efforts  made  to  keep  their  memory 
alive. 

We  walk  on  through  a broad  avenue,  and  see  on 
either  hand  fantastic  piles  of  stone  and  mortar, 
which  were  formerly  magnificent  buildings.  We 
come  upon  an  ancient  gateway  with  pillars  made  of 
solid  stone  wrought  into  the  shape  of  rampant  lions, 
from  which  the  moon  casts  long  and  ever  lengthen- 
ing shadows,  as  she  wends  her  way  across  the  sky  to- 
wards the  West. 

The  dead  city,  lying  there  in  the  silence  of  the 
grave  and  looking  up  at  the  dead  orb  above,  makes 
us  realize  as  never  before,  that  no  matter  how 
splendid  and  glorious  earthly  things  maybe  in  their 
day,  they  must  all  perish  and  turn  into  dust  at  last. 

John  Mitchel,  ’97. 


£hc  Tcitv  Handkerchief. 


Up  among  the  goodly  people, 

In  the  snow-swathed  Tyrol  hills, 
There  is  kept  a happy  custom, 

Full  of  beauty — one  that  thrills 
Pensive  minds  with  gladness,  peopling 
Gloomy  voids  of  memory’s  hall, 
Through  the  warp  and  woof  of  fancy, 
With  dear  friends  long  past  recall. 

When  a maiden  leaves  her  mother, 
Soon  a blushing  bride  to  be, 

She  is  gifted — not  with  diamonds, 

Nor  with  rubies  red,  for  she 
Wots  full  well  that  fickle  fortune 
Changes  baubles  into  naught, 


Dims  their  lustre  all  in  sadness 
Of  past  days  with  joyance  fraught: 

But  a little  linen  kerchief — 

Mother’s  gift  to  daughter,  dear- — 
Duly  blessed  by  hands  annointed, 
Forms  the  marriage  dowry  here. 
Sweet  the  custom  that  bestows  it 
As  a keepsake  of  past  years, 

Sweet  the  name  these  peasants  give  it— 
“ Kerchief  of  the  bridal  tears,” 

Since  its  virgin  use  is  simply, 

Pearly  tears  of  joy  to  dry, 

As  the  bride  her  home  of  girlhood 
Fondly  bids  a last  good-bye. 

One  by  one  years  wing,  still  bringing 
Joys  and  sorrows  in  their  train, 

Till  the  bride  of  some  years  earlier 
Rules  a mother’s  queenly  reign. 

There  amid  her  cottage  treasures, 
Dearer  far  than  gold  or  gem, 

Is  that  kerchief  from  her  mother, 
Crowned  with  rapture's  diadem; 
Fetching  back  familiar  faces 
That  she  left  not  long  ago, 

Relic  of  the  years  that  harvest 
Sheaves  of  joy  and  wisps  of  woe; 
Calling  up  sequestered  valleys 
With  their  mossy  dewed  perfume, 

And  the  rugged  little  grottos 

Clothed  in  nature’s  bonny  bloom, 
Breathing  memories  of  a father 
Justly  stern,  yet  kindly  mild, 

Still  renewing  life’s  young  solace, 
Mother’s  teaching  to  her  child; 

Ever  on  its  dainty  margin, 

Wrought  with  loitering  love’s  device, 
As  upon  a magic  canvas 

Lace  the  mystic  lines  precise, 
Etching. in  its  mazy  tinges 

Pleasure’s  goblet  wreathed  in  tears, 
And  the  chalice  of  meek  Duty 
Blessed  by  virtue-laden  years. 

* * * * 

But  at  last  a day  of  mourning 
Falls  upon  that  cottage  small, 

And  its  kind,  beloved  mistress 
Sleeps  beneath  the  funeral-pall. 

Years  and  years  have  run  their  circle 
Since  her  gladsome  nuptial  day, 

All  the  while  her  bridal  kerchief 
Has  been  snugly  laid  away. 

* * * * 

Slowly  chants  the  priestly  blessing 
Of  the  church  upon  the  dead, 

Sadly  pray  the  tearful  mourners 
That  her  flight  to  God  be  sped. 
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Sadly  now  her  sons  and  daughters 
Press  on  mother’s  clay  a kiss, 

Praying  haply  they  may  meet  her 
In  the  heaven-tide  of  bliss. 

Sadly  now  a friendly  neighbor 

Brings  the  treasure  from  its  place, 

And  the  little  bridal  kerchief 
Lies  upon  the  pallid  face. 

Once  it  dried  the  hot  tears  welling 
From  her  nuptial,  joy-tinct  grief  ; 

Then  it  was  a festive  token, 

Fraught  with  pleasures,  sweet,  though  brief! 
Now  it  serves  a shrouding  purpose, 

Sealing  fast  the  marm’rous  eyes; 

And  ’twill  guard  them,  sealed  securely, 

Till  they  ope  in  Paradise. 

Martin  H.  Glynn,  ’94. 


gltc  gcev  punt. 


g”gagffll|ET  us  follow  the  true  hunter  and  watch 
his  movements  as  though  we  are  spies. 

Ah  ! we  are  just  in  time,  for  he  is  about 
- UIJ  to  start.  You  observe  that  he  wears  a 

leather  hunting  shirt,  with  trowsers  of  same  mater- 
ial. His  feet  are  well  moccasined  and  he  walks 
with  a light,  graceful  step,  which  is,  no  doubt,  the 
result  of  long  practice  in  hunting  the  wary  deer.  A 
heavy  rifle  rests  on  his  brawny  shoulder.  A belt  is 
strapped  around  his  waist,  on  which  is  hung  a ball 
pouch,  surmounted  by  a horn  of  an  ancient  buffalo, 
once  the  terror  of  the  plain,  but  just  now  containing 
a pound  of  the  best  powder.  A long  hunting  knife 
is  thrust  through  the  same  belt.  His  thin  face, 
though  rough  and  red  from  long  exposure  to  wind 
and  weather,  is  as  honest  a one  as  a person  could 
wish  to  see.  Taken  all  together  he  is  a typical 
mountain  hunter — one  of  those  men  whose  very 
thinness  seems  to  give  him  strength. 

The  autumn  months  have  changed  the  leaves  on 
the  trees,  from  a dull,  unpoetical  green,  to  a beauti- 
ful mixture  of  red  and  yellow.  The  sun’s  rays 
struggling  through  the  intricate  branches  overhead, 
light  up  the  dew-drops  so  that  they  glisten  like 
pearls.  The  whole  scene  is  of  a nature  to  remind 
one  of  Fairy-Land.  Unluckily,  however,  a life-long 
association  with  these  things  has  rendered  our  hun- 
ter blind  to  the  beauties  of  Nature. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject.  The  hunter  stops 
and  looks  to  the  priming  and  trimming  of  his  gun. 
Then  he  glances  up  at  the  sky,  as  if  to  determine 
which  course  will  bring  him  soonest  to  the  game. 
Now  he  starts  forward  again,  but  very  slowly.  His 
practised  eye  is  bent  on  the  ground  to  discover  the 
well  known  track  of  the  buck.  Anon  he  stoops  to 


the  ground  and  turns  over  some  dead  leaves. 
Slowly,  very  slowly,  he  goes  now,  stopping  at  every 
tree.  Suddenly,  yet  noiselessly,  he  drops  on  one 
knee.  Now  he  raises  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder.  His 
keen  eye  glances  along  its  barrel.  Were  he  a 
statue  of  marble  he  could  not  be  steadier.  Next 
there  is  a loud  report,  which  was  echoed  and  re- 
echoed through  the  mountains  that  surround  us. 

The  hunter  rises  to  his  feet,  and  I rush  forward. 

“ What  have  you  killed  ? ” I exclaim;  for  to  say 
“what  have  you  shot  at  ?”  might  imply  a possibility 
of  the  old  hunter  missing  his  aim,  and  might  injure 
his  feelings. 

“ Only  a buck.” 

“Where  is  he  ?”  I ask  in  bewilderment,  for  I can 
see  nothing  except  a little  blood  spattered  here  and 
there. 

“ Oh,”  replies  the  old  man,  “he  may  have  taken 
a jump  or  two,  but  I’ve  settled  him — my  bullet  went 
through  his  heart.”  ’98. 


Havpev'5  f^jervy. 


ARPER’S  FP3RRY  is  to  the  tourist,  to 
the  antiquarian  and  to  the  lover  of 
Nature,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
places  in  America. 

Not  long  ago  I spent  several  weeks  at  this  famous 
spot  and  had  ample  opportunity  to  appreciate  thor- 
oughly all  its  wonders. 

In  pre-historic  times  the  whole  Valley  of  Virginia 
was  an  inland  sea.  This  is  proven  from  the  fact 
that  the  valley  is  as  smooth  as  a floor,  and  that  it  is 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  high  mountains.  When  the 
pressure  of  the  waters  became  greatest,  the  moun- 
tains at  the  lowest  and  weakest  point  gave  way  and 
the  pent  of  waters  rushed  through,  carrying  along 
the  debris  and  leaving  behind  a great  rent  in  the 
mountains;  this  was  Harper’s  Ferry. 

One  night,  while  lying  in  a hammock,  just  as  the 
moon  was  rising  above  the  mountains,  I could  not 
help  admiring  the  grandeur  of  the  scene.  The  upper 
rim  of  the  moon  was  just  visible  over  the  top  of  the 
mountain;  it  looked  like  an  immense  fire,  and  the 
huge  masses  of  intervening  stone  cast  flickering 
and  grotesque  shadows  upon  the  river.  Soon  the 
whole  moon  could  be  seen  and  the  wonderful  feat- 
ures of  that  immense  face  of  stone  which  so  resem- 
bles the  face  of  the  immortal  Washington,  burst  into 
view  with  more  distinctness  than  I had  ever  seen 
them  in  the  daytime. 

Then  the  shadows  gradually  disappeared  and  the 
moon  rose  high  in  the  heavens,  and  I could  not  help 
wondering  why  Harper’s  Ferry  is  not  better  known 
than  it  is,  Henry  L.  McLaughlin,  ’98. 
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gltc  ^TtUosopTtcvs'  2tctuvn. 

We  greet  once  more 
“Old  Ninety-Four” 

On  their  return  to  Fordham; 

A prosp’rous  year, 

In  their  new  sphere — 

Best  wish  we  can  accord  ’em  ! 

Wednesday,  the  thirteenth  of  September,  saw  the 
return  of  the  philosophers  of ’94,  in  accordance  with 
the  holy  and  time-honored  custom,  sacred  to  all 
such  returns.  Conjectures  as  to  the  gala  way  in 
which  they  were  again  to  salute  old  St.  John’s, 
were  rife  about  the  Division  for  several  days  pre- 
vious to  their  arrival.  Whether  these  conjectures 
were  fulfilled  we  leave  our  readers  to  imagine.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  their  coming  served  to  dispel 
completely  any  feeling  of  gloom  which  might  pos- 
sibly have  pervaded  the  place  hitherto. 

Among  the  first  to  greet  us  was  the  gentleman 
from  Valatie.  Mr.  Glynn  seemed  in  excellent 
spirits,  quite  refreshed  by  a very  pleasant  summer 
spent  in  that  quiet  out-of-the-way  village  up  the 
Hudson.  He  has  been  the  recipient  of  congratula- 
tions on  all  sides  for  the  many  prizes  won  last  year — 
worthy  testimonials  of  his  literary  ability  and 
scholarship. 

If  you  should  ask  who  Mr.  Glynn’s  companion 
was  on  that  memorable  evening — for  the  soldierly 
bearing  of  this  gentleman  would  make  him  a subject 
for  comment — we  should  have  to  tell  you  that  he 
was  Mr. -Barrington,  of  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Doran,  who  takes  considerable  delight 
in  the  fact  that  he  hails  from  the  West  (for  which  he 
is  to  be  commiserated),  appeared  hale  and  hearty, 
ready  to  manage  the  football  team  of  ’93  through  a 
successful  season. 

Connecticut’s  representatives,  Messrs.  Dwyer  and 
Phelan,  were  given  a pleasant  reception.  We  are 
pleased  to  note  that  Mr.  Phelan  has  been  elevated 
to  the  senior  captaincy  of  the  cadets. 

Another  of  the  literary  lights  of  ’94,  foreshadowed 
itself  in  the  person  of  Mr.J. Bryan  Robinson.  Mr. Rob- 
inson reports  having  had  a very  enjoyable  vacation. 

At  our  salutation  to  Mr.  Harrington  we  were 
greeted,  as  was  very  natural,  with  a smile.  John 
seems  to  be  ever  the  soul  of  merriment. 

Messrs.  McCafferty  and  King  appeared  to  have 
all  they  could  do  in  responding  to  the  many  wel- 
comes afforded  them.  It  has  been  rumored  that  Mr- 
King  devoted  the  most  of  his  time  during  the 
summer  toward  preparing  a critical  disquisition  on 
Demosthenes.  We  are  loath  to  believe  it  true. 

The  pleasure  of  seeing  once  more  Anchises, 
SEneas  and  the  other  Trojan  heroes,  seems  to  have 
had  a beneficial  effect  on  Mr.  Jas.  Rafferty,  if  we 
can  judge  from  appearances. 

Gowanus'  could  send  no  worthier  representative 


to  old  St.  John’s  than  Mr.  William  Ferguson.  A 
favorite  with  all,  successful  as  a scholar  and  an  ath- 
lete, he  is  a student  of  whom  we  may  well  be  proud. 

We  reiterate  our  wish  for  the  success  of  one  and 
all.  Edw.  M.  Hayes,  ’95. 


Ucav's  ©vacluates. 

S regards  the  whereabouts  of  the  class  of 
’91,  we  are  pretty  well  posted. 

Three  of  the  gentlemen  have 
journeyed  to  Frederick,  to  enter 
the  ranks  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola  ; and 
from  all  accounts  they  are  doing  extremely  well. 
They  are  Messrs.  Langan,  O’Laughlin  and  Farley. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Galligan  is  studying  law, 
and  J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  also;  the  latter  at  the 
New  York  Law  School,  the  former  at  Rochester. 

Mr.  Hugh  McLaughlin  will  study  engineering. 

Mr.  James  J.  Maher,  who  paid  us  a visit  on 
Sunday,  the  17th  of  September,  with  a brighter 
glow  upon  his  cheek  than  when  he  left  us  on  Com- 
mencement Day,  will  soon  start  south  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health.  Mr.  Kelly  will  endeavour  to  get  at 
the  roots  of  theology,  at  Troy,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Messrs.  Ryan,  ’90,  and  Lennon,  ’91.  We 
have  not  heard  anything  definite  from  Mr.  O’Brien, 
but  we  think  it  is  his  intention  to  study  law. 

Mr.  McSorley  is  holding  a position  in  the  Custom 
House. 

Of  Mr.  Bayard  we  have  recently  heard.  He  is 
still  trying  to  secure  a civil  appointment  to  the 
army,  but  writes  to  us  that  Senator  Vorhees  is  too 
deeply  engaged  in  the  silver  question  to  take  his 
matter  in  hand.  We  wish  Mr.  Bayard  all  the  luck 
in  the  world,  and  hope  sincerely  that  his  ambition 
will  be  gratified. 

Mr.  Tomney,  the  medal  man  of ’93  (English),  has 
not  been  heard  from. 

Mr.  Horan  will  assist  his  father  in  business. 

Mr.  McCann  visited  us  on  : eptember  21st.  He 
will  go  into  business  with  his  father.  We  have  yet 
to  hear  from  Carlisle,  the  village  in  which  Mr. 
Weakley  resides.  We  predict,  however,  that  in  a 
few  years  he  will  be  dubbed  Dr.  Weakley. 

Mr.  Geenan  will  try  his  hand  at  business.  He 
has  dropped  the  idea  of  studying  civil  engineering. 

The  gentleman  firm  Canada,  Mr.  Le  Sage,  is 
delving  into  the  depths  of  Canadian  jurisprudence, 
with  a view,  one  day,  to  offset  the  movement  on 
Canadian  annexation.  We  believe,  however,  that 
before  his  star  of  fame  will  rise  above  the  horizon 
this  important  step  will  have  been  made,  and  our 
little  gentleman  of  ’93  will  then  be  only  a novice. 
So  for  the  class  of ’93.  We  wish  them  God-speed, 
and  we  hope  that  they  will  not  forget  to  read  the 
columns  of  their  Alma  Mater’s  journal. 
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October,  1893. 


HE  Fordham  Monthly  once  again 
opens  its  pages  to  its  many  readers,  and 
once  again  starts  upon  its  perennial 
voyage.  The  way  seems  clear  and  bright, 
and  we  are  confident  that  the  completion  of  this 
great  Columbian  year  will  find  us  well-sped  upon 
our  journey.  We  enter  the  “Sanctum,"  and  find 
about  us  traces  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us, 
all  covered  with  the  dust  of  the  long  summer  vaca- 
tion, and  suggestive  of  many  happy  recollections. 
Farewells  have  been  pronounced  and  participated 
in  on  all  sides,  and  we  now  turn  to  greet  the  many 
new  students  who  have  come  among  us,  to  share 
our  labors  and  pleasures  and  to  traverse  the  fields 
of  study  with  determination  and  zeal. 

Our  number  is  comparatively  large.  There  is  no 
longer  a dividing  line  in  our  College  curriculum,  for 
Commencement  day  of  ’93  bade  its  last  farewell  to 
the  graduating  students  of  the  English  Course. 
We  cannot  but  be  gratified  at  the  many  good  things 
that  have  loomed  up  before  us  since  our  return  to 
college  ; nor  can  we  refrain  from  admiring  the  many 
changes  that  have  been  so  aptly  made  for  our  con- 
venience and  satisfaction.  It  is  therefore  with  be- 
coming propriety  that  the  editorial  pen  predicts  a 
most  agreeable  year,  and  it  is  with  assured  success 
and  ready  hearts,  that  the  Board  of  Editors  again 

assumes  control  of  the  Fordham  Monthly. 

* 

* * 

The  new  Editor-in-Chief  is  very  thankful  to 
Mr.  Farley,  ’93,  for  the  congratulations  which  he 
has  sent  to  him  through  Mr.  J.  H.  Smith,  S.  J.  We 
have  only  to  hope  that  Mr.  Farley,  with  his  compan- 


ions at  Frederick,  Messrs.  Langan,  ’93  and  O’Lough- 
lin,  ’93,  will  find  as  much  pleasure  in  reading  over  the 
columns  of  the  MONTHLY  this  year  as  he  had  in  pre- 
vious years,  when  the  Board  of  Editors  was  headed 
by  names  upon  which  the  Monthly  will  always 
look  with  pride,  deference,  and  gratitude.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Farley  himself,  as  Editor- 
in-Chief  of  the  Fordham  Monthly,  has  much  to 
be  proud  of,  and  much  also  to  forget,  when  trying 
to  compare  our  efforts  with  his.  Again,  we  thank 
him  and  wish  him  well. 

-x- 

* * 

A detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  on  Com- 
mencement Day  would  be  read,  no  doubt,  with  avid- 
ity by  our  subscribers,  and  by  the  students,  also. 
Let  it  be  sufficient  to  say,  however,  that  the  address 
of  Mgr.  Farley  was  one  of  the. most  interesting  and 
practical  that  could  be  listened  to  by  the  graduates. 
The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop’s  words  were  short,  but 
very  happy.  His  genial  manner  and  familiar  voice 
were  as  captivating  as  ever,  and  his  every  word  was 
listened  to  with  interest,  even  by  the  anxious  par- 
ents, whose  hearts  were  throbbing  to  press  their 
boys,  who  had  been  on  that  day  embarked  on  the 
waters  of  the  stormy  sea  of  life. 

We  congratulate  the  speakers  of  ’93,  and  es- 
pecially the  Valedictorian,  whose  farewell  to  his 
Alma  Mater,  in  behalf  of  his  fellow  graduates,  was 
exquisitely  touching. 

* 

* * 

The  title  on  the  cover  of  our  MONTHLY,  “ Decori 
Decits  addit  avito,"  is  one  of  which  we  shall  never 
cease  to  be  proud.  Who  will  forget  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop’s  allusion  to  it  on  Commencement  Day  ? 
What  Fordham  heart  did  not  wax  joyful  at  the  glad 
words  of  admiration  and  encouragement  which  the 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop  bestowed  upon  our  paper  ? 
We  feel  truly  complimented  that  such  a high  digni- 
tary of  the  Church  has  looked  with  favor  upon  our 
feeble  endeavors  in  journalism,  and  we  hold  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  those  who  are  laboring  in  the 
Monthly’s  sanctum,  to  use  every  means  in  their 
power  to  continue  to  “add  grace  to  its  ancestral 
renown.” 


Uotcs  toj  tlxc  SSluy. 


HE  Faculty  for  the  year  ’93-94  will  be  as  fol- 
lows : Rev.  Thomas  J.  Gannon,  S.J., 
President  ; Rev.  W.  G.  Read  Mullen,  S.J., 
Vice-President,  Prefect  of  Studies  and  Discipline  ; 
Rev.  Jos.  Zwinge,  S.J.,  Minister ; Rev.  Ignatius 
Renaud,  S.J.,  Treasurer  ; Rev.  James  Casey,  S.J.> 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Evidences  of  Religion; 
Rev.  P.  O’Reilly,  S.J.,  Professor  of  History  ; Rev. 
Lawrence  Kavanagh,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  Oratory,  Moderator  of  the  Debating  Society  ; 
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Rev.  John  C.  Hart,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Poetry, 
Lecturer  on  Poetry;  Rev.  John  C.  Keveney,  S.J., 
Professor  of  Special  Latin  ; Rev.  M.  J.  Hughes,  S.J., 
Professor  of  Mechanics,  Higher  Mathematics,  Alge- 
bra, Librarian  of  the  College  Library;  Rev.  Fr. 
Mattson,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Geometry  ; Mr.  William 
Brosnan,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry; 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Smith,  S.J.,  Professor  of  First  Gram- 
mar ; Mr.  Michael  J.  Mahony,  S.  J.,  Professor  of 
Second  Grammar;  Mr.  John  J.  Neary,  S.J.,  Professor 
of  Third  Grammar,  Section  A.;  Mr.  John  Harmon, 
S,J.,  Professor  of  third  Grammar,  Section  B.;  Mr. 
John  Fleming,  S.J.,  Professor  of  First  Rudiments, 
Section  A,  Moderator  of  the  Dramatic  Society  ; 
Mr.  Arthur  Rodgers,  A.  B.,  ’79,  Professor  of  First 
Rudiments,  Section  B.;  Rev.  Gerald  Bergan,  S.J., 

Professor  of  Second  Rudiments. 

* ' * * 

Rev.  John  C.  Hart,  S.J.,  has  succeeded  Rev.  Fr. 
Hughes,  S.J.,  as  Prefect  of  the  Philosophers’  Cor- 
ridor, and  Mr.  John  Fleming,  S.J.,  has  taken  the 

place  of  Rev.  Fr.  Rodock,  S.J. 

* * * 

The  Fordham  Monthly  for  the  ensuing  year 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Francis  De  S. 
Howie,  S.J. 

* * * 

The  Prefects  of  the  Senior  Division  are  Rev. 
Edward  Majgrath,  S.J.,  Mr.  Jos.  H.  Smith,  S.J.,  and 
Mr.  Francis  De  S.  Howie,  S.J. 

* * * 

The  Junior  Division  is  under  the  care  of  Rev. 
Fr.  Mattson,  S.J.,  Mr.  Thos.  E.  Scott,  S.  J.,  and  Mr. 
M.  Mahony,  S.J. 

* -x-  * 

Mr.  Francis  J.  Lamb,  S.J.,  still  retains  the  posi- 

tion of  First  Prefect  of  St.  John’s  Hall  ; Mr.  Nearyi 

S.J.,  and  Mr.  Harmon,  S.J.,  are  his  assistants. 

* * * 

The  Sodality  of  First  Division  will  be  taken 
charge  of  by  Rev.  John  C.  Hart,  S.J.;  that  of  Sec- 
ond Division  by  Mr.  William  Brosnan,  S.J.;  that  of 
St.  John’s  Hall  by  Rev.  Fr.  O’Reilly,  S.J. ; and  that  of 
the  Day  Scholars  by  Rev.  Fr.  Hughes,  S.J. 

* * * 

The  Missionary  Band  of  Jesuits  of  this  Province 
is  stationed  at  Fordham.  They  are  the  following: 
Rev:  Fr.  O.  Kane,  S.J.,  former  Rector  of  Holy  Cross 
College,  Worcester;  Rev.  Fr.  Smith,  S.J.,  an  old 
student  of  St.  John’s  of  the  class  of  ’66,  former 
Rector  of  Loyola  ; Rev.  Frs.  Wallace,  S.J.,  and 
Chester,  S.J.,  former  Prefects  at  Fordham  ; Rev. 
Fr.  Murphy,  S.J.,  Vice-President  of  Georgetown 
College,  last  year,  and  Rev.  Fr.  Golding,  S.J. 

* * * 

The  assistants  in  the  Student’s  Library  are  : 
Martin  H.  Glynn,  ’94;  L.  Louis  Tracey,  ’95  ; John 
D.  McCarthy,’ '96  and  John  T.  Delaney,  ’87. 


The  St.  John  Berchmans  Sanctuary  Society  has 
been  organized  for  the  year  ’93-94,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Francis  J.  Lamb,  S.J.  The  officers  are: 
William  A.  Ferguson,  ’94,  Master  of  Ceremonies; 
Edward  M.  Lamb,  ’95,  Assistant  Master  of  Cere- 
monies and  Thurifer  ; Oliver  J.  Hackett,  ’97,  First 
Acolyte  ; John  T.  Delaney,  ’97,  Second  Acolyte, 
and  the  following  members  : George  V.  Grainger, 
Gerald  J.  Barry,  Morris  W.  Head,  John  M.  Wingerter, 
George  H.  Ellis,  Paul  Dolan,  J.  J.  Nolan,  Edward 
T.  Swetnam,  and  Richard  A.  Berry. 

* # * 

The  Commencement  tent  will  no  longer  spread 
its  broad  white  canopy  over  the  front  lawn  of  the 
College  grounds,  but  will  hereafter  occupy  a position 
in  the  rear  of  the  Junior’s  Hall. 

* * * 

After  the  compliment  of  Archbishop  Corrigan  to 
the  Rev.  Rector  lor  having  moved  the  scene  of  the 
Commencument  exercises  to  a spot  more  delight- 
fully swept  by  the  zephyrs  of  June,  and  where  the 
visitors  were  undisturbed  by  the  puffing  of  loco- 
motives passing  to  and  fro,  we  can  safely  say  it 
will  remain  there,  until  it  takes  Rev.  Fr.  Rector 
“ fifty  more  years  to  find  a still  more  charming  spot.” 
* * * 

The  Ely  cup  is  a handsome  trophy,  and  a hand- 
some exemplar  of  the  generosity  of  the  gentleman 
after  whom  it  is  called. 

* * * 

Each  year  brings  its  manifold  changes.  This 
year  we  find  that  the  class-rooms  of  the  Junior 
Building  have  been  made  more  spacious  ; the  brick 
walks,  here  and  there,  have  been  improved  upon,  the 
hours  for  supper  and  evening  studies  have  been  more 
satisfactorily  arranged,  and  a magnificent  crucifix, 
the  gift  of  a friend,  has  been  placed  in  a conspicuous 
place  in  the  refectory. 

* * * 

At  nine  o’clock,  on  Friday,  Sept.  15th,  the  Mass 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  said  by  Rev.  Fr.  Rector. 
The  Veni  Creator  was  sung  by  the  choir,  and  a few 
words  were  spoken  by  Rev.  Fr.  Rector,  which  were 
alike  touching,  practical,  and  suggestive. 

* * * 

The  first  Vespers  of  the  year  were  sung  by  the 
Students  in  the  College  Chapel,  on  Sunday,  Sept. 
17th,  at  six  o’clock.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there 
has  been  a change  made  in  the  hour — Vespers,  here- 
tofore, were  sung  at  seven  o’clock. 

* * * 

The  music  and  singing  promise  to  be  very  ex- 
ceptional this  year,  and  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Scott,  S.J.,  we  are  sure  that  some  fine  enter- 
tainments will  be  furnished. 
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There  was  an  election  of  officers  in  the  Sodality 
of  the  B.  V.  M.,  on  Sunday,  October  1st. 

The  following  were  elected:  Prefect,  JohnJ. 
Dockry  ; First  Assistant,  Louis  L.  Tracey  ; Second 
Assistant,  J.  B.  Robinson. 

■3f  -5f 

The  creditable  showing  made  last  year  by  the 
Dramatic  Society,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John 
O’Hara,  S.J.,  should  find,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  a straight  path  to  victory,  during  the  present 
year.  In  the  first  place,  because  the  members  of 
that  society  have  gained  by  their  efforts  in  ’92-93,  a 
befitting  confidence  in  their  ability,  and  secondly, 
because  their  numbers  have  not  been  very  signifi- 
cantly impaired.  The  Society  this  year  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Fleming,  S.  J. 

* * * 

We  doubt  very  much  whether  many  numbers  of 
the  “ Harvest  Gleanings  ” were  circulated  among  the 
students  of  the  College,  but  we  humbly  refer  those 
who  would  care  to  spend  a few  moments  in  reading 
over  the  literary  gleanings  of  the  class  of  Rhetoric, 
’93,  to  the  Student’s  Library. 

* * * 

The  Golden  Jubilee  of  Holy  Cross  College, 

Worcester,  Mass.,  will  be  celebrated  in  the  begin- 
ning of  November. 

* * * 

On  the  evening  of  October  12th,  most  of  the 
undergraduates  had  the  special  and  rare  privilege  of 
attending  the  Latin  play  in  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  Col- 
lege, New  York  City. 

Considering  that  it  was  the  first  performance 
given  in  the  remodelled  Hall,  and  that  the  play  was 
gotten  up  for  the  World’s  Fair,  it  was  natural  to 
suppose  that  it  would  attract  a large  audience.  The 
Fordham  contingent  had  very  favorable  seats,  and 
were,  without  exception,  highly  pleased  with  the 
classical  treat.  We  hope  that  the  production  in 
Chicago,  on  the  19th  inst.,  may  be  equally  success- 
ful. 


Mlith  ®uv  Ifvicnds. 


— We  extend  to  the  Faculty  and  students  of 
Notre  Dame  University  our  sincere  condolence  on 
the  loss  they  have  sustained  in  the  death  of  their 
esteemed  and  Reverend  President,  Very  Rev. 
Thomas  E.  Walsh,  C.S.C.  May  his  soul  rest  in 
peace. 

— Of  last  year’s  Faculty,  Fr.  Fagan,  S.J.,  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Frs. 
McQuillen,  S.J.,  and  Kelly,  S.J.,  are  teaching  at  St. 
Francis  Xavier’s  College. 


— Fr.  Rodock,  S.J.,  has  been  transferred  to  St. 
St.  Peter’s  College,  Jersey  City. 

— Fr.  Quirk,  S.J.,  has  been  summoned  to  Fred- 
erick to  complete  his  course  in  ascetical  theology. 
Thither  has  also  gone  Mr.  O’Hare,  S.J.,  to  continue 
his  studies. 

— Messrs.  O’Hara,  S.J.,  White,  S.J.,  Harty,  S.J., 
and  Pendergast,  S.J.,  have  gone  to  Woodstock  to 
prepare  for  the  priesthood. 

— Rev.  Fr.  Halpin,  S.J.,  was  again  one  of  the 
distinguished  lecturers  at  the  Catholic  Summer 
School  during  its  term  at  Plattsburg,  and  the  Ford- 
ham boys  once  more  had  reason  to  be  proud  of 
their  esteemed  ex-Vice  President. 

—Rev.  Henry  Hudon,  S.J.,  formerly  Rector  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College,  New  York  City,  and 
now  Rector  of  St.  Boniface  College,  Manitoba, 
Canada,  will  celebrate  his  golden  jubilee  as  a 
Jesuit  on  October  the  1 Sth . We  cordially  con- 
gratulate the  former  Rector  of  our  sister  college. 

— Lieut.  C.  R.  Edwards,  Commander  of  the 
Cadets,  appeared  at  the  college  on  September  20th, 
ready  to  reorganize  the  Battalion.  During  the 
summer  the  Lieutenant  paid  a visit  to  Europe  and 
to  the  World’s  Fair,  both  of  which  trips  he  enjoyed 
very  much. 

- — Mr.  Arthur  J.  Rodgers,  A.B.,  ’79,  lfas  recently 
become  a member  of  the  Faculty. 

— Mr.  M.  Purtell,  S.J.,  an  old  student  of  St.  John’s, 
recently  visited  us.  He  is  teaching  at  Loyola  Col- 
lege, Baltimore. 

— Rev.  Lawrence  Kavanagh,  S.J.,  has  been  again 
appointed  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 

— Rev.  Robert  Fulton,  S.J.,  ex-Provincial  of  the 
New  York  and  Maryland  Province  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  celebrated  his  golden  jubilee  as  a Jesuit  on 
August  31st,  at  the  Church  of  St.  Laurence,  84th 
street,  New  York  City.  A number  of  invited  guests 
attended  the  ceremony,  and  congratulated  the 
Reverend  Father,  while  a score  of  telegrams  and 
letters  of  felicitation  poured  in  upon  him  from  all 
parts  during  the  whole  of  that  eventful  day. 

— Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wingerter,  A.B.,  ’87,  a former 
Editor-in-Chief  of  the  FORDHAM  MONTHLY,  paid 
us  a visit  during  the  month  of  Septhmber,  after  his 
visit  to  the  World’s  Fair,  where,  in  company  with 
Mr.  John  Clare,  A.B.,  ’89,  he  represented  his  Alma 
Mata  with  no  lack  of  ability  and  earnestness. 

— George  D.  Ramsay  paid  us  a visit  on  September 
6th,  and  informed  us  that  he  had  gained  a position 
of  high  standing  with  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Com- 
pany. We  wish  George  luck. 
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— Mr.  Lee,  of  Harvard  fame,  an  old  student  of 
Stony  hurst,  England,  on  a visit  here  recently, 
instructed  the  boys  in  many  valuable  points,  which 
they  hope  to  execute  with  great  success. 

—Mr.  Morrisse,  A.B.,  ’89,  who  at  one  time 
managed  the  business  affairs  of  the  MONTHLY,  and 
Mr.  J.  F.  Riley,  ’72,  paid  us  a visit  September  24th. 


IfovcUtamcnsut. 

FIRST  DIVISION  NOTES. 

GAIN  are  we  entering  upon  the  com- 
mencement of  a new  scholastic  year — 
and  begun  under  such  auspices  as  the 
present  one,  we  may  reasonably  im- 
agine that  it  promises  to  be  equally  as  happy 
and  successful  as  the  last.  We  might  here  take 
the  occasion  to  tender  one  and  all  a most  hearty 
welcome! 

— One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  about  the 
Division  since  our  return  was  the  increased  volume 
of  smoke  emerging  from  the  corner,  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  generous  contributions  of  the  new  arri- 
vals from  the  Second.  A pipe  only  was  necessary 
to  invest  them  with  all  the  distinctions  and  digni- 
ties of  the  privileged  members  of  the  First. 

— The  Rev.  Vice-President,  in  his  interesting 
introductory  chat, unmistakably  showed  that  silence 
was  the  law  of  the  dormitory.  It  is  therefore  sin- 
cerely hoped  that  the  mortal  addicted  to  the  habit 
of  snoring  will  not  imagine  himself  exempt  from 
the  regulation. 

— There  is  a case  of  influenza  among  us.  Some- 
bodv  suggested  to  provide  a quarantine  at  once 

— The  new  re-enforcement  to  the  foot-ball  line 
has  produced  a very  invigorating  effect  upon  the 
team’s  prospects;  and  certainly,  if  the  old  stars 
continue  to  shine  with  their  former  undimmed 
lustre,  the  glory  of  our  foot-ball  firmament  during 
the  coming  season  will  not  wane.  Let  harmony 
and  Fordham  pluck  prevail,  and  under  the  present 
management  success  is  inevitable. 

— The  departure  of  our  genial  friend,  “Denny,” 
who  has  left  to  pursue  the  study  of  law,  will  create 
universal  regret,  both  for  his  efficient  interest  in  our 
Division,  and  for  his  cheerful  companionship.  We 
trust  that  we  may  yet  hear  of  his  eloquence  gain- 
ing Ireland  her  independence.  We  wish  success 
and  happiness  to  follow  your  undertaking,  Denny. 

— Jack  Rafter,  as  if  unwilling  to  outlive  the 
company  of  his  colleague,  has  also  left,  but  with 
the  assurance  that  he  will  return,  at  least  with  the 
new  year. 

— On  Thursday,  September  28,  the  Fordham  Re- 
serves set  out  to  fulfil  a date  arranged  with  the  En- 
gineer Corps  at  Willett’s  Point.  Although  defeated, 


they  had  a delightful  time.  Previous  calculations 
had  been  made  to  enable  our  nine  to  succumb  to 
their  humiliation  with  all  possible  complacency. 
Music  was  discoursed  by  the  military  band  in  such 
delightful  strains  that  our  boys  became  captivated 
by  its  charms,  and  sang  and  danced  to  their  doom 
with  the  same  satisfaction  as  they  might  to  a glori- 
ous triumph.  Notwithstanding  the  steady  and 
effective  pitching  of  “Maurice,”  and  despite  the 
unavailable  efforts  of  his  supporters  to  check  them, 
the  Willett’s  Pointers  would  persist  in  scoring  runs 
until  five  were  registered  to  their  credit.  The  lead 
was  too  much  for  our  gallant  Reserves,  and  the 
game  ended  5 to  2.  We  must  say,  in  conclusion, 
that  every  courtesy  at  the  command  of  the  soldiers 
was  extended  to  our  boys.  A repast  was  served  in 
their  mess-hall;  afterwards  they  invited  the  visitors 
to  witness  the  dress-parade — a spectacle  which 
every  one  greatly  enjoyed.  After  bidding  their  en- 
tertainers a hearty  farewell,  the  wearers  of  the 
maroon  boarded  the  boat  and  retreated  amidst  a 
rousing  volley  of  rah-rah-rahs. 

L.  Louis  Tracey,  ’95. 


A WALKOVER  FOR  THE  FORDHAM  LADS. 


(From  the  New  York  Sun  for  Oct.  9th.) 

The  St.  John’s  College  Football  Team  opened  the 
season  on  the  home  grounds  yesterday  afternoon  by 
overwhelmingly  defeating  the  Dominican  Union 
eleven  of  this  city.  The  college  boys  are  playing 
a superb  game  for  so  early  in  the  season,  their  in- 
terference around  the  ends  being  especially  good. 
The  score  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  was  22  to  o. 
The  superior  training  of  the  college  boys  asserted 
itself  in  the  second  half  and  the  final  score  was: 
Fordham,  64;  Dominican  Union,  o.  The  Schmitt- 
berger  brothers  did  the  best  playing  for  the  Domini- 
cans. The  teams  lined  up  as  follows: 

FORDHAM.  POSITION.  DOMINICAN  UNION. 

Clafly Left  end Dooley. 

Walsh Left  tackle Fennell. 

Delihanty Left  guard Faucett. 

Phelan  . Centre ....Lounds. 

Dwyer Right  guard G.  Schmittberger. 

Ford Right  tackle Reagan. 

Bergen ....  Right  end O’Connor. 

Ferguson Quarter  back Keegan. 

Fleming  Left  half  back Hanegan. 

Boyle j 

McCaff'erty. . > Right  half  back Donnellan. 

Fisher ) 

M.  E.  Doran Full  back . . . W. Schmittberger. 

Touch  Downs — Doyle,  2;  M.  Doran,  4;  Ferguson,  1;  Phelan, 
1;  Fleming,  2;  Fisher,  2;  Claffy,  1.  Goals  from  touch  downs — 
M.  Doran,  4;  Clafly,  1.  Safety — Faucett. 


SECOND  DIVISION  NOTES. 

HERE  is  an  informal  “hop”  on  the 
Division  almost  every  evening  after  sup- 
per. They  say  that  “swans  sing  sweet- 
est when  they  die” — we  cannot  say  the 
same  for  our  old  piano.  Some  one  mentioned  the 
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other  day  that  we  were  going  to  get  a new  one.  Nos 
videbimus. 

— We  hear  that  the  conscientious  Joe  Smith  is  in- 
stalled in  the  class  of  ’97  at  St.  Francis  Xavier’s 
College.  Don’t  get  lost  in  the  crowd,  Joe. 

— Mr.  White  has  written  to  several  of  the  old  boys 
since  he  left.  We  all  hope  that  he  is  enjoying 
himself,  and  that  he  will  be  with  us  again  as  Father 
White. 

— At  a meeting  of  the  Sodality,  on  Friday, 
Sept.  29,  the  following  officers  were  elected: 

Oliver  Hackett,  prefect;  John  T.  Delaney,  first 
assistant,  and  George  Grainger,  second  assistant. 
Mr.  Brosnan,  S.  J. , has  charge  of  the  Sodality.  The 
number  of  members  has  been  increased  by  those 
who  came  from  Third  Division. 

— The  Billiard  Room  officers,  for  the  present, 
are:  Charles  Downes,  George  Ellis  and  Thomas 
Adams. 

— The  officers  of  the  Reading  Room  are:  Joseph 
Hughes  and  Peter  Meagher. 

— George  Grainger  and  Oliver  Hackett  still  alle- 
viate the  cravings  of  nature,  at  bun-time. 

— A lawn-tennis  association  has  been  formed  with 
a membership  of  more  than  half  the  Division.  . 

Four  courts  have  been  laid  out,  and  they  are 
all  “hen-cooped”  with  a wire  netting. 

The  association  is  in  a prosperous  condition. 
George  Ellis  keeps  a watchful  eye  on  the  treasury 
department.  John  Barry  and  John  Joyce  are  cus- 
todians of  nets,  balls  and  other  property  of  the 
association. 

— Baseball  has  sunk  into  oblivion — and  football 
is  all  the  rage.  Among  the  candidates  are  some 
very  promising  players.  George  Grainger,  our 
captain,  has  solicited  games  of  Cutler.  Berkley, 
Columbia  Freshman,  De  La  Salle,  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s,  Stevens  and  Harvard  Grammar  Schools. 

J.  T.  Delaney,  ’97. 


THIRD  DIVISION  NOTES. 

EPTEMBER,  back  again  ! Once  more  we 
are  to  resume  the  arduous  task  of  mas- 
tering the  mysteries  of  Latin  concords 
and  delving  into  Greek  roots. 

— Twenty-five  boys  promoted  to  Second  Divi- 
sion! This  we  think  is  the  largest  graduating  class 
St.  John’s  Hall  has  yet  had.  Good  fellows,  all.  We 
hope  they  will  keep  up  the  reputation  of  the  Divi- 
sion they  have  left. 

— Our  foot-ball  prospects  are  not  of  the  best. 
Still,  with  steady  practice  the  Tyros  hope  to  win  a 
fair  percentage  of  their  games,  although  they  can- 


not expect  to  reach  the  high  standard  set  by  the 
famous  ’92  team.  At  present  the  eleven  lines: 
John  Dunn, centre  rush;  Charles  Reiss,  right  guard; 
Thomas  McLaughlin,  left  guard;  William  Smith, 
right  tackle;  Basil  Scott,  left  tackle;  Edward 
Holden,  right  end  and  sub.  quarter  back  ; Henry 
Herst,  left  end;  Leo  O’Donovan,  right  halfback; 
Fred  Finlay,  left  half-back;  George  Hurst  (captain), 
full  back  ; James  Nolan,  quarter  back.  Subs: 
Paul  Dolan,  Francis  Hanlein,  William  Reynolds, 
Robert  Henry. 

— Second  Tyros,  strengthened  by  some  of  the 
’92  Tyros,  played  a practice  game  against  this 
year’s  Tyros,  whom  they  defeated  by  a score  of  20 
to  o. 

— The  various  officers  appointed  for  the  First 
Term  are:  Shop — George  Hurst  and  Edward  Sweet- 
nam.  Billiard  Room — Edward  Holden  and  Julian 
Villa.  Reading  Room — Paul  Dolan  and  Vivian 
Mackintosh.  Bowling-Alley — Robert  Henry  and 
William  Smith.  Stationery — Fred  Finlay.  Mail — 
Joseph  McHugh.  Buns — John  Dunn.  Sup.— Ed- 
ward Herst. 

— On  Monday, September  11th,  our  Sodality  was 
re-organized.  Rev.  Fr.  O’Reilly,  S.  J.,  is  again 
Moderator.  On  Monday,  September  1 8th , the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected:  Prefect,  James  Nolan; 
First  Assistant,  Richard  Berry;  Second  Assistant, 
William  Rhinelander;  Secretary,  George  Hurst; 
Sacristan,  Paul  Dolan. 

— The  Tennis  Association  was  organized  a week 
after  our  return.  It  now  numbers  fifteen  members. 

— Captain  Martin  Glynn,  ’94,  and  Quarter- 
Master  John  Barrington,  ’94,  are  in  charge  of  our 
battalion. 

James  P.  Nolan,  ’97. 


guy  j^cliolavs. 


Our  esteemed  prefect,  Mr.  J.  H.  Smith,  S.J.,  has 
been  succeeded  by  Mr.  Brosnan,  S.J. 

That  the  brass  buttons  and  unifiorms  appear  well, 
is  but  oil  on  troubled  waters,  for  beneath  their  fair 
covering  there  is  a multitude  of  feelings. 

The  football  craze  has  visited  us  with  its  usual  in- 
tensity of  spirit.  And  in  secret  the  enthusiasts  are 
planning  . 

That  the  advantages  of  the  library  are  appre- 
ciated by  many  of  us,  we  are  credibly  informed;  but 
we  wish  that  more  could  be  brought  to  realize  its 
availability. 

The  Sodality  gives  promise  of  a most  successful 
term.  During  the  year  it  will  hold  its  regular 
weekly  meetings  in  the  chapel  at  1.30  P.M.  Mondays. 
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It  is  under  the  guidance  of  Rev.  Fr.  Hughes, 
S.  J.  The  officers  are:  J O’Rourke,  prefect;  J.  T. 
Fisher,  first  assistant;  P.  Walsh,  second  assistant; 
H.  Fisher,  secretary;  E.  Connell,  sacristan.  Con- 
suiters:  J.  Farrell,  G.  Dal)',  S.  Cassidy. 

Externus. 

battalion  ^nus. 


S.  O.  No.  3. 

L- — The  following  promotions  are  hereby  an- 
nounced : 

To  be  Cadet  Capt.  : 

M.  H.  Glynn. 

To  be  Cadet  ist  Lieuts.  : 

Cadet  1st  Sgt.  C.  J.  McCafferty. 

“ Sgt.  J.  J.  Barrington. 

“ “ J.  B.  Robinson. 

“ “ J.  W.  Rafferty. 

To  be  Cadet  2nd  Lieuts.  : 

Cadet  Corp.  P.  J.  Dwyer. 

“ Sgt.  Maj.  J.  J.  Dockry 
“ ist  Sgt.  M.  E.  Doran. 

“ Sgt.  C.  J.  Kane. 

To  be  Cadet  Sgt.  Major: 

Cadet  Sgt.  L.  L.  Tracey. 

To  be  Cadet  istSgts.: 

Cadet  Sgt.  E.  M.  Lamb. 

“ Wm.  Boyle. 

“ T.  J.  Calkins. 

To  be  Cadet  Sgts.  : 

Cadet  Corp.  N.  J.  Delehanty. 

“ “ Chas.  Sinnot. 

“ “ J.  D.  McCarthy. 

II. — The  following  assignments  are  hereby  an- 
nounced : 

To  be  Cadet  Quartermaster: 

Cadet  ist  Lieut.  J.  J.  Banington. 

To  be  Cadet  Adjutant  : 

Cadet  2nd  Lieut.  J.  J.  Dockry. 

To  Co.  A. 

Cadet  Capt.  : F.  J.  Phelan. 

“ ist  Lieut.  : J.  B.  Robinson. 

“ 2nd  Lieut. : C.  J.  Kane. 

“ ist  Sgt.  : T.  J.  Calkins. 

Sgts.  : T.  Boyle  and  N.  J.  Delehanty. 

To  Co.  B. 

Cadet  Capt.  : M.  A.  Doran. 

1st  Lieut.:  C.  J.  McCafferty. 

“ 2nd  Lieut.  : P.  J.  Dwyer. 

“ ist  Sgt.  : W.  M.  Boyle. 

“ Sgts.  : J.  T.  Fisher  and  J.  D.  McCarthy. 


To  Co.  C. 

Cabet  Capt. : Wm.  A.  Ferguson. 

“ ist  Lieut.  : J.  W.  Rafferty. 

“ 2nd  Lieut.  : M.  E.  Doran 
“ ist  Sgt. : E.  M.  Lamb. 

Sgt.  : Chas.  Sinnott. 

III. — Uniforms  will  be  worn  by  all  cadets. 

By  order,  C.  R.  Edwards, 

ist  Lieut.  23  U.  S.  Inf.  Commandant. 


F Short  Stories  for  October  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  there  is  no  falling  off  from 
the  standard  it  has  attained.  The 
selections  are  varied  and  interesting. 

— The  wearers  of  the  Brown  scapular  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  they  have  a champion  in  the  Car- 
melite Review , a monthly  Catholic  journal,  published 
by  the  Carmelite  Fathers,  Falls  View,  Ontario.  It 
is  an  admirable  little  pamphlet,  and  we  wish  it  suc- 
cess ! 

— The  picture  “Twilight,”  in  Our  Young  People , 
is  suggestive  of  the  third  line  of  Gray’s  Elegy. 

— The  Cosmopolitan  for  September  contains 
nearly  one  hunclred  illustrations  devoted  to  the 
World's  Fair,  including  eleven  full  pages.  It  is 
pronounced  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  pub- 
lications yet  issued  regarding  the  Fair. 

— We  thank  the  Hon.  T B.  Min'ahan,  ’74,  for  a 
copy  of  his  eloquent  address,  “ Ireland  and  Home 
Rule.”  Let  us  assure  him  that  his  Alma  Mater  is 
justly  proud  of  her  gifted  son. 


Good-bye,  old  boyish  days,  good-bye  ! 

Fain  would  I keep  you  at  my  side 
Till  morning  fair,  but  you  must  ride 
Afar  to-night — good-bye,  good-bye  ! 

Good-bye,  old  boyish  days,  good-bye! 

Scare  have  we  known  to  love,  when  you 
In  accents  sweet  now  bid  adieu 
Forever  more — good-bye,  good-bye! 

Good-bye,  old  boyish  days,  good-bye! 
Though  there  did  fall  into  thy  years 
Some  drops  of  rain — still  ’mid  those  tears 
There  beamed  the  sun  of  joy,  good-bye! 

Good-bye,  old  boyish  days,  good-bye! 

Alas!  the  hour  strikes — ’tis  morn. 

Like  other  friends  you’ve  fled  and  gone 
Where  youth  forever  blooms,  good-bye! 

Alumnus. 
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(Duv  iJjtcly  of  i^ouvdes. 

(Written  for  Feast  of  Immaculate  Conception.) 

Beneath  Masabialle’s  brow, 

With  eyes  upturning, 

A lonely  child  doth  kneel, 

Her  heart  all-burning. 

The  tinkling  Vesper  bell 
Awakes  the  maiden  ; 

It’s  trembling  silver  note 
With  love  is  laden. 

O dearest  mother  mine, 

Accept  these  flowers, 

And  guard  our  Holy  Church, 

’Gainst  evil  powers. 

The  prayer  hath  winged  its  way, 
And  lo,  in  splendor, 

Before  her  smiling  stands 
The  Virgin  tender. 

A diadem  of  gold 

With  rubies  gleaming, 

Bedecks  the  placid  brow 
All  brightly  beaming. 

Beneath  her  modest  feet, 

A bed  of  roses ; 

Upon  her  snowy  breast 
A gem  reposes. 

“ I am  the  Immaculate, 

To  mortals  given  ; 

Their  guiding  star  thro’  life, 

And  way  to  Heaven.” 

These  words  the  vision  said, 

Then  upward  soaring, 

Left  Bernadette  alone, 

Her  God  adoring.  ALUMNUS. 


§in  (0  vat  or  of  2?cacu 

CHARLES  SUMNER. 

“ In  our  age  there  can  he  no  peace  that  is  not  honor- 
able ; there  can  be  no  war  that  is  not  dishonorable .” 

HARLES  SUMNER  was  born  in  Boston, 
January  the  6th,  1811.  He  studied  at 
jM&Yagfl  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  afterwards 
*tg**°g<*a^  at  Harvard,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
the  class  of  1830.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  commenced  practice  in  Bos- 


ton, where  he  was  appointed  reporter  of  the  Circuit 
Court.  In  1836,  he  published  “A  Treatise  on  the 
Practice  of  the  Courts  of  Admiralty  in  Civil  Courts 
of  Maritime  Jurisdiction,  by  Andrew  Dunlap.”  In 
1837,  he  sailed  for  Europe,  where  he  spent  three 
years  travelling  and  devoting  himself  to  the  studies 
of  the  higher  arts.  Although  at  this  time  but  little 
known,  yet  on  account  of  his  great  talents  and 
learning  he  soon  won  the  praise  and  appreciation 
of  the  ablest  men  and  savants  in  England  and 
France.  Upon  his  return  from  England  he  settled 
down  to  the  practice  of  law,  and  rapidly  raised  him- 
self to  a place  among  the  famous  pleaders  of  the  bar 
of  Massachusetts.-  It  was  not,  however,  until  1844 
that  he  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  political 
platform. 

On  July  the  4th,  1844,  before  a gathering  of  the 
citizens  of  Boston  in  Fanueil  Hall,  Mr.  Sumner  de- 
livered a grand  classical  oration,  entitled  “The 
True  Grandeur  of  Nations.”  In  this  inspiring  speech, 
delivered  at  a time  when  the  country  was  on  the  eve 
of  a war  with  Mexico,  when  civil  dissensions  threat- 
ened every  fibre  in  the  fabric  of  the  Republic,  when 
the  very  audience  before  him  breathed  a spirit  of 
hostility,  we  can  easily  read  the  noble  character  of 
Sumner.  The  trend  or  main  idea  of  this  virgin 
oration  is  that  peace  is  the  seed-plot  and  harvest  of 
a nation’s  honor  and  glory,  and  he  proclaims  the 
utter  rashness  and  falseness  of  the  then  prevailing 
opinion  that  in  war  and  not  in  peace  does  the  honor 
and  glory  of  a nation  consist. 

To  vindicate  his  contention  he  makes  use  of 
many  strong  arguments  ; among  others,  asserting 
that  “ war  is  hateful  in  the  sight  of  God  and  of  all 
good  men  : it  does  not  promote  the  general  welfare 
of  a nation  : it  does  not  augment  the  true  national 
grandeur  and  honor  : moreover,  war  between  chil- 
dren of  a common  ancestry,  speaking  the  same 
language,  soothed  in  infancy  by  the  same  words  of 
love  and  tenderness,  and  hardened  into  vigorous 
manhood  under  the  bracing  influence  of  institutions 
drawn  from  the  same  ancient  fonts  of  freedom, 
should  be  abhorred  rather  than  embraced  by  every 
true  man.”  Here,  indeed,  he  may  be  said  to  sound 
the  national  trumpet  and  watchword  of  American 
freedom  ! Again  he  tells  us  true  national  glory  is 
not  to  be  found  in  deeds  of  war  and  extension  of 
empire,  but  rather  in  acts  of  justice  and  humanity, 
a saying  that  savors  rather  of  the  Jeffersonian  party 
than  of  one  imbued  with  rigorous  republican  ideas. 
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In  the  course  of  his  argument,  he  introduces  the 
testimony  of  the  early  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  administers  to  their  heroes  a cutting  rebuke, 
declaring  that  the  characters  of  Menelaus,  Sarpedon, 
Diomed  and  other  great  warriors  of  ancient  times, 
which  are  so  vividly  portrayed  by  these  early 
writers,  were  rather  of  the  animal  stamp  than  of  the 
really  rational  being. 

This  brilliant  classical  oration  seems  to  be 
founded  in  great  part  on  the  Pro  Lege  Manilio  of 
Cicero,  the  nature  of  both  in  many  respects  being 
the  same.  The  treatment  of  the  subject  in  both 
cases  is  very  similiar  ; both  have  the  same  manner 
of  division  laid  down  ; both  maintain  a high  and 
varied  level  of  grandeur  and  sublimity.  The  one 
but  follows  graphically  the  lines  laid  down  in  the 
other. 

On  the  evidence  of  this  oration  alone,  Mr.  Sumner 
is  shown  to  have  been  a ripe  classical  scholar.  His 
talents  were,  in  great  deal,  remarkable  for  the  depth 
and  perspicuity  of  mind,  the  clearness  and  classical 
taste  of  expression  and  for  wonderful  ability  in  sus- 
taining the  same  level  throughout.  His  good  taste 
in  selecting  only  the  choicest  models  from  among 
the  ancient  writers  was  praiseworthy.  His  diligence 
and  careful  attention  in  the  preparation  and  study, 
as  well  as  in  the  delivering  of  the  least  important 
subject  are  likewise  facts  worthy  of  being  recalled. 
The  same  refinement  of  taste  and  accuracy  of  judg- 
ment, which  he  displayed  in  the  preparation  of  his 
speeches,  are  conspicuous  in  the  details  of  his  or- 
dinary correspondence.  An  excess  in  revision  of 
his  writings  was  characteristic  of  him  in  all.  His 
voice  was  rich  and  sonorous,  and  together  with  his 
fine  presence  added  to  the  charms  of  his  style. 
His  sentiments,  remarks  one  of  his  biographers, 
were  lofty,  appealing  to  generous  minds,  and  for  the 
moment,  some  who  listened,  hard  politicians  though 
they  were,  must  have  had  their  better  natures  stirred, 
while  they  looked  beyond  the  forced  and  unnatural 
compact  of  parties  against  the  agitation  of  slavery, 
and  recognized  in  his  fearlessness  and  undaunted 
purpose,  the  prophecy  of  a new  North  and  of  the 
destined  fall  of  slavery  itself. 

The  marked  feature  of  his  character  was  a firm- 
ness of  determination  and  an  undying  attachment  to 
what  was  truly  good.  It  is  related  of  him  that,  when 
a coalition  candidate,  he  was  repeatedly  waited  upon 
by  the  dissenting  Democrats  and  asked  for  assur- 
ances that  he  would  not  agitate  the  slavery  question, 
or  that  at  least,  he  would  introduce  some  other  ques- 
tion before  it ; yet  he  refused  steadily  to  make  any 
pledges,  replying  simply  that  he  did  not  seek  the 
office,  and  that,  if  it  came  to  him,  it  must  find  him 
an  absolutely  independent  man.  The  same  spirit  of 
independence  characterized  his  conduct  as  Senator, 
and  showed  visibly  in  the  lofty  carriage  of  the  man 


and  majestic  port  of  the  orator ; so  that  Whittier 
might  well  say  of  him  : 

“ Than  Rome’s  tribunes  statelier 
He  wore  his  senatorial  robe.” 

During  the  thirty  years  that  Mr.  Sumner  served 
in  the  Senate,  he  was  ever  the  strong  advocate  and 
supporter  of  whatever  tended  to  promote  the  com- 
mon weal  of  the  Republic.  Without  ever  mixing  in 
the  broils  of  party  strife,  he  held  aloof  from  the  vul- 
gar horde  of  politicians,  who  at  that  time  infested 
the  National  Capitol.  Always  a passionate  lover  of 
books,  he  seemed  to  find  his  consolation  and  recrea- 
tion only  when  at  home  and  in  the  privacy  of  his 
library  during  the  whole  course  of  his  public  career. 
Mr.  Sumner  was  respected  and  admired,  because  of 
his  benevolence,  rectitude,  and  learning.  At  his 
death  he  bequeathed  a large  sum  of  money,  together 
with  his  magnificent  library,  to  Havard  College,  and 
to  a few  devoted  friends  he  left  many  endearing 
tokens  of  his  friendship  for  them.  But  the  filial  and 
remarkable  devotion  of  the  true  man  was  character- 
ized in  the  annuity,  which  he  left  for  the  purpose  of 
ever  preserving  in  beauty  the  grave  of  his  mother. 

From  this  brief  resume  of  the  life  of  Sumner,  we 
may  easily  gather  sufficient  material  to  give  us  an 
insight  into  his  noble  character.  His,  indeed,  was 
an  unselfish  life  given  generously  to  the  fulfillment 
of  noble  purposes.  He  did  not  seek  the  rewards 
and  honors  of  time,  rightly  considering  them,  not  as 
ends  or  aims  for  the  ambition  of  a true  nobleman, 
but  only  as  means  or  stepping  stones,  whereby  men 
may  rise  to  higher  things  ; so  he  ever  cherished  the 
fond  hope  of  gaining  that  haven,  where  they  that 
dwell  are  truly  blest.  We  may  therefore  give  un- 
qualified assent  to  that  beautiful  encomium  of  his 
poet-friend  that, 

“ Beyond  the  dust  and  smoke,  ho  saw 
The  sheaves  of  freedom's  large  Increase ; 

The  holy  fanes  of  equal  law. 

The  new  Jerusalem  of  peace.” 

John  F.  Harrington. 


ijtUxjntlt. 

When  the  fields  of  waving  barley 
Becked  the  thrifty  reapers  nigh, 
To  secure  their  precious  bounty 
Ere  the  harvest  time  sped  by  ; 

In  the  land  of  sullen  Gaba, 

On  a lonely  mountain  side, 

With  full  leave  of  royal  David, 
Saul’s  bold  sons  were  crucified. 

Many  were  the  men  of  Gaba 
Saul  had  slain  in  bloody  strife  ; 
So  the  nation  deemed  it  lawful 
To  deprive  his  sons  of  life. 
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Twain  of  these  were  born  of  Mizpah, 

Once  the  wife  ot  haughty  Saul, 

And  she  came  to  see  them  hanging 
Who  to  her  were  all  in  all  : 

Long  and  wistfully  she  stood  there, 

Gazing  on  her  dear  ones  slain  ; 

Then  she  laid  her  bed  of  hair-cloth, 

Till  the  summer  moons  should  wane. 

Thus  began,  her  weary  vigil, 

Full  of  anguish  and  dismay, 

Which  she  kept  to  guard  her  offspring 
From  the  beast  and  bird  of  prey  ; 

Soothing  sleep  ne’er  smoothed  her  eye-lids  ; 
Grief  alone  might  she  endure  ; 

Naught  save  death  from  this  deep  sorrow 
Aught  of  respite  could  secure. 

When  at  length  the  clouds  had  gathered 
And  relieved  the  famished  land, 

Then,  and  only  then  did  Mizpah 
Rest  her  from  her  weary  stand. 

’Mid  the  glory  of  his  sceptre 
David  heard  the  pious  tale, 

And  he  bade  their  bones  in  triumph, 

Be  interred  within  the  vale. 

Jas.  W.  Rafferty. 


J>Luievy  in  Olden  gjkim*. 

HEN  Rome  was  at  the  height  of  her 
grandeur  and  opulence,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  free  states  of  the  world  were 
composed  in  part  of  slaves,  some  being 
domestics,  others  agricultural  laborers,  and  others 
again  doing  service  as  gladiators  in  the  arena.  We 
have  no  authentic  records  of  these  people  as  the 
histories  of  those  days  sought  out  only  the  great 
deeds  of  eminent  men,  and  did  not  condescend  to 
record  the  life  and  deeds  of  the  slave.  But  we  see 
them  beset  on  all  sides  by  adversity,  and  we  must 
acknowledge  that  they  have  forced  themselves  into 
history  as  a part  of  it.  This  we  can  gather  by  cast- 
ing a few  glances  at  the  works  of  our  Classical  poets 
and  other  writers  who  have  handed  down  to  tradition 
the  result  of  their  diligent  study  of  the  private  and 
social  life  of  the  Nobles. 

The  number  of  slaves  in  Rome’s  palmy  days 
cannot  be  calculated,  but  many  of  the  Romans  are 
said  to  have  possessed  thousands  of  these  wretched 
beings.  In  regard  to  the  liberation  of  slaves,  a law 
was  passed  by  Augustus,  fixing  a limit  at  one  fifth 
of  the  total  number  and  at  no  time  could  this  num- 
ber be  less  than  a hundred,  which  allows  us  to  infer 
that  the  possession  of  five  hundred  slaves  was  noth- 
ing unusual  during  his  reign.  It  was  always  deemed 
a sign  of  luxury  and  fashion  to  travel  attended  by  a 


large  number  of  slaves,  and  in.  the  beginning  of  the 
Empire,  this  retinue  must  have  been  very  large,  as  it 
was  decreed  that  no  one  should  take  into  exile 
with  him  more  than  twenty  slaves.  We  can  judge 
of  their  low  state  of  life  from  the  fact  that  even 
when  freed,  the  slave  was  looked  upon  with  the 
greatest  contempt,  and  both  he  and  his  descendants 
were  not  only  debarred  from  the  Senate  but  also 
from  society,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  reached  a place  of 
dignity.  The  example  of  Horace,  however,  proves 
that  if  found  really  worthy  of  distinction  and  honor, 
the  Nobles  and  masters  bestowed  it  upon  them  with 
very  willing  hands. 

Comparing  the  number  of  slaves  with  the  number 
of  freemen  and  the  fact  that  the  former  were  mostly 
captives  taken  in  war;  considering  also  the  severe 
treatment  of  the  cruel  and  capricious  master — for 
driven  into  sheds  overnight,  they  were  treated  much 
in  the  manner  of  criminals  at  the  present  time;  con- 
sidering finally  the  wavering  state  of  the  govern- 
ment which  every  now  and  then  gave  them  an  op- 
portunity to  break  the  iron-bound  chains  of  slavery  ; 
it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  the  number  of  slave  in- 
surrections was  so  great.  It  must  be  said  that  the 
leaders  governed  the  states  with  the  greatest  wisdom, 
and  when  they  saw  a law  being  proposed  that  the 
slave  should  be  distinguished  by  a peculiar  dress, 
they  condemned  it  immediately,  foreseeing  the  dan- 
ger that  this  law  would  create.  The  punishment 
wreaked  upon  the  wretched  creatures  cannot  be 
comprehended  ; the  whip,  the  collar  and  the  thongs 
were  considered  articles  of  household,  so  that  with- 
out them  the  mansion  was  not  deemed  furnished  ; 
and  they  always  held  a conspicuous  place  upon  the 
wall,  where  they  did  service,  for  expensive  tapestry. 
The  use  of  these  instruments  for  torture  was  both 
frequent  and  cruel,  and  attended  with  little  mercy, 
pity  or  justice  ; for  the  slave  had  no  court  of  justice, 
unless  his  case  was  first  sanctioned  and  pleaded  by 
his  master  ; so  we  can  easily  perceive  that  the  slave 
had  no  protection  from  the  lust  and  avarice  of  the 
master,  being  considered  as  his  absolute  property. 
The  gladiators  were  chosen  from  the  slaves  with 
regard  to  their  power  and  strength,  and  many 
flocked  to  witness  them  battle  for  life  in  the  broad 
arena. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
African  slave  trade  appears  to  have  been  extensively 
conducted,  and  the  trade  was  carried  on  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  was  in  modern  times  ; the  market  of 
Euxine  being  then  what  Guinea  was  to  the  modern 
traders.  The  negro  was  called  Scythian , the  com- 
mon title  for  a slave  at  that  time.  The  slaves  that 
were  imported  into  Rome  were  the  same  in  their 
character  and  habits  as  the  slaves  of  our  own  coun- 
try half  a century  ago,  and  the  manner  of  sale  was 
identically  the  same. 
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As  Rome  grew  in  strength,  so  did  the  slaves  in- 
crease in  number  ; but  as  the  masters  of  these  slaves 
became  richer,  so  did  the  condition  of  the  poor  slave 
become  more  and  more  unfortunate.  As  Rome 
grew  in  civilization,  so  did  her  government  make 
way  by  degrees  for  that  religion  which  was  to 
abolish  this  barbarism  from  her  midst.  Slowly  and 
silently  did  Christianity,  though  oppressed  in  every 
way,  come  with  enlightenment  to  this  nation,  bring- 
ing civilization  and  causing  the  great  social  change. 

John  J.  Barrington. 


The  J'Cit  j&hcU. 


A child  plays  on  the  strand 
Of  white  and  glistening  sand. 

Her  golden  curls  the  summer  breezes  blow  ; 

She  stands  in  joyous  glee, 

With  kilts  held  to  her  knee, 

And  laughing  breakers  ’round  her  murmur  low. 

A shell  with  grayish  back 
Lies  cast  up  ’mid  some  wrack, 

Its  pinkish  lining  like  the  blushing  West 
At  Autumn’s  dying  day  ; 

Like  ruddy  rose  of  May; 

Like  one,  though  rough,  with  noble  heart  is  blest. 

She  turns  her  azure  eyes 
To  where  the  sea-shell  lies  ; 

Her  little  hands  upraise  the  treasure  found, 

And,  close  against  her  ear, 

The  rolling  sea  to  hear, 

She  holds  the  shell  by  golden  ringlets  bound. 

She  hears  the  rolling  tide 
Sweep  on  in  stately  pride, 

And  white-capped  breakers  foaming  on  the  sand  : 
Anon  o’er  wave-worn  stone, 

The  sad,  sad  ripples  moan, 

And  twilight  sees  the  wavelets  kiss  the  strand. 

She  hears  a mystic  strain 
Come  drifting  o’er  the  main 
From  fairy  isles  where  mermaids  sing  their  lay; 
A distant  coxswain’s  call, 

As  Darkness  lifts  her  pall, 

Is  borne  in  lingering  echoes  ’cross  the  bay. 

She  hears  mid  gathering  gloom 
The  hostile  cannon’s  boom, 

Where  startled  sea-gulls  wheel  with  lusty  cries. 
Where  direful  battle’s  clang- 
O er  wind-tossed  billows  rang, 

And  streaks  of  fire  flash  up  the  leaden  skies. 


She  hears  the  thunder  crash, 

And  cliffs  the  billows  lash, 

As  night  forboding  settles  on  the  main  ; 

And  out  from  SEolus’  caves 
The  wind  sweeps  o’er  the  waves, 

And  lightning  rifts  the  murky  clouds  of  rain. 

She  hears  Old  Neptune  ride 
Upon  the  storm-tossed  tide, 

His  chariot  wheels  makes  smooth  the  ruffled  blue  ; 
The  wind  from  Ocean's  lists, 

Expels  the  gloomy  mists, 

And  sunshine  paints  her  bow  of  varied  hue. 

John  D.  McCarthy,  ’96. 


& Hisit  to  Hantucfcct 


was  a bright,  clear  Summer’s  day,  when 
a party  of  boarders  at  New  Bedford  de- 
cided to  make  an  excursion  to  that 
quaint  old  town  of  Nantucket,  which 
still  preserves  so  many  of  its  primitive  manners  and 
customs. 

Accordingly,  as  the  appointed  hour  for  departure 
drew  nigh,  we  boarded  the  boat,  and  were  soon  on 
our  sixty-mile  ocean  ride.  The  steamer  “ Mana- 
hausett,”  not  a very  large  one,  was  crowded  ; and  as 
the  weather  continued  fine  the  passengers,  in  groups, 
were  scattered  about  the  forward  deck,  settling 
themselves  down,  as  comfortably  as  possible,  to  en- 
joy the  sail  and  to  derive  all  the  pleasure  they  could 
from  the  scenes  which  kind  nature  was  to  place  be- 
fore them.  All  sorts  of  persons  were  on  board  : the 
old  New  England  farmer,  surrounded  by  his  wife 
and  daughters,  eating  their  hard-boiled  eggs  and 
cookies  with  evident  relish  ; the  well-to-do  city 
man,  who  stood  apart,  stylish,  haughty,  viewing 
with  seeming  scorn  or  pleasure  the  curious  doings 
of  the  country  people.  There,  too,  might  be  seen 
the  restless  New  Yorker,  the  quiet  Philadelphian, 
and  even  the  patriotic  Baltimorean,  who  had  sailed 
up  Long  Island  Sound  the  preceding  night,  and  had 
been  whirled  over  the  New  Bedford  that  morning 
to  catch  the  boat  which  was  to  bring  them  to  Cot- 
tage City,  or  to  the  interesting  but  isolated  Nan- 
tucket. 

The  smooth  expanse  of  water,  sparkling  in  the 
rays  of  the  morning  sun,  cheered  the  hearts  of  all 
on  board  the  Manahausett. 

A moment  later  and  the  throb  of  the  engine  told 
us  that  we  were  moving.  Passing  out  of  the  harbor 
amid  hundreds  of  ships,  our  queenly  boat  rose  and 
fell  on  the  gentle  billows  like  a thing  of  life  and 
beauty.  As  we  approached  Wood’s  Hull,  known  as 
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the  terror  of  pilots,  and  the  scene  of  many  misfor- 
tunes, we  slackened  our  speed  and  I had  a chance 
to  observe  the  smiling  and  treacherous  eddies 
where  so  many  have  found  a watery  grave. 

After  cautiously  winding  her  way  through  the 
tortuous  channel,  the  proud  “ Manahausett,”  as  if  im- 
patient of  delay,  cut  through  the  foaming  waters 
and  sped  on  her  journey  like  a bird  of  the  ocean. 
Soon  the  sun  shone  upon  the  house-tops,  and  upon 
the  canvas-walled  dwellings  of  Martha’s  Vineyard. 

No  sooner  does  the  Cottage  City  sink  again  into 
the  sea  than  Nantucket  appears  as  a dark  spot  on 
the  horizon.  A few  more  hours  ride  and  we  reached 
the  end  of  our  voyage. 

Nantucket  ! — what  a curious  town  it  is,  with  its 
narrow,  crooked  streets,  running  almost  perpen- 
dicularly ; its  houses  weather- beaten  and  stained  by 
many  a severe  Winter’s  storm.  Nearly  all  the  houses 
are  built  in  the  same  old-fashioned  style,  with  a bal- 
cony above,  on  which  .the  fishermen’s  wives  and 
children  used  to  stand,  and  from  which,  in  the 
palmy  days  of  the  island,  were  wont  to  vie  with  one 
another  in  their  endeavor  to  be  the  first  to  sight  and 
herald  the  return  of  the  long-absent  whalers. 

A strong  contrast  to  these  old  sleepy  dwellings 
is  the  new  hotel,  which  stands  in  all  the  grandeur 
of  its  gay  colors,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chan- 
nel. Fitted  out  with  all  the  modern  improvements 
it  seems  to  look  scornfully  down  upon  its  neighbors 
over  the  way, 

But  now  the  boat  is  almost  at  the  wharf  ; the 
people  are  hushed  and  flock  to  the  vessel’s  sides  to 
watch  the  ever-interesting  act  of  landing  a steamer) 
and  to  inspect  the  inhabitants,  in  silence  thronging 
the  pier. 

Here  are  to  be  seen  the  guests  of  the  large  hotel, 
and  the  summer  residents  of  the  cottages,  jostling 
the  sleepy  natives  of  the  old  town  ; and  the  differ- 
ence is  as  marked  between  them  as  that  of  their 
respective  houses.  On  the  one  side  the  bright- 
colored  dress  of  the  pleasure  seekers,  their  light, 
merry  laugh,  the  endless  chatter,  the  continual 
moving  about,  and  the  bright,  expectant  glances, 
as  their  eyes  scan  the  deck,  dark  with  people, 
coupled  with  the  sudden  smile  of  recognition,  as 
they  note  the  expected  faces,  all  form  a strong  con- 
trast to  the  groups  of  sober,  silent,  strong-featured 
men  who  stand  or  lounge  near  by,  awaiting  the  lit- 
tle home  delicacies  brought  down  to  them  by  the 
boat. 

Conspicuous  among  these  latter  ones  was  an  old 
man  in  his  shirt-sleeves  ; his  faded  green  coat 
thrown  over  his  arm;  a very  dilapidated,  once  white 
hat,  on  the  back  of  a very  shaggy,  white  head,  a 
kerchief  of  the  most  variegated  and  pronounced 
colors  tied  round  his  neck,  and  an  exceedingly 
short  pair  of  striped  trousers,  and  an  extra  large 


pair  of  cow-hide  boots  completed  his  outfit — no  ! 
not  completed  ; for  in  one  hand  he  held  a large  ban- 
danna, with  which  he  alternately  mopped  his  per- 
spiring face,  and  made  gestures,  and  in  the  other 
hand  he  carried  the  insignia  of  his  important  office 
— a large  dinner  bell.  This  was  the  “Town-Crier.” 

A man,  doubtless,  of  much  authority,  and  one 
who  stood,  perhaps,  before  his  fellow  townsmen  and 
tourists  as  a venerated  relic  of  better  days  on  the 
island.  During  the  intense  silence  which  prevailed, 
and  while  we  were  still  a boat’s  length  from  the 
pier,  this  remarkable  personage  suddenly  com- 
menced ringing  his  bell,  and  bawling  out  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  lung  power  : “ If  there’s  anyone 

aboard  that  boat  by  the  name  of  John  Smith,  I’ve 
got  a letter  for  him.” 

Then,  after  a few  moment’s  pause,  during  which 
time  each  person  suspiciously  noted  his  neighbor’s 
countenance,  in  the  curiosity  to  see  the  said  John 
Smith,  the  town  officer  repeated  his  declaration. 
Still  no  one  deigned  to  answer,  and  the  owner  of 
the  uncommon  name  was  doubtless  too  modest  to 
advertise  himself. 

However,  when  the  gang-board  was  thrown  out, 
and  the  stream  of  people  hurried  off  to  their  differ- 
ent homes,  a few,  overcome  by  curiosity,  gathered 
together,  watching  the  “Town-Crier  speculating 
on  his  success  as  a mail-carrier,  and  above  all,  try- 
ing to  see  who  was  John  Smith. 

By  degrees  the  crowd  dispersed,  and  then  to  the 
gratification  of  the  few  spectators  and  to  his  own 
evident  confusion,  a young  man  who  was  among 
the  last  to  leave  the  boat,  well  dressed  and  with  a 
refined  appearance,  stepped  up  to  the  autocrat  of 
the  post-office,  took  the  letter,  dropped  a coin  in  the 
old  man’s  ready  palm  and  strode  hurriedly  away, 
blushing  and  muttering  something  about  old-fash- 
ioned customs,  old-fashioned  people,  and  old- 
fashioned  methods  of  free  advertisement. 

The  Town-Crier  stood  looking  after  his  retreat- 
ing figure,  and  smiling,  glanced  at  the  coin  and 
turned  away,  a relic  of  by-gone  days,  met  with  only 
in  places  where  the  ways  of  the  grandsire  are 
good  enough  for  the  grandson. 

Francis  E.  O’Neill,  ’96. 


& jiiutss  ^eflend. 

1. 

By  the  shore  of  crystal  Constance, 
Where  the  hoary  Alpine  snow 
An  eternal  vigil  keeping 

O’er  the  placid  scene  below, 
Where  the  twinkling  stars  of  heaven 
Gaze  from  depths  of  virgin  blue 
Through  the  mist  of  waning  ages, 
There  is  told  a legend  true  : 
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II. 

When  the  lake  was  frozen  over, 

In  a Winter  long  ago. 

There  was  held  a great  rejoicing 
In  the  peaceful  vale  below  ; 

And  upon  its  glassy  bosom 
Young  and  old  put  care  aside, 

While  their  peals  of  laughter  echoed 
Through  the  valley  far  and  wide. 

III. 

All  alone  and  all  uncared  for, 

In  her  cottage  by  the  shore, 

Gazing  through  an  opened  window 
At  the  scene  spread  out  before, 

Lay  an  old  and  feeble  widow 
On  a bed  of  lingering  pain, 

Where,  with  silent  resignation, 

She  for  many  years  had  lain. 

IV. 

In  the  ruby  blush  of  sunset 
Glowing  in  the  distant  West, 

Lighting  up  with  crimson  glory 
Rugged  mountains’  snowy  crest, 

She  beheld  a storm-cloud  rising, 

Hovering  o’er  the  lake  below  ; 

Well  she  knew  the  awful  portent, 

Well  she  knew  the  sign  of  woe. 

V. 

Well  she  knew  that  ice-bound  Constance 
Soon  would  throw  her  bonds  aside, 

And  her  precious  human  birden 
Swallow  in  the  angry  tide. 

Praying  then  for  God  to  aid  her, 

She  with  slow  and  tottering  tread, 

At  the  hearth  a fire-brand  kindling, 

Thrust  it  blazing  on  her  bed. 

VI. 

But  the  approaching  tempest  caught  it 
Ere  the  widow  reached  the  door, 

And  the  blazing  walls  fell  shattered 
Round  her,  creeping  o’er  the  floor  ; 

And  as  crash  on  crash  of  thunder 
Echoed  in  the  vaults  above, 

Fell  this  soul,  o’er  death  triumphant, 

In  her  martyrdom  of  love. 

VII. 

As  the  flames  lit  up  the  twilight 
With  a fierce  and  ruddy  glow, 

Up  the  people  rushed  in  horror 
From  the  crackling  ice  below  ; 

And  as  silently  they  knelt  there, 

In  the  falling  shades  of  night, 

Angels  from  this  world  of  sorrow 
Bore  her  soul  to  courts  of  light. 

Claude  J.  Pernin,  ’96. 


JV  unset. 


HE  most  picturesque  and  awe-inspiring 
sunset  that  1 ever  beheld  occurred 
some  weeks  ago.  The  place  from  which 
I witnessed  it  is  an  island  on  the  Jersey 
coast,  about  ten  miles  long,  with  the  ocean  on  the 
east  and  a bay  on  the  west  side. 

The  morning  had  been  bright,  but  sultry.  There 
was  hardly  any  breeze,  and  the  ocean  had  a leaden 
appearance,  such  as  it  wears  before  a storm.  Toward 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening  a small  black  cloud  ap- 
peared in  the  West  and  advanced  eastward,  grow- 
ing as  it  advanced  until  it  reached  the  zenith  quite 
a large  storm  cloud.  It  moved  on  just  a little 
further  and  then  became  stationary.  After  a few 
moments  it  began  to  recede  westward  with  great 
speed. 

Up  to  this  time  the  sea  had  worn  the  same  leaden 
appearance  as  at  first.  But  now,  far  out  at  the  hor- 
izon, white  caps  began  to  appear,  and  in  less  than 
twenty  minutes  half  a hurricane  was  blowing  on 
shore  and  the  sea  looked  like  an  enormous  cauldron 
of  boiling  water. 

Just  then  the  cloud  caught  up  to  the  sun,  which 
was  about  to  sink,  and  shut  off  its  light  for  a mo- 
ment. Then,  as  if  riven  by  lightning,  two  great 
fissures  appeared  in  the  cloud,  through  which  the 
sun’s  rays  pierced  and  fell  full  upon  the  southern- 
most point  of  the  island  and  upon  the  sea  beyond, 
which  glittered  like  molten  gold.  When  the  rays 
struck  on  a breaker  higher  than  usual,  they  seemed 
to  dart  through  it  and  to  throw  a dull,  lurid  glare  on 
the  water  on  the  other  side.  Suddenly  and  without 
the  least  warning  the  light  from  the  higher  of  the 
two  rifts  went  out,  and  a few  minutes  later  the  glow 
faded  from  the  lower  opening.  The  sun  had  set. 

John  Mitchel,  ’97. 


Destruction  of  the  (Dpcva  (Comiquc 
bij  f£tv*  in  1886. 


T is  a most  beautiful  evening;  the  big 
boulevards  are  overflowing  with  gay 
crowds,  strolling  down  from  old  Porte 
St.  Martin  to  the  place  de  l’Opera,  and 
on  to  the  rue  de  la  Paix  and  back  again  ; great 
crowds  assemble  around  the  numerous  jewelry 
shops,  where  the  costliest  jewels  are  exhibited  un- 
der the  glare  of  the  hidden  electric  lights.  Two 
compact  lines  of  vehicles  pass  along  the  avenues  ; 
one  line  going  up,  the  other  down  ; while  little 
groups  of  people  stand  on  stone  platforms  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  waiting  for  a chance  to  get  to 
the  other  side.  It  is  the  opening  night  of  the  Opera 
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Comique,  and  great  is  the  anticipation  of  Parisian 
society. 

The  house  is  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity;  three 
acts  have  been  played,  and  the  actors  have  per- 
formed well  their  difficult  parts. 

At  the  opening  of  the  fourth  act  there  is  a 
sound  of  crackling  timber,  and  a thin  column  of 
smoke  arises  from  the  floor  near  the  orchestra. 
The  people  start  to  their  feet  and  cry  “fire  ! ” and 
madly  rush  towards  the  great  doors  of  the  theatre. 

As  those  from  the  boxes  and  pit  rush  into  the 
lobbies  an  avalanche  of  people  from  the  upper  gal- 
leries comes  rolling  down  the  wide  staircase  on 
each  side,  and  despite  all  efforts,  the  outer  doors 
cannot  be  opened.  The  people  in  front  yell  to 
those  in  the  rear  not  to  press  forward  ; but  no  one 
seems  to  understand,  and  they  are  wedged  in  by 
the  excited  crowd. 

Smoke  is  now  rapidly  filling  the  building;  above 
the  yells  of  men  and  the  cries  and  groans  of 
women,  can  be  heard  the  bells  of  the  engines  ; 
the  lights  have  gone  out,  total  darkness  prevails, 
and  a distant  roar,  as  of  the  sea,  notifies  the  terri- 
fied crowd  of  the  raging  fire  which  is  rapidly  gain- 
ing headway. 

People  on  the  staircases,  in  a mad  endeavor  to 
gain  the  entrance,  are  trampling  down  those  in 
front,  and  crawling  over  the  prostrate  forms  that  lie 
in  their  way. 

All  of  a sudden  there  is  a terrific  roar, 
then  an  awful  explosion,  and  the  flooring  at 
the  foot  of  the  stage  is  ripped  up,  and  the  flames 
leap  into  the  theatre,  casting  aluridglare  upon  faces 
of  the  frightened  assembly. 

Oh,  the  dreadful  reign  of  terror  which  siezes  the 
audience  in  this  terrible  moment  of  approaching 
doom  ; the  heart-rending  shrieks,  the  piteous  pleas 
for  mercy,  the  horrible  imprecations  uttered  against 
the  Divinity,  the  maddened  actions  of  the  people 
who,  pent  in  without  any  avenue  of  escape,  furi- 
ously assail  one  another. 

Meanwhile,  the  firemen  have  tried  to  force  open 
the  main  door  of  the  building,  but  the  awful  crush 
from  within  renders  it  impossible  ; they  then  direct 
their  attention  to  the  upper  stories,  and  through 
openings  made  in  the  walls  and  roof,  they  ply  their 
streams  of  water. 

The  flames  have  now  spread  everywhere,  and 
the  theatre  is  like  a fiery  furnance.  Through  the 
curling  black  smoke  the  awful  spectacle  of  human 
misery  and  woe  can  be  seen.  Little  by  little  the 
floor  of  the  theatre  gives  way,  and  the  wretched 
beings,  with  one  shriek  of  despair,  fall  amid  the 
burning  rafters  into  a pit  of  fire 

A cold  shudder  creeps  through  the  hearts  of  all 
those  outside  the  theatre,  as  that  awful  cry  pierces 
the  night  air  ; everyone  feels  that  the  hour  of  doom 


has  arrived  for  those  imprisoned  within  those  burn- 
ing walls. 

All  night  the  fire  rages  ; the  flames  can  be  seen 
for  miles  around  Paris.  Ah,  how  few  there  are  who 
know  that  hundreds  of  fellow-beings  are  being 
burned  to  death.  While  they  are  laughing  and 
chatting  among  themselves,  and  uttering  exclama- 
tions, such  as  these  : “ Oh  how  grand  the  sight  ! ” 
“ How  beautiful  ! ” numerous  souls  are  being  judged, 
and  to-morrow  hundreds  of  families  will  bewail 
their  dead. 

With  the  first  streak  of  dawn  many  retire  to 
their  homes,  thoughtful  and  sad  ; not  a few,  how- 
ever, still  linger  around  the  smouldering  and  crumb- 
ling ruins. 

Excavations  have  begun,  and  bodies,  mutilated 
and  charred,  are  dragged  from  the  debris,  amid  the 
cries  and  imprecations  of  half-crazed  relations  and 
friends.  Paris,  gay  Paris  is  moved  and  horrified. 
For  nearly  five  years  afterwards  the  ruins  of  the 
Opera  Comique  remained  to  tell  the  story  of  that 
awful  night,  in  language  more  eloquent  than  any 
pen  can  describe. 

Philip  Paulding  Brant,  ’97. 


& pXoottligltt  on  the  ^cncTx. 


UNNING  down  past  our  house  is  a narrow 
road  which,  if  you  follow,  will  lead  you 
to  one  of  the  prettiest  pieces  of  sea-shore 
to  be  found  on  Staten  Island. 

One  evening,  calling  “Nip,”  my  little  spaniel,  I 
started  down  the  road  toward  the  beach.  As  the 
road  was  overshadowed  by  trees,  it  was  quite  dark, 
and  only  now  and  then  did  a straggling  moonbeam 
find  its  way  through  the  thick  foliage. 

But  when  I reached  the  beach  I stood  as  if  in  a 
dream.  The  scene  seemed  to  be  suddenly  changed 
from  a dark  roadway  into  Fairyland. 

Above  me  the  star-bestudded  sky  looked  like  a 
beautiful  canopy,  and  the  moon  shed  her  soft  light 
upon  sands  that  gleamed  like  diamonds.  Far  out 
from  the  shore  could  be  seen  the  man-of-war  “New- 
ark,” the  proudest  of  our  White  Squadron. 

“A  dead  calm  rested  on  the  bay, 

The  waves  to  sleep  had  gone.” 

The  great  sheet  of  water  seemed  like  glass,  so 
smooth,  so  undisturbed  was  its  surface. 

No  sound  was  heard  save  the  soft  gurgling  of  the 
waters  on  the  beach. 

How  long  I remained  thus  entranced  I know  not, 
but  suddenly  my  thoughts  were  disturbed  by  a musi- 
cal sound  that  came  clearly  over  the  calm  water, 
Ding-dong  ; ding-dong  ; ding-dong. 

It  was  the  bell  on  the  “ Newark,” 
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Three  bells.  Half-past  nine,  I muttered,  turn- 
ing to  go.  As  I did  so,  I suddenly  became  aware 
that  I had  not  been  alone  on  the  beach;  for,  not  ten 
feet  away,  there  stood  a man  regarding  me  in- 
tently. I was  not  frightened.  Indeed,  I had  no 
time  to  be,  for  before  I could  speak  the  man  ap- 
proached a few  steps  nearer  and  addressed  me  re- 
spectfully. 

“ Young  sir,”  said  he,  “abaft  us,  yonder,  behind 
that  little  hill,  stands  a lonely  hut  by  the  rocks,  with 
a light  shining  in  the  window.  As  I passed  it  I saw 
a face,  looking  out  into  the  night,  which  seemed 
strangely  familiar.  I’ve  been  here  afore,  mate,  but 
I kinder  can’t  get  my  bearings,”  and  he  passed 
his  hand  over  his  forehead  with  the  air  of  a man  who 
was  trying  to  remember  something. 

Whilst  he  spoke  I had  a chance  to  observe  him 
closely.  He  was  a tall,  well-knit  fellow,  dressed  in 
the  garb  of  a sailor  ; his  trousers  were  coarse  but 
neat  looking.  His  blue  blouse,  opened  at  the  top, 
disclosed  a fine  chest ; his  face  was  covered  with  a 
black  beard.  He  would  have  been  a good-looking 
man  if  it  were  not  for  the  strange,  vacant  stare  in  his 
blue  eyes.  He  seemed  to  be  making  a great  effort 
to  remember  something. 

Seeing  that  I did  not  answer  at  once  the  sailor 
went  on  : “I  do  not  ask  from  mere  curiosity,  my 
boy.  I once  had  a wife  and  children,  and  as  I 
passed  that  hut  it  seemed  as  if — but  I can’t  recol- 
lect. Here  my  memory  stops.  A film  seems  to 
hang  over  my  past  which  I cannot  penetrate.  God 
help  me  ! God — help — me  !”  And  covering  his  face 
with  his  hands,  the  poor  fellow  sobbed  as  if  his  heart 
would  break. 

Approaching  him,  and  laying  my  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  I hastened  to  tell  him  how,  on  the  day  of 
the  terrible  storm  in  ’88,  James  Martin  started  to  go 
out  to  sea,  to  cast  his  nets,  and  how  his  wife  tried  to 
dissuade  him.  But  they  were  poor,  and  the  fisher- 
man could  not  afford  to  lose  a day’s  fishing. 

“ For  men  must  work  and  women  must  weep, 
Though  storms  be  sudden  and  waters  deep.” 

“ And  so  at  twilight,”  I went  on,  becoming 
warmed  up  to  my  subject,  “and  so  at  twilight,  Mar- 
tin kissed  his  wife  and  children  and  started  out  in 
his  little  boat.  When  he  had  been  out  about  an 
hour  the  sky  suddenly  darkened.  By  eight  o’clock 
the  waves  were  running  mountain-high,  and  the 
wind  was  blowing  a hurricane.  The  anxious  wife 
placed  a light  in  the  window.  The  thunder  rolled, 
the  lightning  flashed — one  flash,  longer  and  more 
vivid  than  the  others,  showed  the  poor  wife  her 
husband’s  skiff  floating  bottom-side  up,  while  he  was 
no  where  to  be  seen.  The  unfortunate  man  had 
been  drowned.” 

My  listener  slowly  rose  to  his  feet.  The  vacant 
look  had  entirely  left  his  eyes  ; in  its  place  was  a 


bright,  happy  one.  With  tears  streaming  down  his 
face,  the  sailor  cried  : 

“ No,  no,  he  was  not  drowned  ! He  was  picked 
up,  unconscious,  by  a passing  steamer  and  brought 
to  life  a lunatic.  He  wandered  here  to-night.  Your 
vivid  description  has  recalled  him  to  his  senses,  and 
he  will  go  home  a sane  man.  O,  thank  you  ! thank 
you  !”  he  cried,  and  with  a sudden  frenzy  he  wrung 
my  hand.  Then  he  turned  abruptly,  and  soon  dis- 
appeared over  the  hill  leading  to  his  home.  ’98. 


lieutenant  itchuartls. 


Y an  order  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Lieut.  Clarence  R.  Edwards,  23 
U.  S.  Inf.,  was  called  to  Washington  to 
occupy  a position  of  high  trust  in  the  De- 
partment of  War.  While  we  extend  to  our  former 
commandant  our  sincere  congratulations  on  this 
appointment,  we  cannot  refrain  at  the  same  time 
from  expressing  our  deep  regret  at  his  departure. 

During  his  stay  among  us  he  had  gained,  by  his 
many  admirable  qualities,  the  esteem  of  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact. 

On  the  parade  ground,  stern,  quick  to  detect 
even  the  slightest  error,  with  an  excellent  faculty  of 
imparting  to  the  command  a vast  knowledge  of 
military  tactics,  Lieut.  Edwards  placed  our  bat- 
talion among  the  leaders,  if  not  at  the  head  of  col- 
lege cadet  corps.  This  is  no  place  to  expatiate  at 
length  on  the  many  encomiums  that  were  lavished 
upon  us  during  the  past  three  years. 

Lieutenant  Edwards’  lectures  and  explanations 
of  the  tactics  were  always  clear  and  entertaining,  and 
the  Cadet  officers  who  attended  them  found  them  as 
pleasant  as  they  were  profitable. 

When  the  recall  sounded  at  the  end  of  drill, 
Saturday,  Oct.  28,  the  last  at  which  the  Lieutenant 
was  in  command,  the  battalion  was  formed  in  the 
rectangle,  and  Cadet  Capt.  Ferguson  stepped  for- 
ward, and,  with  an  eloquent  address,  presented  to 
our  departing  commandant,  in  behalf  of  the  Corps, 
as  a slight  token  of  esteem  and  appreciation,  a pair 
of  silver  spurs  and  a handsomely  silver-mounted 
meerschaum  pipe. 

Lieutenant  Edwards  thanked  the  Corps  in  a few 
well  chosen  words,  and  with  a parting  advice  re- 
signed command  to  his  successor,  1st  Lieut.  Gran- 
ger Adams,  5 Art. 

On  Monday  morning  Lieut.  Edwards  departed 
for  Washington. 

To  our  new  commandant,  Lieut.  Adams,  we  ex- 
tend our  best  wishes,  and  assure  him  that  we  will 
respond  generously  to  his  efforts  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Corps. 

John  J.  Dockry,  '95. 
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November,  1893. 


HE  usual  bustle  of  the  first  issue  of  the 
MONTHLY  has  subsided.  We  wishto  thank 
our  readers  for  the  words  of  praise  which 
they  have  meted  out  to  us;  and  to  say 
to  the  students  that  we  are  greatly  indebted  to 
them  for  the  generous  support  which  they  have 
shown  in  the  MONTHLY’S  behalf.  In  former  years 
the  whole  burden  of  supporting  the  monthly,  at 
least  financially,  rested  upon  the  Alumni.  Their  lit- 
erary contributions  too  were  wont  to  come  into  our 
hands  very  frequently.  But  the  times  have  greatly 
changed  ; and  we  owe  it  to  the  students  who  are 
now  at  the  college  to  say  that  were  it  not  for  their 
support  the  Fordham  Monthly  might  indeed  cease 
to  be. 

But  without  inveighing  against  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Alumni  let  us  appeal  to  them  to  become 
subscribers  to  the  MONTHLY  and  contributors  to  its 
columns  ; to  interest  themselves  more  enthusi- 
astically about  whatever  issues  from  Fordham,  and 
to  consider  the  journal  as  their  organ  and  means  of 
intercommunication. 

-x- 

* # 

Regarding  the  disturbance  which  took  place  on 
our  campus  during  the  Columbia-Freshmen-In- 
vincible  foot-ball  game  we  must  say  that  the  facts 
in  the  Sun  were  unauthoratively  and  incorrectly 
stated.  To  have  represented  the  students  as  rush- 
ing out  upon  the  field  to  attack  the  Columbia  play- 
ers was  absolutely  unfair,  and  the  advantage  taken 
by  the  person  who  inserted  such  a statement  does 
not  speak  well  for  his  sense  of  fairness.  The  stu- 
dents of  Fordham  College  felt  that  they  had  been 


wronged  by  that  statement,  and  we  here  now  vindi- 
cate our  position  in  that  disturbance  and  charge  the 
Columbia  men  who  were  among  the  spectators, 
with  a levity  and  boyishness  totally  unbecoming  the 
dignity  of  the  Institution  which  they  represented. 

•x- 

* -sc- 

On  the  13th  of  October,  the  students  of  Union 
College  had  the  rare  privilege  of  attending  a lecture 
on  Journalism,  given  by  one  of  the  most  notable 
journalists  of  the  day,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Dana.  The 
lecture  in  itself,  considered  apart  from  the  high 
principles  of  journalism  which  it  contains,  is  a mar- 
vel of  simple,  elegant  and  accurate  language.  In 
it  the  lecturer  enumerates  among  the  books  that 
are  indispensable  to  a man’s  education,  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  and  the  Bible. 

But  it  is  not  particularly  of  Mr.  Dana’s  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Bible  that  we  wish  to  speak,  but  of  the 
fine  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Classics.  To  see 
a man  of  such  rare  abilities  and  singular  powers  take 
such  a standpoint  in  regard  to  the  Classics  as  he 
has  done  is,  in  this  day,  when  thoughts  are  pre- 
valent regarding  the  abolition  of  the  Classics  from 
the  College  curriculum,  extremely  encouraging. 
His  ideal  of  a college  is  a striking  one  ; one  which 
gives  us  great  assurance  in  maintaining  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Jesuit  system  of  education  ; one  which 
is  not  a mere  concept,  but  the  growth  of  long  and 
varied  experience.  His  views  are  those  of  the  best 
educators  of  the  day,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  the 
strong  words  of  approbation  which  the  distin- 
guished editor  lavishes  upon  the  languages  which 
give  to  the  English  tongue  the  very  germ  of  its 
force  and  beauty.  “ Give  the  young  man,”  he  says, 
“a  first  class  course  of  general  education  ; and  if  I 
could  have  my  way  every  young  man  who  is  going 
to  be  a newspaper  man — and  who  is  not  absolutely 
rebellious  against  it — should  learn  Greek  and  Latin 
after  the  good  old  fashion.  I had  rather  take  a 
young  fellow  who  knows  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles 
and  also  has  read  Tacitus  and  can  scan  every  ode  of 
Horace,  I would  rather  take  him  to  report  a prize- 
fight or  a spelling-match,  for  instance,  than  to  take 
one  who  has  never  had  those  advantages.  I believe 
in  colleges  ; I believe  in  high  education;  but  I do 
not  believe  in  scattering  your  fire  before  you  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy.” 

This  lecture  is  certainly  worthy  of  more  than  a 
passing  glance.  It  stands  as  the  expression  of  a 
true  scholar’s  ideas  both  as  regards  the  professior 
which  he  represents  and  the  general  training  which 
a man  of  education  must  go  through. 

* 

# * 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  MONTHLY  we  gave  a passing 
notice  to  Hon  J.  B.  Minahan’s  oration  on  “ Ireland 
and  Home  Rule.”  But  we  see  that  it  deserves  more 
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than  a passing  notice,  now  that  we  have  more  care- 
fully perused  it,  and  perceived  more  clearly  its 
marks  of  excellence.  Considering  the  fact,  too, 
that  it  was  delivered  at  Chicago  to  an  audience  of 
over  15,000  people,  our  congratulations  must  be 
more  generously  extended  to  the  Alumnus  of  whom 
we  are  deservedly  proud.  Mr.  Minahan  wrote  us 
and  modestly  avers  that  whatever  worth  is  in  his 
oration  it  is  due  to  the  careful  attention  which  he 
paid  to  the  principles  of  his  quondam  Professor, 
Rev.  Fr.  Campbell,  ex-Pres.  of  Fordham  and  recent 
Provincial  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

William  A.  Ferguson,  ’94. 


litotes  bxs  the  Win  11. 


HE  annual  Retreat  for  the  students  began 
on  the  evening  of  Sunday  Oct.  fifteenth. 
The  retreat  was  given  by  Rev.  Fr.  Bour- 
saud,  S.J.,  Rector  of  Collegium  Maxi- 
mum, Woodstock,  Md.,  and  formerly  Assistantto the 
Very  Rev.  Fr.  Anderleddy,  S.J.,  the  late  general  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  Fr.  Boursaud’s  sermons  and 
“plain  talk”  produced  a marked  effect  upon  the  boys. 


The  death  of  Francis  Parkman,  the  historian  of 
the  Colonial  Days  of  North  America,  is  a great  loss 
in  the  realm  of  literature,  and  one  which  we  deeply 
deplore.  Of  all  his  works,  perhaps  the  most  admired 
is  “The  Jesuits  in  North  America,”  which,  in  spite 
of  its  shortcomings,  is  the  most  exquisite  volume  in 
the  whole  range  of  our  historical  literature.  For  the 
purely  material  facts  of  the  Jesuit  missions,  Parkman 
is  entirely  reliable;  but,  as  a Catholic  critic  has  well 
remarked,  “Of  the  motives  which  governed  the  mis- 
sionaries, of  their  faith  and  charity,  as  well  as  of 
their  interior  spiritual  life,  he  understands  less  than 
did  the  untutored  Indian.” 

* * 

The  play  “A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,” 
which  is  to  be  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dra- 
matic Society,  Thanksgiving  evening,  promises  to 
be  very  successful. 

* * 

The  re-cataloguing  of  the  students’  library,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Rev.  Fr.  Hughes,  S.J.,  is  nearly 
completed.  Class  catalogues  will  be  issued,  and  only 
such  works  that  are  of  collateral  worth  with  the 
studies  pursued  will  be  recommended.  New  cases 
have  been  added  for  extra  volumes  of  literature  and 
biography. 

* * 

— The  supplement  to  the  College  Prayer  Book  is 
a neat  little  book,  and  gotten  up  with  much  taste. 
Some  of  the  hymns  which  it  contains  are  excellent; 
in  fact  all  that  we  have  thus  far  learned  from  it  are 
of  the  first  order. 


The  New  York  Sun  for  Wednesday,  Nov.  8th, 
says:  A Latin  play,  The  “Phormio”  of  Terence,  is 
to  be  presented  at  Harvard,  with  students  as  actors; 
and  a Baston  paper  takes  occasion  to  say  that  this 
will  be  the  first  Latin  play  ever  played  in  the  theatre 
of  that  university.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that 
the  practice  ofenactingthe  old  Latin  dramatic  works 
in  colleges  has  been  stimulated  by  the  reports  of 
the  performance  of  one  of  them,  not  long  ago,  by 
the  students  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  College  in  this 
city.  The  performance  was  markedly  successful, 
and  the  student-actors  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
the  praise  of  that  distinguished  critic  and  perfect 
Latinist,  Mgr.  Satolli,  the  immediate  representative 
of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  We  have  seen  notices  since  that 
time  of  the  production  of  other  Latin  plays  at  sundry 
American  colleges. 

* * 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  “Life  and  Letters 
of  the  Hon.  M.  P.  O'Connor,”  the  brilliant  orator  and 
statesman  of  South  Carolina,  has  been  edited  by  his 
daughter,  Mary  Doline  O'Connor. 

At  an  early  age  Michael  and  his  brother  Lawrence, 
the  distinguished  architect  of  this  city,  entered  St. 
John’s  College,  Fordham,  where  they  remained  until 
they  we^e  graduated,  in  the  forties. 

The  life  and  letters  of  this  eminent  man  must 
prove  interesting  and  instructing,  because  he  was 
connected  with  some  of  the  most  important  meas- 
ures adopted  by  his  party  during  those  stormy  times 
from  1875  to  1881. 

However  much  people  were  impressed  by  his  tal- 
ent, they  were  more  than  all  impressed  by  his  open 
profession  of  his  creed  and  by  his  practical  Catholic 
life. 

“The  Jesuits  do  not  weaken  one’s  faith,”  as,  thirty 
years  after  his  graduation,  Mr.  O'Connor  testified  in 
an  address  to  the  graduating  class  of  his  Alma  Mater. 

* * 

“Our  Young  People”  speaks  thus  highly  of  our 
journal: 

“Among  our  exchanges  the  Fordham  Monthly, 
of  New  York  City,  is  always  welcomed  with  a heart 
and  a half.  It  would  seem  superfluous  to  mention 
the  excellent  literary  character  of  this  journal;  in- 
deed, we  could  scarcely  conceive  anything  inferior 
coming  from  the  students  of  the  great  St.  John’s 
College.” 

* * 

The  Mass,  on  All  Saints’  Day,  was  celebrated  in 
the  College  Church.  Rev.  Fr.  Hart,  S.J.,  was  cele- 
brant; Rev.  Fr.  Mullen,  S.J.,  deacon,  and  Mr.  John 
C.  Harmon,  S.J.,  sub-deacon. 

* * 

The  Mass  to  be  rendered  by  the  choir,  on  the 
feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Leonard. 

Gounod’s  “Messe  Solennelle.” 

Rosewig. 

A chorus  of  thirty-five  voices  will  support  some 
unison  parts,  interspersed  here  and  there.  The 
soloists  are  Jos.  McHugh,  ’98, soprano;  Mr.  Richard 

Hughes,  tenor;  P.  J.  Dwyer,  ’94,  bass. 

x-  * 

Very  Rev.  Wm.  O’Brien  Pardow,  S.J.,  has  been 
appointed  Provincial  of  the  New  York-Maryland 
Province.  Fr.  Pardow  was  formerly  Rector  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier’s  College.  On  the  day  following 
the  announcement  the  boys  had  a holiday  in  honor 
of  the  new  Provincial. 

-x-  * 

Rev.  John  Quirk,  S.J.,  is  again  Professor  of  Rhe- 
toric and  Oratory.  Rev.  Lawrence  Kavanagh,  S.J., 
has  gone  to  Woodstock,  where  he  is  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  and  Father  T.  McLoughlin,  S.  J.,  who 
spent  a few  days  at  P'ordham,  has  returned  to  Holy 

^ross  College,  Worcester,  Mass. 

■x-  * 

We  congratulate  Prof.  P.  S.  M.  Munro  on  the 
excellent  concert  he  gave  in  Brooklyn  on  the  nth 
ult.  We  note  in  our  Reading-Room  the  presence  of 
an  unique  little  pamphlet  on  the  study  of  Elocution, 
by  the  Professor,  and  felicitate  him  again  on  the 

many  compliments  paid  him  by  the  press. 

* x- 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester,  Mass.,  was  cele- 
brated Wednesday,  Nov.  9th. 

Among  the  distinguished  guests  were  Bishops 
Bradley,  Beaven,  Michaud  and  Harkins,  all  gradu- 
ates of  the  College.  Rt.  Rev.  T.  D.  Beaven  cele- 
brated the  Pontifical  Mass,  and  Rt.  Rev.  D.  Bradley 
preached  the  jubilee  sermon. 

“I  thought  of  the  days  of  old  . . . and  I meditated 
with  my  own  heart,”  Psalms  1,  XXVI.,  6.  “And  I 
rejoiced  in  the  lord  exceedingly,”  Phil.,  IV.,  10. 
The  singing  was  by  the  college  choir  of  twenty 
voices. 

At  the  banquet  many  beautiful  things  were  said 
of  our  sister  college  by  those  whose  words  are  al- 
ways highly  treasured.  In  the  evening  the  students 
gave  a literary  and  musical  entertainment,  which  was 
followed  by  a magnificent  illumination,  a fitting 
crown  for  the  festivities  of  that  memorable  day. 


(Out*  ffvicncls. 

— Last  month  when  we  extended  to  the  faculty 
and  students  of  Notre  Dame  University  our  sincere 
condolence  on  the  loss  they  sustained  in  the  death 
of  their  esteemed  and  Reverend  President,  Very  Rev. 


Kyrie, 

Gloria, 

Credo, 

Sanctus, 

Benedictus, 

Agnus  Dei, 


Thos.  E.  Walsh,  C.S.C.,  we  little  dreamed  that  in 
our  next  issue  of  the  Monthly  we  would  tender  to 
them  our  heartfelt  sympathy  on  the  death  of  Very 
Rev.  Edward  Sorin,  founder  of  the  University. 
Let  us  assure  the  faculty  and  students  of  Notre 
Dame  that  the  name  of  their  saintly  father  will  ever 
be  associated  in  our  minds  with  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  the  United  States. 

— Rev.  Fr.  Richards,  S.J.,  President  of  Geoge- 
town  University,  spent  a few  days  with  us,  as  also 
Fr.  James  Conway,  S.J.,  of  Providence,  R.I.,  and 
Fr.  Jordan,  of  Loyola  College,  Baltimore. 

— Mr.  Frank  Weakley,  ’93,  whom  we  believed  to 
be  studying  medicine,  has  entered  upon  the  study 
of  law,  under  the  tutorship  of  his  father. 

- — Mr.  Chas.  O’Brien,  ’93,  has  been  definitely  heard 
from.  Fie  will  not  worry  his  mind  over  any  particu- 
lar study  for  a year  or  so,  but  will  eventually  take 
up  law. 

— Mr.  Robert  R.  Carmody,  ’92,  is  again  at  George- 
town, and  captain  of  the  foot-ball  team.  What  a 
magnificent  reputation  Bob  and  the  other  Fordham 
boys,  Messrs.  Sullivan,  Comerford  and  O’Neill  are 
making  for  Georgetown!  W^e  rejoice  at  it  and  send 
them  our  congratulations. 

— Rev.  Fr.  Kelly,  S.J.,  who  was  stationed  at 
Fordham  during  a part  of  last  year,  paid  us  a visit 
on  Tuesday,  Nov.  7th.  He  is  now  professor  of 
poetry  at  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College,  N.Y.  City. 

— Mr.  William  Duane,  S.J.,  of  Boston  Lollege, 
spent  an  afternoon  with  u^  on  Sunday,  Nov.  5th. 

— Messrs.  J.  Fairfax  and  Hugh  McLaughlin, ’93, 
are  also  among  our.  recent  visitors.  “Fair.”  finds 
the  study  of  law  interesting.  Hugh  is  following  a 
post-graduate  course  at  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College; 
he  says  that  more  than  a thousand  men  attend  Fr. 
Halpin’s  lectures  every  Monday  and  Wednesday 
nights. 

— Mr.  Wm.  H.  Hurst,  treasurer  of  the  Alumni 
Society,  visited  the  college  during  the  month. 
We  note  also  with  pleasure  the  visits  of  Mr.  Ra- 
badan,  a student  of  the  “forties,"  and  of  Mr.  Cicotte, 
of  the  “seventies.” 

— Rev.  Fr.  Dolan,  of  St.  Agnes’  Parish,  Pater- 
son, N.J.,  and  Frs.  Lee  and  Quinn,  of  St.  John’s, 
visited  us  the  day  when  the  'Varsity  team  defeated 
the  Lyceum  eleven  at  foot-ball. 

■ — -The  members  of  last  year’s  graduating  class 
who  have  become  subscribers  to  the  MONTHLY  are 
the  following:  J.  Howlin  Farley,  N.S.J.,  J.  Tracey 
Langan,  N.S.J.,  Edmund  J.  Tomney,  Francis  J. 
McCann,  Jules  S.  Le  Sage  and  Hubert  J.  Geenen. 
We  are  anxious  to  hear  from  the  others. 

— Mr.  EcLean,  ’92,  paid  us  a visit  during  October 
and  informed  us  that  he  intended  to  start  for  Rome, 
where  he  will  begin  the  study  of  theology. 
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—Mr.  David  Arellano,  ’91,  is  still  in  Paris, -study- 
ing law. 

— Mr.  M.  McCarthy,  S.J.,  to  whose  ability  and 
untiring  efforts  the  excellent  rendition  of  the  Latin 
play  is  largely  due,  spent  a few  hours  with  us  1 ues- 
day,  Nov.  7th. 


FIRST  DIVISION  NOTES. 

R.  MAGRATH  has  greatly  improved  the 
appearance  of  our  gymnasium,  by  way 
of  having  it  repaired  and  refitted  with 
new  apparatus.  Everything  now  is  com- 
plete and  ready  for  the  winter  training. 

— The  holiday,  on  which  we  were  permitted  to 
witness  the  sham-battle  at  Van  Cortland  Park,  was 
passed  very  enjoyably  by  all.  The  battle  was  es- 
pecially appreciated  by  the  corps;  and  all  were  able 
to  conceive  from  the  minature  representation  at  least 
some  idea  of  the  workings  of  a real  battle. 

The  drill  of  several  regiments  was  particularly 
attractive,  but  not  any  better  than  our  admirers  have 
a right  to  expect  from  us. 

— Oh  what  a terrible  destitution  of  political  elo- 
quence and  fire  was  noticeable  on  Election  evening! 
Silence  may  be  golden;  but  in  this  instance  it  rather 
resembled  the  coat  resulting  from  “guilt.” 

Who  stuffed  the  ballot-box? 

— The  mysteries  secreted  in  the  Sodality  melo- 
deon  have  been  alluded  to  even  in  primitive  tradi- 
tions. We  all  imagined  from  Mr.  R.  complete  mas- 
tery over  it,  he  had  finally  discovered  a solution — 
but  alas! 

Nevertheless,  the  music-master  is  in  pursuit  of 
another  solution. 

— At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Sodality  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected:  Prefect,  J.  J.  Dockry, 
’95;  First  Assistant,  L.  L.  Tracey,  ’95;  Second  As- 
sistant, J.  Bryan  Robinson,  ’94;  Treasurer,  M.  E. 
Doran,  ’95;  Secretary,  E.  M.  Hayes,  ’95;  First  Lec- 
tor, P.  J.  Dwyer,  ’64;  Second  Lector,  J.  D.  McCarthy, 
’96;  Sacristan,  Dan’l.  PL  Kiernan,  ’95;  Organist, 
James  W.  Rafferty, ’94.  The  Counsellors  are:  Martin 
H.  Glynn,  ’94;  M.  M.  Boyle,  ’95,  and  Messrs.  Dele- 
hanty  and  Boy lan,  ’96. 

— Fordham  still  continues  to  maintain  her  su- 
premacy for  this  year  on  the  foot-ball  field.  46  to 
6 was  the  result  of  a game  lately  played  with  the 
St.  Agnes’  Lyceum  club.  The  Paterson  Eleven, 
though  heavier  than  our  men,  were  clearly  out- 
classed, as  the  result  testifies. 

The  wearers  of  the  maroon  never  worked  together 
more  harmoniously,  and  this  is  the  secret  of  their 
success. 

On  November  16th  the  Varsity  Team  defeated 
the  Young  Men’s  Club  of  Paterson  by  the  score  of 
50  to  o. 


On  the  19th  the  Varsity  added  another  to  its  list 
of  victories. 

(From  the  New  York  Herald,  Nov.  20th.) 

WON  BY  A SINGLE  TOUCHDOWN 

A close  and  exciting  game  of  foot-ball  was 
played  at  Fordham  College  yesterday  between  the 
Fordhams  and  Jeromes.  The  Fordhams  won  by  a 
score  of  4 to  O.  The  teams  lined  up  as  follows: 

Fordhayi  Positions.  Jero?ne. 

Crosas Left  end John  Kelly 

Ford Left  tackle  Birmingham 

Dwyer.  . Le*t  guard O’G  rman 

Phelan Centre  Gorman 

DeleharPy .Right  Guard S liaefer 

Walsh Right  Tackle T.  McLaughlin 

Malone Right  tnd James  Kelly 

Ferguson Quarter  back Cahalan 

McCafferty Lelt  half  back.  . Rehm 

Berg,  n Right  half  back.  I McLaughlin 

M.  E.  Doran Full  back Anderson 

On  December  2d  Fordham  will  meet  Lafayette, 
at  Easton. 

— The  elections  in  the  Dramatic  Society  were 
characterized  with  remarkable  unanimity.  The  gen- 
tlemen chosen  were  Dan’l.  E.  Kiernan,  ’95,  President; 
John  D.  McCarthy,  ’96,  Vice-President;  Win.  M. 
Boyle,  ’95,  Secretary;  J.  J.  Dockry,  ’95,  Treasurer  ; 
P'rank  Ford,  ’98,  Stage  Manager,  and  Maurice  Clarke, 
’95,  Property  Man. 

— The  elections  in  the  Debating  Society  were  no 
less  unanimous  than  those  in  the  Dramatic  Society. 
The  officers  for  the  first  term  are  as  follows:  Vice- 
President,  Martin  H.  Glynn,  ’94;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  John  F.  Harrington,’  94;  Treasurer,  J. 
H.  O’Rourke,  ’95;  Recording  Secretary,  Ed.  M. 
Hayes,  ’95  ; First  Censor,  Harding  Fisher,  ’95; 
Second  Censor,  J.  J.  Dockry,  ’95. 

L.  Louis  Tracey,  ’95. 

SECOND  DIVISION  NOTES 

HE  Invincibles  have  done  remarkably  well, 
judging  from  the  games  played.  Capt. 
Grainger  gives  his  men  plenty  of  practice 
J and  they  are  a very  strong  team  consider- 
ing their  average  weight.  Quinlan,  their  left-half- 
back, was  disabled  in  a game  and  was  unable  to 
play  for  about  two  weeks.  Barry,  end  rusher,  has 
had  bad  luck  with  his  ankle,  having  hurt  it  two  01- 
three  times.  Lately  he  has  been  going  about  with 
the  assistance  of  an  Irish  blackthorn. 

— On  October  15th  the  Invincibles  played  a team 
calling  themselves  the  Vigilants,  and  totally  disre- 
garding the  example  of  their  namesakes,  were 
beaten — 48  to  o. 

— On  October  19th  the  Invincibles  covered  them- 
selves with  glory  by  defeating  a team  from  Columbia 
College,  calling  themselves  Freshmen.  Though 
this  team  was  composed  of  players  superior  both  in 
height  and  weight  to  the  Invincibles  they  were 
beaten  by  a score  of  4 to  o.  The  touchdown  was 
made  by  Fisher,  who  is  one  of  the  stars  of  the 
team. 
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— On  October  26th  the  Invincibles  added  another 
well-earned  victory  to  their  almost  unblemished 
record.  They  played  the  team  of  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  and  won  after  a well-con- 
tested game — 9 to  o.  This  team  was  so  superior  to 
the  Invincibles  in  weight  that  they  might  have 
played  the  Fordhams.  But  their  superiority  was  in 
pounds  alone,  as  the  result  of  the  game  showed. 

— The  following  are  the  members  of  the  Invinci- 
bles: Left  end,  G.  Barry;  left  tackle,  J.  Hughes; 
left  guard,  P.  Walsh;  center,  C.  Wade;  rightguard, 
C.  Downes;  right  tackle,  P.  Charles;  right  end, 
J.  Fisher;  quarter-back,  C.  Dunne;  left  half-back, 
G.  Hayes;  right  half-back,  F.  Quinlan;  full-back, 
G.  Grainger.  Substitutes:  G.  Ellis,  J.  Revens, 
R.  E.  McDonnell,  P.  Grimes,  J.  Markham.  Per- 
haps the  best  work  has  been  done  by  G.  Grainger, 
C.  Downes,  P.  Walsh,  F.  Quinlan  and  C.  Dunne. 

— We  hear  that  the  Evening  Telegram  requested 
Capt.  Grainger  to  send  his  photograph  for  insertion 
in  one  of  its  issues,  but,  since  it  did  not  appear,  we 
presume  George’s  well-known  modesty  prompted 
him  to  decline. 

— On  October  21st  the  whole  division  went  to  see 
the  sham  battle  at  Van  Courtlandt  Park.  It  was 
enjoyed  by  all,  and  many  smelt  powder  for  the  first 
time.  But  sad  to  relate  those  addicted  to  the  weed 
and  who  succumbed  to  the  temptation  have  lived 
to  rue  the  day. 

— The  Tyros  of  last  year,  now  on  second,  have 
re-organized  under  the  unpretentious  title  of  the 
Maroons.  They  played  one  outside  game  which 
they  won  by  a score  of  6 to  o. 

—The  Freshman  team  played  a game  with  the 
Polytechnic  team,  and  won  by  a score  of  10  to  6. 
The  members  of  the  class  of  ’97  on  Second  Division 
gave  their  cheer  during  the  game  and  succeeded  in 
mystifying  everyone. 

— A new  feature  of  the  Division  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  quoits.  Already  there  are  many  expert 
tossers  of  the  discus. 

— We  had  quite  a time  on  Hallow  E’en  night. 
After  the  time-honored  custom  of  biting  for  apples, 
we  had  a number  of  dances.  Of  course  the  flour 
bags  were  in  demand,  and  it  is  even  rumored  that 
First  Division  were  repulsed  in  a pitched  battle. 

—It  was  a noticeable  fact  that  all  the  boys  morti- 
fied themselves  at  dinner  on  All  Saints  Day.  The 
mortification,  was,  however,  not  altogether  op- 
tional. 

— A new  bell  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  Division 
valuables. 

—-Our  celebration  on  Election  Day  cannot  of 
course  be  compared  with  that  of  last  year;  the  fire 
was  present  but  in  miniature  form,  and  the  speeches 
were  notably  absent. 

John  T.  Delaney,  ’97. 


THIRD  DIVISION  NOTES. 

CTOBER  is  gone  over  to  the  majority, 
and  we  are  one  month  nearer  to  Christ- 
mas. 

Our  Tyro  Foot-ball  team  has  done 
very  well  so  far  this  season,  considering  all  the  dis- 
advantages. Our  first  game  was  on  Thursday 
morning,  October  19th,  with  the  Trinity  Junior 
eleven.  The  Tyro’s  scored  21  points  to  Trinity’s 
o in  the  first  half,  which  was  30  minutes;  and  10 
points  to  Trinity’s  o in  the  second,  which  was  a 15- 
minute  half.  Score:  Tyros,  31;  Trinity,  o. 

— Our  nextgame  was  on  Saturday  morning,  Octo- 
ber 2 1st,  in  which  we  succeeded  in  defeating  Cutler 
by  the  score  of  23  to  6.  The  feature  of  the  game 
was  the  tackling  of  Smith.  Finlay  made  three 
touchdowns  and  kicked  three  goals.  George  Plurst 
kicked  a goal  from  the  field. 

— On  Thursday,  October  26th,  we  played  two 
games;  one  in  the  morning,  in  which  we  beat  the 
St.  Francis  Xavier  eleven  24  to  o.  In  the  afternoon 
Mt.  Morris  brought  up  a team  very  much  heavier 
than  our  team,  and  in  consequence  we  were  beaten 
in  one  half  16  to  6.  We  were  also  handicapped  in 
this  game  by  the  absence  of  four  of  our  men.  Five 
minutes  were  left  to  play  when  Finlay  captured  the 
ball  on  Mt.  Morris’  three-yard  line,  after  a fumble; 
soon  it  was  pushed  foul,  and  the  ball  was  thrown 
out  to  Holden,  who  easily  made  a touchdown, 
from  which  Finlay  kicked  an  easy  goal.  McLean’s 
playing  was  the  feature  of  the  Mt.  Morris  team. 

— -On  Election  Day  we  met  Mt.  Morris  again,  who 
this  time  brought  a team  averaging  103  pounds. 
The  Tyros  played  well,  and  after  fifteen  minutes 
Hurst  was  pushed  over  the  line  for  a touchdown, 
and  Finlay  failed  at  a kick  for  goal.  No  more  scor- 
ing was  done  in  the  first  half.  In  the  second  half, 
after  eight  minutes  play,  Hurst  kicked  a drop  from 
the  field;  soon  after  this  O’Donovan  made  a touch- 
down and  Finlay  kicked  the  goal.  O’Donovan’s 
playing  was  the  feature  of  the  game. 

— Our  Tyro  Reserves  have  been  formed  as  follows: 
T.  McLaughlin,  c.  r.;  W.  Reynolds,  r.  g.;  F.  Hen- 
lein,  1.  g.;  F.  Sheehy,  r.  t.;  B.  Scott,  1.  t.;  V.  Fusco, 
r.  e.;  J.  Rogers,  1.  e.;  E.  Swetnam  (captain),  q.  b.; 
E.  Herst,  r.  h.  b.;  R.  Henry,  1.  h.  b.;  E.  Joyce,  f.  b.* 

— They  played  two  games  with  the  Little  Rocks 
and  were  beaten  in  the  first  game,  which  was  only 
one  half,  4 to  o,  and  won  the  second  by  a score  of 
14  to  o. 

— We  have  another  team  composed  chiefly  of 
“Venosus  Rex's”  braves  of  last  year.  They  would 
like  to  hear  from  all  teams  averaging  seventy-five 
poun  ds. 

— We  have  a new  store  of  books  in  our  Reading- 
Room  so  that  we  will  not  have  to  confine  ourselves 
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wholly  to  the  various  magazines.  By  the  way,  the 
library  is  not  frequented  as  much  as  last  year. 
Have  all  our  literary  members  left  us? 

— On  All  Saints  Day  Mr.  Brosnan,  S.J.,  kindly  en- 
tertained us  in  the  Science  Hall  for  two  hours.  1 his 
is  one  of  a series  of  visits  we  are  expecting. 

— The  two  brothers  from  Sacred  Heart  Academy 
took  a rest  from  their  labors  during  the  past  month 
and  visited  the  World’s  Fair.  They  enjoyed  them- 
selves. 

— Jug — Oh,  name  of  woe!  Many  is  the  complaint 
that  is  heard  every  holiday  as  a few  of  our  mem- 
bers are  seen  going  to  it. 

— Election  Day  passed  very  quietly  with  us;  we 
were  somewhat  disappointed  at  not  lining  the 
usual  bonfire,  but  such  is  the  reward  of  our  evil- 
doings. 

— Tennis  is  among  the  things  of  the  past  for  this 
term.  It  has  given  way  to  hand-ball,  to  the  grati- 
fication of  many  of  us.  Every  day  our  alley  is 
crowded  with  enthusiasts.  The  alley  is  in  the 
same  place  as  was  the  tennis  court. 

—Rev.  Fr.  O’Reilly,  S.J.,  has  undertaken  the 
arduous  task  of  instilling  the  knowledge  of  the 
“Manner  of  Serving  Mass”  into  some  of  our  younger 
members. 

— We  have  organized,  so  to  speak,  a “Snorer’s 
Club.”  They  have  a dormitory  to  themselves,  so 
that  they  can  give  forth  their  bass  and  tenor  notes 
without  the  fear  of  disturbing  any  one  or  of  being 
themselves  disturbed. 

—Father  Mullen  has  been  giving  some  a very  for- 
cible hint  that  they  must  apply  themselves  more  to 
study  and  good  works. 

— During  the  month  we  were  visited  by  one  of  our 
’93  members,  John  Eagleton. 

— Albert  Gumpert  is  with  us  once  more,  looking 
none  the  worse  for  his  head-on  collision  with  a 
Philadelphia  truck. 

— We  are  glad  to  see  some  of  our  old  ’93  Tyros 
battling  for  foot-ball  honors  on  the  Invincible 
foot-ball  team. 

— An  echo  of  the  retreat — “Hell  is  a place  of 
everlasting  torches.” 

— Our  dog  mascots,  Tyro  and  Tyro,  Jr.,  are  among 
the  new  attractions  on  the  Division.  By  the  way, 
who  asked  the  dog’s  Christian  name?  Was  it  the 
same  who  once  caught  a cold  which  turned  into 
ammonia?”  JAMES  J.  Nolan,  ’9 7. 

gay  j?di otars. 

T is  whispered  abroad  that  the  drill  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  will  be  changed 
to  Monday  and  Wednesday.  It  is  a con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished  for. 

— We  congratulate  James  Fisher  and  Patrick 


Walsh  on  their  fine  playing  for  the  ’Varsity  team. 
Their  snap  and  activity  have  contributed  not  a little 
towards  the  team’s  great  success. 

— We  are  pleased  to  observe  that  the  library  is 
patronized  by  nearly  all. 

— Congratulations,  Jules,  on  the  new  stripes. 
“Palmam  qui  meruit,  ferat.”  We  hope  to  hear  soon 
of  your  promotion  to  the  sergeancy. 

— The  Rev.  Vice-President  called  a few  to  task 
for  their  absence  from  the  morning  study  during  the 
Retreat.  Don’t  forget  the  old  philosopher’s  advice 
to  the  king. 

— John  Mulcahy  and  Christopher  Tighe,  of  last 
year’s  English  Rhetoric,  paid  us  a visit  recently. 
John  plays  full-back  for  the  Jeromes,  when  business 
allows  him;  Chris.  Tighe  has  a position  in  the  Wag- 
ner Palace  Car  Company  at  Weehawken,  N.  J. 

James  McDonnell,  ’96. 


GRilSS  l^otcs. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

— Our  new  abode — “Madison  Ave.” — is  declared 
by  all  to  be  a delightful  change  from  living  on  the 
Division.  Our  rooms  are  well-ventilated,  well- 
heated,  cosy  and  cheerful. 

— We  rather  anticipated  to  find  Philosophy  a dry 
study,  but  we  gladly  confess  that  we  have  experi- 
enced a pleasant  surprise.  Owing  to  the  compre- 
hensive, pleasant  and  erudite  lectures  of  Father 
Casey  S.  J.  Philosophy  has  grown  to  be  as  pleasant 
and  as  attractive  a study  as  any  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  during  our  whole  course. 

— In  Philosophy  we  have  already  been  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  syllogism,  and  taught  to 
wield  the  foil  of  true  syllogistic  reasoning;  we 
have  learned  to  set  at  naught  the  objections  of 
Hume,  to  unravel  the  “etherial  braid,  thought- 
woven”  system  of  Des  Cartes,  and  to  wrestle  with 
the  difficulties  of  Berkeley’s  fairy  world. 

— Under  Mr.  Brosnan,  S.J.,  we  are  at  present 
ardently  studying  the  laws  and  physical  properties 
of  matter  and  those  phenomena  that  depend  upon 
physical  changes. 

— Four  times  a week  Father  Hughes  S.J.  enjoys 
the  task  of  conducting  us  through  themazesandlaby- 
rinths  of  Mechanics.  Modesty  forbids  us  to  speak 
of  our  aptitude  and  proficiency;  we  would  prefer 
you  to  gather  this  information  from  our  professor. 

— When  will  our  physicist  deign  to  explain  that 
famous  rubber-instrument  ? Not  one  whit  does 
philosophic  study  affect  the  smile  of  genial  J . 

— Who  said  ’94  could  not  play  football?  Did 
the  gentleman  entertain  the  same  opinion  after  we 
defeated  Rhetoric  so  handsomely? 

— Wanted — a Prof,  of  markmanship.  Apply  to 
D , ’94.  Martin  H.  Glynn,  ’94. 
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RHETORIC. 

— We  had  just  left  the  harbor  and  were  sailing 
along  nicely  when  an  order  came  summoning  our 
Reverend  helmsman  elsewhere.  We  all  feel  that 
we  have  lost  an  excellent  teacher,  but  we  comfort 
ourselves  with  the  thought  that  we  have  laid  a good 
foundation. 

— Rev.  Fr.  McLoughlin,  S.  J.,  our  new  professor, 
seems  to  have  imbibed  a love  for  Latin  and  Greek 
at  the  same  fountain  as  our  quondam  professor,  Rev. 
Fr.  Kavanagh,  S.J. 

— Ye  whom  it  concerns,  remember  the  timely 
advice:  “Do  not  become  ensnared  in  the  meshes  of 
the  mustache.” 

— Mr.  Louis  Potts,  who  hails  from  the  City  of 
Brotherly  Love,  is  the  latest  one  to  join  our  ranks. 
Louis  attended  St.  Joseph’s  College  last  year,  where 
he  won  high  honors. 

— Who  says  Trigonometry  is  not  a delightful 
study? 

— With  what  pleasure  we  look  forward  to  the 
hour  of  chemistry! 

“I  have  it!”  he  did  loudly  cry. 

“What  is  it?”  said  the  teacher.  Then 
The  student  boldly  made  reply, 

“I  have  the  yellow  line  at  ten.” 

— Our  foot-ball  team  has  brought  to  light  many 
stars  which  we  hope  will  not  wane  within  the  next 
twelve  months.  EDWARD  M.  Lamb,  ’95. 


POETRY. 

— Mr.  O’Hara,  S.J.,  who  labored  long  and  hard 
for  our  class  last  year,  does  not  forget  us  even  while 
struggling  with  Hebrew  roots,  at  Woodstock.  He 
has  the  best  wishes  of  his  old  class. 

— William  Cronin,  whose  health  has  been  grad- 
ually failing,  left  for  Pilot  Knob,  Mo.,  where  he  will 
take  a much  needed  rest;  promising,  however,  to 
return  to  ’96  next  term. 

— Daniel  Sullivan  and  Martin  Galvin,  who  were 
among  the  foremost  in  our  class  last  year,  are  both 
doing  well  at  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College. 

— There  is  still  talk  of  a series  of  foot-ball  gamesto 
decide  the  championship  of  the  University  classes. 
We  prefer  not  to  say  just  what  the  Poets  will  do, 
but  they  will  be  heard  from  in  all  probability. 

—Joe  Fogarty  and  Frank  O’Neill  will  be  our 
only  representatives  in  this  year’s  very  promising 
Dramatic  Society. 

— The  election  of  officers  for  baseball  and  ath- 
letics, to  be  held  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  promises  to 
be  unusually  exciting.  As  matters  now  stand, 
Poetry  seems  to  hold  the  balance  of  power,  which 
we  hope  will  insure  the  election  of  competent  offi- 
cers. 

— If  this  bracing  weather  continues  we  are  in 
hopes  of  some  of  those  delightful  rambles  through 


the  picturesque  points  in  the  vicinity.  We  have 
heard  so  much  about  our  Reverend  Professor’s  class- 
walks  last  year  that  we  are  anxiously  looking  for- 
ward to  them.  We  promise  him  that  we  will  not 
mention  the  “sear  and  russet  leaf”  in  our  next 
verses.  Andrew  A.  Boylan,  ’96. 


FI3ST  GRAMMAR. 

— The  Freshmen’s  Herald,  Prceco  Tyronum,  wLJl 
reappear  in  January  as  an  illustrated  monthly. 

— On  Friday,  Nov.  10th,  the  class  of  First  Gram- 
mar (old  name  Classics)  elected  the  following  offi- 
cers: President,  John  T.  Delaney;  Vice-President, 
Oliver  J.  Hackett;  Recorder,  George  V.  Grainger; 
Beadle  and  Poet,  P.  J.  Walsh;  Vice-Beadle,  Robert 
E.  McDonnell;  Treasurer,  J.  Francis  Quinlan; 
Football  Captain,  Joseph  V.  Bergin. 

— The  artist  of  the  class,  Philip  Paulding  Brant, 
formerly  of  the  Jesuit  College  de  1’  Immaculee  Con- 
ception, Paris-Vaugirard,  will  soon  finish  a hand- 
some painting  of  the  Fordham  College  Chapel. 

— The  highest  honors  of  the  class  for  the  month 
of  October  were  won  by  John  H.  Bush,  whose  mark 
was  98  per  cent.  First  testimonials  were  awarded 
to  J.  T.  Delaney  and  J.  F.  Quinlan.  The  class 
numbers  twenty-seven. 

— M.  H.  Halpin,  who  was  absent  for  a month  on 
account  of  pneumonia,  has  again  entered  the  lists 
of  the  class  and  resumed  his  favorite  place  in  the 
evening  “study-hall.” 

— A decided  air  of  seniority  has  come  over  all 
of  us  since  we  took  up  our  quarters  in  the  venerable 
pile  of  First  Division. 

— It  is  rumored  that  one  of  the  class  is  preparing 
for  an  honors  examination  in  the  entire  Odyssey, 
and  that  another  will  make  a like  effort  in  the 
TEneid.  George  V.  Grainger,  ’97. 


SECOND  GRAMMAR. 

— Second  Grammar  is  hard  at  work. 

— Perhaps  Father  Prefect’s  weekly  visits  are  en- 
couraging some  in  their  efforts. 

— In  the  marks  for  October  Peter  Meagher, 
Henry  McLaughlin,  Charles  Downes  and  William 
Reynolds  received  over  ninety;  Lewis  Callan  and 
Paul  Richards  over  eighty. 

— We  hope  to  see  a larger  number  in  the  honor 
list  for  the  month  of  November. 

— Our  foot-ball  team  has  been  organized  with 
Charles  Downes  as  captain,  and  has  proved  itself 
worthy  of  the  class. 

— Our  members  on  Third  Division  may  be  seen 
amusing  themselves  on  the  sand-pit  in  construct- 
ing the  plans  of  Caesar’s  battles  with  the  Gauls 
What  classic  ground  is  here! 
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— Did  you  notice  the  artist  of  the  class?  Suc- 
cess to  you,  Vincent. 

— Our  born  orators  are  fast  improving  under  the 
able  guidance  of  Mr.  Howie,  S.J. 

— The  best  is  probably  ‘Sir  Anthony,”  hey 
George?  Cfias.  E.  Downes,  ’98. 


IBoofcs  and  ^itcvavg  Jlotcs. 

> 

E understand  that  the  publishers  of  Short 
Stories  will  make  unusual  efforts  with 
the  December  and  January  issues  of  this 
magrazine,  to  be  called  the  Christmas  and 
Holiday  Numbers.  These  special  numbers  are  to 
be  profusely  illustrated,  and  the  stories  will  be  by 
many  of  the  best  known  authors. 

— In  the  November  number,  Current  Literature 
gives  five  of  the  best  parodies  in  the  Raven  contest. 
The  Housekeeper’s  Prayer,  by  Mrs.  E.  P.  Hunter, 
was  awarded  the  prize.  The  author  has  caught  the 
spirit  of  Poe's  metre,  and  perpetrated  some  daring 
rhymes  in  true  Poe  style. 

— The  Globe  Quarterly  Review  for  September- 
December  is  rich  in  thought  and  expression.  The 
papers  by  the  editor,  W.  H.  Thorne,  “Popularizing 
Catholic  Worship,”  “John  Ruskin,”  -The  Genius  of 
New  England,”  “The  Mallock  Lights,”  are  written 
in  such  style  as  to  recommend  this  magazine  to 
every  thoughtful  reader.  The  feeling  which  we  ex- 
perienced while  reading  the  e papers  was  that  the 
author  is  a man  who  loves  truth  above  all, things. 
We  read  also  with  much  pleasure  Mary  Onahan’s 
Interrogatory;  and  we  would  say  that,  if  all  the 
other  papers  are  written  with  the  same  force  and 
elegance  as  those  we  have  examined,  the  Globe 
Quarterly  Review  for  September-December  ought 
to  find  its  place  in  every  reading-room. 

— We  are  thankful  to  the  Messrs.  Benziger  Bros., 
for  a copy  of  Claude  Lightfoot,  by  Rev  Francis 
Finn,  S.J.,  author  of  Harry  Dee,  Tom  Playfair,  &c. 
It  is  a book  very  much  suited  to  our  times  and 
country.  Old  and  young  will  find  it  interesting  and 
instructing.  We  venture  to  sav  that  no  boy  who 
has  begun  to  read  Claude  Lightfoot  will  put  it  aside 
until  he  has  finished  reading  it.  It  is  written  in  the 
same  style  which  has  made  the  other  stories  of  this 
distinguished  American  author  so  popular. 

— We  are  also  indebted  to  the  Messrs.  Benziger 
Bros,  for  the  Catholic  Home  Annual  for  1894,  with 
a beautiful  oil  colored  frontispiece  of  Our  Lady  of 
Perpetual  Help.  Those  who  wish  to  read  an  excel- 
lent Christmas  story  will  find  it  in  the  Catholic 
Home  Annual  for  1894. 

The  November  issue  of  the  University  Review 
contains,  among  other  articles  of  college  interest, 


finely  illustrated  accounts  of  foreign  universities  and 
student  life  therein;  an  illustrated  description  of  the 
Latin  play  recently  presented  at  New  York  and  the 
World’s  Fair  by  the  students  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s; 
papers  on  Journalism  in  its  relation  to  college  men. 
by  Mr.  Dana,  of  the  Sun,  and  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  Phi 
Della  Theta  Scroll ; well-chosen  verse,  and  a wide 
selection  of  college  and  fraternity  notes. 

— It  seems  almost  marvellous  that  the  publishers 
of  the  Cosmopolitan  can  offer  to  the  public  such  a 
beautifully  illustrated  magazine,  containing  the 
choicest  English  for  a mere  pittance.  In  the  Nov- 
ember number,  “Letters  of  an  Altrurian  Traveler,” 
by  W.D.  Howells,  were  most  interesting;  the  poems 
“Hagar,”  by  Eliza  P.  Nichols,  and  the  “Mocking 
Bird,”  by  John  B.  Tabb,  are  gems  of  literature. 
We  understand  that  the  publishers  of  the  Cosmo- 
politan will  supply  an  edition  for  December  exceed- 
ing 300,000. 


£*ch<inoics. 

HE  Committee  of  Students  of  the  George- 
town Journal  for  October  deserve  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  neat  appearance 
and  literary  tone  of  their  paper;  and  the 
Society  of  Alumni  on  possessing  such  a worthy 
organ  and  means  of  intercommunication.  For  a 
short,  interesting  and  full  account  of  what  was  to 
be  seen  at  the  World’s  Fair,  the  article  by  Walter 
S.  Martin  is  the  best  we  have  read. 

— The  St.  Mary  s Sentinel  is  a monthly  con- 
ducted after  our  own  mind  and  heart.  Though  in 
appearance  this  admirable  little  paper  is  not  very 
prepossessing,  it  has  a tone  and  snap  which  place  it 
among  the  first  of  our  exchanges.  We  are  always 
glad  to  see  the  Sentinel  enter  our  sanctum. 

— We  have  so  much  to  admire  in  the  Otvl  that 
we  prefer  merely  to  hint  at  it  lest  some  of  the  Ex- 
men will  imagine  that  we  are  trying  to  curry  favor. 
The  Literary  Notes  and  Notices  for  October  deserve 
special  commendation. 

— The  Niagara  Index  {ox  November  reaches  our 
office  just  as  we  are  taking  our  papers  to  the  printer. 
It  is  dressed  like  a bride  going  forth  to  meet  her 
spouse.  A hurried  glance  through  its  pages  reveals 
to  us  that  it  is  no  common  joy  which  fills  the  hearts 
of  the  editors.  We  unite  with  them  in  extending 
our  best  wishes  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  S.  V.  Ryan,  Bishop 
of  Buffalo. 

There  is  a genuine  ring  in  all  the  poems. 


We  always  look  for  something  .rarv  in  the 
Mount  and  we  are  never  disappoint  'V'  n- 

gratulate  the  young  ladies  who  edB  ‘ ""rnKi 


©Imstmas  gatj. 

Tho’  the  earth  still  lend  its  cheer, 

Thro’  the  circling  of  the  year; 

And  Spring  and  Summer,.  Autumn  too, 
Blazoned  each  in  festive  hue, 

Their  own  array  of  beauty  bring, 

Their  own  sweet  song  of  pleasure  sing; 

Tho’  all  the  earth  its  teeming  stores  of 
wealth  display; 

Yet  my  heart  shall  claim 
More  joy  at  Winter’s  name, 

And  burn  wih  purer  glow  on  Christmas  day. 

Let  the  gentle  warmth  of  Spring 
Life  in  myriad  figures  bring; 

Let  the  Summer  sunlight  glow 
Where  the  brightest  flowers  blow; 

The  riches  of  her  precious  store 
Let  Autumn  from  her  bosom  pour; 

While  cheeks  and  eyes  new-thrilling  lile 
display; 

But  yet  the  ice,  the  hail,  the  snow, 

And  grim  old  Winter's  telling  blow 

Shall  strike  a sweeter  chord  on  Christmas  day. 

The  Winter  storm  may  rage, 

And  endless  battles  wage; 

The  North-winds’  cruel  blast 
Sweep  down,  and  ruthless  cast 
The  strength  of  icy  bands 
About  the  barren  lands; 

But  yet  the  fiercest  blast  one  drives  away, 
When  the  spirit’s  jocund  shout 
Defies  the  storm  without, 

And  the  heart  rebounds  with  the  joy  of 
Christmas  day. 

An  aged  man  thou  hast  appeared, 

Old  Winter!  with  thy  rugged  beard, 

Thy  cold,  blue  lips,  and  muffled  chin, — 
Which  speak  not  of  a joy  within, 

Thy  staff  scarce  holds  thy  feeble  frame — 

And  yet  thou  woulds’t  our  young  hearts 
claim  ? 

Ha!  they  should  have  drawn  thee  ’mid  the 
bay, 

The  holly,  and  the  evergreen, 

The  high-heaped  feast,  the  mirth  that’s  seen 
When  gay  hearts  thrill  with  joy  on  Christmas 
day. 


Old  Christmas!  We  shall  picture  thee 
Where  holy,  grateful  hearts  shall  be; 

Where  bosoms  swell  with  sacred  pride 
To  see  there  God  incarnified; 

Where  falls  the  “ Gloria”  of  the  One 
Who  came  to  undo  what  man  had  done; 
Where  ring  the  bells  in  notes  of  wildest  play, 
Out  from  their  old  gray  ivied  tower. 

In  chimes  of  pure  melodious  power, 

The  love  and  praise  of  Him  who  brought  us 
Christmas  day. 

W. 


£he  Sublime  in  indent  (Classics. 


F all  the  influences  which  act  upon  man 
through  his  intellectual  nature,  the  very 
rarest  and  most  elevated  is  that  which 
in  modern  times  is  called  the  Sublime. 
Regarding  those  sources  from  which  man  may  de- 
duce the  true  ideas  of  the  Sublime,  there  are  extant 
many  opinions,  which,  though  differing  in  minor 
details,  are  nevertheless  of  the  same  general  nature. 
Longinus,  our  most  ancient  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject, tells  us  that  the  Sublime  must  delight  us  with 
admiration,  while  Burke,  in  his  inquiry  into  its 
origin,  would  have  us  believe  that  terror  must  also  be 
present  in  order  to  arouse  in  us  a sense  of  the 
Sublime.  This  terror,  however,  as  the  philosopher 
further  defines,  should  not  directly  affect  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  sense,  but  must,  of  necessity,  threaten 
others,  whose  interests  influence  him,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  interwoven  with  the  common  fortunes  of 
mankind. 


According  to  the  statement  of  the  ancient,  as 
well  as  of  the  modern  writer,  the  Sublime  may  be 
divided  into  two  general  orders — the  Physical  and 
the  Moral — both  of  which  classes  may  be  perceived, 
either  in  themselves  alone,  or  by  imitation  and  de- 
scription of  them. 

But  one  word  concerning  the  causes  of  the 
Sublime  as  they  should  exist  in  current  literature. 
True  Sublimity  is  not  to  be  found  in  rhythmic  har- 
mony alone,  nor  should  it  be  imagined  to  exist  in 
high  sounding  phrases,  such  as  may  be  said  to 
abound  in  the  heroic  verses  of  Homer  ; for  that  only 
is  sublime  which  inspires,  pleases  and  is  received 
with  open  hearts  by  all  classes  of  men.  In  order  to 
reach  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  the  Sublime,  there 
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should  be  inherent  to  the  work  itself,  a certain  bold- 
ness and  grandeur  of  thought  and  diction,  a realistic 
representation,  a skillful  application  of  figures  and 
pleasing  metaphors,  together  with  an  equal  and 
graceful  distribution  of  periods.  Throughout  the 
Grecian  authors  we  may  say  there  is  no  word  of  the 
moral  Sublime,  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  had  any 
appreciation  of  it  whatever,  while  in  the  Roman 
poetry,  and  especially  in  the  works  of  Lucan,  at 
times  also  in  Juvenal,  there  is  an  exhibition  of  a 
moral  Sublime,  perfectly  distinct  from  anything 
known  to  Grecian  verse. 

The  delineations  of  republican  grandeur,  as  ex- 
pressed through  the  principal  leaders  in  the  Roman 
camps,  or  the  bold  trampling  under  foot  of  ordinary 
superstitions  and  vulgar  traditions,  as  exhibited  in 
many  cases  by  the  heroic  Roman,  are  in  a style  to 
which  there  is  nothing  similar  in  the  whole  Grecian 
literature,  nor  would  they  have  been  comprehensi- 
ble to  an  Athenian. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  that  species  of  the  Sub- 
lime which  does  not  rest  entirely  on  moral  energies, 
but  on  a synthesis  between  man  and  nature,  there 
is  but  one  great  model  surviving  in  Greek  poetry — 
the  gigantic  drama  of  Prometheus  suffering  on  the 
lofty  crags  of  Mount  Elborus.  A model  indeed 
which  challenges  all  rivalry  and  stands  forth  un- 
equalled by  the  united  genius  of  pagan  poet  and 
orator. 

Nay  more!  For  setting  aside  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  as  having  the  benefit  of 
inspiration,  which  places  them  beyond  the  just 
limits  of  competition,  we  may  justly  affirm  that  there 
is  no  human  composition  which  can  be  challenged 
as  equally  sublime  in  its  conception  and  its  execu- 
tion. 

What  can  be  imagined  more  bold  and  elevating 
than  this  awe-inspiring  description  of  pain  and  tor- 
ment inflicted  upon  the  great  benefactor  of  man- 
kind ? Here,  indeed,  we  perceive  the  existence  of 
the  Sublime  in  the  truest  form,  for  we  are  aroused 
to  pity  and  indignation,  not  alone  for  the  sufferer 
himself,  but  also  for  the  down-trodden  race,  which 
his  found  an  intellectual  savior  in  the  demi-God, 
and  shall  lose  its  strongest  advocate  by  his  de- 
struction. And  in  what  does  this  sublimity  con- 
sist ? In  a certain  measure  it  consists  in  the 
grandeur  of  style  and  diction,  combined  with  the 
skillful  description  of  the  author,  but  by  far  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  recognized  imitation  of 
our  true  Savior’s  crucifixion  ; the  most  sublime 
action  in  the  scope  of  power,  the  sublimity  of  a God 
dying  in  torments  to  restore  the  dignity  of  fallen 
man. 

J.  B.  Robinson,  ’94. 


gain (l  Copperfield. 

F all  the  novels  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  read,  none  has  delighted  me  more 
than  David  Copperfield.  Each  time  that 
I have  taken  it  up,  I have  experienced  a 
new  pleasure.  If  I were  asked  to  describe  this  feel- 
ing, I would  say  that  it  is  something  akin  to  that 
which  we  experience  when  we  meet  an  old  and  sym- 
pathetic friend.  There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  the 
plot,  nothing  calculated  to  arouse  undue  excitement, 
and  cause  us  to  hurry  through  the  pages  in  order 
to  satisfy  a feverish  curiosity.  Each  chapter  is 
sufficiently  beautiful  and  interesting  in  itself,  and  so 
artistically  varied  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
mind  becoming  wearied  to  the  end.  The  many  and 
beautiful  descriptions  which  are  found  here  and 
there  are  like  so  many  gardens  of  flowers  where  one 
loves  to  linger  to  admire  their  beauty  and  to  enjoy 
their  fragrance. 

The  facts  and  adventures  recorded  in  the  life  of 
David  Copperfield  are  much  the  same  as  those  found 
in  the  life  of  any  poor  boy  who  has  lost  his  parents 
at  an  early  age,  and  is  thrown  upon  the  world  to 
battle  for  himself. 

At  the  time  of  David’s  birth  his  mother  was  a 
widow  ; his  father  having  died  some  months 
previous.  After  a short  time  young  Mrs.  Cop- 
perfield married  a second  time  ; and  from  this 
incident  is  mainly  derived  the  cause  of  our  hero’s 
troubles,  as  Mr.  Murdstone  heartily  disliked  the 
boy.  Not  wishing  to  be  annoyed  by  his  presence, 
he  sent  the  child  to  a miserable  school,  which  seems 
to  have  maintained  more  the  character  of  a reform- 
atory than  that  of  an  educational  institution.  Here, 
David,  who  was  of  a kind  and  gentle  disposition, 
grew  up  among  a motley  crowd  of  ragged  and  un- 
ruly urchins.  The  effect  of  the  treatment  which  he 
received  here  was  soon  apparent.  He  now  became 
greatly  emaciated  ; and  having  no  mother  present 
to  watch  over  him,  grew  weak  and  dejected.  A 
strong  friendship  had  in  the  meantime  been  grow- 
ing up  between  David  and  a youth  of  a very  affable 
and  remarkable  character  named  Steerforth.  It 
was  whilst  at  this  school  that  David  lost  his  moth- 
er. He  was  now  obliged  to  shift  for  himself,  and 
we  learn  that  his  first  employment  was  that  of  la- 
belling bottles  in  a dark  cellar.  With  the  exceed- 
ingly small  salary  allowed  him,  he  was  scarcely 
able  to  purchase  enough  food  to  keep  himself  from 
starving.  About  this  time  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  the  gallant  Micawber.  This  gentleman 
was  of  a very  peculiar  disposition,  of  many  possi- 
bilities and  of  many  failures,  sincerely  believing 
that  : “ Procrastination  was  the  thief  of  time.”  He 
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took  as  much  pride  in  displaying  his  category  of 
big  words  before  the  simple  boy  as  if  he  were  mak- 
ing a most  brilliant  address  in  Parliament.  Never- 
theless he  took  a strong  liking  to  the  boy  and  re- 
ceived him  kindly  as  one  of  his  own,  at  the  same 
time  advising  the  youth  never  to  follow  in  his  foot- 
steps. 

After  several  months  of  this  hand-to-mouth  ex- 
istence, David  resolved  to  seek  out  the  aunt  of 
whom  his  mother  had  often  spoken,  and  who  was 
the  only  close  relative  he  had  in  the  world.  After 
a long,  tedious  and  arduous  journey  afoot,  during 
which  he  met  with  many  sad  and  unfortunate  ad- 
ventures ; ill-clothed,  tired  and  footsore,  he  at 
length  found  his  aunt  at  Dover. 

The  good  woman  was  delighted  to  see  her  nephew 
and  received  him  with  the  utmost  kindness. 
With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Dick  she  was  able  to 
send  him  to  a fine  school,  where  he  distinguished 
himself.  On  the  completion  of  his  course  he  pre- 
pared to  study  law.  Disgusted,  after  a short  time 
with  this  sort  of  life,  he  became  an  editor.  His 
talents  in  this  line  were  soon  recognized,  and  he 
became  well  known  and  was  often  invited  out  for 
the  evening.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he  met 
Miss  Dora  whom  he  afterwards  married.  After  the 
death  of  his  young  wife  Mr.  Copperfield  went  abroad 
and  sought  to  divert  his  mind  by  meeting  new 
frien  Is  and  visiting  new  places. 

On  his  return  to  England  he  married  a second 
time.  The  person  was  none  other  than  the  Agnes 
of  his  school  boy  days,  whom  he  always  regarded 
as  a sister,  and  whom  he  called  “his  guiding  star,— 
his  good  angel;  ” and  such  she  proved  to  be  during 
his  whole  life.  Such  is  the  short  and  simple  story 
of  David,  without  those  ornaments  with  which  the 
great  novelist  has  clothed  it. 

But  the  chief  excellence  of  the  story,  however, 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  interesting  and  truthful 
manner  with  which  all  the  characters  are  drawn. 
The  first  one  that  claims  our  attention  is  Mr.  Peg- 
goty,  — a man  of  very  slight  education,  but  of 
great  honesty  and  fixity  of  purpose, — one  who  has 
worked  hard  to  support  himself,  with  many  reverses 
and  disappointments  crossing  his  path.  We  still 
see  him  aiding  his  friends  in  a cheerful  and  kindly 
manner  to  bear  their  burdens  and  comforting  them 
in  affliction. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  gallant  Micawber, 
a man,  who,  although  always  attempting  and  never 
accomplishing,  lived  a very  peculiar  life.  At  one 
minute  rejoicing  in  the  health  of  his  wife  and  twins 
and  still  more  at  the  merest  view  of  employment  ; 
at  another  very  downhearted  at  the  thought  of  being 
in  debt  and  no  more  plate  or  furniture  to  pawn. 
His  letters  to  David  furnish  the  greatest  interest  and 
merriment  ; always  pompous  in  diction,  they  either 


expressed  great  joy  or  dire  distress,  and  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  the  latter  class  generally 
possessed  the  greatest  amount  of  mirth.  In  Uriah 
Heep  we  see  a sycophant  and  hypocrite  almost  sur- 
passing belief.  Bad  as  Marral  undoubtedly  was,  he 
in  no  way  possible  could  compare  with  the  “ meek 
and  ’umble  Ury.  ” Betsy  Trotwood,  David’s  aunt, 
belongs  to  that  class,  who  although  they  may  be 
high-spirited  and  peculiar  in  their  personal  traits, 
nevertheless  possess  generous,  kind  and  loving  quali- 
ties which  make  them  doubly  dear.  Steerforth  al- 
though talented,  agreeable  and  polite  in  the  high- 
est sense  of  the  word  ; blighted  one  life  and  caused 
one  cheerful  fireside  circle  to  be  rudely  separated 
and  a home  to  be  broken.  Of  Agnes,  we  can  only 
mention  what  David  himself  says  of  her  : “ She 

was  so  true,  she  was  beautiful,  she  was  so  good.  ” 

When  Dickens  describes  a scene,  he  does  it  in 
such  a vivid  and  striking  manner,  that  we  seem  to 
be  transported  from  this  world  into  that  of  the  au- 
thor’s imagination.  This  fact  is  especially  true  of 
the  scene  depicting  the  interior  of  the  old  house- 
boat, when  the  occupants,  seated  around  the  table 
are  listening  to  Steerforth  who  is  telling  some  ad- 
venture in  a very  true  and  exciting  manner.  What 
scene  can  move  our  interest  more  than  that  where 
Dickens  describes  the  meeting  between  Mr.  Peggo- 
ty  and  Emily  after  her  hiding-place  has  been  dis- 
closed by  Martha,  or  that  of  the  storm.  It  is  especi- 
ally in  describing  scenes  that  excite  compassion 
that  Dickens  displays  his  power,  and  shows  where 
his  success  lies.  It  seems  that  it  was  the  happy 
mission  of  Dickens  to  delineate  in  a charming  and 
pathetic  manner,  peculiarly  his  own,  the  lives  of 
the  poor  and  wretched  ; to  show  mankind  their 
wrongs  and  grievances,  and  to  make  evident,  as  he 
has  done,  not  only  in  “ David  Copperfield  ” but  also 
in  some  of  his  other  novels,  that  purity  and  true  no- 
bility are  found,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  poorest 
home.  It  seems,  and  is  even  hinted  at  by  the  au- 
thor himself,  that  in  the  life  of  David  Copperfield  he 
portrays  to  a great  extent  some  of  the  incidents  of 
his  own  life  ; — thus  forming  a biography  more 
interesting  and  probably  more  lasting  than  those 
which  have  been  written  of  the  author. 

Thackeray  may  be  classed  with  Dickens  in  his  writ- 
ings. The  former  sought  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind  by  ridiculing  the  foibles  and  follies 
of  the  rich,  while  the  latter  arrived  at  the  same 
point  by  holding  up  to  the  public  gaze  the  mirror 
in  which  were  depicted  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the 
poor.  In  conclusion  we  may  say,  using  the  words 
of  a well-known  critic,  that:  “It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  good  his  writings  have  done, 
the  number  of  tears  they  have  wiped  away,  the 
amount  of  innocent  and  healthy  amusement  they 
have  given.  ” C.  J.  K.  ’95. 
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£hc  TluuiUsounug  glay. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Fordham  Monthly. 

T was  Thanksgiving  Day,  last,  while  the 
city  was  decked  with  streamers  and  its 
people  filled  with  enthusiasm  attendant 
upon  the  struggle  between  the  “ Blue 
and  Orange  ,”  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that 
the  day  could  not  be  more  fittingly  closed  than  by 
a visit  to  the  dear  scenes  of  Saint  John’s.  Reach- 
ing the  college  grounds  I found,  as  of  yore,  quite  a 
treat  in  store.  The  day  is  ever  celebrated  there, 
and  most  appropriately. 

The  play  your  Dramatic  Society  offered  was  that 
standard  gem  by  Philip  Massinger  : 


u%  m 


ciu  Mlay  to  gay  ©Id  gcbts/' 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 

LORD  LOVELL,  -----  Maurige  E.  Doran 
LORD  ALLWORTH,  - Daniel  E.  Kiernan 

SIR  GILES  OVERREACH,  - - - Richard  O.  Hughes 

HENRY,  Overreach’s  Son,  - - - L.  Louis  Tracey 

FRANK  WELLBORN,  a Prodigal,  - William  A.  Ferguson 
TOM  ALLWORTH,  Page  to  Lord  Lovell,  - John  D.  Dockry 
GREEDY,  a Hungry  Justice  of  the  Peace,  - Michael  A.  Doran 
MARRALL,  a Creature  of  Sir  Giles, 

W1LLDO,  a Parson, 

TAP  WELL,  an  Innkeeper, 

FROTH,  Tapwell’s  Friend, 

ORDER,  Steward  to  Lord  Allworth, 

AMBLE,  Usher  “ “ 

FURNACE,  Cook 
WATCHALL,  Porter  “ 

Stage  Managers, 


John  D.  McCarthy 
Edward  M.  Hayes 
Patrick  J.  Dwyer 
Thomas  F.  Barry 
William  M.  Fleming 
Joseph  V.  Bergin 
Charles  J.  McCafferty 
John  B.  Robinson 


Property  Man, 


j Francis  J.  Ford 
j John  D.  King 

Joseph  O’Gorman 


The  sweet  notes  of  the  College  Orchestra  under 
the  able  direction  of  Professor  Adolph  Petersen  gave 
way  to  the  curtain  discovering  a jolly  group  before 
the  inn  of  Tapwell  whose  “ makeups  ” suggested 
acquaintance  with  the  scene.  The  impersonations 
of  Lords  Allworth  and  Lovell  were  presented  in 
a most  creditable  manner,  drawing  from  the  audi- 
ence repeated  and  deserved  praises.  Sir  Giles 
Overreach  hewed  true  to  the  line  and  the  character 
of  that  most  difficult  role  so  well  sustained  through- 
out as  to  command  frequent  and  merited  applause. 
Frank  Wellborn,  as  the  Prodigal,  in  his  riotous  liv- 
ing, final  reclamation  and  carriage  after  restoration, 
bespoke  a fine  conception  by  the  impersonator.  The 
rendering  of  the  hungry  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
Greedy,  was  indeed  so  well  drawn,  that  I thought 
perhaps  the  tricks  attributed  to  the  profession 
might  sometime  be  on  truth’s  border. 

The  musical  and  vocal  parts  plainly  showed  the 
abilities  of  the  players  and  proved  that  they  weie 
worshippers  at  the  shrine  of  more  than  one  of  the 


Nine  Sisters.  The  stage  setting,  the  costumes  and 
the  detail,  came  in  for  great  meed  of  praise  and 
credit  to  the  direction. 

It  seemed  to  me  while  witnessing  your  efforts, 
though  almost  a decade  and  a half  have  passed  since 
I trod  the  pebbled  paths  of  discipline  within  your 
precincts  of  science  and  religion,  that  I was  again 
as  one  of  you.  New  faces,  it  is  true,  were  there — and 
yet  the  younger  seeming  but  a reflection  ofthe  old, — 
a few  of  the  Reverend  Professors  of  our  time  re- 
maining as  if  to  weld  the  present  with  the  past, 
brought  back  the  memories  of  the  Seventies, 
and  to  my  thoughts  I gave  loose  rein  which  carried 
me  back  to  the  years  when  we  too  submitted  our- 
selves to  the  hands  of  the  costumer  and  dipped  our 
fingers  in  the  mysteries  of  his  “ makeup  box  ”. 

The  changes  too,  were  much  marked,— your 
pretty,  cosey  theatre,  furnished  throughout  with  fore- 
thought and  execution,  and  for  which  I am  sure  you 
are  most  thankful  for  the  substantial  interest  taken 
by  the  college  authorities.  Its  site  is  that  of  our 
commons,  whither  we  were  wont  to  trace  our  steps 
to  drive  away  “that  aching  void.” 

In  our  time, within  an  hour  we  transformed  our  Study 
Hall  from  a scene  of  silence  and  study,  from  a quiet 
workshop  littered  with  chips  from  Philosopy,  Class- 
ics, and  the  Sciences,  swept  and  burnished  to  give 
place  to  the  gayety  and  mirth  of  the  drama  in 
entertainment  of  the  Reverend  Faculty,  our  fellow 
students  and  their  friends. 

You  impressed  me  too,  with  the  fact  that  the 
time-honored  institution  of  Dramatics  had  lost  none 
of  its  vigor  ; that  you  were  as  painstaking  and  as 
eager  to  shine,  as  ever  did  the  members  in  the  past, 
when  they  essayed  to  wear  the  sock  and  buskin  to 
spin  the  comic  and  the  tragic  tale. 

In  their  efforts  it  was  their  good  fortune  to  have 
the  direction  of  one  so  able  as  Father  Scully;  later, 
the  honored  President  of  Saint  John’s  and  to  whose 
untiring  labors  much  of  their  apparent  success  was 
due.  Nor  can  we  pass  the  interest  taken  by  the  late 
lamented  and  gifted  Father  Doucet,  who,  ever 
mindful  of  the  injunction, 

Neu  quid  rnedios  intercinat  actus 
Quod  non  proposito  conducat  et  hcereat  apte." 
saw  to  it  that  all  was  conducive  and  coherent  to  the 
design  in  the  entre-actes.  Who  ' can  forget  him 
stepping  from  his  chair  of  philosophy,  grasping  his 
bow  marshalling  the  musical  talent  to  render  “ The 
Anvil  Chorus,”  so  realistically,  as  to  be  classed 
worthy  of  the  legitimate  in  Opera,  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  famous  Brother  Julius  Mace  and 
Professor  Simon — a glorious  trio. 

And  with  such  material  as  a McLoughlin,  a 
McNamara,  a Reynaud,  a McMannus  and  others 
equally  trained  under  such  direction,  we  had  results 
most  gratifying. 
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Dramatics  as  an  institution  at  Fordham  may 
almost  be  classed  as  a part  of  the  college  course, 
though  it  appear  not  in  the  prospectus  ; and  I re- 
turned to  the  city  convinced  that  your  players  of 
to-day  are  worthy  successors  to  those  whose  parts 
are  now  on  the  broader  stage;  of  life  and  that  with 
a Iviernan,  a Hughes,  a Ferguson  or  a Doran,  your 
presentations  preserve  a standard  of  excellence 
of  which  our  dear  old  Alma  Mater  has  ever  been 
proud,  ever  sought  for,  always  gained,  and  how 
could  it  be  otherwise,  guided,  as  they  ever  have 
been,  by  direction  so  able,  so  willing. 

Alumnus. 

2V  (Christmas  (6ift. 


OWN  through  the  chill  air  came  the  small, 
feathery,  flakes  of  snow.  Down  past  the 
high  steeple  of  the  little  old  church  they 
came  ; and  then  down  past  the  window 
of  the  rectory,  flashing  for  a moment  in  the  bright 
light,  before  disappearing  iyi  darkness.  A glance 
through  the  windows  reveals  the  cheerful  log  fire 
lighting  up  the  darkness  of  the  room,  the  well  filled 
bookcases,  and  the  good  old  pastor  himself,  as  he 
sat  there  in  his  grqat  armchair,  with  bowed  head, 
reciting  his  office. 


At  length,  after  closing  his  book,  and  carefully 
taking  off  and  wiping  his  spectacles,  this  reverend 
old  gentleman,  naturally  enough,  begins  to  think  of 
the  morrow,  Christmas  Day.  Forty  years  ago  he 
celebrated  his  first  Christmas  mass,  and  entered 
upon  his  priestly  functions  ; then  he  was  a young 
curate,  healthy,  vigorous,  and  eager  to  promote 
God's  work.  Now,  his  zeal  was  the  same,  but  time 
had  frosted  his  dark  hair  and  his  gait,  though 
strong  enough,  had  become  much  slower. 

In  those  early  days  he  had  for  a companion,  a 
young  man,  scarcely  more  than  a boy  in  years  ; 
of  good  family,  but  one  in  unfortunate  circum- 
stances. He  had  loved  the  youth  as  a brother, 
and  when  one  day  his  young  friend  was  missed, 
and  after  a diligent  search  could  not  be  found,  the 
priest  shared  in  the  family’s  grief,  and  for  a long 
time  was  inconsolable.  However,  even  this  at  first 
uncontrollable  griel  passed  away,  and  now  all  but 
the  young  man’s  memory  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
course  of  time  and  in  the  whirling  by  of  new 
events. 

Carried  away  by  the  pleasing  memories  of  the 
past,  the  good  priest’s  thoughts  were  turned  back 
to  that  first  Christmas  eve,  nearly  nineteen  centu- 
ries ago.  He  mused  on  the  Babe  who  was  to  be 
the  salvation  of  the  world,  born  in  a lowly  stable, 
unknown,  uncared  for,  unsought,  save  by  Mary  and 
Joseph,  until  the  shepherds  and  three  royal  strangers 
warned  by  miraculous  doings,  came  to  offer  their 
homage,  adoration  and  love. 


Suddenly  the  tinkle  of  his  bell  aroused  him  from 
his  musings  ; hastily  rising  and  gazing  about,  he 
noticed  that  the  fire  was  burning  low,  and  though 
the  street  lamps  still  flickered  without,  the  busy 
crowd  of  passers  by,  with  their  arms  full  of  bundles 
and  Christmas  gifts,  had  ceased  to  come  and  go  be- 
fore his  window.  Yes,  even  the  snow  had  stopped 
falling  and  everything  admonished  him  that  his 
musings  had  led  him  to  drop  off  into  a gentle 
sleep. 

Again  his  bell  sounded,  and  opening  the  door  he 
beheld  before  him,  a dirty-faced,  tangle-haired,  ill- 
clad  little  urchin,  who  was  busily  engaged  stamp- 
ing his  half  covered  and  wet  feet,  and  breathing 
upon  his  poor  little  pinched  blue  hands.  “Come 
in,  come  in,”  said  the  good  father,  “ what  brings  you 
out  at  this  time,  and  on  this  night  ?”  The  child 
answered  that  it  was  a sick  call,  no  doubt  very  im- 
portant, as  he  had  been  sent  out  in  a great  hurry  by 
a poor  lady  who  lived  in  the  same  house  with  him  ; 
not  very  far  away. 

Bustling  around,  the  priest  was  not  long  getting 
ready,  and  having  delighted  the  heart  of  the  little 
boy  with  some  Christmas  sweets,  he  bade  him 
lead,  and  he  would  follow  a little  behind. 

First  their  road  lay  along  the  broad  avenues  lined 
with  rich  mansions,  wherein,  dancing  and  pleasures 
were  still  at  their  height,  as  the  guests,  young  and 
old,  right  royally  celebrated  the  passing  of  another 
Christmas  eve.  Turning  a corner  and  still  moving 
swiftly  along  over  the  snowy  mantle  that  enveloped 
the  streets,  they  came  into  the  poorer  part  of  the 
city. 

Here,  dark,  frowning,  foul  tenements,  took  the 
place  of  the  well  lighted,  well  ventilated  palaces 
which  they  had  not  long  since  passed.  Before  an 
ill-appearing  house,  but  one  not  unknown  to  the. 
priest,  the  little  guide  halts,  and  mounting  the  high 
steps,  opens  the  door  and  begins  leading  the  way 
up  a rickety  old  flight  of  stairs  ; up,  up,  they  go,  till 
it  seems  as  if  they  would  never  stop,  yet  just  when 
the  priest  begins  to  feel  the  need  of  rest,  a landing, 
the  sixth  one  they  had  passed,  was  reached  ; 
where  the  boy,  pointing  to  a partly  opened  door, 
said : “ In  there,  ” and  vanished  down  the  dark 
stairs  again,  astride  the  banister. 

For  an  instant  the  old  father  pauses,  to  regain 
his  breath,  then  moving  towards  the  door,  he  gently 
knocks  and  enters.  Before  him  is  a small,  square 
room,  with  few  ornaments,  but  everything  clean 
and  neat  ; in  the  center  of  the  room,  an  old  table 
supported  a book  and  candlestick;  on  the  walls  were 
a picture  of  the  Madonna  and  a crucifix. 

At  the  table  sat  a woman,  who,  though  past  the 
middle  course  of  life,  was  beautiful  ; her  dress,  worn 
but  clean,  gave  her  an  appearance  of  refinement, 
not  in  keeping  with  the  position  she  now  occupied. 
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In  a corner  of  the  room  stretched  on  a rude  pallet 
lay  a man  whose  unkempt  hair  and  beard,  his  face 
flushed,  his  eyes  glassy  and  staring,  at  once  showed 
that  he  had  passed  through  a severe  illness  and  was 
rapidly  nearing  his  end. 

When  the  priest  first  entered,  the  woman  closed 
the  book  she  was  reading  aloud,  and  drawing  a 
chair  to  the  sick  man’s  bedside,  she  welcomed  the 
father,  told  him  that  as  she  had  deemed  it  absolutely 
imperative,  she  had  sent  for  him  to  come  and  to 
prepare  the  sick  man  for  death  ; then  retiring  into 
the  hall  she  left  the  penitent  alone  with  his  con- 
fessor. 

It  was  a long  time  before  she  was  called  in  again, 
and  then  glancing  at  the  happy  contented  expres- 
sion of  the  sufferer’s  countenance,  she  at  first  was 
led  to  believe  that  he  had  been  improving  but  it  was 
in  spiritual  strength  rather  than  in  bodily  strength. 
She  looked  for  the  priest,  and  saw  him  kneeling  by 
the  cot,  engaged  in  fervent  meditations,  and  hold- 
ing the  sick  man  by  the  hand;  and  immediately  fol- 
lowing his  example,  she  knelt  on  the  other  side. 

And  now,  just  as  from  a neighboring  steeple,  the 
silvery  chimes  ring  the  birth  of  a new  Christmas 
day,  the  patient  draws  his  only  remaining  friends  close 
to  his  side,  by  a last  feeble  effort,  and  still  murmuring 
in  answer  to  the  “prayers  for  the  dying,”  read  by 
the  priest,  he  whispers:  “ Sister  ! —dear  ! — lost! 
Friend  ! — Farewell ! ” And  as  the  chimes  cease  and 
the  echoes  ascend,  they  bear  this  soul  up  to  God. 

In  the  talk  which  followed,  between  the  priest 
and  sister  of  the  dead  man,  his  story  was  soon  told. 
While  still  young;  he  had  one  day  wandered  away 
from  home;  he  knew  not  what  impelled  him  tostray, 
but  he  seemed  unable  to  persuade  himself  to  return 

One  day  a lady,  poor  even  as  himself,  met  him, 
questioned  him,  and  gave  him  the  wherewith  for 
food  and  lodging,  and  became  strongly  interested 
in  him,  finally,  asked  him  to  relate  his  story.  This 
he  did  and  after  comparing  facts  they  found  that 
they  were  brother  and  sister,  reunited  after  long 
years  of  separation  ; and  when  he  told  the  priest 
the  same  story,  after  making  a real  confession,  it 
came  to  light  that  he  was  once,  many  years  back, 
the  same  young  friend  to  whom,  that  very  night,  the 
priest's  thoughts  had  turned. 

When,  the  next  day  the  priest  was  saying  his  Mass, 
he  did  not  forget  the  strange  meeting  of  the  night, 
and  he  prayed  for  that  poor  soul,  which,  though 
fallen  and  trampled  on  by  sin  and  vices,  yet  trium- 
phant died  with  such  holiness  and  repentance,  on 
the  dawn  of  Christ’s  great  birthday.  It  seems  as  if 
it  were  destined  to  be  a Christmas  gift  to  the  Eter- 
nal Father,  for  is  there  not  “greater  joy  in  heaven 
on  one  poor. sinner  doing  penance,  than  on  ninety- 
nine  just.”  Francis  O’Neil,  Jr.,  ’96. 


& (fttmstmas 


With  radiance  born  of  Heaven’s  lustrous  light, 

Fair  gleams  the  manger,  as  the  torch  of  night, 
Foreshadowing  dawn  of  man’s  eternal  day, 

Rains  down  its  beams,  where  Christ,  our  Lord, 
doth  lay. 

The  heaven’s  vaults  with  joyous  hymns  resound; 
The  Shepherds,  full  of  homage,  gather  round 
The  child  who,  garbed  in  lowly,  mean  estate, 
Salutes  the  world  that  once  He  did  create. 

Into  His  world  He  comes;  yet  none  receive 
Him  as  the  Christ  who  would  man’s  lot  retrieve. 
Save  some  few  friendly  ones,  whom  faith  as  guide 
Has  led  anear  to  friendless  Jesus’  side. 

How  wondrous  ’tis,  the  Lord  of  man  should  come 
All  meekly  clad,  and  one  of  us  become  ! 

What  marvel  strange  that  homeless  he  should  be 
Within  the  world  that  is  by  His  decree  ! 

One  fain  had  thought  to  see  Him  on  high  throne, 
With  regal  crown  to  rule  from  zone  to  zone 
All  nations  with  the  mercy  He  can  show, 

The  mercy  that’s  unmeasured  here  below. 

But  reading  well  the  thoughts  that  sway  my  soul, 
Our  Lord  bids  me  my  inner  self  control; 

And  with  the  gentle  wisdom  that  He  knows, 
Rebukes  me  soft,  the  while  His  purpose  shows: 

*******  * 

“For  know,  although  the  Lord  of  Heav’n  and  earth, 
I take  upon  myself  this  humble  birth, 

That  you,  and  all  mankind,  may  learn  forsooth, 
That  I,  your  God — the  way,  the  light  the  truth, — 

Do  bid  you  don  the  armor  of  my  faith, 

And  thus  all  scathless  keep  thy  soul  till  death; 

I bid  you  battle  e’er  in  virtue’s  field 
With  sweet  Humility  for  saving  shield  ! 

Bind  on  the  corselet  of  the  valiant  poor  ! 

Gain  Heavn’ly  wealth,  and  earthly  lack  endure  ! 
And  let  thy  weapon  be  the  tempered  sword, 
Patience,  to  typify  thy  suffering  Lord  !” 

I took  that  lesson,  and  bethought  me  then 
The  ill  return  Our  Lord  receives  from  men, 

Who  reck  not  that  the  Master  lived  their  life 
To  be  their  model  in  this  mortal  strife. 

Edward  M.  Hayes,  ’95. 
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£hc  ffisfteuman's  Mtifc. 


the  coast  of  France  there  is  a small  fish- 
ing village  by  the  name  of  Dupont.  It 
has  a small  harbor,  and  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a rugged  cliff.  Dupont’s  inhabi- 
tants are  composed  of  fishermen  and  their  families. 

John'  Aval  and  his  wife  and  two  sons  lived  in 
this  quaint  old  town.  John  was  an  honest  man, 
and  he  was  respected  very  much  by  his  brother  fish- 
ermen. He  had  a pretty  little  cottage  facing  the 
sea,  about  two  miles  from  the  town.  He  went 
fishing  daily  with  his  elder  son,  a lad  of  fourteen, 
in  and  about  the  harbor.  While  away  fishing  his 
fond  wife  would  look  after  her  household  duties, 
and  when  evening  came  she  would  be  at  the  door 
watching  for  his  return. 

It  was  two  days  before  Christmas  Eve.  It  had 
been  a profitable  year  for  the  fishermen,  and  John 
Aval  also  had  his  reward  for  his  labor.  He  had  not 
been  fishing  for  over  a week,  on  account  of  bad 
weather.  But  now  he  intended  to  go  to  a neighbor- 
ing town  over  the  sea  to  get  some  presents  for 
Christmas.  He  went  with  a party  of  fishermen,  and 
did  not  take  his  son  as  he  was  afraid  of  encounter- 
ing a storm.  John  bid  his  wife  and  children  an 
affectionate  farewell,  promising  them  that  he  would 
return  Christmas  Eve.  He  left  with  a light  heart, 
and  hoping  that  he  would  have  a happy  Christmas. 

On  the  following  morning  after  his  departure,  a 
storm  arose.  His  wife  and  the  elder  boy  prayed 
fervently  to  God  to  allow  him  to  return  to  them 
safely.  The  storm  increased  in  violence,  and  all 
that  day,  and  all  the  next,  the  gale  still  blew. 

The  night  before  chritsmas  Eve,  John’s  family 
redoubled  their  prayers,  and  besought  the  Lord  to 
spare  the  one  they  loved  so  much.  For  it  seemed 
to  them  that  the  fury  of  the  storm  would  not  abate 
for  some  days.  They  stayed  on  their  knees  far 
into  the  night,  sobbing  out  their  prayers.  The 
careful  wife  had  placed  a lamp  in  the  window, 
so  that  it  would  direct  the  fishermen  safely  to  land, 
if  by  chance  they  could  make  the  harbor  in  that 
terrible  storm. 

The  dawn  saw  the  storm  still  raging.  The  roar- 
ing and  crashing  of  the  waves  as  they  beat  upon 
the  reefs,  and  the  howling  of  the  winds,  as  it  tore 
its  way  through  the  shaggy  peaks  of  the  cliffs, 
struck  the  faithful  wife  with  fear,  as  she  was  think- 
ing of  him  who  was  helpless  upon  the  sea,  and  she 
knew  full  well  that  God  alone  could  save  him. 

All  day  the  storm  continued,  all  day  the  fond 
mother  prayed  as  she  gazed  upon  the  wild  elements, 
until  kind  night  came  and  drew  her  mantle  of  dark- 
ness over  the  sorrowful  scene. 


The  lamp  was  again  placed  in  the  window  to  guide 
poor  John  Aval  to  his  home.  But  no,  it  could 
never  be.  For,  at  the  break  of  day,  his  body  was 
found  cast  upon  the  beach.  Did  his  wife  ever  meet 
him  again?  Yes,  for  on  the  same  night  that  he 
died  her  pure  soul  was  carried  up  to  heaven  by  the 
angels,  and  she  met  him  there,  we  hope,  on  Xmas 
Eve.  Lewis  J.  Callan,  ’98 

Jessie's  ©hvtstmas. 

WAS  Christmas  eve.  The  snow  was  fall- 
ing thick  and  fast,  and  was  already  four 
inches  deep,  and  all  the  children  in 
the  city  were  in  bed  early,  so  as  to  give 
Santa  Clausa  chance  to  get  around  and  adorn  their 
Christmas  trees. 

But  Bessie,  the  poor  little  match-girl,  was  not  in 
bed,  nor  was  she  even  in  her  house.  She  was 
crouching  down  in  a corner  to  shelter  herself  from 
the  sharp  winds  and  wet  snow.  She  had  no  coat 
and  her  dress  was  ragged,  and  she  had  no  shoes.  In 
her  tiny  hands  she  held  a bundle  of  matches  which  she 
had  been  trying  to  sell  all  day,  but  had  notsucceeded 
in  selling  one  box.  She  was  afraid  to  go  home  for 
fear  her  stepmother  would  whip  her  for  not  selling 
the  matches. 

Many  people  passed  to  and  fro  with  presents  for 
their  little  ones,  but  no  one  stopped  to  buy  matches 
from  Bessie.  In  many  houses  around  she  could  see 
the  happy  people  adorning  their  Christmas  trees, 
and  the  warm  fires. burning  brightly;  but  there  was 
no  Christmas  for  Bessie,  no  bright  fire  to  warm 
her. 

Soon  she  became  very  tired  from  the  cold  and 
weak  for  the  want  of  food,  aud  fell  into  a slumber. 
Then  she  found  herself  in  a warm  room  watching 
fond  parents  decking  a Christmas  tree;  and  she  was 
very  happy  until  she  awoke  and  found  herself  still 
in  the  corner  with  the  snow  falling  very  fast. 

She  again  falls  asleep,  and  thinks  she  is  in  a grand 
diningroom.  She  smells  the  roast  goose,  and  look- 
ing up  sees  the  goose  on  the  table;  and  what  is 
most  strange,  the  goose  took  a knife  and  fork  in  its 
mouth  and  came  over  to  Bessie.  She  was  about  to 
carve  it,  when  she  awoke  and  found  herself  still  in 
the  corner  and  almost  frozen,  she  began  to  cry — but 
the  winds  grew  sharper  and  the  snow  fell  faster, 
and  for  the  third  time  she  falls  asleep. 

Suddenly  she  hears  the  sound  of  music  in  the  air, 
and  looking  up  she  sees  a great  light,  and  a company 
of  white- robed  spirits  coming  from  the  sky.  As 
they  draw  near  she  recognized  her  mother,  and 
throwing  her  arms  about  her  neck  kisses  her  and 
cries:  ‘"Oh  ! mother  I am  glad  you  came.  Won’t 
you  take  your  little  Bessie  home.”  Mother  smiled 
sweetly  on  her  child,  and  for  answer  took  her  in 
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her  shining  arms,  and  up  they  rose  higher  and 
higher,  amid  the  thousand  falling  flakes,  and  sounds 
of  sweet  voices,  until  they  reached  the  “ Gates  of 
Heaven.  ” 

Cold  and  stiff  lay  Bessie  the  next  morning,  but 
those  who  found  her  saw  that  her  death  could  not 
have  been  a painful  one,  so  sweet  was  the  smile  she 
wore. 

Richard  A.  Berry,  ’99. 


GHtvistmas,  X776. 


T was  Christmas  night.  The  American 
encampment,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Delaware  River,  looked  almost  deserted, 
save  for  an  occasional  sentinel  pacing 

to  and  fro. 

The  broad  Delaware  seemed  to  be  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  any  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, to  surprise  the  Hessians.  Had  it  been  in  the 
summer  time  a passage  could  have  been  effected 
with  the  greatest  ease  ; but  now,  with  the  snow 
falling  and  the  river  full  of  floating  ice,  to  cross 
would  have  been  attempted  by  no  one  except  a mad- 
man or  a genius. 

Suddenly  there  was  heard  the  beating  of  a drum — 
the  signal  for  the  sodiers  to  get  ready  for  a march  ; 
and  in  an  instant  the  whole  camp  was  in  a state  of 
commotion ; nobody  knew  what  Washington  in- 
tended to  do.  Half  the  soldiers  would  disband  and 
go  to  their  homes  in  about  a week,  as  their  terms  ol 
enlistment  would  expire  in  that  time  ; their  cour- 
age, as  well  as  the  courage  of  the  people,  was  be- 
ginning to  weaken. 

Knowing  all  this,  Washington,  with  his  usual  bold 
ingenuity,  had  contrived  a daring  plan  to  revive  the 
patriotism  and  courage  of  his  soldiers.  Previously, 
he  had  procured  all  the  boats  along  the  Delaware, 
and  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  enter  them,  and  cross 
the  river. 

Going  into  the  first  boat  himself,  to  show  his  men 
that  he  was  willing  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  danger, 
Washington  held  aloft  the  American  flag. 

The  soldiers,  encouraged  by  his  example,  strug- 
gled to  push  the  boats  through  the  blocks  of  ice 
which  surrounded  them  on  all  sides,  and  threatened 
to  engulf  them. 

Amid  the  driving  snow  and  the  darkness,  they 
fought  bravely  all  night  against  the  raging  elements ; 
their  perseverance,  however,  was  finally  rewarded; 
for,  about  six  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  December 
26th,  they  reached  the  opposite  shore. 

Immediately  mustering  his  troops  together, 
Washington  marched  along  the  river  toward  Tren- 
ton, where  the  Hessians  were  encamped,  and  still 
celebrating  Christmas. 


In  the  midst  of  their  carousals  the  Americans  sur- 
prised them  ; Colonel  Khal,  their  commander,  was 
killed,  and  one  thousand  prisoners  were  taken. 

Washington  then  recrossed  the  Delaware,  having 
accomplished  one  of  the  most  daring  feats  in  all 
history,  and  with  the  loss  of  but  four  men. 

Henry  L.  McLaughlin,  ’98. 


Sight. 

The  light  burned  low  in  the  cottage  home, 

And  the  stars  were  sadly  shining  ; 

The  raw  wind  sighed,  and  the  lattice  creaked, 

And  the  tree  you  love  was  pining. 

Be  still,  my  heart,  tis  the  blast  you  hear, 

In  their  graves  the  dead  are  lying  ; 

My  chair  I pushed,  and  I sang  a song, 

But  the  tree  you  love  kept  sighing. 

O night,  I cried,  thou  resemblest  Death, 

On  thy  brow  is  written  sadness  ; 

And  yet,  sweet  night,  thou  art  ever  kind, 

To  the  good  thou  bringest  gladness. 

’Twas  night,  methought,  when  the  Infant  God 
From  the  realms  of  day  descended  ; 

’Twas  night  when,  round  the  manger  poor 
The  kingly  strangers  bended. 

’Twas  night,  methought,  'when  He  blessed  and  gave 
To  His  own  the  bread  of  heaven  ; 

'Twas  night,  when  he  triumphant  rose, 

And  the  rock  of  death  was  riven. 

The  light  burned  low  in  the  cottage  home, 

And  the  stars  were  sadly  shining  ; 

The  raw  wind  sighed,  and  the  lattice  creaked, 

And  the  tree  you  love  was  pining. 

But  I was  brave,  for  my  heart  was  strong, 

And  I smiled  in  the  midst  of  my  dreaming  ; 

And  night,  in  spite  of  the  sighing,  tree, 

Was  as  bright  as  the  moon  now  beaming. 

Alumnus. 


^cbatino  Society  iSittlyc. 

(A  paper  read  at  a meelingof  the  Debaling  Society  on  Nov.  26th.) 

HE  custom,  now  happily  prevalent  again 
among  the  members  of  the  Debating 
Society,  of  wearing  its  badge,  is  not  an 
innovation  as  some,  perhaps,  may  think, 
but  an  old  custom  or,  I should  say,  an  ancient 
charge  and  duty  imposed  on  the  members  from  the 
beginning. 

If  we  except  the  period  between  the  year  1885 
and  1892,  the  badge  has  been  worn  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  for  the  past  forty  years. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the 
12th  of  November,  1854,  with  Rev.  Fr.  Smarius, 
S.J.,  as  President.  Its  first  vice-president  was  Gen. 
Martin  McMahon,  ’55,  who  has  since  become 
widely  known  for  his  wisdpm  in  peace  and  valor  in 
war, 
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One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  members  was  to  pro- 
cure a badge  by  which  Philosophy  and  Rhetoric 
might  be  distinguished  while  at  college,  and  by 
which  in  after  life  they  might  recognize  one  another 
as  common  children  of  Alma  Mater. 

It  was  at  their  ninth  meeting  held  on  the  25th  of 
January,  1855,  that  it  was  decided  that  a “ a badge 
be  procured  for  the  Society,  to  be  worn  by  the 
members  on  all  public  occasions,  and  the  wearing 
of  the  badge  be  not  optional.” 

The  committee  appointed  to  procure  the  badges 
for  the  Society  consisted  of  Messrs.  McMahon,  Har- 
gons  and  Smith.  At  the  very  next  meeting  which 
was  held  on  the  28th  of  January,  Fr.  Smarius  pro- 
posed the  befitting  motto,  I1oAe[j.e;oj  < Pdius  K0.1  Ncxaw, 
and  it  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Society. 

At  what  date  the  badge  was  first  worn  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  ; but  when  the  committee  were  ap- 
pointed to  procure  the  badges,  they  were  requested 
to  have  them,  if  possible,  for  their  first  public  de- 
bate, which  took  place  on  the  20th  of  February, 
J855. 

The  badge  is  a fac-simile  of  the  shield  of  the  re- 
doutable  Knights  of  Malta.  It  is  a hollow  triangu- 
lar shield  of  gold  with  a Maltese  cross,  whose  points 
bear  the  initials  11.  <P.  K.  N.,  pendent  from  its  upper 
rim. 

In  choosing  this  badge,  the  Society  displayed 
great  taste.  What  could  prove  a more  proper  in- 
centive in  our  friendly  lists  of  debate  than  this  sym- 
bol under  which  those  doughty  Crusaders  fought  so 
valiantly  ? What  better  models  of  perseverance 
could  we  have  than  those  holy  Knights,  who  despite 
the  greatest  calamities  and  dangers,  still  boldly  per- 
sisted in  their  undertaking,  and  sacrificed  every- 
thing, even  life  itself,  for  their  religion. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of  the  Soci- 
ety's existence,  we  find  a motion  passed,  ordering 
the  annual  purchase  of  the  badges  by  the  members 
of  the  Society  ; and  measures  were  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  fraudulent  obtaining  of  them  by  those  who 
had  no  legitimate  claim  to  wear  them.  So  carefully 
was  the  honor  of  wearing  the  badge  guarded,  that 
shortly  after  it  was  obtained,  the  members  were 
pledged  not  to  reveal  the  meaning  of  the  initials, 
II.  <l>.  h N.,  which  were  engraven  upon  it.  Even 
as  late  as  1884,  we  find  committees  appointed 
to  acquaint  the  new  members  with  their  signifi- 
cance. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  interesting  to  know  that  the 
colors  under  which  Fordham  has  for  so  many  years 
acquired  renown  on  the  college  campus,  may  be 
traced  to  the  Society  badge. 

These  colors  were  first  adopted  by  the  members 
of  the  Society,  in  the  early  seventies,  as  a back- 
ground or  field  for  the  badge  ; and  from  that  time 
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the  maroon  of  the  Debating  Society  became  the 
maroon  of  Fordham. 

Every  year  the  members  of  the  Society  wore  the 
badges  until  1885,  when  for  some  reason,  which  is 
certainly  to  be  regretted,  the  members  failed  to  ob- 
tain them.  In  the  March  number  of  the  Monthly 
of  that  year,  we  find  some  member  of  the  Society 
urging  the  revival  of  the  custom  which  was  surely 
passing  out  of  vogue.  The  appeal  was  in  vain,  and 
in  1886  and  in  the  following  years  the  badge  was 
scarcely  mentioned,  so  completely  was  it  a thing  of 
the  past.  In  1892,  however,  the  old  practice  was 
resumed,  and  the  badge  is  now,  as  we  hope  it  always 
will  be,  worn  by  every  member  of  the  Society. 

When  we  look  back  over  the  history  of  St.  John’s 
Debating  Society,  and  consider  the  meaning  of  its 
emblem,  we  ought  to  be  fired  with  that  zeal  for  the 
glory  of  the  Society  which  was  enkindled  in  the 
hearts  of  the  brave  Knights  of  St.  John,  in  their  de- 
fence of  the  Holy  City.  In  this  way,  so  far  from 
losing  any  of  its  high  heraldic  meaning,  by  its 
being  ours,  it  will  from  our  Christian  performance 
of  duty,  acquire  new  lustre,  “ Decus  decori  addet 
avito.” 

Edward  M.  Lamb,  ’95. 


ST.  JOHN’S  DEBATING  SOCIETY. 


WORK  OF  THE  FALL  TERM. 

Oct.  22. — Election  of  officers. 

Nov.  19. — Subject  for  Debate— Resolved  : that  the 
Senators  of  the  United  States  should  be  elected  by 
popular  suffrage. 

A ffirmative.  Negative. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Mr.  M.  A.  Doran. 

Mr.  Barrington.  Mr.  Dwyer. 

Essay,  “ Daniel  Webster.”  Mr.  Robinson. 

Nov.  26. — Debate — Resolved  : that  the  practice 
of  acting  plays  in  colleges  is  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion and  encouragement. 

A ffirmative.  Negative. 

Mr.  E.  Doran.  Mr.  O’Rourke. 

Mr.  H.  Fisher.  Mr.  Hayes. 

Essay,  “The  Debating  Society  Badge.”  Mr.  Lamb. 

Dec.  3. — Debate — Resolved  : that  the  Geary  Act 
be  enforced. 

A ffirmative.  Negative. 

Mr.  Tracey.  Mr.  Dockry. 

Mr.  W.  Boyle.  Mr.  J.  Fisher. 

Reading  of  the  Constitution  in  place  of  the  Essay. 

Dec.  iO. — Debate — Resolved:  that  the  true  cradle 
of  eloquence  is  a Republic. 

A ffirmative.  Negative. 

Mr.  M’Cafferty.  Mr.  Phelan. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  King. 

Essay,  “ Warwick,  the  King  Maker.”  Mr.  Potts. 
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December,  1893. 


send  forth  the  Xmas  number  of  the 
MONTHLY  to  all  our  readers,  with  the 
very  best  wishes  for  a very  Merry 
Christmas  and  a Happy  New  Year. 
The  thoughts  that  crowd  into  our  minds,  and  the 
feelings  of  exultation  that  takes  possession  of  our 
hearts  at  the  mention  of  the  feast  of  Christmas,  are 
thoughts  and  feelings  that  perhaps  bear  no  repeti- 
tion throughout  the  whole  year. 

However  dull  we  may  have  felt  during  the 
months  preceding  bleak  December,  there  is  still  a 
benign  influence  in  the  anniversary  of  Christ’s  birth 
that  makes  the  hearts  of  men  beat  High  with  happy 
impulses  and  bids  them  gather  in  the  harvest  of  the 
declining  year  with  fixed  resolve  to  make  the  next 
year’s  field  productive  of  a richer  and  a worthier 
growth.  It  is  a season  in  which  we  all  seem  to  be 
closely  united,  one  with  the  other  ; in  which  our 
generosity  to  our  neighbor  is  met  with  like 
generosity  ; in  which,  in  fine,  there  is  a feeling 
extant  that  finds  no  counterpart  on  the  year’s  full 
calendar. 

For  a fortnight  we  shall  absent  ourselves  from 
College  to  become  partakers  in  the  pleasures  that 
surround  the  fireside  at  home.  During  this  time  we 
shall  become  thoroughly  refreshed  and  invigorated, 
and  it  will  be  only  after  the  new  year  has  gotten 
well  under  way,  and  after  all  branches  of  business 
activity  will  have  been  reopened  that  we  shall 
return  to  College  to  resume  the  important  work  of 
preparing  for  examination. 

It  is,  then,  with  light  hearts  that  we  pass  the 
College  por-tals,  leaving  behind  us  on  all  sides 


greetings  of  a Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New 
Year  to  the  Reverend  members  of  the  Faculty. 

* 

* * 

It  has  been  remarked  on  more  than  one  occasion 
during  the  course  of  the  last  few  months,  that  the 
work  of  the  choir  this  year  has  surpassed  that  of 
any  previous  year,  at  least  within  a reasonable 
length  of  time.  The  remark  has  been  made  with 
truth.  We  could  not  have  asked  for  a more 
delightful  rendition  of  the  Mass  than  that  which 
was  given  on  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion. Its  programme  was  printed  in  the  last 
number  of  the  MONTHLY  and,  as  will  be  seen,  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  taken  from  Gounod.  The 
chief  feature  in  the  Gloria  was  the  strength  and 
energy  of  the  several  interspersed  unison  parts, 
which  gave  a grandeur  and  massiveness  truly 
characteristic  of  this  canticle  of  praise. 

The  Et  Incarnatus  est  was  rendered  with  such 
solemn  expression  that  its  interpretation  would 
have  become  intelligible  to  the  most  listless  ob- 
server. The  solos  by  Messrs.  Dwyer,  ’94,  Hughes 
and  McHugh  were  admirable — indeed,  finer  than 
anything  that  those  gentlemen  have  yet  given.  A 
great  deal  of  the  success,  of  course,  necessarily 
devolves  upon  the  Reverend  Director,  Mr.  Scott, 
S.J.,  whose  untiring  efforts  to  give  us  a feast  of 
singing  on  the  above  mentioned  occasion  were  not 
exercised  in  vain. 

Besides  the  work  at  High  Mass  the  choir  also 
deserves  praise  for  the  new  hymns  which  it  has 
selected  from  the  College  Prayer  Book  Supplement 
and,  moreover,  for  the  selections  at  Vespers.  The 
interest  thus  far  manifested  we  are  sure  will  not 
flag,  and  we  will  look  forward  to  the  choir’s  next 
undertaking  with  increased  interest. 

William  A.  Ferguson,  ’94. 


I^otes  by  the  Mlay. 


HE  entertainment  at  Xmas-tide  promises 
to  equal  that  of  former  occasions.  We 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  see  several 
new  stars  shine  with  all  their  effulgence. 
Gounod’s  Nazareth,  adapted  for  soloists  and  a 
chorus  of  thirty-five,  together  with  orchestra  ac- 
companiment, will  be  a feature  of  the  programme. 


Berlin,  Dec.  1st  : “The  Reichstag  adopted,  by 
a vote  of  173  to  136,  the  motion  introduced  to-day 
by  the  Centrists  to  re-admit  the  Jesuits  into 
Germany.” 

We  think  that  this  is  the  best  answer  yet  pub- 
lished in  refutation  to  Bishop  Coxe.  We  can 
imagine  the  illustrious  dignitary  as  exclaiming  : 
“ Et  tu  Brute  ! ” 
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On  December  15th,  the  Philosophers  had  their 
first  public  disputation.  All  the  theses  were  taken 
from  Ontology;  Martin  H.  Glynn,  ’94  was  the 
defendant.  John  J.  Barrington,  ’94,  and  John  F. 
Harrington,  ’94,  were  the  objectors.  William  A. 
Ferguson,  ’94,  read  a dissertation  on  Evidence. 

* * 

Our  skating  holiday  came  on  Wednesday,  Dec. 
13th.  The  day  was  extremely  cold,  but  the  skating 
was  satisfactory  in  every  way. 

* * 

The  Mass,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, was  celebrated  by  Rev.  Jos.  Zwinge,  S.J. 
Rev.  Fr.  Hughes,  S.J.,  was  Deacon  ; Mr.  F.  de 
S.  Howie,  S.J.,  Sub-Deacon.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  Fr.  Hart,  S.J. 

* * 

On  Sunday  evening,  Dec.  10th,  the  Rev.  Professor 
of  Philosophy,  Fr.  James  Casey,  S.J.,  preached  a 
panegyric  on  St.  Francis  Xavier,  in  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s  Church,  N.  Y.  C.  After  the  sermon  the 
church  was  illuminated  with  fourteen  hundred 

electric  lights.  Solemn  Benediction  was  given  by 
Rev.  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  S.J.,  assisted  by  Rev. 
Harmar  C.  Denny,  S.J.,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Ray- 
mond, S.J. 

-x-  * 

The  students  who  figured  in  the  Thanksgiving 
play  deserve  special  praise  for  the  excellent  rendi- 
tion of  their  parts. 

* * 

The  question  for  debate  at  the  meeting  of  the  St. 
John's  Debating  Society  on  Sunday,  Dec.  17th,  will 
be  “Is  baseball  to  be  preferred  to  football,  as  a 
college  sport  ? ” 

* * 

On  the  afternoon  of  Dec.  14th,  Donaghue,  the 
champion  skater  of  the  world,  accompanied  by  his 
trainers,  visited  the  college  and  solicited  permission 
to  skate  on  our  pond.  The  permission  was  readily 
granted,  and  the  boys  had  a rare  .treat  for  about 
half  an  hour.  Afterwards  the  visitors  were  shown 
through  the  college,  and  expressed  themselves  as 
very  much  pleased.  Mr.  Donaghue  promised  to  call 
another  day,  in  company  with  some  fancy  skaters. 

* * 

Thursday,  Dec.  14th,  was  a gala  day  for  the 
members  of  the  chancel  choir  of  St.  John’s.  Their 
Director,  Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  S.J.,  with  the  energy 
which  is  his  wont,  spared  neither  time  nor  means  to 
make  this,  the  last  meeting  of  the  year,  as  pleasant 
and  enjoyable  as  possible.  A bountiful  repast  was 
prepared  for  the  members  in  the  college  refectory, 
where,  with  a plenty  of  good  things  before  them, 
the  boys  feasted  and  made  merry.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  very  joyous  feast,  the  elder  members  of 


the  choir  adjourned  to  the  rehearsal  room,  and  there 
passed  a few  wappy  moments  in  the  pleasure  of  a 
quiet  smoke.  All  the  choir  betook  themselves 
shortly  to  the  college  hall.  Here  an  excellent 
musical  programme  was  given.  Mr.  Martin  Scott, 
S.J.,  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College,  rendered 
exquisite  selections  on  the  violin,  to  the  delight  of 
all  present.  He  was  accompanied  on  the  piano  by 
his  brother,  Mr  Thomas  Scott,  S.J.  Our  Director 
also  drew  forth  admiration  by  his  playing  on  the 
Glockenspiel.  Mr.  R.  O.  Hughes,  of  Thanksgiving 
fame,  contributed  his  share  to  the  enjoyment  of  all, 
and  Mr.  McCafferty,  ’94,  voicing  the  sentiment  of 
each  and  every  member  of  the  choir,  arose  and 
thanked  our  Director  and  his  brother  for  the  excel- 
lent entertainment  given  to  us. 


Ml  it  It  (Ottv  if  r lend  5. 


PEAKING  of  the  Loyola  Union  which 
has  been  lately  organized  in  St. 
Lawrence  Parish,  the  Catholic  Review* 
says  : 

“ Not  the  least  auspicious  feature  connected  with 
the  inception  of  this  new  organization  is  the  fact 
that  the  Rev.  Fr.  McKinnon,  pastor  of  St.  Law- 
rence’s Church,  has  appointed  the  venerable  Fr. 
Fulton  as  Moderator  of  the  Union. 

“A  man  of  broad  learning,  logical  mind,  poetic 
temperament  and  large  human  sympathies,  with 
four  decades  of  experience  behind  him  as  a teacher 
of  youth,  none  could  be  better  fitted  for  the  position 
of  guide,  counselor  and  friend  ; and  the  Loyola 
Union  is  blessed  in  having  him  for  their  Monitor.” 

— We  sincerely  condole  with  Rev.  Fr.  Gannon, 
S.J.,  in  the  loss  he  has  sustained  by  the  death  of 
his  mother. 

— Dec.  14th,  Very  Rev.  Wm.  O.  B.  Pardow,  S.J., 
Provincial  of  the  New  York-Maryland  Province, 
and  Rev.  Wm.  Clarke,  S.  J.,  paid  us  a short  visit. 

— Mr.  J.  Ward  Thoron,  ’83,  a former  editor  of  the 
Monthly,  was  married  recently  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Mr.  Thoron  is  the  donor  of  the  Costin 
medal,  in  honor  of  Rev.  Fr.  Costin,  S.J.,  his  quon- 
dam Professor  in  Mathematics.  Rev.  Fr.  O'Reilly, 
S.J.,  Professor  of  Analytical  Geometry,  informs  us 
that  he  taught  Mr.  Thoron  in  Belles  Lettres  and 
then  in  Rhetoric,  and  that  Joe  was  considered  the 
great  mathematician  in  his  day. 

— We  congratulate  Mr.  Wm.  Tierney,  ’98,  on  the 
appointment  of  his  uncle,  Rt.  Rev.  Michael  Tierney, 
as  Bishop  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

— Rev.  James  P.  Fagan,  S.J.,  has  been  transferred 
to  Frederick,  to  teach  the  Jesuit  Juniors.  He  suc- 
ceeds Rev.  Wm.  F.  Clarke,  S.J.,  recently  appointed 
Secretary  to  the  new  Provincial,  Very  Rev.  Wm. 
0.  B.  Pardow,  S.J. 
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— Thomas  Shea,  ’88,  called  at  the  college  the 
day  after  Thanksgiving,  to  pay  his  respects  to  his 
former  Professor,  our  Rev.  Vice-President.  Tom 
looks  the  embodiment  of  a successful  lawyer.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Michael  Donnelly,  Special 
Latin,  '86.  Long  life  and  success  to  you  both. 

— We  extend  our  sincere  condolence  to  Rev.  P. 
O'Connor,  S.J.,  a former  student,  whose  father  re- 
cently died. 

— Among  our  visitors  during  the  month  we  rec- 
ognized Fr.  Prendergast,  S.J. , formerly  Prefect  at 
St.  Johns,  and  now  stationed  at  St.  liter's  College, 
Jersey  City,  Messrs.  Raymond,  S.J.,  Russel,  SJ., 
Singleton,  S.J.,  M.  Scott,  S.J.  and  C.  Lamb,  S.J. 


IfovcUmmensia. 

FIRST  DIVISION  NOTES. 

all  the  holidays  on  the  College  Calendar, 
there  is  scarcely  another  day  so  replete 
with  both  feasting  and  rejoicing  as 
Thanksgiving  — when  the  “ box  ’figures 
prominently, — but  alas!  there  now  remains  but  a very 
solitary  vestige,  a lean,  gaunt  and  suggestive  wish- 
bone. 

— There  is  a poet  of  sublime  talent  among  us  who 
narrowly  escaped  the  doom  of  being  “born  to  blush 
unseen” — but,  apropos,  he  has  been  discovered  in 
the  bud  and  with  critical  nourishment  he  may  bloom 
into  nothing  short  of  a “daisy.” 

— And  speaking  of  geniuses  recalls  to  our  mind 
that  the  orator  has  not  yet  deserted  us.  Such  ap- 
pealing eloquence  as  we  were  privileged  to  hear 
recently,  has  not  resounded  through  these  halls  for 
many  a day.  The  delivery  was  assuredly  “ par  ex- 
cellence, ” and  the  effect  produced  on  the  auditors, 
simply  electrifying.  With  an  initiation  so  brilliant 
and  a success  so  inevitable,  our  young  Cicero  prom- 
ises to  become  an  orator  “ e pluribus  wins.  ” 

— Now  that  the  elections  are  over,  and  the  out- 
come declared,  it  is  but  meet  for  each  and  every 
one,  friend  or  foe,  to  contribute  his  best  support  to 
the  following  elected  gentlemen  : Thomas  F. 
Barry,  President  ; R.  M.  Sheerer,  Vice-President  ; 
Wm.  Fleming,  Treasurer  ; A.  Boylan,  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  ; Charles  Sinnot,  Recording  Secre- 
tary. 

— There  is  a plan  on  foot  to  organize  a Division 
Glee  Club.  The  undertaking  is  well  worthy  of  en- 
couragement, for  during  the  evening  recreation  in 
Winter,  when  it  otherwise  would  be  quite  uninterest- 
ing, such  an  entertainment  and  amusement  would 
tend  to  enliven  matters  on  the  Division.  There  is 
an  abundance  of  voice,  and  our  ingenious  Mozarts 
are  ever  ready  to  supply  the  music.  Therefore  let 
the  dance  and  song  find  a place  on  the  programme. 


— The  base-ball  net  was  a happy  thought  1 It 
gives  the  Recreation  Hall  a cheerful  appearance, 
and  at  the  same  time  enables  one  to  give  full  rein 
to  his  animal  spirits. 

— Three  First  Divisioners  were  enjoying  them- 
selves very  hugely  on  the  pond,  practicing  some  of 
their  hieroglyphics  movements,  when  lo  ! a slip  — a 
crash  and — and  they  fell  through  a “ hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  ice.  ” 

— We  are  not  inclined  to  be  at  all  attracted  by 
the  idle  criticisms  of  a few  individuals  whose  con- 
summate delight  is  to  growl,  and  to  growl  particu- 
larly when  in  fact  there  is  nothing  to  growl  about. 
We  refrain  from  noticing  such  trivial  concerns  that 
are  not  worthy  of  the  blot  from  our  pen,  for  such 
remarks,  when  catching  any  stray  attentions  that 
may  be  lost  on  them,  are  liable  to  be  reckoned  as 
flattery  ; but  since  the  opportunity  now  has  offered 
itself,  we  may  here  remark  there  is  too  much  of 
that  ever-willing  disposition  to  disparage  and  a 
surplus  of  critics  overrunning  the  market — while  on 
the  other  hand  there  is  a lamentable  dearth  of  ener- 
getic interest.  L.  Louis  TRACEY,  ’95. 


SECOND  DIVISION  NOTES 

— Christmas  has  at  last  arrived  after  many  weary 
days  of  waiting,  and  the  joys  we  were  picturing  to 
ourselves  during  the  last  week  or  so  of  class,  are 
now  to  take  shape.  Many  a one  impatiently  look- 
ing forward  to  this  time,  has  made  ont  calendars, 
with  the  number  of  days  remaining,  number  of 
holidays,  drill-days,  etc.— all  jotted  down  with 
careful  precision. 

— The  Invincibles  played  their  last  two  foot-ball 
games  of  the  season  on  November  16,  and  19,  re- 
spectively. The  former  was  played  at  Staten  Island 
with  St.  Austin’s  School,  in  which  game  the  Invinci- 
bles were  beaten — 14-12.  The  latter  was  played 
here  with  the  Xavier  Club’s  second  team  who  did 
not  even  score.  Only  one-half  was  played,  as  the 
game  began  late.  Score  26-0. 

Some  there  were  whose  efforts  to  expand  the 
memory  were  fruitless,  and  they  mournfully  lament 
their  “filthy  lucre.” 

— On  Thanksgiving  Day,  the  gymnasium  pre- 
sented a scene  of  holiday  profusion.  Boxes,  and 
papers  were  seen  everywhere,  and  the  time-hon- 
ored Thanksgiving  Turkey  appeared  in  multipli- 
cative form. 

The  sports  did  not  come  off  in  the  morning,  as 
was  intended,  but  in  the  afternoon.  Most  of  the 
events  were  well  contested.  The  100-yard  dash 
was  won  by  Gerald  Barry  with  J.  F.  Quinlan,  second. 
The  chances  were  in  favor  of  Quinlan,  but  he  twisted 
his  ankle  again  during  the  race  However,  he  won 
the  120-yard  Hurdle  Race,  with  George  Ellis  second. 
In  the  standing  board-jump,  Dunne  came  out  first 
and  Ellis  second.  The  tables  were  turned  in  the 
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220-vard  dash,  which  Ellis  won,  followed  by  Dunne. 
George  Hayes  came  in  firstin  the  Mile  Run,  followed 
later  on  by  T.  Adams.  B.  Win  garter  threw  the 
base-ball  farthest,  and  Dunne  took  second  place  ; 
Dunne,  however,  won  in  the  contest  of  Putting  the 
Shot.  Other  minor  events  came  off,  notably  the 
Barrell  Race,  in  which  Alabama  Sam  ” furnished 
amusement  for  the  crowd. 

— In  the  evening  the  play  given  by  the  Dramatic 
Society  was  generally  enjoyed.  We  hope  to  see  as 
good  acting  in  the  Christmas  Play. 

— On  ThanksgivingDay  also  Edward  Madden  got 
up  an  impromptu  parade  and  twirled  his  drum- 
major’s  baton  to  the  amusement  and  admiration  of  all. 

— There  is  a rumor  extant  to  the  effect  that  six 
Second  Division  boys  are  to  go  to  First  Division. 
We  do  not  know  how  true  it  is  since  they  have  not 
had  official  notice  yet. 

— Second  Division  is  not  going  to  let  First  get 
ahead  of  them.  Our  net  was  up  almost  as  soon  as 
theirs,  and  the  aspirants  to  base-ball  fame,  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  “ cage  ” practisingin  various  positions. 

— One  of  our  number  may  yet  be  a United  States 
Senator.  For  him  the  light  literature  of  the  day  has 
no  fascinating  charm,  and  he  delves  into  the  solid 
contents  of  works  on  politics. 

— We  had  a brief  period  of  skating  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month.  But  brief  as  it  was,  it  had  its 
share  of  mishaps.  Many  took  a cold  bath,  sorely 
against  their  will,  but  everything  was  taken  good- 
naturedly. 

— During  the  “ hours”  on  Sundays,  the  members 
of  Second  Division  are  by  no  means  in  the  minority. 
The  Division  is  always  well  represented  by  a goodly 
number.  Drill  progresses  pretty  favorably,  though 
for  some  it  occasions  too  much  “fresh  air”;  and  the 
precautionary  measure  against  taking  cold  from  the 
open  air,  namely  no  rest,  does  not  take  the  fancy  of 
every  one. 

— New  Reading  Room  officers  have  been  appoint- 
ed, who  are  very  efficient  in  the  exercise  of  their 
duty,  particularly  “ Willie,  ” of  New  England,  who 
by  his  stentorian  voice  quells  every  symptom  of 
overflow  of  animal  spirits  in  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  Reading  Room. 

— The  pictures  of  the  Invincibles  were  taken  and 
those  of  the  Invincible  Reserves  are  to  be  taken  in 
near  future. 

— The  Pool  Table  has  been  renovated  with  a new 
cloth,  and  a new  set  of  balls  purchased • for  the 
Billiard  Table.  Both  tables  have  many  patronizers 
during  bad  weather. 

J.  Delaney,  ’97 


THIRD  DIVISION  NOTES. 

— The  Tyros  ended  the  foot-ball  season  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  when  they  defeated  the  Mt. 
Morris  team,  and  won  the  handsome  silver  cup  pre- 
sented by  a friend  and  admirer  of  the  Division 
The  Tyros  won  both  games  by  the  following  scores: 
14  to  12  ; 16  to  6. 

— It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  Mt.  Morris  team 
is  the  most  gentlemanly  set  of  boys  that  have  ever 
visited  Fordham.  We  are  always  glad  to  play  with 
them,  and  we  hope  that  the  season  of  ’94  will  see 
Mt.  Morris  and  the  Tyros  again  battling  together 
for  foot-ball  honors..  For  both  games  the  teams 
lined  up  as  follows  : 

Tyros Positions Mt , Morris 

Smith Left  End D.  McLean 

Dolan Left  T ackle Baldwin 

Reynolds Left  Guard Hanford 

Dunn Centre Moran 

Reiss ;.  .Right  Guard Reymond 

Hanlein Right  Tackle Baker 

Nalan Right  End Fechtman 

H.  Herat Quarter  Back Stratton 

O’Donovan Right  Half  Back Herrick 

Finlay Left  Half  Back Nicholson 

G.  Hurst  (Capt,) Full  Back  A.  McLean  (Capt.) 

On  Sunday,  November  17th,  the  octave  of  the 
Feast  of  St. Stanislaus,  Patron  of  our  Sodality,  a meet- 
ing was  held.  Fr.  Hughes,  S.  J.,  gave  us  a short 
instruction  on  the  life  and  virtues  of  St.  Stanislaus. 
Nearly  all  received  Holy  Communion.  The  follow- 
ing were  received  as  members  : John  Dunn,  Leo. 
O’Donovan,  Alfred  O’Donovan,  and  Francis  Sheehy. 

— All  the  Sodalists  offered  up  a Communion  for 
the  soul  of  Fr.  Gannon’s  mother. 

— The  result  of  the  examination  held  on  Sunday 
December  4th  was  : 

P'or  First  Lieut  , James  Nolan,  85n/0. 

George  Hurst,  8o°/0. 

For  Second  Lieut.,  Leo  O’Donovan,  95%. 

For  Sergeants,  A.  Chalmers  Charles,  94°/0. 

Fred  Finlay,,  81%. 

William  Smith,  77°/0. 

Paul  Dolan,  76%. 

For  Corporal,  John  Rogers,  75%  . 

Robert  McLaughlin  was  examined  on  December 
10th  for  Corporal  and  passed.  Edward  Joyce  who 
is  at  home  on  account  of  sickness  will  be  examined 
later. 

— On  Tuesday,  December  6th,  we  had  a pool 
tournament.  The  one  who  could  pocket  all  the 
balls  in  quickest  time  won  a two-pound  box  of 
Huyler’s  candy.  The  fortunate  one  was  Charles 
Risse,  who  cleared  the  table  in  2 min.  35  sec.  Our 
officer  did  it  in  2 : 30. 

—The  Bowling  Alley,  Reading  Room  and  Bill- 
iard Room  are  now  opened,  so  that  we  can  enjoy 
ourselves  inside  while  wind  and  snow  are  playing 
outside. 

— Only  five  of  our  members  were  fortunate 
enough  to  take  Prof.  Yule’s  lectures  on  Memory. 
Those  who  needed  it  most  of  course  did  not  take  it. 
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— Our  dog  mascots,  Tyro  and  Tyro  Jr.  have 
shaken  off  their  mortal  coil  rather  reluctantly. 
The  one  went  to  sleep  with  three  bullets,  the  other 
with  three  stones,  a rope  and  the  brouk. 

— There  was  great  excitement  over  the  Yale — 
Princeton  game.  Julian  was  particularly  excited 
and  overjoyed  at  the  result. 

James  J.  Nolan,  ’97 


Class  Hotes. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

— All  report  having  an  enjoyable  time  on  St. 
Catherine’s  Day.  At  home  or  with  friends  in  the 
morning,  off  to  see  Irving  in  Thomas  a Becket  in 
the  afternoon,  and  then  supper  followed  by  a pleas- 
ant hour  with  Wilson,  in  evening  listening  to 
“ What  the  Dickie  Birds  had  to  say.” 

— Our  specimen  in  Ontologia  occurred  on  the  15th 
inst. 

— We  finished  Mechanics  some  days  ago. 

— During  the  past  month  we  have  enjoyed  many 
pleasant  and  instructive  experiments  in  Physics. 
Nothing  more  interesting  could  be  desired  than  the 
experiments  anent  the  phenomena  of  sound. 

— 94  ever  proud  of  her  warblers,  rejoices  to  add 
to  the  honored  list  the  thriller  of  the  ditty — “ I am 
a Judge  and  agood  Judge,  too.” 

— Eureka  !!!  cried  our  Trojan  glossologist  when 
he  solved  that  anomalistic  mecihanal  perplexity. 

— It  requires  an  artistic  hand  to  picture  a Ver- 
nier. What  say  you,  J ? 

Sane , came  the  reply.  Once  again  in  a low, 
faint,  dreaming  tone — Certissime.  Then  a painful 
silence  until  he  magnanimously  acknowledged  that 
he  did  not  expect  to  be  called  that  P.  M.  Verily, 
indeed,  thine  eyes  were  laden  with  sleep. 

M.  H.  Glynn  ’94. 


RHETORIC. 

— Fr.  Quirk,  S.  J.,  has  greatly  endeared  himself 
to  us  by  the  interest  which  he  displays  in  our  regard. 
We  feel  that  next  term  will  be  most  profitable  and 
enjoyable,  under  his  direction. 

— The  Debating  Society  has  brought  into  light 
much  hidden  eloquence  on  the  part  of  several  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  Those  deserving  special  mention 
are  : John  J.  Dockry,  M.  E.  Doran,  Edw.  M.  Hayes, 
and  J.  Harding  Fisher. 

— Sub  Rosa , John  and  Maurice  are  to  be  the  stars 
in  the  Christmas  play. 

— It  may  be  of  interest  to  some  to  know  that  the 
spring  water  contains  no  harmful  ingredient.  Cal- 
cium and  magnesium  are  the  only  bases  found. 

— The  Historical  Society  has  been  resumed  under 
the  supervision  of  Rev.  Fr.  O'Reilly,  S.  J.  The 


lecture  given  at  the  last  meeting  was  interesting  as 
well  as  instructing. 

• — The  majority  of  Rhetoricians  are  usually  busy  in 
the  Study  Hall  on  recreation  days. 

— We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  members  of  the 
class  of  First  Grammar  are  following  our  exampleby 
editing  as  their  class  paper  the  “ Praeco  Tyronum.” 

Trigant  Burrow,  ’95. 


POETRY. 

— Messrs.  Galvin  and  Sullivan  paid  us  a visit  No- 
vember 23d;  both  are  looking  well  and  happy. 

— Our  membership  in  the  Dramatic  Society  is 
increasing;  the  latest  representatives  are  Messrs. 
O’Shea,  McCarthy  and  Pernin. 

— We  had  more  testimonials  last  month  than  any 
month  up  to  date.  There  are  a few  who  will  have 
to  pay  more  attention  to  Chemistry  hereafter,  as 
that  delightful  science  is  the  principal  stumbling 
block  in  the  way  of  those  coveted  first  testimo- 
nials. 

— Among  other  things  which  we  are  grateful  for 
is  that  walk  on  Thanksgiving  morning  with  our 
Reverened  Professor,  who  pointed  out  everything 
interesting  between  Fordham  and  Berkley  Oval. 

On  that  occasion  we  saw  an  exciting  game  of 
football  between  Fordham’s  crack  teams  ; and 
though  the  air  was  “full  of  pneumonia,”  and  the 
ground  very  muddy,  we  waited  until  James  Fisher 
scored  a touchdown  and  kicked  a goal  for  the  Poe 
P'ield  Club. 

— John  McCarthy  and  Willie  Fleming  held  up  the 
honor  of  Poetry  in  our  recent  entertainment;  their 
acting  merited  the  applause  it  received.  We  are 
told  that  Frank  O’Neil  made  a very  efficient 
prompter. 

— There  is  no  clew  as  to  the  identity  of  the  joyful 
students  who  gave  that  ear-splitting  cheer  for 
Princeton  immediately  after  the  performance. 

— There  is  nothing  colder  than  a cold  bath  on  a 
cold  December  day,  as  one  or  two  of  our  class  will 
testify;  but  boys  will  skate  on  ice  an  inch  and  a half 
thick. 

— There  is  a young  man  in  a certain  class,  not 
Poetry,  who  wrote  a few  rhyming  couplets  not  long 
ago,  and  handed  them  to  his  neighbor  and  compan- 
ion in  misery,  with  this  modest  request,  that  he 
“slice  them  up  into  feet." 

— Any  outsider  could  tell  that  our  semi-annual  re- 
view was  at  hand  by  observing  our  careworn  coun- 
tenances; but  if  he  looked  closer  and  caught  sight 
of  a lingering  look  from  our  tired  eyes,  he  could  dis- 
cern that  the  holidays  are  almost  upon  us. 

— We  congratulate  Claude  on  his  masterly  ren- 
dering of  “The  Chariot  Race”  from  Wallace’s  “Ben 
Hur.”  Claude  always  reminds  us  of  John  R.  Long, 
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our  popular  classmate  of  last  year,  whom  we  could 
not  persuade  to  return  this  year,  although  one  of  the 
most  popular  students  on  the  Division. 

— The  election  of  baseball  officers  was  a great 
surprise,  at  least  to  some.  The  Poets  seelned  to 
have  had  a strong  following,  as  they  elected  two  of 
their  class  to  the  prominent  places  on  the  ticket. 
All  look  forward  to  an  interesting  baseball  season, 
made  doubly  interesting  by  games  with  Seton  Hall 
and  Manhattan  Colleges. 

Andrew  A.  L.  Boylan,  ’96. 


FIRST  CRAMMAR. 


— A Merry  Christmas  to  the  gold  old  class  '97 
and  to  our  esteemed  Professor,  Mr.  J,  H.  Smith,  S.J. 

— Early  in  December  we  finished  our  first  read- 
ing of  all  the  authors  that  we  have  for  examination ; 
the  last  few  weeks  of  class  have  been  devoted 
to  review — work  and  to  the  accessories. 

— We  have  missed  the  genial  countenance  of  Joe, 
our  faithful  door-keeper,  and  trust  that  he  will 
return  hale  and  hearty  after  the  Christmas  recess. 

— The  “occasional  visitor  has  resigned  in  iavor  of 
one  of  the  Georges.  He  has  also  made  up  his  mind 
to  never  again  “shrink  into  obscurity”. 

— Our  Professor  recently  enlivened  what  might 
otherwise  have  been  a dreary  afternoon,  by  reading 
for  our  amusement  an  original  epic  consisting  of 
some  400  lines  and  entitled  “ The  Oliveriad.” 

— The  whole  class  has  since  taken  to  epic  poetry 
and  we  understand  that  Haziads,  Valsiads,  Crosiads, 
and  Fliniads  will  be  during  next  term  features 
“of  frequent  occurrence”. 

— We  have  long  since  learned  that  it  will  be  our 
fault  if  we  do  not  acquire  this  year  a taste  for  refined 
and  solid  reading;  the  writings  no  less  than  the 
names  of  Newman  and  Stevenson,  Tennyson  and 
Shakespeare,  are  before  us  always. 

— Our  smallest  comes  from  Third  Divison;  Second 
Division  sends  us  our  brightest  and  also  our  hand- 
somest; our  brainiest  isaday  scholar;  first  lays  claim 
to  the  good  qualities  of  all. 

— Is  it  true  that  a permanent  member  of  the 
oppositiou  was  lately  seen  gathering  shreds  of 
prosody  rules  from  the  waste  paper  basket? 

— Nine  members  of  ”97  received  90  percent,  or 
over,  in  the  November  marks. 

— Mutual  Christmas  letters  promise  to  be  abun- 
dant this  season,  as  everybody  has  stocked  the 
Rogers,  Peet  & Co.,  diary  with  the  addresses  of 
classmates. 

Charles  P.  A.  Carr,  97. 


SPECIAL  LATIN. 


— Special  Latin  has  eighteen  stalwart  students  at 
present,  who  are  the  joy  and  pride  of  their  beloved 
professor. 

— We  congratulate  our  classmate,  Mr.  Thomas 
J.  Barry  on  his  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Base  Ball  Association,  and  Messrs.  Monahan  and 
Claffy  on  their  promotion  to  the  rank  of  corporal. 

— What  fine  work  Messrs.  Claffy  and  Malone  did 
on  the  first  football  team  this  year  ! We  notice 
that  Messrs.  Kelly  and  Tierney  hold  their  own  on 
the  second  team. 

— Who  says  that  Latin  and  Greek  are  hard  to 
learn  ? Some  one  remarked  that  Special  Latin  has 
its  finger  in  almost  every  pie.  With  many  blushes 
we  bow  to  the  imputation. 

— The  first  testimonials  for  November  were  re- 
reived by  Messrs.  John  Claffy,  Clarence  Malone, 
Richard  T.  Howard,  James  A.  Wilson  and  Lawrence 
Monahan. 

— Our  “ special”  course  in  memory  was  just  the 
thing  for  the  study  of  the  “Anabasis”  and  Cicero’s 
Selects  Epistolae. 

- — We  have  the  only  Canadian  in  the  house  in  our 
class.  He  is  a worthy  representative  of  those  seek- 
ing for  annexation. 

— How  the  other  classes  envy  our  “break”  twice  a 
day. 

— We  wish  all  “A  Merry  Christmas”  and  “A 
Happy  New  Year,”  and  hope  that  all  will  return 
invigorated  and  determined  to  excel  all  past  efforts. 

Richard  Osmond  Hughes. 


RtteravQ  2lotcs. 


Current  Literature  closes  the  fourteenth  voiume 
with  a most  brilliant  and  delightful  number, 
thoroughly  abreast  of  the  times  in  every  depart- 
ment. Its  illustrations  from  the  Christmas  books 
with  which  its  December  number  opens,  give  one 
an  excellent  idea  of  the  picture-side  of  the  best 
books  of  the  season. 

The  Werner  Company,  of  Chicago,  is  publishing 
in  weekly  numbers  a report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  World's  Parliament  of  Religions,  held  in 
Chicago,  in  the  Memorial  Art  Palace,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition. 
The  addresses  are  complete,  and  verbat’m,  and  are 
illustrated  with  portraits  of  one  hundred  of  the 
principal  delegates  and  speakers.  There  are  to  be 
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eleven  parts,  and  the  entire  series  cost  but  $1.00, 
post-paid. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Cosmopolitan  has  a wide 
circulation  because  the  publishers  would  never  be 
able  to  issue  such  a beautifully  illustrated  and  finely 
written  magazine  for  only  15  cents.  No  student  of 
art  or  literature  will  fail  to  purchase  it. 

The  illustrated  Catholic  Family  Annual  for  1894, 
is  rich  in  the  lives  of  great  men.  A Lyric  by 
Maurice  F.  Egan,  and  The  Catholic  Summer 
School  of  America,  by  John  M.  Beaven,  are  among 
the  valuable  contributions  found  in  this  number. 

The  January,  or  Floliday,  number  of  Short  Stories 
is  profusely  illustrated  and  is  extended  to  160  pages 
instead  of  the  usual  128. 

Among  other  attractions  of  this  number  of  Short 
Stories  is  the  second  prize  Christmas-story  which 
is  an  interesting  and  prettily  illustrated  tale  of  the 
lives  and  loves  of  the  early  settlers  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi  at  the  spot  where  the  city  of  Saint 
Louis  now  stands. 

In  view  of  the  approach  of  Christmas — that  hal- 
lowed season  when,  more  than  at  the  any  other,  the 
heart  expands  with  generous  feelings  and  yearns  to 
find  sharers  of  its  joys  and  blessings — like  an  echo 
from  another  world  comes  back  the  verdict  of  the 
late  Cardinal  Manning  : “ All  works  of  charity  are 
good,  but  surest  and  best  are  two — the  education  of 
children  and  of  priests.  Indeed,  the  latter  contains 
the  former;  for  there  is  no  spiritual  work  which  a true 
pastor  will  not  accomplish;  the  seeds  of  all  good 
works  are  in  his  heart.”  Hence  we  take  pleasure 
in  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  an  easy 
opportunity  for  all  to  accomplish  these  two  desirable 
objects.  There  is  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Missionaries  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  a 
work  unique  of  its  kind,  which  aims  at  nothing  less 
than  to  help  worthy  and  talented  young  men  to  fol- 
low out  their  vocation,  who  are  called  to  the  priest- 
hood, but  straitened  in  means  to  pay  for  their 
education.  The  institution  is  known  as  “St. 
Joseph's  Apostolic  School”  and  appeals  to  the 
charity  of  Catholic  Americans  for  support.  A fam- 
ily annual  in  the  shape  of  a special  “Apostolic 
School  Number”  of  their  monthly  magazine,  The 
Annals  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart , has  been 
issued  for  the  Christmas  holidays  in  the  interest  of 
the  work.  It  is  handsomely  illustrated,  and  con- 
tains contributions  of  an  entertaining  character 
from  our  best  writers  of  prose  and  verse.  25  cents 
will  procure  a copy  of  this  publication  and  a certifi- 
cate entitling  the  holder  to  the  spiritual  advantages 
of  Benefactors  of  the  School.  A better  investment 
could  not  be  made  for  the  amount,  which  is  within 
the  reach  of  every  one.  Address,  Rev.  F.  Deriche- 
mont,  M.  S.  H.  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


battalion 

The  following  promotions  are  hereby  an- 
nounced : 

To  be  Cadet  Sergeant  : 

Cadet  Corp.  John  F.  Harrington. 

“ “ Francis  E.  O’Neill. 

“ “ John  D.  King. 

To  be  Cadet  Corp.: 

Cadet  Prt.  Edward  M.  Hayes. 

“ “ Joseph  Fogarty. 

“ Andrew  A.  Boylan. 

“ “ Francis  Murphy. 

“ “ James  Donovan. 

“ “ George  Granger. 

“ “ Joseph  Bergin. 

“ “ Jules  Peugnet. 

“ “ John  Claffy. 

“ “ Lawrence  Monahan. 

By  order  of  Clarence  R.  Edwards, 

1st  Lieut.  23  U.  S.  Inf. 

At  present  the  battalion  is  much  larger  than  it 
has  been  since  December,  ’91,  when  it  counted  more 
than  two  hundred  cadets  ; although  subsequent  to 
that  time  there  were  four  companies,  yet  the  present 
system  of  three  companies  is  much  better  and  more 
profitable  to  the  cadets,  as  it  affords  an  opportunity 
of  manoeuvering  by  platoons,  which,  under  the  old 
system,  was  impracticable. 

We  were  gratified,  upon  our  return  in  Septem- 
ber, to  learn  that  the  drill  days  had  been  changed 
from  Sunday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  to  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Saturday.  We  understood  that 
this  change  was  made  in  order  that  we  might  enjoy 
a full  holiday  on  Thursday  and  on  Sunday.  But 
our  gratification  was  turned  to  chagrin  when,  upon 
the  introduction  of  the  winter  regulation,  an  order 
was  published  to  the  effect  that,  hereafter,  drill 
would  be  on  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  after- 
noons. Upon  the  publication  of  this  order,  all 
agreed  that  the  life  of  a soldier  was  a hard  one. 

In  noting  the  happenings  in  the  military  depart- 
ment, we  could  not  conclude  without  mentioning, 
with  a word  of  praise,  the  improvement  on  Third 
Division.  Never  before  at  this  period  of  the  year 
has  that  battalion  been  in  such  an  excellent  condi- 
tion ; and  this  is  due  chiefly  to  the  efforts  of  its 
Commandant,  Capt.  Glynn,  and  his  worthy  assist- 
ant, Lieut.  Barrington.  J.  J.  D.,  ’95. 

changes. 

We  acknowledge  the  following  beautiful  Xmas 
numbers: 

The  Leaflets  of  Loretto,  published  by  the  young 
ladies  of  Loretto  Abbey,  Toronto,  Canada. 

The  Varsity  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  which 
is  a credit  to  that  institution. 
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And  upon  the  spot  we  land, 
To  thy  praise,  O Mother  Mary, 
We  will  rear  a temple  grand.” 


On  a drear  and  lonely  sea-coast, 

In  a far-off  sunny  land, 

’Mid  the  waving  oleanders 

Breathing  perfume  o’er  the  strand; 
Where  the  angels  bear  the  sunbeams 
From  the  clear  and  crystal  skies, 
Where  the  flowers  bloom  forever 
And  the  Summer  never  dies, 


Then  the  Son  Divine  of  Mary 
Calmed  the  surging  of  the  sea, 

And  the  stormy  winds  abated 
As  they  did  on  Galilee; 

Then  the  clouds  rolled  back  from  heaven 
And  revealed  the  vaulted  blue, 

As  the  distant  azure  mountains 
Burst  ’mid  sunshine  into  view. 


Stands  a chapel  of  Our  Lady, 
Built  of  marble  rich  and  rare; 
And  the  tinkling  chime  of  vesper 
Breaks  upon  the  perfumed  air. 
Do  you  ask  me  who  has  built  it, 
Why  beside  the  silver  sea 
Does  this  temple  rise  to  Mary, 
’Mid  the  breakers’  melody? 


This  is  why  the  temple  rises 
By  the  ocean’s  vast  expanse; 

And  Our  Lady  smiles  and  blesses 
Marguerite,  the  Queen  of  France. 

Claude  J.  Pernin,  ’96. 


2t cd.  fpcftarxT  ifreutmtx,  f£££.g. 


Faraway  upon  the  ocean, 

On  a midnight  long  ago, 

While  the  skies  were  black  above  them 
And  the  billows  white  below; 

In  her  torn  and  tattered  riggings, 

On  the  ocean’s  vast  expanse, 

Rode  a noble  vessel  bearing 

Marguerite,  the  Queen  of  France. 


As  the  sailors  stood  there,  watching 
For  the  golden  beams  of  light, 

Hope  within  their  bosoms  vanished 
As  the  sunshine  into  night; 

For  the  weary  waste  of  waters, 

And  the  billows  strong  and  free, 
With  their  angry,  foaming  white-caps, 
Rolled  along  the  surging  sea. 

Then  the  Queen  implored  Our  Lady, 
And  a solemn  promise  made: 

“ Holy  Mother,  look  upon  us, 

Save  us  by  thy  powerful  aid 
From  the  furies  of  the  tempest; 


ATHER  BRENNAN  was  born  in  New 
York  City,  April  9th,  1832. 

He  received  his  early  education  at  the 
Jesuit  School  on  Elizabeth  Street. 

Among  his  professors  were  FF.  Jouin,  Baxter, 
Nash,  de  Luynes,  and  Langcake,  members  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus. 

Fr.  Jouin  sums  up  those  days  in  a few  words  : 
“ Richard  Brennan  was  an  exemplary  student  and 
a faithful  officer  of  the  Sodality  of  B.V.M.” 

When  the  school  on  Elizabeth  Street  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  young  Brennan,  in  whose  heart  the 
seeds  of  virtue  had  been  sown  by  the  sons  of  St.  Ig- 
natius, followed  his  devoted  instructors  to  Seventy- 
seventh  Street  and  Third  Avenue,  where  a school 
had  been  recently  established  bytFr.  John  Ryan,  S.J. 

When,  in  October,  1847,  the  present  college  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier  was  opened  to  the  many  stu- 
dents desirous  of  studying  under  the  Jesuits,  among 
the  first  to  apply  for  admission  was  the  future  pas- 
tor of  the  Holy  Innocents  Church. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  seed  had  fallen 
on  good  soil,  for  there  grew  up  in  the  heart  of  this 
youth  the  beautiful  flowers  of  faith,  piety,  and 
love. 
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The  boys,  with  true  instinct,  discerned  the  noble 
character  in  their  midst,  and  all,  without  exception, 
admired  the  lad  who  was  not  afraid  to  live  up  to 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 

The  respect  manifested  for  him  by  his  fellow- 
students  was  shown  in  their  choice  of  him  as  the 
Prefect  of  the  Sodality  of  B.V.M. — an  honor  which 
he  felt  very  proud  of,  as  he  was  the  first  student  in 
the  new  college  to  enjoy  this  distinction. 

Of  a naturally  quiet  and  reserved  disposition, 
Richard  Brennan  did  not  mingle  in  the  sports  and 
amusements  of  the  other  boys.  The  fire  which 
burned  within  his  breast  was  fed  by  pleasures  more 
ennobling  and  lasting.  Passionately  fond  of  litera- 
ture, he  gave  a great  portion  of  his  holidays  to  the 
perusal  of  the  best  English  and  French  books. 

On  the  completion  of  his  year  of  rhetoric  in  the 
College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  he  came  to  St.John’s, 
Fordham.  for  his  philosophy,  where  in  June,  1854, 
he  received  his  degree  of  A.B. 

St.  John's  was  but  the  stepping-stone  to  another 
and  higher  school — -St.  Joseph’s  Seminary. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation  young  Mr. 
Brennan  began  his  studies  for  the  priesthood 

In  those  days  the  diocesan  seminary  was  situated 
on  the  old  Rose  Hill  estate,  only  a stone’s  throw 
from  the  college. 

No  doubt  the  neat  and  modest  appearance  of  the 
seminarians,  as  they  passed  to  and  fro,  with  beam- 
ing countenances  which  spoke  more  eloquently 
than  words  of  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot 
give,  made  a deep  and  lively  impression  upon  the 
mind  of  the  college  youth,  and  helped  to  fan  the 
spark  of  his  vocation. 

In  1856  St.  John’s  college  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  A.M.,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
was  ordained  by  Archbishop  Hughes,  who  appointed 
him  treasurer  of  the  diocesan  seminary,  to  succeed 
Rev.  A.  J.  Donnelly.  Besides,  he  was  disciplinarian 
for  the  seminarians,  who  found  him  gentle  but  firm. 

His  first  ministerial  charge  was  as  assistant  to  Dr. 
Morrough,  at  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, on  East  Fourteenth  Street.  Then  he  was 
transferred  to  Rondout  as  an  assistant  to  Fr. 
Felix  Farrelly.  He  was  afterward  pastor  at  Port 
Jervis,  when  his  parish  covered  seventy  miles. 

He  held  that  charge  for  six  years,  and  then  served 
the  same  time  as  the  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Name,  Bloomingdale.  His  next  station  was 
at  the  Church  of  St.  Rose  of  Lima,  where  he  labored 
for  sixteen  years. 

Duringthe  time  ofhis  laborious  mission  at  Rondout 
he  attended  Kingston,  Rosendale,  Rocky  Hill,  and 
New  Paltz.  The  original  settlers  of  this  district 
were  Huguenots,  who  left  to  their  descendants  a 
legacy  of  bitter  hatred  for  Catholic  priests.  While 
upon  this  mission  Fr.  Brennan  was  awakened  one 


night  by  a man  who  told  him  that  a Catholic  was 
lying  down  the  road  severely  injured. 

The  father,  suspecting  the  story,  prudently  re- 
quired that  a note  be  sent  from  the  squire  corrobo- 
rating the  fact. 

At  that  moment  getting  accustomed  to  the  gloom, 
he  perceived  many  men  hiding  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road  in  wait  for  him.  When  these  fellows 
heard  of  his  refusal  to  go  to  the  “ injured  man,” 
they  set  up  a howl  against  the  popish  priest.  He 
warned  them  to  go  away,  telling  them  he  would 
defend  himself  then  and  there.  This  intimidated 
the  men,  and  they  troubled  him  no  more. 

As  is  well  known,  Fr.  Brennan  was  remarkably 
handsome  and  of  very  engaging  manners,  which 
caused  his  society  to  be  much  sought  for.  Atten- 
tions never  caused  him  to  lose  his  wonted  humility) 
nor  to  forget  his  priestly  character;  and  whilst  af- 
fable to  all,  he  was  very  stern  when  occasion 
required  it. 

The  time  which  Fr.  Brennan  could  spare  from  the 
duties  of  his  ministry  was  devoted  to  literary  labor. 
Catholic  Worship , the  Life  of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  a 
History  of  the  Catholic  Church , and  the  Life  of 
Christ  are  among  the  works  which  this  zealous 
priest  found  time  to  translate  from  various  languages, 
and  to  adapt  to  the  needs  of  Catholics  in  the  United 
States. 

It  was  with  great  pride  that  his  Alma  Mater,  on 
the  occasion  of  her  golden  anniversary,  conferred 
upon  her  distinguished  son  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.D. 

Fr.  Brennan’s  last  field  of  labor  was  in  Holy  In- 
nocents Church,  New  York  City,  where  he  was 
parish  priest  for  three  years. 

Here  death  found  the  watchful  pilot  at  the  rudder. 
For  one  year  he  had  had  premonitions  of  his  fast 
approaching  end,  but  with  undaunted  spirit  he  per- 
severed in  his  laborious  mission  up  to  the  very 
moment  of  his  visitation,  which  happened  Friday, 
December  15th,  1893. 

His  obsequies  were  performed  in  the  parish 
church,  Monday,  December  1 8th.  The  church  was 
thronged  by  his  sorrowing  congregation,  and  a very 
large  number  of  the  clergy  were  present  in  and 
about  the  sanctuary. 

Solemn  mass  was  said  by  Fr.  O’Gorman ; the  Most 
Rev.  Archbishop  attended  during  the  service  and 
gave  the  last  absolution  V.  Rev.  Fr.  Mooney, 
V.G.,  preached  the  funeral  sermon,  which  was  an 
eloquent  and  loving  tribute  to  the  energetic  zeal, 
learning  and  lofty  piety  of  this  devoted  priest  of 
God. 

That  Fr.  Brennan  always  entertained  a deep  af- 
fection for  St  John’s  College  and  his  old  professors 
there  is  no  doubt.  During  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  he  frequently  drove  about  the  old  walks  of  Rose 
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Hill  to  renew  the  happy  memories  of  the  youthful 
years  of  student  and  seminary  life.  His  addresses 
to  the  graduates  on  two  different  occasions  were  full 
of  words  of  love  for  his  dear  Alma  Mater,  and  the 
gold  medal  awarded  last  year  for  the  best  essay  on 
“ Evidences  of  Religion  ” is  a handsome  exemplar 
of  the  love  and  generosity  of  its  donor,  Rev.  Richard 
Brennan.  F. 


(Shiv  ConQvcgatiomtl  Ringing 


“ He  who  gave  you  breath  to  sing, 

By  whose  strength  ye  sweep  the  string, 

He  hath  chosen  you  to  lead 
His  Hosannas  here  below.” 

T is  with  pleasure  that  we  tender  our  con- 
gratulations to  the  students  of  St.  John’s 
College  for  the  constancy  and  good-will 
they  have  manifested  in  chapel  singing, 
and  for  the  marked  success  which  has  crowned  their 
efforts. 

The  spirit  and  promptness  with  which  everything 
is  rendered  is  especially  worthy  of  compliment. 

We  hope  that  the  youngsters  whose  sweet  voices 
lend  such  a delightful  tone-color  to  the  whole,  and 
the  Junior  and  Senior  divisions,  whose  manly  tones 
are  so  great  a factor  in  congregational  singing,  will 
keep  up  the  good  work  and  continue  to  make  the 
holy  place  resound. 

“ Qui  diligit  canticum  psalinorum , non  potest 
amare  peccatum." 

The  chanting  of  the  vespers  has,  we  think,  of  late 
years  been  of  a high  standard.  In  other  times  the 
choir  was  located  in  the  organ-loft,  and  the  alter- 
nate verse  of  each  psalm  was  chanted  by  a soloist. 
The  rest  of  the  choir,  supplemented  by  the  students 
below,  sang  the  other  verses.  Thus  the  best  and 
most  powerful  singers  were  separated  from  the  con- 
gregation. A feeble  response  on  the  latter’s  part 
was  all  that  could  have  been  expected. 

An  advance  toward  improvement  was  made  the 
next  year,  in  doing  away  with  the  above  method, 
and  in  selecting  from  the  Philosophers  and  Seniors 
a body  of  powerful  voices  capable  of  leading  the 
rest  of  the  congregation.  These  were  trained  to 
chant  the  vespers  to  the  Gregorian  psalm-tones. 
They  took  up  their  position  in  the  centre  of  the 
chapel  and  stimulated  the  bashful  and  the  wavering. 

The  latter,  supplied  with  cards  containing  the 
psalms,  were  thus  always  under  the  more  powerful 
influenceofthe  select  body  or  choir,  whose  chief  point 
it  was  to  keep  a well-balanced  time,  and  who,  as 
being  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  choir- 
master, were  corrected  in  rehearsal  of  the  mistakes 


of  which  they  in  turn  were  to  correct  the  congrega- 
tion. And  thus  the  students  were  fulfilling  the  pre- 
cept of  the  Second  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore, 
1866:  “ We  judge  it  to  be  most  desirable  that  the 
rudiments  of  the  Gregorian  chant  be  taught  and 
practised  in  parochial  schools,  and  thus  the  number 
of  those  who  can  chant  well  increasing  more  and 
more,  gradually  the  greater  part  of  the  people  may 
be  able  to  join  with  the  sacred  ministers  and  choir 
in  singing  vespers  and  other  similar  offices,  which 
will  be  the  source  of  edification  to  all.” 

The  only  alteration  made  to  this  plan  was  the 
substitution  of  a second  choir  to  sing  the  alternate 
verse.  It  has  proved  by  far  the  most  pleasing  and 
efficient  method  yet  tried. 

A choir  of  a dozen  small  boys  was  trained  with 
much  difficulty,  on  account  of  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  Latin.  This  choir,  located  in  the  organ-loft, 
takes  up  its  verse  with  promptness,  and,  sending 
out  its  piping  notes,  so  contrasting  with  the  rougher 
tones  of  the  larger  members  below,  produces  an 
extremely  pleasing  effect,  especially  as  the  young- 
sters’ chant  has  a true  Gregorian  swing  to  it,  and 
their  pronunciation  and  power  of  keeping  together 
have  frequently  put  the  older  boys  to  the  blush. 

“ Childlike  though  the  voices  be 
And  untimable  the  parts, 

Thou  wilt  own  the  minstrelsy 
If  it  flow  from  childlike  hearts.” 

And  thus  the  old  and  the  young  unite  then- 
strength  to  praise  the  Lord,  according  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ronez,  in  1850:  “We  admonish  all,  that 
in  the  celebration  of  the  divine  praises  everyone,  of 
whatsoever  age,  condition  or  sex,  should  unite  their 
voices  with  the  choir  of  angels  and  the  priests,  with 
piety  and  simplicity.” 

What  could  be  grander  and  more  calculated  to 
raise  our  minds  to  God  than  to  hear  our  students, 
all  inspired  with  religious  emotion,  chanting  as  one 
man  these  holy  canticles  that  have  been  sung  so 
many  times  before  by  saintly  men  and  women  ! 

“ Lord,  by  every  minstrel  tongue 
Be  Thy  praise  so  duly  sung, 

That  Thine  angels’  harps  may  ne’er 
Lail  to  find  fit  echoing  here.” 

St.  Basil,  speaking  of  the  church  song  of  his  day, 
says  : “ Psalmody  is  the  calm  of  the  soul,  the  um- 
pire of  peace  that  sets  at  rest  the  storm  and  up- 
heaval of  the  thoughts.  It  quiets  the  turbulence  of 
the  mind,  tempers  its  excesses,  is  the  bond  of 
friendship,  the  reconciler  of  those  at  variance — for 
who  can  count  him  any  longer  as  an  enemy  with 
whom  he  has  but  once  lifted  his  voice  to  God  ? ’’ 
And  St.  Ambrose:  “Psalmody  is  the  soother  of 
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anger,  the  chaser-away  of  sorrow,  the  comforter  of 
grief.”  St.  Augustine,  too,  was  so  deeply  impressed 
with  the  singing  of  his  people  when  they  met  to- 
gether that  he  was  wholly  unable  to  conceive  any- 
thing more  beneficial  to  themselves  or  more  pleas- 
ing to  God.  The  “ Qui  diligit,"  etc.,  is  also  from 
his  pen.  “Whosoever  likes  the  assiduous  singing 
of  the  psalms  cannot  love  sin.” 

Where  is  the  charm  ? To  any  lover  of  sacred 
music  it  will  be  patent  that  our  repertoire  of  divine 
song  is  a collection  of  gems,  each  of  which  has 
about  it  something  characteristically  beautiful. 
Many  of  the  St.  John's  College  hymns  are  seldom 
heard  elsewhere.  Those  that  are  solemn  are  never 
dull  ; those  that  please  are  never  trivial.  All  are 
devotional  and  inspiring — in  brief,  the  tone-expres- 
sion of  divine  thought. 

There  is  a childlike  simplicity  and  tenderness  in 
the  words,  together  with  a depth  of  feeling  in  the 
melodies  themselves,  which  strikes  home  at  the 
heart.  There  the  chords  of  sympathy  are  set  in 
motion,  the  dross  of  hard-heartedness  and  forgetful- 
ness of  God  are  penetrated,  and  a living  stream  of 
charity  and  good-will  springs  forth  anew. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  more  effective,  and  at 
the  same  time  gentle,  means  of  bringing  us  to  the 
realization  of  Christ’s  love  for  us,  of  setting  before 
us  more  clearly  His  spotless  life,  of  establishing 
ourselves  on  a more  familiar  footing  with  Him,  so 
that  we  may  speak  to  Him  as  a friend  to  a friend, 
than  to  sing  from  the  heart  the  loving,  friendly 
words  which  are  met  with  in  the  hymns  to  our  Lord 
and  His  Sacred  Heart  : “ Vide  qiiod  ore  cantas  corde 
credas  et  quod  corde  credas,  operibus  comprobes." 
“ See  that  what  thou  singest  with  thy  mouth  thou 
believest  in  thy  heart,  and  that  which  thou  believest 
in  thy  heart  thou  provest  by  thy  works.”  If  the 
many  beautiful  words  which  we  sing  so  often  ac- 
corded with  this  counsel,  some  slight  change  would 
come  over  our  lives.  We  could  not  sing  with  sin- 
cerity 

“ Jesus,  Jesus,  come  to  me, 

Oh,  how  much  I long  for  Thee,” 

and  not  experience  a stronger  love  when  approach- 
ing His  holy  table  ; or, 

Jesus,  my  Lord,  my  God,  my  all, 

How  can  I love  thee  as  I ought,” 

and  not  show  greater  reverence  in  His  presence. 

There’s  many  a darkness  that  steals  in  upon  the 
sunshine  of  our  lives.  The  consolations  of  our 
friends  will  be  something,  but  that  of  our  Divine 
Friend  will  be  the  sweetest.  The  following,  which 
we  sing,  may  teach  us  to  have  recourse  to"  Him  : 

“ Whatever  sorrow  vex  your  mind, 

Or  guilt  your  soul  oppress, 

Jesus,  who  gave  Himself  for  you, 


Upon  the  cross  to  die, 

Opens  to  you  His  Sacred  Heart — 

Oh  ! to  that  heart  draw  nigh.” 

Notice,  too,  with  what  tender  sentiments  we  ad- 
dress our  dear  Lady.  We  ask  her  in  “ Mother 
Dear  ” to  “ pray  for  us  while  far  away  from  thee,” 
and  it  seems  so  appropriate  that  we  usually  end  up 
our  school  term  preparatory  to  vacation  with  this 
hymn,  probably  feeling  that  while  far  away  from 
the  stricter  guidance  of  college  regulations  we  may 
be  forgetful  of  our  duties  to  God  and  wander  far,  be- 
guiled, perhaps,  by  the  tempting  siren’s  lay. 

How  pleasing  to  the  Virgin  Mother  must  be  the 
glad,  generous  sentiments  of  the  “ Immaculate,” 
portraying  hearts  full  of  joyful  emotion  because  she 
has  been  declared  spotless  ! Surely  she  will  turn 
toward  us  with  favor  when  in  our  other  hymns  we 
ask  her  with  confidence  to  “ Keep  from  sin  thy 
helpless  child,”  and 

“ In  thy  tender  bosom  hide  me, 

Take  me,  Mother,  to  thy  care.” 

This  latter  sentiment  is  beautifully  brought  out 
in  a stanza  of  the  “ Bright  Queen  of  Heaven  ” when 
we  sing  : 

“ Soon  may  the  morrow 
Of  bright  endless  day 
Chase  the  drear  visions 
Of  dark  night  away, 

Waft  our  lone  spirits 

To  Heaven’s  bright  shore, 

Where  we  may  love  thee 
And  rest  evermore.” 

It  is  worth  while  noting  here  that  men  of  our 
own  day  expressly  state  that  if  legislators  were 
wise  they  would  provide  that  every  child  should 
have  a thorough  and  systematic  musical  training 
while  at  school,  since  there  is  nothing  at  present 
known  which  is  better  calculated  than  music, 
especially  vocal  music,  to  transform  children  into 
good  fathers,  good  mothers,  good  citizens  and  good 
Christians. 

If  such  be  music’s  moral  influence,  when  not  in 
the  least  applied  to  sacred  purposes,  we  can  justly 
conclude  that  the  good  effect  of  all  we  have  been 
speaking  of  is  not  a transient  one.  These  sacred 
strains  will  remain  with  us  through  our  lives,  re- 
turning now  and  then  when  we  shall  need  their 
solace. 

Those  sublime  thoughts  which  we  once  put  forth 
in  sound  years  and  years  ago,  will  be  a stream  of 
golden  sunlight  to  our  wearied  minds  when  the 
grasp  of  death  is  on  us,  and,  helpless  of  body,  the 
spirit  fast  going,  prayer  seems  too  difficult  a task. 
Then  it  may  be  that  we  shall  imagine  those  same 
loving  petitions  sung  over  again — those  same  strains 
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which  we  sang  so  often  before,  when  we  were  too 
full  of  life  to  realize  their  meaning,  but  which  now, 
when  we  are  about  to  meet  those  to  whom  we  ad- 
dressed them,  will  be  replete  with  signification,  and 
may  serve  to  make  our  passage  from  life  to  eternity 
one  that  will  be  deprived  of  many  terrors. 

Quidam,  “ Qui  diligit  canticum  psalinorumd 


LTHOUGH  my  appetite  for  study  is  not 
so  ravenous  as  his  who  spends  the  hours 
of  a Christmas  vacation  puzzling  his 
brain  with  astronomical  and  mathemati- 
cal calculations,  until  he  concludes  thatifthe  weather 
is  favorable  Mars  will  collide  with  the  earth  in 
exactly  one  million  years,  still  if  I can  gather  infor- 
mation, even  during  the  holidays,  without  incon- 
venience, I will  not  hesitate  to  do  so. 

I was  enabled  to  do  this  during  the  recent 
holidays  ; for  luckily  I became  acquainted  with  a 
worthy  Scotch  gentleman,  whom  experience  among 
the  mines  of  South  Africa  and  travels  elsewhere  had 
endowed  with  a fund  of  information,  which  he 
readily  imparted  to  me.  South  Africa  naturally 
engrossed  my  attention,  for  I knew  no  more  about 
it  than  I do  about  the  pedigree  of  Rip  Van  Winkle’s 
dog  ; so  I will  here  relate  to  the  best  of  my  mem- 
ory what  I learned  on  this  topic. 

A voyage  of  seventeen  days  from  Southampton, 
England,  brings  me  to  Cape  Town,  the  capital  of 
Cape  Colony.  Cape  Town  is  situated  at  the  bottom 
of  Table  Bay,  at  the  foot  of  Table  Mountain,  and  is 
about  thirty-two  miles  north  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  is  well  laid  out  and  provided  with  a pub- 
lic library,  public  walks,  and  gardens  ; in  fact,  with 
all  the  advantages  of  our  modern  towns.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  more  than  two-thirds 
of  its  population  are  whites.  Cape  Colony  is  an 
English  possession,  and  is  ruled  by  an  English 
governor.  It  has  a population  of  one  and  three- 
quarters  of  a million,  including  British  Boers,  Malays, 
Caffres,  and  Hottentots.  The  Hottentots  are  the 
lowest  in  intellectual  grade;  those  of  them  who  have 
not  been  driven  into  the  desert  regions  are  em- 
ployed as  servants  and  herdsmen.  The  Caffres  are 
fond  of  agriculture  ; they  cultivate  maize,  millet, 
beans,  and  watermelons  ; they  have  the  art  of 
working  in  iron,  and  manufacture  a rude  sort  of 
earthenware.  They  are  polygamists,  and  have 
many  of  the  worst  vices  of  savages.  The  Malays 
are  usually  Mohammedans;  they  are  active  and 
industrious,  but  revengeful.  A small  portion  of  the 
whites  are  British  and  the  rest  are  Boers,  who  are 
usually  of  Dutch  descent.  Cape  Colony  is  famous 


for  its  ostrich  and  sheep  farms,  lions,  elephants, 
rhinoceroses,  hippopotamuses,  and  monkeys  were 
at  one  time  numerous,  but  are  now  very  rare.  The 
elephant  teeth  which  form  a considerable  part  of 
the  exports  are  mainly  brought  from  beyond 
the  Orange  River.  Cape  Colony  was  settled  by  the 
Dutch  in  1650,  but  in  1686  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  English. 

From  Cape  Town  I went  by  rail  to  Bloemfontein, 
the  capital  of  the  Orange  River  Free  State.  This 
republic  was  founded  by  the  Boers,  who  left  Cape 
Colony  when  it  became  a British  possession.  The 
president  is  a Boer,  but  the  remainder  of  the  chief 
officers  are  Scotchmen.  Sheep,  coal,  wheat,  and 
diamonds  are  the  principal  resources. 

From  Bloemfontein  I crossed  the  Vaal  River,  and 
after  a journey  of  one  thousand  and  sixty  miles 
from  Cape  Town  arrived  at  Johannisburg,  in  the 
Transvaal  Republic. 

The  Boers  who  left  Cape  Colony  and  founded  the 
Orange  River  Free  State  were  not  left  unmolested, 
but  were  so  harassed  by  the  British  that  they  left 
the  state  which  they  had  founded,  and  crossing  the 
Vaal  River  established  the  Republic  of  Transvaal. 
Their  government  consists  of  a president,  with  his 
cabinet,  and  two  law-making  bodies,  called  the  first 
and  second  chambers.  The  second  chamber  at 
present  has  no  power,  for  it  was  instituted  only  on 
account  of  certain  disturbances  which  were  caused 
by  foreigners.  The  city  of  Johannisburg  has  been 
in  existence  only  eight  years,  but  has  now  a white 
population  of  forty  thousand.  It  has  street  railways, 
electricity,  gas,  magnificent  buildings,  and  every 
conceivable  convenience.  It  is  the  centre  of  the 
gold-mining  industry  of  South  Africa.  When  we 
consider  the  fact  that  the  railroad  to  Johannis- 
burg has  been  open  but  two  years,  and  that  previous 
to  this  time  everything  had  to  be  conveyed  by 
bullock  wagon  for  three  hundred  miles,  we  must 
declare  that  its  people  possess  all  the  energy  which 
characterizes  Americans. 

Concerning  the  gold-mines,  I will  here  relate 
what  I can  remember  with  the  aid  of  the  notes  which 
I jotted  down  in  my  memorandum-book. 

If  you  or  I were  to  visit  South  Africa  and  had  the 
good  fortune  to  discover  gold  in  any  of  the  public 
lands,  we  would  have  to  go  to  the  government  min- 
ing office  of  the  district,  give  the  situation,  and 
obtain  a license  for  our  claim.  A claim  consists  of 
a plot  four  hundred  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
and  for  this  the  government  charges  a monthly  sum 
of  one  dollar. 

The  mines  are  about  six  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea  level  on  plateaus.  The  gold  is  found  in  reefs, 
lying  at  a steep  inclination  and  varying  from  six 
inches  to  ten  feet  in  width.  A fair  average  of  the 
gold  in  these  reefs  may  be  taken  at  ten  pennyweights. 
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to  the  ton,  which,  in  our  money,  is  worth  about 
seven  dollars.  The  output  of  the  gold-fields  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Johannisburg  last  year  was  one 
million  four  hundred  thousand  ounces,  which  at 
fourteen  dollars  an  ounce  would  possibly  support 
our  base-ball  team.  If  the  gold-mining  industry 
progresses  as  rapidly  in  the  future  as  it  has  of  late 
years,  this  will  soon  be  the  richest  gold-producing 
country  in  the  world. 

In  the  gold-mines  all  manual  labor  is  performed 
by  the  various  tribes  that  live  within  eight  hundred 
miles  of  Johannisburg.  These  natives  leave  their 
homes  in  bodies  of  from  four  to  thirty,  and  travel 
along  the  paths  of  the  mountains  and  the  public 
roads  until  they  reach  the  mining  regions.  They 
travel  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  a day  and  subsist 
entirely  on  corn,  except  when  they  are  lucky 
enough  to  find  a dead  ox.  They  are  paid  about 
fifteen  dollars  a month  in  addition  to  their  food, 
which  consists  of  an  allowance  of  three  pounds  of 
corn  a day  and  all  the  salt  necessary.  The  natives 
continue  at  their  work  from  six  months  to  two  years, 
when,  having  saved  some  money,  they  return  home 
to  buy  cattle,  which  they  trade  for  wives. 

The  price  of  a maiden  varies  according  to  the 
wealth  of  her  father.  The  daughters  of  the  wealth- 
iest can  be  bought  for  twenty  head  of  cattle. 

The  tribes  differ  a great  deal  in  strength.  The 
Zulus  are  considered  the  strongest,  but  they  will 
not  work  under  ground  ; the  Swazi  and  Nozingele 
are  next  in  physical  endurance.  These  three  tribes 
belong  to  the  same  race. 

The  Shangu  are  considered  the  best  for  under- 
ground work  and  are  consequently  employed  most. 
The  natives  work  in  gangs  under  an  overseer,  who 
is  a white  man,  and  to  whom  all  misdemeanors  are 
reported,  and  who,  strange  to  say,  not  infrequently 
advises  that  the  delinquent  should  be  flogged. 

There  are  some  diamond  fields  in  Transvaal,  but 
the  diamond-mining  centre  of  South  Africa  is  Kim- 
berly, in  the  northern  part  of  Cape  Colony,  a vol- 
canic region.  The  soil  in  which  the  diamonds  are 
found  is  of  two  distinct  varieties,  one  yellow  and 
the  other  blue.  The  latter  is  very  tough,  but,  like 
the  yellow,  when  it  is  strewn  on  the  fields,  it  breaks 
into  small  particles  under  the  action  of  the  sun  and 
weather.  When  the  soil  is  thoroughly  pulverized  it 
is  removed  and  run  through  washing-machines, 
which  separate  the  diamonds  from  the  loam.  Great 
precaution  is  taken  that  none  of  the  diamonds  are 
lost  ; the  loam  is  washed  repeatedly.  Five  years 
ago  they  were  hauling  three  thousand  loads  of  soil 
a day  from  the  largest  mine  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Kimberly,  and  each  load  averaged  about  one-half  of 
a carat. 

The  natives. are  kept  in  compounds  from  six  to 
twelve  months,  according  to  their  agreement  ; and 


previous  to  their  dismissal  they  must  undergo  a 
very  stringent  examination  of  their  bodies.  This 
examination  is  so  severe  that  it  precludes  all  possi- 
bility of  theft  even  though  the  natives  swallow  the 
diamonds. 

In  this  hurriedly  written  summary  of  my  notes  on 
South  Africa  I have  not  labored  over  my  sentences, 
nor  have  I been  particular  in  my  choice  of  words  ; 
but  have  endeavored  to  impart  to  you  at  least  an 
idea  of  the  country  and  the  occupations  of  its 
people.  This  I never  would  have  been  able  to  do 
were  it  not  for  the  patience  of  the  gentleman  from 
whom  I received  my  material  and  to  whom  I ascribe 
the  worth  of  the  article. 

Maurice  E.  Doran,  ’95. 


HapoIcon  in  gstlc. 

Like  a meteor’s  flash  in  the  dead  of  night 
I rose  and  I sank  in  my  glory; 

And  the  maiden  I loved  was  the  beautiful  France — 
My  crimes  are  writ  in  her  story. 

With  a tyrant’s  red  hand,  with  an  iron  heel, 

I stalked  ’mid  the  nations  around  me; 

But  they  rose  in  their  might,  with  God  on  their  side, 
And  thus  they  have  cruelly  bound  me. 

And  who  was  I,  pray,  to  lord  o’er  the  rest  ? 

A haughty,  ambitious  intruder, 

Who  won  the  fair  hand  of  beautiful  France 
In  spite  of  the  princes  who  woo’d  her. 

My  power  was  felt  from  the  Thames  to  the  Po, 
From  the  Po  to  the  Guadalquiver  ; 

I clove  the  steep  Alps,  and  I scattered  the  brave 
Like  flakes  that  fall  in  the  river. 

But  now  the  hoarse  roar  by  the  surge-beaten  steep 
And  the  blasts  that  shriek  from  the  ocean 

Rebuke  the  proud  chief  in  his  prison  of  rock 
And  stir  in  his  heart  sad  commotion. 

Ah,  why  do  you  mock  my  deep-biding  woe  ? 

’Twas  Jesus  who  conquered  me  only  ; 

With  a heart  that  is  pierced  I cry  to  the  King, 

“O  Jesu,  pity  me,  lonely.” 

Alumnus. 
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SCENES  FROM  “RICHARD  THE  SECOND.’’ 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Richard  the  Second 

John  of  Gaunt,  | 

Uncles  of  the  King, 

Edmund,  Duke  of  York,  J 

Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  Son  of  Gaunt  

Duke  of  Aumerle,  Son  of  York 

Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk 

Sir  William  Bagot 
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SCENE  FROM  “HAMLET.” 


ACT  V.,  SCENE  I. 

Hamlet John  J.  Dockry 

Horatio.  . Daniel  E.  Kiernan 

First  Gravedigger Michael  A.  Doran 

Second  Gravedigger Thomas  F.  Barry 

The  eve  of  our  return  home  for  the  holidays  was 
celebrated  by  the  St.  John’s  Dramatic  Association 
in  the  usual  praiseworthy  manner. 

A large  and  enthusiastic  audience  greeted  with 
frequent  applause  the  efforts  of  our  actors. 

The  programme  was  well  chosen  and  most  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion,  and  an  entertainment  was 
provided  which  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the 
Society  and  upon  the  College. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  short  time  spent  in 
rehearsing,  as.  well  as  the  fact  that  no  class  time  was 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  parts,  the  whole 
presents  to  us  an  excellent  example  of  the  manifold 
advantages  of  the  legitimate  college  drama. 

“ Richard  the  Second,”  from  which  the  most 
striking  scenes  were  selected,  is  acknowledged  by 
the  common  consent  of  critics  to  be  the  first  in 
merit  of  Shakespeare’s  historical  dramas. 

The  play  deals  with  a most  fascinating  period  of 
English  history.  The  entire  interest  of  the  plot  is 
centred  in  a finely  drawn  contrast  between  King 
Richard,  mean  and  vacillating,  and  Bolingbroke, 
the  magnanimous  Duke  of  Hereford. 

Mr.  John  B.  Robinson,  who  was  to  have  enacted 
the  role  of  King  Richard,  and  who,  no  doubt, 
would  have  portrayed  well  the  contriving  and  weak- 
minded  monarch,  was,  at  the  last  moment,  sum- 
moned home  by  a death  in  the  family. 

His  place,  however,  was  taken  by  Mr.  Martin  H. 
Glynn,  who  kindly  accepted  the  arduous  task  of 
learning  more  than  two  hundred  lines  in  about 
three  hours.  In  spite  of  his  incredibly  short  prep- 
aration, we  are  delighted  to  say  that  the  young 
gentleman  did  marvellously  well. 


The  Society  and  the  students  at  large  cannot 
adequately  express  to  him  their  gratitude  for  his 
generosity  in  helping  them  out  of  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  John  McCarthy,  as  Bolingbroke,  and  Mr. 
Maurice  Doran,  as  Mowbray,  were  at  their  best,  and 
both  gentlemen  deserve  much  credit  for  their 
splendid  efforts.  The  quarrel  scene  was  especially 
good. 

As  John  of  Gaunt,  Mr.  William  Ferguson  sus- 
tained his  well-earned  reputation.  The  character 
of  the  scheming  old  nobleman  was  well  depicted, 
but  is  was  in  the  death  scene  that  he  showed  his. 
greatest  power. 

The  intervals  between  the  acts  were  agreeably 
filled  up  with  choice  mifsic  and  declamations.  Mr. 
Claude  Pernin  spoke  a piece  entitled  “The  Mistle- 
toe,’’ and  Mr.  Trigant  Burrow,  the  “Burning  Babe.” 

We  compliment  Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  S.J.,  and  his 
pupils  upon  the  excellent  manner  in  which  they 
acquitted  themselves  of  their  portion  of  the  pro- 
gramme. 

The  closing  feature  of  the  entertainment  was  the 
grave-yard  scene,  taken  from  the  fourth  act  of 
“ Hamlet.”  Mr.  John  Dockry,  in  the  role  of  Ham- 
let, was  quite  effective,  and  gave  a forcible  rendi- 
tion of  this  difficult  and  probably  most  perfectly 
drawn  character  in  all  of  Shakespeare’s  plays. 

Those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  “Hamlet’’ 
know  what  a difficult  thing  it  is  to  fill  the  role  of 
Horatio  in  this  scene,  as  he  has  very  little  to  say. 

It  requires  an  experienced  actor  to  take  this  part, 
and  Mr.  Daniel  Kiernan  proved  to  be  the  exact 
man.  We  watched  very  closely  his  expression,  and 
every  motion  and  gesture,  and  we  were  convinced 
that  the  gentleman  was  wholly  absorbed  in  the 
character  he  was  impersonating. 

Mr.  Michael  Doran,  by  his  inimitable  portrayal 
of  the  old  sexton,  kept  the  house  in  a frequent  roar 
of  laughter,  which  no  doubt  made  it  very  embar- 
rassing for  Hamlet.  Mr.  Barry  also  won  his  share  of 
the  applause. 

Indeed,  the  tout  ensemble  was  one  of  which  we  may 
well  be  proud,  and  we  compliment  each  and  every 
one  of  those  who  took  part  upon  the  excellent  man- 
ner in  which  they  upheld  the  Society’s  reputation. 

’95- 


^ ^ov  the  ©oUcqc  |vama. 


ANALYSIS  OF  A SPEECH. 

EXORDIUM. 

< p .)  No  time  is  more  fit  than  the 

present,  when  the  question  is 
being  agitated  by  some  of  the 
greatest  scholars  of  the  day. 
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(j.)  No  place  is  better  adapted  than 
a college  such  as  this,  in  which 
dramatics  have  attained  a lasting 
footing  by  the  zeal  and  energy 
displayed  by  the  students. 
y.)  Invite  the  audience,  although 
convinced  of  the  advantage  of 
the  college  drama,  to  give  theii 
earnest  attention. 


PROPOSITION. 


The  college  drama  is  worthy  of 
being  fostered  and  promoted  on 
account  of  its  advantages. 


REFUTATION. 


First  Prejudice:  That  the  col- 
lege drama  inspires  in  the  colle- 
gian a taste  for  the  stage. 


y.)  Not  any  more  than  ball-play- 
ing will  it  drive  a youth  into 
the  professional  ranks. 
fj.)  It  may  be  that  the  vocation  of 
the  collegian  is  to  follow  the 
stage  : there  are  good  men 
among  actors. 


y.)  Even  if  some  do  follow  the 
stage,  yet  for  the  advantages  it 
affords  others,  the  drama  must 
be  encouraged.  Because  bad 
books  are  written,  this  is  no 
reason  for  the  suppression  of 
others. 


Second  Prejudice : That  there  is 
the  great  danger  to  the  collegian 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
dangerous  passions  so  vividly 
depicted. 

y.)  Not  so;  for  the  drama  teaches 
the  youth  the  outcomes  of  these 
passions,  and  urges  him  to  avoid 
them. 


/?.)  In  classical  plays,  such  as  are 
represented  on  the  college  stage, 
the  lower  passions  are  always 
offset  by  some  beautiful  charac- 
ter embracing  the  very  essence 
of  morality  and  goodness. 

Third  Prejudice:  That  the  re- 
sults are  incommensurate  with 
the  outlay  of  labor  and  toil, 
y.)  Not  if  the  plays  are  rightly 
chosen,  classical  in  tone,  and 
contain  poetical  justice. 
ft.)  A practice  that  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  some  of  the  greatest 
scholars  of  the  age  must  repay 
the  time  and  labor  given  to  it. 


y.)  No  time  can  be  lost  in  bring- 
ing to  perfection  a study  which 
is  of  such  vast  importance  as  we 
shall  prove  it  to  be. 

Fourth  Prejudice:  That  there 
is  no  chance  for  literary  analysis 
in  a play,  because  there  is  no 
perfect  exposition  of  the  parts  of 
a speech. 

y.)  It  is  not  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a formal  exordium  or 
peroration,  as  the  wit  and  per- 
ception of  the  scholar  will  read- 
ily supply  them. 

yd.)  They  are  always  implied. 

Fifth  Prejudice:  That  the  con- 
tact with  the  stage  brings  about 
an  affected  manner  of  speaking 
and  of  acting. 

y.)  Proofs  cannot  be  brought  for- 
ward sufficient  to  warrant  such 
an  assertion. 

CONFIRMATION-  _ 

The  practice  of  enacting  plays 

in  colleges  is  beneficial  to  the 
student,  physically,  intellectually 
and  morally. 

y.)  It  is  of  a physical  value,  giving 
grace  and  agility  to  the  body. 

/j.)  It  is  of  an  intellectual  value; 
for  the  scholar  not  only  seeks 
amusement,  but  finds  in  it  actual 
study. 

y.)  The  drama  forces  the  student 
to  pay  the  greatest  attention  to 
detail,  by  making  him  study  the 
minutest  parts  of  the  speech,  if 
he  wishes  to  impersonate  suc- 
cessfully. 

6.)  The  orator  is  in  great  part  the 
natural  sequence  and  product 
of  the  college  drama. 

s.)  It  is  of  the  greatest  moral  ad- 
vantage, inasmuch  as: 

I.  It  raises  the  standard  of 
culture  and  acts  as  an  incentive 
to  others  to  study  the  Classics. 

II.  It  decries  and  ridicules  the 
base  in  the  plays. 

PERORATION.  , ,,  .. 

Summary  of  all  the  arguments 

given,  reasserting  that  the 
drama  must  be  fostered  and 
promoted  for  the  advantages 
derived. 

Jno.  J.  O’Rourke,  ’95 
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Christmas  at  ffordltam. 


ARLY  on  the  morning  of  December  23d 
there  might  have  been  seen  a joyous 
crowd  of  students,  as  they  wended  their 
way  towards  the  station.  Each  one 
wore  his  college  color,  and  before  separating,  they, 
one  and  all,  joined  in  giving  a rousing  Fordham 
cheer.  Vacation  had  begun  and  everybody  was 
homeward  bound. 

It  was  a glorious  sight  for  one  who  had  never 
witnessed  this  scene  before,  and  it  sent  a thrill  of 
joy  and  pride  to  the  heart. 

When  the  special  train  had  moved  off,  the  few  of 
us  who  were  to  spend  the  holidays  at  the  college 
retraced  our  steps  thither.  The  place  looked  gloomy 
indeed,  where  an  hour  before  everything  was  joy 
and  happiness.  For  a few  moments  we  felt  as  if 
Christmas  from  home  was  to  be  robbed  of  its 
greatest  enjoyment — the  merry  laugh  and  hearty 
greeting.  Whilst  we  were  entertaining  such  reflec- 
tions as  these  one  of  the  Fathers  entered  and 
invited  us  all  to  the  shop,  where  a nice  feast  was 
spread  out  before  us.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say 
that  our  sadness  gave  way  to  perfect  happiness. 

Having  finished  our  lunch,  we  all  repaired  to  First 
Division  Building,  and  began  to  make  ourselves  at 
home,  some  in  the  billiard-room  and  others  in  the 
reading-room. 

Our  chief  amusement  during  the  Christmas 
holidays  was  in  taking  walks  into  the  country  and 
visiting  New  York  City. 

Our  most  pleasant  as  well  as  the  most  instructive 
walk  was  to  the  New  York  Catholic  Protectory  at 
Westchester.  Through  the  kindness  ofthe  Brothers 
we  were  shown  the  greater  part  of  that  institution. 
There  some  1,600  boys  of  all  ages  and  sizes  are 
given  a home  and  instructed  in  those  useful  arts 
which  will  enable  them  to  earn  a good  living.  The 
greatest  dexterity  of  hand  was  shown  in  the  stock- 
ing factory,  where  very  small  boys  handled  the  ma- 
chines as  if  they  had  had  the  experience  of  years. 
There  are  also  about  800  girls  in  a separate  depart- 
ment, cared  for  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  On  our 
way  home  we  visited  Morris  Park  Race-track,  and 
the  immense  grand  stand  elicited  much  admiration. 

Our  next  long  walk  was  to  the  Academy  of 
Mount  St.  Vincent  on  the  Hudson,  a distance  of 
about  seven  miles.  We  went  through  the  grounds, 
which  are  most  beautifully  laid  out  and  well  kept. 
There  are'  several  shrines  here,  the  most  notable  of 
which  is  that  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes.  The 
Academy  buildings  are  situated  on  a high  hill  over- 
looking the  noble  Hudson,  which  at  this  point  is 
about  one  mile  in  width.  PTom  the  summit  of  the 
hill  a fine  view  of  the  Palisades  can  be  had. 


Another  day  we  went  by  way  of  the  Croton 
Aqueduct  to  the  Washington  Bridge,  which  spans 
the  graceful  Harlem  River.  Everything  of  interest 
was  pointed  out  as  we  journeyed  along.  We  took 
other  shorter  trips,  all  of  which  helped  to  make  the 
time  pass  most  pleasantly. 

Just  when  some  were  becoming  a little  tired  of 
sight-seeing,  our  hearts  were  made  glad  by  the 
announcement  in  the  papers  that  a real  cold  wave 
was  on  its  way  from  Dakota,  and  was  expected  in 
New  York  City  about  January  1st.  The  cold  wave 
must  have  been  delighted  with  its  reception,  for  it 
arrived  just  when  the  people  of  Gotham  were  wel- 
coming in  the  New  Year,  amid  the  firing  of  salutes 
and  the  ringing  of  bells.  When  we  arose  in  the 
morning  we  discovered  two  inches  of  snow  on  the 
ground,  and  our  pond  was  in  a good  condition  for  a 
few  skaters.  We  all  felt  very  grateful  to  the  cold 
wave  for  its  very  opportune  visit. 

A couple  of  toboggans  were  hastily  improvised, 
and  while  the  snow  lasted  they  furnished  us  with 
capital  sport.  Tobogganing  at  night  was  one  of  the 
novelties  ; and  when  the  track  was  illuminated,  it 
reminded  me  of  those  winter  nights  in  Canada  when 
we  used  to  have  so  much  fun. 

Another  pleasing  feature  on  the  programme  was 
a visit  to  the  Science  Hall,  where  we  were  very 
nicely  entertained  by  Mr.  W.  Brosnan,  S.J.,  for 
three  or  four  hours.  The  use  of  the  various  appa- 
ratuses was  explained.  The  power  of  electricity 
was  illustrated  in  the  Leyden  jar.  We  all  joined 
hands,  and  one  of  the  party  realized  to  some 
extent  the  power  of  electricity. 

During  the  long  evenings  ghost  stories  enchained 
our  attention.  All  would  sit  around  in  the  reading- 
room,  and  with  the  lights  turned  very  low,  some 
member  of  the  Faculty  would  relate  the  most  thrill- 
ing tales  of  the  spirit  world  ever  composed.  Their 
effect  was  easily  seen  on  the  younger  boys.  They 
did  not  care  to  walk  along  the  dark  corridors, 
especially  the  class-room  corridor  ; for  in  a room 
at  the  end  of  that  passage  a ghost  was  said  to  re- 
side, and  one  young  gentleman  will  vouch  for  the 
statement  that  mysterious  footsteps  were  heard 
there  about  midnight. 

In  conclusion,  I would  say  that  the  Christmas 
holidays  at  Fordham  were  much  pleasanter  than 
any  one  anticipated.  The  few  boys  who  remained 
endeavored  to  make  one  another  as  happy  as  possi- 
ble. The  Rev.  Faculty  did  all  in  their  power  to 
make  the  days  pass  pleasantly,  and  some  even 
took  part  in  our  games  and  amusements  with  the 
utmost  friendliness,  so  that  we  all  felt  perfectly  at 
home.  I think  the  opinion  of  all  is  expressed  when 
I say  that  we  all  regre;ted  the  end  of  vacation  as 
much  as  those  who  went  home. 

J.  A.  Wilson,  ’98. 
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£Hc  MlovR  of  the  Rebating  Society. 


|HE  Debating  Society  began  its  series  of 
debates  on  Sunday  evening,  November 
19th.  The  first  subject  for  debate  was: 
“Resolved,  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Should  be  Elected  by  Popular  Suf- 
frage.” The  speakers  — Messrs.  Ferguson  and  Bar- 
rington on  the  affirmative  and  Messrs.  M.  A.  Doran 
and  Dwyer  on  the  negative  — displayed  a good 
knowledge  of  the  politics  of  our  country;  and 
although  there  was  noticeable  a little  hesitation  in 
the  delivery  of  the  majority  of  the  speeches,  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  for  the  most  part  extempore , 
the  gentlemen  showed  evidence  of  hard  work  in 
the  Debating  Society  last  year.  The  essayist  of 
the  evening  was  Mr.  Robinson.  His  subject  was: 


“Daniel  Webster.” 

The  second  debate  of  the  term  took  place  on 
Sunday,  November  26th.  The  subject,  “ Resolved, 
that  the  Practice  of  Enacting  Plays  in  Colleges  is 
Worthy  of  Commendation  and  Encouragement,” 
was  ably  discussed  by  the  debaters.  Messrs.  M.  E. 
Doran  and  H.  Fisher  upheld  the  affirmative  and 
Messrs.  O’Rourke  and  Hayes  the  negative.  This 
was  the  first  appearance  of  the  new  members  upon 
the  floor  of  the  Debating  Society,  and  too  much 
cannot  be  said  in  their  praise.  Their  speeches, 
which  were  well  written  and  studied,  showed  that 
in  the  short  time  which  these  gentlemen  had  given 
to  the  study  of  Rhetoric  they  had  mastered  in  a 
marked  degree  the  difficult  task  of  building  up  a 
speech. 

On  Sunday  evening,  December  3d,  the  Society 
held  its  third  meeting,  the  subject  for  debate  be- 
ing “ Resolved,  that  the  Geary  Act  be  Enforced.” 
This  subject  afforded  the  gentlemen  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  discuss  it  an  admirable  opportunity  to 
display  their  knowledge  of  our  country’s  constitu- 
tion and  the  diplomatic  relations  existing  between 
the  United  States  and  China.  Messrs.  Tracey  and 
W.  Boyle,  who  spoke  on  the  affirmative  side,  dis- 
played a knowledge  of  these  themes  which  was 
worthy  of  experienced  diplomats.  Messrs.  Dockry 
and  J.  Fisher  were  appointed  to  defend  the  nega- 
tive; but  owing  to  a deplorable  accident,  in  which 
Mr.  Fisher  narrowly  escaped  drowning,  the  former 
would  have  had  to  fight  the  cause  of  the  Chinese 


single-handed  had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  M.  A.  Doran 
“ Sic  me  servavit  Apollo.” 

The  debate  on  Sunday,  December  10th,  “Re- 
solved, that  the  Cradle  of  Eloquence  is  a Repub- 
lic,” was  one  of  the  most  spirited  debates  of  the 
term.  In  it  the  speakers,  Messrs.  McCafferty  and 
Robinson  on'  the  affirmative  and  Messrs.  King  and 
Phelan  on  the  negative,  were  eloqeunt  in  the  enco- 


miums they  lavished  on  their  favorite  orators,  both 
ancient  and  modern.  All  four  of  the  gentlemen  are 
to  be  complimented  on  the  masterly  way  in  which 
they  treated  the  subject,  but  Mr.  King  in  particular 
for  his  forcible  peroration.  The  essay  of  the  even- 
ing was  read  by  Mr.  Potts.  His  subject  was: 
“Warwick  the  King-maker.” 

The  closing  debate  of  the  term,  known  as  the 
semi-annual  or  philosophers’  debate,  at  which  the 
Faculty  and  members  of  the  University  course 
attended,  was  held  on  Sunday  evening,  December 
17th.  The  question  debated,  “ Is  Base-ball  to  be 
Preferred  to  Foot-ball  as  a College  Sport?”  was 
one  the  outcome  of  which  was  interesting  to  all. 
Base-ball  was  championed  by  Messrs.  King  and 
McCafferty,  foot-ball  by  Messrs.  M.  A.  Doran  and 
Dwyer.  All  the  gentlemen  deserve  praise  for  their 
admirable  delivery  and  the  force  of  their  argu- 
ments. After  the  principal  speakers  had  finished, 
the  debate  was  open  to  the  house,  and  an  animated 
discussion  was  carried  on  until  adjournment. 

In  conclusion,  the  members  of  the  Society  are  to 
be  congratulated  upon  their  advancement  in  the  art 
of  public  speaking.  The  manner  in  which  the  older 
members  express  their  thoughts  in  public  is  cer- 
tainly encouraging  to  those  who  were  admitted  this 
year,  and  shows  the  advantages  which  such  an 
organization  affords  to  the  student,  giving  him  an 
opportunity  to  use  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the 
class-room,  which  without  the  practice  obtained  in 
the  Debating  Society  would  be  of  little  value 
to  some  of  them  afterwards.  Surely  we  cannot 
be  said  to  be  lacking  the  advantages  of  a good  elo- 
cutionary training,  for  under  the  tutorship  of  Pro- 
fessor Munro  we  can  at  least  acquire  the  qualifica- 
tions which  art  bestows  upon  the  orator.  The  good 
results  that  have  eminated  from  Mr.  Munro’s  in- 
structions have  given  us  cause  to  rejoice  at  having 
as  an  instructor  a gentleman  whose  excellence  in 
the  study  of  Elocution  is  so  marked;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  enthusiasm  manifested  for  the  study 
this  year  surpasses  that  of  last  or  of  any  previous 
year. 

John  J.  Dockry,  ’95. 


“ The  revival  by  our  collegians  of  the  old  Latin  and 
Greek  plays  is  to  be  commended.  We  may  remark 
here  that  not  all  of  these  works  are  to  be  performed 
in  our  times  exactly  as  they  were  written, .or  as  they 
were  put  on  the  stage  of  the  theatres  of  the  ancient 
Romans  and  Greeks.  The  professors  in  our  colleges 
must  exercise  a severe  censorship  over  the  text  in 
all  cases.  It  was  the  P'aculty  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
College  whoselected  the  drama  in  which  thestudents 
were  the  actors.” — New  York  Sun. 
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January,  1894. 


New  York , Jan.  19,  i8pp 
Editors  FORDHAM  MONTHLY. 

Gentlemen : We  have  to  apologize  for  some  typo- 
graphical errors  that  occurred  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Monthly. 

An  untried  proof-reader  and  haste  in  the  publica- 
tion were  the  causes. 

We  sincerely  regret  the  occurrence  and  trust  it  will 
not  happen  again. 

Yours  sincerely , 

Rooney  & Otten  Printing  Co. 

* 

* * 


E issue  our  January  number  by  wishing 
all  a happy  New  Year.  At  the  end  of 
the  month  we  are  able  to  say  that  we 
have  had  a good  beginning  and  that 
everything  thus  far  has  given  us  cause  to  believe 
that  our  way  is  bright.  The  prompt  return  after 
the  holidays,  the  earnest  work  during  repetition, 
and  the  encouraging  remarks  from  professors  and 
prefects  bespeak  the  best  prospects.  An  encour- 
aging  aspect  is  presented  from  the  very  start.  We 
have  barely  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  year  and 
have  been  tendered  a hospitable  welcome. 

The  MONTHLY  will  endeavor  to  maintain  the 
same  standard  of  success  that  it  has  acquired  thus 
far.  In  the  columns  of  many  of  our  exchanges  we 
have  noticed  interesting  and  favorable  comment 
about  our  paper,  and  we  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  editors  of  those  journals  for  what  they 
have  said. 


The  time  which  begins  with  our  arrival  in  January 
and  ends  with  our  departure  in  June  is  without  doubt 
the  important  part  of  our  year.  We  have  already 
entered  upon  the  ordeal  which  precedes  the  semi- 
annual examination,  and  as  we  journey  along  we 
find  the  days  of  January  gliding  uninterruptedly 
and  smoothly  by.  We  shall  have  soon  entered 
upon  the  second  term,  which  will  bring  with  it,  of 
course,  the  most  interesting  items  of  the  college 
year,  together  with  an  indulgence  in  athletics, 
which  is  always  wont  to  break  up  the  monotony 
of  the  days  and  cause  them  to  speed  along  more 
quickly.  As  regards  our  prospects  in  base-ball,  we 
cannot  predict  with  as  much  certainty  as  we  can  in 
other  departments.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  every  student  will  lend  his  earnest  support  and 
co-operate  with  the  new  manager  to  bring  out  a 

strong  representative  team. 

* 

Dancing  is  all  the  vogue  and  likely  to  remain 
so  the  whole  Winter.  The  invincible  two-step 
has  succeeded  in  winning  the  admiration  of  the 
majority  of  us,  and  seems  to  be  increasing  in 
popularity  as  each  day  passes.  The  adepts  have 
formed  themselves  into  a group  of  professors,  and 
the  tyros  have  become  docile  and  ambitious  pupils. 
The  advance  that  has  been  made  is  remarkable. 
The  Mardi  Gras  is  already  assured  of  a fair  number 
of  supporters,  and  we  believe  before  that  event  will 
transpire  the  art  of  Terpsichore  will  have  been 
mastered  by  everyone. 

This  is  an  excellent  way  in  which  to  pass  the 
dreary  months  of  winter.  It  fills  up  our  time 
splendidly.  There  has  long  been  felt  the  need  of  a 
stimulus  to  activity  around  us,  and  now  that  we 
have  it  we  should  keep  it  until  the  fine  weather  will 
offer  us  even  more  fitting  pastime. 

* 

*  *  * 

We  have  been  appealed  to  by  one  of  the  charitable 
organizations  of  New  York  to  contribute  something 
for  the  support  of  the  poor.  The  need  of  the  times 
should  prompt  us  to  respond  at  once,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  but  that  everyone  will  contribute  his 
share.  A contribution  made  at  such  a time  will  not 
go  without  recompense,  we  may  be  sure. 

William  A.  Ferguson,  ’94. 


Holes  btj  tlve  tiSifoitj. 


WING  to  the  departure  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Rodgers  from  our  midst,  a few  changes 
among  the  faculty  were  necessitated. 
Fr.  Bergan,  S.J.,  has  taken  First  Rudi- 
ments, Sect.  A ; Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  S.J.,  Second 
Rudiments  and  the  Philosophers’  Corridor  ; Mr. 
John  Harmon,  S.J.,  has  been  transferred  to  Second 
Division,  and  Mr.  John  Fleming,  S.J.,  to  Third. 
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During  the  holidays  Mr.  Louis  Lombard,  Di- 
rector of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  LTtica,  N.  Y., 
and  a thorough  master  of  the  violin,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  M.  J.  Scott,  S.J.,  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's,  a 
former  pupil  of  his,  paid  a visit  to  Fordham  and  de- 
lighted some  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty  with 
charming  selections.  The  professor  rendered  some 
very  difficult  concertos  with  excellent  technique  and 
finish. 

We  hope  in  the  near  future  to  hear  Mr.  Lombard 
in  his  lecture,  “The  Duties  of  the  State  toward 
Music,”  which  he  has  gladly  consented  to  give  to 
the  students. 

* * 

A SUN-BEAM. 

The  Bronx  Valley,  for  many  miles  of  its  course, 
is  a marvel  of  fog  and  cloud  effects  these  winter 
mornings.  When  neighboring  hills  have  long 
emerged  into  clear  sunlight  the  depths  of  the  valley 
just  along  the  stream  are  still  clad  in  thick  clouds, 
mixed  with  fog,  and  with  smoke  and  steam  from 
the  hundreds  of  railway  trains  that  ceaselessly  speed 
up  and  down  the  valley.  The  deepest  parts  of  the 
valley,  as  seen  from  near  hillsides,  seem  level,  full 
with  an  almost  snow-white  fluid  mist,  and  this  trails 
in  long  strata  across  the  face  of  wooded  hillsides, 
with  rifts  here  and  there  that  give  glimpses  of  bare- 
headed tree-trunks.  A few  miles  southward,  where 
the  valley  broods  in  the  east,  Bronx  Park  looms, 
fairy  - like,  through  thinning  mist,  and  the  sun 
floats,  round  and  pale,  shorn  of  its  keener  rays, 
while,  just  below,  the  picturesque  grounds  and 
buildings  of  St.  John’s  College  at  Fordham  take 
on  a quaint  and  antique  air  that  doubles  their 
charm. 

* * 

A new  Catholic  club,  which  will  probably  be 
known  as  the  Fordham  Club,  will  shortly  find  a 
home  in  New  York  City.  It  will  be  a rival  of  the 
Xavier  Club  and  the  Catholic  Club.  Behind  the 
movement  are  several  well  - known  graduates  of 
Fordham  College.  David  W.  Orpheus,  a Fordham 
alumnus,  is  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  project. 
“This  movement,”  said  Mr.  Orpheus,  “dates  back 
to  the  dinner  given  by  the  Alumni  Association  of 
P'ordham  College  a year  ago.  It  was  then  proposed 
to  found  a club  in  this  city  where  all  Catholic  col- 
lege men  could  meet  and  find  home  comforts.  Then 
the  plan  was  extended  to  take  in  all  Catholic  men. 
The  club  is  now  only  a question  of  a few  months. 
A meeting  of  all  those  interested  in  the  movement 
will  be  held  next  week,  when  the  date  will  be  set 
for  a meeting  at  the  Lenox  Lyceum  to  raise  suf- 
ficient funds  to  build  the  club-house.  We  do  not 
expect  any  trouble  in  getting  the  necessary  funds, 
as  there  are  many  rich  graduates  of  Fordham  Col- 


lege in  this  city.  The  club  will  be  controlled  by 
Catholic  laymen.” 

* * 

The  President  of  the  St.  John’s  Debating  Society 
invites  attention  to  the  fact  that  old  graduates  of 
the  Society  (members  for  the  full  term  of  two 
years)  who  have  not  received  the  customary 
diploma  may  now  obtain  it  on  application.  The 
badge  of  the  Society  may  also  be  secured  on  pre- 
sentation of  names,  approved  by  the  President. 

* * 

In  the  January  number  of  Donahoe's  Magazine  for 
1894,  Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe,  ’90,  has  an  article  en- 
titled “The  Amateur  Stage  in  New  York.”  It  will 
be  seen  that  quite  a number  of  the  old  boys  of 
Fordham  have  acquired  an  enviable  reputation  in 
dramatics,  notably  Mr.  John  C.  McNeilly,  Dr.  James 
S.  Geary,  and  Mr.  Harry  Connolly.  Modesty,  of 
course,  precluded  Mr.  Taaffe  from  speaking  of  him- 
self, yet  he  is  one  of  the  most  finished  amateur 

actors  in  New  York  City. 

* * 

Everybody  admired  the  beautiful  wreath  of  roses 
that  adorned  Our  Lady’s  altar  during  the  Boys’ 
Mass  on  Sunday  morning,  January  14th.  The 
wreath  was  afterward  placed  upon  the  grave  of  Mr. 
Thomas  M.  S.  Connell,  S.J.,  in  token  of  the  second 

anniversary  of  his  death. 

* * 

The  usual  Academy  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin will  take  place  on  February  2d.  The  exercises 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Father  Hart,  S.J.,  the 

Rev.  Director  of  the  Parthenian  Sodality. 

* * 

Rev.  William  Doherty,  S.J.,  of  the  class  of  ’63, 
spent  some  days  at  the  college  in  the  middle  of 
January. 

* * 

We  congratulate  the  members  of  the  Day  Stu- 
dents’ Association  of  Holy  Cross  College,  Worces- 
ter, on  their  successful  presentation  of  an  original 
Latin  play,  “ Sibylla,”  written  by  their  Rev.  Mod- 
erator, Mr.  Terence  J.  Shealy,  S.J.,  once  Professor 
of  Poetry  in  Fordham.  Christmastide  could  not 
have  inspired  a more  appropriate  college  exercise 
than  the  “ Sibylla.”  Though  we  cannot  say  any- 
thing of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  play,  for  we  have 
not  read  it,  yet, 

“ cum  proferant  Hibernal 
Lepore  tinctos,  filii,  blando  sales," 

we  are  confident  it  was  not  wanting  in  wit  and 
purity  of  language.  But  the  very  conception  of 
utilizing  the  materials  of  the  classic  authors  which 
are  read  every  day  in  our  college  classes  to  illus- 
trate and  express  the  living  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments which  such  an  event  as  Christmas  can  in- 
spire, is  in  itself  a great  merit  and  deserves  more 
than  a passing  notice. 
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FIRST  DIVISION  NOTES. 

HIS  is  the  first  year  for  a considerable 
time  past  that  the  MONTHLY  has  saluted 
its  readers  in  a January  number.  We 
therefore  are  proud  of  the  privilege 

to . Thank  you,  you  quite  anticipate  us— 

wish  you  the  same. 

— The  examination  prospects  had  so  charming 
and  so  alluring  effect  upon  the  boys  in  general, 
save  those  who  were  unable  to  extricate  themselves 
from  the  embraces  of  the  grip,  that  everybody 
seemed  particularly  eager  this  year  to  arrive  in  due 
time.  Wondrous  strange  ! 

— Father  Jouin  is  verily  an  artist  of  the  first  order, 
as  his  handsome  binding  of  our  weekly  magazines 
testifies.  We,  too,  in  turn  deem  ourselves  bound  to 
express  our  best  appreciation  : “ Chrysippus  dicat 
' sapiens  crepidas  sibi  numquam  nec  soleas  fecit , 
sutor  tamen  est  sapiens ,’  sic  etiam  qui  libros  com- 
pingit,  nonne  ? ” 

— We  are  sorry  to  announce  that  Mr.  Barry  has 
left  us,  though  not  permanently,  we  hope. 

— We  rejoice  to  see  again  the  sunny  countenance 
of  Mr.  Cronin  who  has  returned  with  complete 
health. 

— There  is  a book  in  the  reading-room,  published 
by  the  Cunard  Steamer  Company,  giving  a very  in- 
structive description  of  the  ocean  steamers  on  the 
European  lines,  and  in  many  things  containing  in- 
formation valuable  to  those  who  purpose  to  cross 
the  water,  and  interesting  to  those  even  who  do 
not.  It  is  well  worth  the  reading. 

— A meeting  of  the  Division  was  called  to  fill  the 
office  of  base-ball  manager,  left  vacant  by  the  de- 
parture of  Mr.  Barry.  No  opposition  whatsoever 
was  manifested  to  the  name  of  Maurice  Doran, 
whereupon  he  was  unanimously  chosen  manager. 
Such  unanimity  eloquently  proclaims  the  capability 
of  Mr.  Doran  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  office. 

— The  billiard  tournament  is  in  the  process  of 
arrangement.  Numerous  contestants  preparing  for 
the  struggle  may  be  seen  almost  any  time  during 
recreation  practising  their  masses,  draws  and  anchor 
tricks. 

— The  financial  wave  has  finally  swept  over  the 
“ shop,”  and  it  now  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  receiv- 
ers. Business,  however,  according  to  the  former 
European  plan,  revives  under  the  management  of 
the  old  firm. 

— We  are  delighted  to  learn  that  the  glee-club 
proposition  has  engaged  so  flattering  an  attention. 
After  the  examination  excitement  has  subsided  we 
may  expect  to  hear  concerts  and  oratorios  galore. 

— It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  know  that  the 
festive  “ Fitz,”  who  for  so  long  has  been  a familiar 


adjunct  about  the  Division,  has  sailed  for  the  “ ould 
sod,”  with  the  expectation  of  contributing  a few 
timely  tips  to  Gladstone,  to  facilitate  the  cause  of 
Home  Rule.  Bon  voyage , Fitz,  and  may  your  mis- 
sion be  as  successful  as  we  wish  it. 

—The  old  dormitory  bell,  which  formerly  used  to> 
make  itself  so  terribly  heard,  is  now  forever  silenced, 
and  has  been  succeeded  by  another,  youthful  in 
tone,  but  evidently  inheriting  all  the  unrelenting 
harshness  displayed  by  its  ancestor.  It  certainly 
performs  its  duty  with  as  severe  punctuality  and 
scrupulousness  as  its  predecessor. 

— Dancing  of  a sudden  seems  to  have  sprung  into 
universal  popularity  on  the  Division.  Our  gym- 
nasium indeed  presents  the  appearance  of  a gay 
ball-room  while  hosts  of  dancers  trip  the  light  fan- 
tastic, and  while  Mr.  Scott’s  music  (which,  let  us 
here  remark,  is  intensely  appreciated)  saturates  the 
atmosphere  with  melody. 

— A complete  system  of  electric  bells  now  regu- 
lates the  class  signals.  Revens  presses  the  button 
and  we  do  the  rest. 

— I had  a good  time  skating  at  Van  Courtland, 
didn’t  you? 

L.  Louis  Tracey,  ’95. 


SECOND  DIVISION  NOTES. 

— “ Examination!  ” is  now  the  word  on  the  lips  of 
all.  After  two  weeks  of  vacation  we  return  to  the 
hard  work  of  preparing  for  examination,  and  of 
escaping  “Jug.”  Those  deficient  in  their  authors 
are  now  driving  their  “ponies”  to  the  pinnacle  of 
success. 

— On  our  return  we  noticed  several  improve- 
ments on  the  Division,  notably  several  new'  sets  of 
chess  and  checkers.  Both  games  have  many 
patronizers,  and  adepts  at  the  one  are  generally 
“ fiends  at  the  other.”  “ Barber  moves  ” are  the 
order  of  the  day. 

— There  has  been  a change  in  our  Dormitory  pre- 
fect. Mr.  Scott,  S.J.,  has  abandoned  us  for  the 
genial  precincts  of  Madison  Avenue,  where  he  has 
taken  up  permanent  quarters.  His  successor,  Mr. 
John  Harmon,  S.J  , has  been  promoted  from  Third 
Division. 

— “They’re  off!  ” is  the  exclamation  of  frequent- 
ers of  Morris  Park  as  the  electric  gong  announces 
the  end  of  class.  These  bells  in  both  corridors  are 
improvements  commended  by  all. 

— “ What’s  your  number?” 

—As  the  members  of  this  Division  have  become 
very  solicitous  about  their  health  lately,  they  re- 
frained (?)  from  skating  at  Van  Courtland  Park, 
Thursday,  January  1 8th , but  took  instead  a cold 
bath  at  the  pond.  This  is  but  one  of  their  peculiar- 
ities. Another  is  their  marked  preference  for  Study 
Hall  ; so  much  so  that  the  whole  Division  repaired 
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to  that  consecrated  place  and  remained  there  for 
one  hour  on  Sunday,  January  14th. 

— Charles  Downes,  Alfred  Murtha,  John  Mc- 
Manemin  have  gone  over  to  First  Division,  and 
John  Dunne  and  Charles  Risse  have  migrated  from 
Third. 

— Who  is  to  take  the  place  of  Al.  Murtha  (Um- 
pire), recently  promoted  to  First  Division,  has  not 
yet  been  settled. 

— In  the  Billiard  Room  Stephen  J.  McPartland  has 
succeeded  Charlie  Downes  as  officer.  The  other 
two  officers  are  T.  Adams  and  John  O'Kane. 

— There  has  been  no  change  in  the  Reading 
Room  officers.  Indeed,  since  our  return  on  Jan- 
uary 5th,  they  have  not  had  occasion  to  use  their 
authority. 

— The  “shop"  has  changed  hands  once  more  ; it 
is  now  under  the  supervision  of  its  former  pro- 
prietor. It  is  still  very  much  frequented,  but  not  as 
much  as  when  Second  Division  had  a finger  in  the 
pie. 

— The  tobogganing  was  very  good  for  several 
days,  but  those  who  were  rash  enough  to  join  in 
this  sport  felt  a reluctance  to  a sitting  posture,  and 
a few  suffered  the  penalty. 

John  T.  Delaney,  ’97. 


THIRD  DIVISION  NOTES. 

— All  are  back  again  with  the  exception  of  three. 
We  have  sent  two  more  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
Second  Division. 

— The  officers  appointed  for  the  second  term 
are:  Shop,  Jas.  Nolan  and  Harry  Herst;  Bill- 
iard Room,  Leo  O'Donovan  and  Edw.  Joyce; 
Reading  Room,  R.  Berry  and  W.  Ward;  Bowling 
Alley,  T.  McLaughlin  and  B.  Neal;  Stationery,  A. 
Bernardin  ; Mail  Carrier,  B.  Scott;  Bun  Carrier,  W. 
Rhinelander;  Supt.,  M.  Zuricalday. 

— On  Sunday,  January  7th,  we  had  a team  bowling 
tournament.  There  were  four  teams,  composed  of 
three  each.  Team  No.  3,  which  was  composed  of 
Swetnam,  Smith,  and  Neal,  won  with  a score  of 
632;  McLaughlin’s  team  was  second,  with  558; 
Rhinelander’s  third,  with  545,  and  Reynolds’  next, 
with  479-  The  highest  individual  score  was  246, 
made  by  Smith. 

— There  is  a standing  offer  of  a treat  to  any  one 
who  either  makes  thirty-four  points  in  less  than 
eight  minutes  in  billiards,  or  to  any  one  who  pock- 
ets all  the  pool  balls  in  2:30  or  less.  The  success- 
ful one  at  billiards  thus  far  has  been  Reynolds, 
while  Julian  Villa  has  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
Division  record  down  to  2:10. 

— Mr.  Lamb,  S J.,  our  prefect,  has  been  very  sick 
in  the  beginning  of  January,  but  we  are  happy  to 
5ay  that  he  is  getting  along  nicely  now. 


— Mr.  Fleming,  S.J.,  has  succeeded  Mr.  Harmon, 
S.J.,  who  has  the  severe  task  of  handling  the  Sec- 
ond Division  “young  men.” 

— Fred  Finlay  hassuccessfully passed  examination 
for  Second  Lieutenant,  with  an  average  of  eighty- 
five  per  cent.  Harry  Herst  will  soon  be  examined 
for  First  Sergeant  and  Edw.  Joyce,  for  Corporal. 

— We  enjoyed  our  skate  at  Van  Courtland  on  Janu- 
ary 18th  very  much,  and  hope  it  will  not  be  our  last 
trip. 

Jas.  J.  Nolan,  ’97. 


©lass  2|otes. 


CLASS  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

LL  the  Philosophers  returned  on  the  even- 
ing of  January  5th,  after  having  spent  a 
pleasant  and  enjoyable  vacation. 

— The  mid-winter  examination  for  the 
class  of  Philosophy  begins  on  Thursday,  January 
25th. 

— We  extend  our  sympathy  to  J.  B.  Robinson, 
who  was  suddenly  called  away  on  the  eve  of  Christ- 
mas to  attend  the  funeral  of  his  uncle. 

— We  have  an  adept  for  drawing  in  our  midst. 
What  about  the  Hydrostatic  Paradox,  M ? 

— Problem  : Who  can  figure  out  the  acceleration 
of  the  motion  caused  by  the  new  electric  gongs  ? 

— Mr.  Tlios.  J.  Barry,  our  esteemed  friend,  has 
left  us  on  account  of  business.  Our  best  wishes 
accompany  him.  J.  J.  Barrington,  ’94. 


RHETORIC. 

— During  the  Christmas  holidays  our  Reverend 
professor,  Fr.  Quirk,  S.J.,  was  called  to  another 
sphere  of  duty.  Thus  have  we  been  “shut  out  from 
the  garden  of  his  gifts;”  yet  we  shall  always  hold 
him  in  the  highest  esteem. 

— Our  new  professor,  Rev.  Aloysius  Brosnan,  S.J., 
by  his  marked  ability  and  genial  disposition,  has 
already  won  a deep  place  in  our  affections. 

— By  his  many  little  pleasantries,  Fr.  O’Reilly, 
S.J.,  has  made  trigonometry  one  of  the  bright  feat- 
ures of  the  repetition. 

— We  congratulate  Martin  H.  Glynn,  ’94,  for  his 
noble  act  on  the  eve  of  the  Christmas  recess. 

— ’95  congratulates  its  guide  Ad  Parnassum 
upon  his  recovery  from  his  recent  illness. 

— We  congratulate  Messrs.  Dockry  and  Doran 
upon  their  success  in  the  Christmas  play.  These  gen- 
tlemen have  shown  marked  improvement  during  the 
past  year,  and  we  bid  them  keep  up  the  good  work, 
for  in  the  words  of  the  immortal  “ Dennie,”  “ They 
can’t  beat  us.” 
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— Mr.  L.  Louis  Tracey  deserves  great  praise  for 
his  prologue  of  the  recent  play.  It  was  written  in  a 
masterly  style  and  gave  evidence  of  deep  thought 
and  careful  study. 

— Two  of  our  members,  Messrs.  Burrow  and 
Lamb,  made  their  debut  in  the  Christmas  play,  and 
enacted  their  respective  roles  with  great  credit. 

— Many  a staid  and  dignified  Rhetorician  has  cast 
aside  the  toga  virilis  and  is  now  lost  in  the  maze  of 
the  dance.  D.  E.  K.,  ’95. 


POETRY. 

— Our  first  class  in  ’94  opened  with  almost  full 
attendance. 

— Our  friend  from  Porkopolis  contracted  a severe 
cold  during  the  holidays,  which  delayed  his  return 
until  January  7th,  when  he  joined  us. 

— All  reported  having  spent  a very  pleasant 
vacation,  and  returned  determined  to  surpass  all 
previous  efforts  in  the  semi-annual  examination. 

— It  was  with  deep  regret  that  we  learned  of  our 
Reverend  Professor’s  attack  of  la  grippe.  We  are 
happy  to  have  him  with  us  once  more. 

— Our  longing  for  Greek  literature  will  be  satisfied, 
for  a time  at  least,  by  reading  the  “ QEdipus  Rex  ” of 
Sophocles,  and  the  “ Olynthiacs ’’  of  Demosthenes, 
nex  t term. 

— We  thank  the  Reverend  Moderator  and  the 
members  of  the  Debating  Society  for  their  kind 
invitation  to  hear  the  recent  debate,  which  proved 
as  interesting  as  it  was  spirited. 

— Judging  from  the  steady  practice  indulged  in 
by  some  of  the  class  in  our  base-ball  cage,  we  shall 
be  well  represented  on  the  ’Varsity  team  this  sea- 
son. 

— We  are  more  than  proud  of  the  way  our  mem- 
bers of  the  Dramatic  Association  rendered  their 
several  difficult  parts  in  the  Christmas  play.  Claude’s 
disguise  was  “ impenetrable,”  and  were  it  not  for 
the  finished  acting,  we  could  not  have  recognized 
him. 

— William  Doyle  Cronin,  who  left  us  in  October 
to  spend  a few  months  in  the  Southwest  for  his 
health,  has  returned,  looking  as  strong  and  robust 
as  of  yore. 

- -Rumor  has  it  that  our  number  is  to  be  increased 
to  twenty-two  next  month  by  the  arrival  of  a former 
student  of  St.  Xavier’s  College,  Cincinnati. 

— The  majority  of  our  class  enjoyed  the  skating 
at  Van  Courtland  Lake  on  the  18th  inst.  Thoughts 
of  the  approaching  examination,  together  with  the 
muddy  roads,  had  a depressing  effect  on  some,  but 
these  were  “ few  and  very  far  between.” 

Andrew  A.  L.  Boylan,  ’96. 


FIRST  GRAMMAR. 

— We  extend  a hearty  welcome  to  the  prospec- 
tive arrivals  from  Special  Latin;  only  let  them 
cpme  as  pedestrians,  not  as  equestrians. 

— Our  brilliant  translator  stalked  into  the  class- 
room with  the  instrument  of  peace  and  comfort  pro- 
truding from  his  jacket  pocket,  and  he  wondered 
why  we  all  smiled. 

— A new  poet  has  been  discovered  in  our  midst, 
and  we  would  bid  the  elected  poet  to  look  out  for 
his  wreath. 

— One  of  our  number  is  the  proud  owner  of  the 
best  stable  in  Mott  Haven. 

— A certain  gentleman  lately  announced  to  the 
assembled  class  that  he  spent  the  evening  study-hall 
at  his  prayer-book. 

— -A  warrant  is  out  for  the  arrest  of  the  profes- 
sional whistler  who  lately  piped  a shrill  waltz  in  the 
corridor. 

— Let  those  whom  it  may  concern  beware  of  the 
gentleman  of  frequent  occurrence. 

— Sulpicius  on  Consolation  will  in  some  cases 
be  more  valuable  after  than  during  the  examina- 
tion. J.  Francis  Quint  an,  '97. 


SPECIAL  LATIN  NOTES. 

—We  extend  greetings  to  the  Reverend  Rector 
and  Faculty,  and  trust  that  1894  will  be  the  banner 
year  of  old  St.  John’s. 

— It  was  with  deep  regret  that  we  learned  that 
Mr.  Thomas  Barry,  our  esteemed  classmate,  would 
not  return  after  the  holidays. 

— Messrs.  J.  A.  Wilson  and  W.  R.  Hughes  are 
willing  to  assert  that  they  had  as  good  a time  at  St. 
John’s  during  the  holidays  as  any  who  went  home. 

— Notice  ! ! Any  one  suffering  from  an  attack  of 
that  “ tired  feeling,”  “gadding,”  “absent-minded- 
ness” or  “ wool  gathering”  during  the  hours  of  6 a.m. 
and  9. 1 5 p.m.,  by  applying  to  any  member  of  Special 
Latin  will  obtain  a remedy,  two  applications  of 
which  will  effect  a permanent  cure. 

— The  first  testimonials  for  December  were  re- 
ceived by  Messrs.  J.  Claffy,  L.  Monahan,  W.  R. 
Hughes,  and  J.  A.  Wilson. 

— For  the  first  few  days  after  our  return  our  im- 
aginations were  greatly  perturbed  by  visions  of  the 
opera,  theatre,  dance,  oratorio,  etc.;  but  now  all  is 
as  smooth  as  a placid  lake. 

— The  motto  of  our  class  for  this  year  is  “ Excel- 
sior.” 

— On  the  whole,  I think  we  are  doing  pretty  well. 

— John  J.  Sinnott  was  among  the  last  to  return, 
and  he  occupies  his  accustomed  seat  in-  the  cosey 
corner. 
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—We  are  intensely  cosmopolitan,  having  repre- 
sentatives from  six  States  and  three  Nations. 

— Fred.  Thompson  is  the  only  Day  Scholar  in  the 
class,  and  he  comes  regularly,  too. 

— Howard  says  he  does  not  come  from  Boston,  but 
from  Malden,  five  miles  from  it. 

— Now  that  we  have  had  some  rules  of  prosody, 
the  Muses  that  have  been  silent  during  the  winter 
will  play  great  havoc  during  the  coming  spring. 

— Sound  the  loud  alarum  ! ! ! 

Richard  Ormond  Hughes. 


^xtevavy  iXotcs. 


— Current  Literature  is  out  in  its  large  form, 
twice  the  size  of  the  regular  magazines.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  the  publishers  have  recognized 
their  mistake,  and  that  hereafter  they  will  continue 
to  issue  their  magazine  as  originally  planned.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  large  size  edition  is  more 
scholarly  in  appearance,  the  ample  page  makes  it 
possible  for  the  editors  to  crowd  into  it  a vast  amount 
of  good  reading.  The  number  before  us  is  brimful 
of  excellent  matter  from  the  best  writers  and 
thinkers  of  the  day,  and  covers  a range  of  subject 
matter  attempted  by  no  other  magazine.  Its  new 
feature  of  a supplement  of  illustrations  from  new 
books,  printed  on  plate  paper  and  bound  in  the 
number,  adds  greatly  to  its  attractiveness.  As  to 
the  poetry  nothing  need  be  said. 

— The  next  short-story  prize  contest,  the  twenty- 
second  offered  by  the  editor  of  Short  Stories , is  for 
$50,  $30,  and  $20  respectively  for  the  three  best 
stories,  irrespective  of  subject,  •-ent  in  before  the 
first  of  March,  1894. 

— The  Cosmopolitan  is  growing  more  popular 
every  day.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  see  people 
reading  it  in  the  cars.  Business  men  recognize  its 
wide  circulation  and  are  eager  to  advertise  in  its 
columns.  The  January  number  is  profusely  illus- 
trated, and  possesses  an  abundance  of  excellent 
literary  matter.  “ English  and  American  Humor  ” 
is  a capital  article,  and  though  one  may  not  have 
time  to  read  it,  he  can  see  at  a glance  the  great  dif- 
ference between  the  two. 

— The  Globe  Quarterly  Review  for  January  to 
March  is  now  before  us.  It  is  a handsome  edition 
and  fully  abreast  with  the  times. 

We  are  always  pleased  with  the  spicy  pages  of 
the  Globe.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
articles  ofMr.W.  H.  Thorne.  Enlightened  by  the 
truths  of  faith,  he  is  ever  fearless  in  exposing  the 
sophisms  of  the  modern  school  of  thinkers.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  see  him,  in  that  strong  style  of  his,  demol- 
ishing the  "flimsy  structures  which  the  philosophers 
of  the  day  would  fain  substitute  for  the  truths  of 


faith.  “The  Labor  Problem  ” is  a fair  exponent  of 
Mr.  Thorne’s  style  and  reasoning  and  deserves  a 
careful  perusal. 


f^xcttaugfs. 

— Just  when  some  of  the  exchange  men  were 
clamoring  for  the  Highlander , the  doughty  journal 
appeared  in  our  midst  with  this  beautiful  greeting  : 
“ Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  and  peace  on  earth  to 
men  of  good-will.” 

The  Highlander  still  preserves  its  bright  and 
youthful  appearance,  which  has  been  the  cause  of 
considerable  comment.  Like  William  Pitt,  first 
Earl  of  Chatham,  it  neither  attempts  to  palliate  nor 
deny  the  atrocious  crime. 

The  “White  Chrysanthemum”  is  a piece  of 
exquisite  versification,  and  reminds  us  forcibly  of 
“ The  Burning  Babe.” 

— The  Georgetown  Journal  asks  : “ What  have 

we  done  to  the  FORDHAM  MONTHLY  that  it  comes 
not  regular  to  our  sanctum?”  Nothing,  Mr.  Ex- 
change man.  We  assure  you  that  we  entertain  the 
very  best  feeling  toward  the  Georgetown  Journal. 
That  you  have  not  received  the  FORDHAM  MONTHLY 
regularly  is  a great  surprise  to  us,  because  we  flat- 
tered ourselves  with  the  belief  that  we  were  at 
least  as  prompt  in  forwarding  the  MONTHLY  as 
those  who  edit  the  Journal.  We  are  loath  to  defend 
ourselves  at  the  expense  of  others. 

— The  College  Student  for  January  15th  has  a 
dainty  article  entitled  “ Don’t  Slight  the  Literary 
Societies.”  Dear  Mr.  Exchange  man,  we  find  it 
extremely  hard  to  get  at  your  valuable  paper  with- 
out tearing  it,  simply  because  it  is  rolled  up  too 
tightly. 

— The  Boston  Stylus  is  decidedly  classical  in  tone 
and  appearance.  We  are  now  more  than  ever 
inclined  to  believe  that  Boston  is  the  Athens  of 
America,  and  that  Boston  College  is  the  very  cen- 
ter of  Athens.  “ College  Journalism  ” is  a masterly 
article.  Please  to  accept  our  congratulations, 
class  of  ’94. 

— Of  the  fourteen  editors  on  the  staff  of  the  Notre 
Dame  Scholastic , three  are  graduates,  ten  are  in  the 
graduating  class,  and  one  is  a rhetorician.  This 
seems  to  be  a plausible  reason  why  the  Scholastic 
has  such  a high  literary  tone,  which  excites  the 
envy  of  one  of  our  esteemed  contemporaries. 

— Of  our  other  exchanges,  those  which  appeared 
in  holiday  dress,  and  seemed  to  participate  in  the 
full  joy'and  peace  of  Christmas-tide,  were:  The 
Dial , the  Leaflets  of  Loretto , the  ’ Varsity , Mt.  St. 
Mary’s  Record , the  Polytechnic , the  St.  Mary’s  Senti- 
nel, R.  C.  H.  S.  Journal , of  Philadelphia,  and  Our 
Young  People.  Editor. 


FORDHAM  INVINCIBLE  FOOT-BALL  TEAM. 


Walsh.  H.  C Allan.  [as.  Carrihan.  J.  Wixgerter.  J.  Markham.  C.  Wade. 


gltc  ^iigclus. 


Luce  vix  prima,  croceum  cacumen 
Jam  dies  lustrat,  bene  nata  cordi 
Quum  sono  rauco  per  agros  resultant 
Ora  Mariam  ! 

Percipis  ? En  ter  resonant,  ter  ipsa 
Filios  rnatri  revocant  colendae; 

Surge,  mortalis,  properus  salutem 
Cede  Marias. 

Surge,  qui  diro,  genitrice,  casu, 

Orphanus  luges,  miser,  in  Parentem 
Verte  divinam  teneros  ocellos, 

Verte  Mariam. 

Surge,  quae  gressu  tremulo  pericla 
Lubricas  vitae  premis,  o puella, 

Dedica  praecox  nivei  pudoris 
Dona  Marias. 

Surge  qui  clinas  rigido  labori 
Colla,  dives  pauperie,  colone; 

Ne  diei  pondus  tua  membra  frangat 
Quaere  Mariam. 

Sic  tuas  cuncti  redeunte  mane 
Supplices,  Virgo,  fugiunt  ad  aras; 

Sic  ego,  ut  laudes  fidibus  celebrem 
Clamo  Mariam. 

P.  N.  M. 


$ocTatitg  Hay. 


N accordance  with  an  old  custom  at  St. 
John’s  College,  the  Feast  of  the  Purifica- 
tion was  celebrated  with  great  pomp 
and  festivity. 

At  an  early  mass,  which  was  celebrated  in  the 
College  chapel  by  Father  Zwinge,  S.J.,  of  the  class 
of ’73,  the  students  received  Holy  Communion  in  a 
body. 

At  nine  o’clock  all  repaired  to  the  old  parish 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  where  Father  Gan- 
non, S.J.,  President  of  the  College,  received  fifteen 
students  into  the  Parthenian  Sodality. 

The  gentlemen  who  had  the  honor  of  becoming 
Knights  of  our  Blessed  Lady  were  as  follows  : 


N.  Trigant  Burrow,  John  E.  Claffy,  Thomas  E.  Con- 
niff,  James  J.  Donovan,  Richard  O.  Hughes,  Edward 
M.  Lamb,  Francis  E.  O’Neill,  Thomas  E.  O’Shea, 
Claude  J.  Pernin,  Louis  J.  Potts,  Charles  W.  Sin- 
nott,  William  L.  Tierney,  and  James  A.  Wilson. 

After  a few  short  remarks  of  felicitation  by  Rev. 
Father  Rector  to  the  newly  admitted  members,  a 
solemn  high  mass  was  sung.  Rev.  A.  Brosnan, 
S.J.,  was  the  Celebrant;  Rev.  M.  A.  O’Kane,  S.J., 
Deacon,  and  Mr.  William  Brosnan,  S.J.,  Sub-dea- 
con. 

During  the  mass  the  choir  rendered  some  very 
fine  selections.  Mr.  R.  O.  Hughes,  tenor,  sang 
Millard’s  “ Ave  Maria”  with  great  depth  of  feeling 
and  richness  of  tone. 

In  the  evening  a literary  entertainment  was  given 
by  the  members  of  the  Sodality  in  the  College  hall. 
The  essays  and  poems  which  were  read  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  the  students  not  only  prepared 
them  with  great  diligence,  but  also  entered  into 
their  work  with  a true  Christian  spirit.  The  stage, 
converted  for  the  nonce  into  a shrine  of  Mary,  be- 
decked with  flowers  and  brilliantly  illuminated, 
presented  a beautiful  scene. 

PROGRAMME. 

“ Supplices  offer imits, 

Tibi , Virgo  pia , 

Haec  laudum prceconia 

PART  FIRST. 

VIOLIN  SOLO — Fantasie  Pastorale,  - - Singelee. 

James  McDonnell,  ’96. 

SALUTATORY. 

John  Docicry,  ’95. 

POEM — Sodality  Day. 

Edward  Hayes,  ’95. 

OUR  LADY  OF  THE  SNOW. 

William  Ferguson,  ’94. 

TRIO — “ Tota  Pulchra  Es,”  - - - Collin , S.  J. 

P.  J.  Dwyer,  Richard  O.  Hughes,  Jos.  McHugh. 

THE  LEGEND  BEAUTIFUL,  - - Longfellow , 

John  McCarthy,  ’96, 

OUR  LADY  OF  SAFEGUARD, 

Thos.  Calkins,  ’96, 

“ Teffulchram  ornavit 
Sibi , Sponsam  qiue  in  ' 

Adam  non  p 'eccavit.”  ■ 

PART  SECOND. 

HYMN — “ Macula  non  est  in  Te.” 

Students  in  Unison, 
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OUR  LADY  OF  THE  HOLY  CHAPEL. 

Louis  Tracey,  ’95. 

SHRINES  OF  MARY,  - - - Adelaide  Proctor. 

Daniel  Kiernan,  ’95. 

VIOLIN  DUO — Third  Symphony,  ...  Dancla. 

James  McDonnell,  Wm.  Smith. 

POEM — The  Student’s  Vision. 

Claude  Pernin,  ’96. 

OUR  LADY  OF  VICTORY. 

Maurice  E.  Doran,  ’95. 

MAGNIFICAT. 

.Students  in  Unison. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evening’s  programme 
Rev.  Father  Rector  delivered  a very  happy  address 
to  the  students,  and  thus  ended  one  of  Fordham’s 
most  noteworthy  feast-days. 

In  view  of  so  successful  a demonstration  in  honor 
of  their  Queen,  the  members  of  the  Parthenian 
Sodality  have  much  of  which  they  may  feel  proud. 
While  considering  the  fittingobservance  of  Sodality 
Day,  it  is  but  bestowing  well-earned  praise  on  our 
Reverend  Moderator,  Father  Hart,  to  say  of  him 
that  it  was  greatly  through  his  zeal  and  energy  that 
so  elaborate  a programme  was  rendered,  and  that  to 
him,  by  reason  of  his  endeavors  for  the  proper  cel- 
ebration of  this  feast,  is  due  the  sincere  and  heart- 
felt gratitude  of  each  and  every  member  of  the 
present  Parthenian  Sodality.  ’95. 

;AtI dress  of  ^It os.  % <6amion, 

PRESIDENT  OF  ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE. 

Y dear  boys,  it  is  indeed,  a truly  beau- 
tiful custom  that  prevails  among  the 
students  at  Fordham,  of  gathering  to- 
gether at  certain  times  of  the  year  to 
give  public  testimony  of  your  love  for  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  Mother  of  God,  and  to  proclaim  in  joyous 
and  exulting  tones  your  privilege  of  being  Mary’s 
faithful  children.  With  all  good  men  it  is  recognized 
as  an  unfailing  practical  principle,  that  the  measure 
of  a man’s  love  for  a good  mother  is  also  the  true 
measure  of  his  manhood,  that  is,  the  measure  of  his 
nobility  of  soul  and  of  the  uprightness  of  his  life  ; 
much  more  certainly  true  is  this  principle  when 
applied  to  the  supernatural  order,  where  the  love  of 
our  Mother  Mary  means  the  love  of  the  highest 
virtue,  the  purest  love  of  God  himself.  Most  warmly, 
therefore,  do  I congratulate  you,  Sodalists  of  Mary, 
on  the  beautiful  sentiments  and  tender  words  of 
piety  with  which  you  have  addressed  our  Blessed 
Queen  this  evening,  for  these  earnest  tributes  of 
your  affection  bespeak  the  goodness  of  your  thoughts 
and  lives.  And  indeed,  dear  boys,  true  love  is  not 
confined  to  feelings  of  the  heart  or  to  mere  words, 
but  shows  itself  in  deeds  ; ever,  then,  bear  this  in 
mind,  that  if  you  love  the  Blessed  Virgin,  you  must 
prove  your  lqve  by  the  actions  of  your  daily  life. 
Hence  on  this  her  festival  I am  going  to  ask  you 


all,  here  and  now,  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  our  Mother 
a little  practical  pledge  of  your  childlike  devotion 
and  affection,  an  offering  which  I know  will  be  most 
acceptable  to  our  Heavenly  Queen.  What  is  this 
offering  and  pledge?  There  is  a virtue,  dear  young 
friends,  which  is  most  exquisitely  beautiful  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  very  conspicuous  in  the  life  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  a virtue  which  not  only  good  men 
praise,  but  to  which  even  the  wicked  and  the 
depraved  in  their  inmost  souls  pay  the  unfeigned 
homage  of  their  reverence  and  admiration,  a virtue 
so  lovely  and  so  exalted  of  its  nature  that  men 
found  not  on  earth  a name  which  could  worthily 
express  it,  so  they  went  up  to  Heaven  and  drew 
thence  a fitting  title  for  it.  I refer  to  the  angelic 
virtue  of  holy  purity. 

Now,  my  dear  boys,  in  the  world  at  present  a 
fierce  and  deadly  war  is  being  waged  against  this 
virtue  especially  ; the  demons  of  Hell  and  corrupt, 
vicious  men  seem  to  have  conspired  together  and 
are  employing  with  unwonted  malignity  all  the 
charms  of  literary  style,  and  all  the  power  and  fas- 
cination of  music,  dr.ess,  painting,  and  sculpture,  to 
degrade  men’s  higher  nature,  to  befoul  their  souls, 
to  banish  all  correct  appreciation  and  love  of  holy 
purity  out  of  the  hearts  of  men,  especially  of  youth. 
The  dangers  and  snares  are  consequently  many  and 
deep  and  cunning  and  constant  ; even  with  all  the 
aids  of  Divine  grace,  the  sacraments,  devotions,  and 
sacramentals  of  Holy  Church,  you  must  always  be 
watchful  and  prayerful,  if  you  would  keep  your  souls 
clean  and  undefiled  before  God  and  His  Blessed 
Mother.  What  is  the  offering,  then,  which  I ask  you 
to  present  to  our  Mother  ? It  is  this  : promise  her 
that  you  will  ever  guard  with  special  care  your  eyes) 
your  ears,  and  your  tongue,  all  the  senses  of  your 
body,  all  the  faculties  of  your  soul,  and  that  with 
the  help  of  God  you  will  never  allow  any  of  the  filth 
of  impurity  to  besmirch  the  innocence  of  those 
hearts,  which  you  have  consecrated  to  the  Immacu- 
late Queen  of  Heaven. 

Remember,  too,  dear  boys,  that  you  are  not  en- 
listed in  the  cause  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  mere 
militia,  who  do  active  service  at  stated  times 
only,  and  then  alone  appear  in  uniform  and  under 
arms  ; you  are  soldiers  of  the  regular  army,  whose 
uniform  is  ever  on,  whose  arms  are  ever  in  their 
hands,  whose  service  means  continual  activity  ; 
your  profession  is  war,  war  to  the  end  of  life  in  the 
glorious  cause  of  your  Heavenly  Queen  against  the 
enemies  of  God. 

Yet,  something  more  remains  ; it  is  not  enough 
for  you  as  Sodalists  to  keep  yourselves  pure  and 
holy  : you  mu‘st  labor  by  your  example  and  influence 
and  prayers  to  extend  God’s  kingdom,  to  make  your 
companions  and  fellow  students,  too,  cherish  with 
fidelity  the  angelic  virtue. 
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Thus  even  at  college  you  may  exercise  a very 
fruitful  apostolate  by  maintaining  at  all  times  a holy 
crusade  against  all  bad  and  dangerous  books,  pict- 
ures, pamphlets,  against  all  conversations,  words, 
or  works,  that  could  in  the  slightest  degree  impair 
the  splendor  of  this  virtue  in  the  heart.  Heroism 
may  at  times  be  demanded  of  you,  for  serious  occa- 
sions of  danger  may  occur,  when  words  and  acts 
of  yours  will  not  suffice  to  ward  off  the  evil  from 
your  companions  ; then  it  may  become  your  bounden 
duty  to  have  recourse  to  those  superiors,  who  can 
and  will  exert  the  restraint  needed  to  save  an  erring 
brother.  Nor  should  such  recourse  seem  hard  or 
unreasonable  ; for  suppose  that  you  saw  one  of 
your  associates  about  to  drink  a cup  of  deadly  poison, 
would  you  consider  your  duty  as  fully  done  if  you 
did  no  more  than  use  your  own  personal  efforts  to 
avert  the  act  ? Would  you  not  at  once  cry  aloud  for 
help  and  employ  all  possible  means  to  prevent 
the  murderous  deed  ? Is,  then,  the  murder  of  an 
immortal  soul  a less  evil  than  the  loss  of  mere 
temporal  life  ? If,  therefore,  dear  young  friends 
such  a case  should  happen,  straightway  summon 
assistance  from  every  side  to  save  your  companion’s 
soul  from  the  ruin  to  which  he  is  rashly  devoting 
himself. 

Socialists  of  Mary,  knights  of  the  Immaculate 
Queen  of  Heaven,  draw  forth  your  naked  swords, 
place  your  hands  upon  their  sacred  hilts,  and  here 
before  our  Virgin  Mother  swear,  that  is,  promise, 
most  solemnly  that  you  will  ever  do  good  battle  in 
her  service,  especially  for  the  cause  of  holy  purity. 
Allow  me  now,  dear  friends,  the  happy  privilege  of 
laying  your  holy  offering  at  our  Lady’s  feet.  Be 
assured  that  our  Blessed  Mother  is  deeply  touched 
by  this  generous  act  of  devotion  ; from  her  throne 
in  Heaven  she  smiles  upon  her  dear  children  and 
drawing  from  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  abun- 
dant and  choicest  graces,  she  is  now  pouring  them 
in  upon  your  souls.  You  do  not  and  cannot  now 
fully  understand  the  meaning  and  worth  of  this 
evening’s  beautiful  offering,  but  when  this  night  of 
life  is  over  and  the  eternal  day  has  dawned,  then 
you  will  find  that  this,  your  pledge  of  affection  for 
our  Virgin  Mother,  is  writ  on  high  in  letters  of  gold, 
the  source  of  great  peace  to  you  on  earth,  the  cause 
of  joy  unending  in  God’s  everlasting  dwelling. 


literary  ^atirje. 


HE  true  aim  of  satire,”  says  Dryden,  “is 
to  suppress  vice  by  exposition  through 
the  instruments  of  wit  and  sarcasm.” 
Although  this  definition  is  somewhat 
narrow  and  excludes  altogether  those  writings 
whose  aim  it  is  to  “ shoot  folly  as  it  flies,”  seeking 


more  to  give  amusement  than  to  expose  crime  or 
to  reform  the  manners  of  an  age,  it  nevertheless 
serves  to  draw  an  excellent  distinction  between  true 
satire  and  that  base  branch  of  satirical  writing 
whose  object  it  is  rather  to  gratify  personal  desire 
for  revenge  than  to  check  the  onward  flow  of  pub- 
lic evil  by  wit  and  sarcasm.  It  should  be  the  aim 
of  the  true  satirist  at  the  same  time  to  amuse  and 
instruct  his  readers  and  to  correct  vice  by  expo- 
sition and  criticism,  not  to  consider  faults  as  they 
are  circumstanced  in  the  individual,  but  as  they 
appear  in  the  whole  species. 

Hence  we  are  enabled  to  distinguish  between  the 
scurrilous  productions  of  those  who  aim  at  private 
or  political  revenge  and  writings  animated  by  the 
true  fibre  of  genius. 

Though  the  difference  between  these  two  distinct 
branches  of  satire  is  obvious,  we  frequently  find  the 
true  satirist  confounded  with  the  common  libeller. 
In  fact,  many  are  unable  to  distinguish  between 
the  malice  of  the  literary  vitriol-thrower  and  the 
sarcasm  of  the  poet  who  seeks  to  strike  a good 
blow  in  the  war  of  virtue  against  vice,  of  wit  against 
folly,  without  the  slightest  wish  to  hurt  the  pride 
even  of  those  whose  faults  lie  open  to  the  shafts  of 
public  ridicule. 

The  distinctive  mark  whereby  we  may  separate 
true  satire  from  the  darts  hurled  from  the  pen  of  the 
revengeful  critic,  is  that  strain  of  good-natured 
pleasantry  that  is  never  long  absent  from  the  best 
satire.  This  quality,  by  enabling  a man  to  assume 
a superior  position  similar  to  that  of  a physician 
toward  his  patient,  gives  the  satirist  an  immense 
advantage  over  his  less  even-tempered  antagonist, 
and  whether  in  attack  or  defence,  may  be  counted 
one  of  his  most  effective  weapons. 

It  would  be  quite  unfair  to  reproach  any  of  the 
writers  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire 
for  not  having  reached  the  standard  of  unprejudiced 
and  good  natured  criticism,  that  is  to-day  aimed  at 
by  the  satirist  of  men  and  manners.  For  different 
ages  there  are  naturally  different  customs,  and  the 
society  of  Rome  in  the  days  of  Juvenal  and  his  con- 
temporaries was  not  to  be  curbed  by  a silken 
thread.  The  thicker-skinned  Romans  could  bear 
unflinchingly  attacks  upon  their  conduct  that  would 
be  quite  unendurable  to  a man  living  in  the  present 
age  of  refinement.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  life 
was  much  more  public  then  than  now,  and  that  the 
doings  of  a family  were  not  hidden  from  vulgar 
gaze  by  the  same  sacred  privacy  that  keeps  them 
secret  under  our  own  regime.  Consequently  there 
was  less  restraint  on  the  satirist,  and  he  was  not 
bound  down  by  the  same  obligations  as  are  now 
universally  acknowledged  and  enforced  among 
ourselves  to  abstain  from  criticising  the  vulgar  dis- 
plays that  offended  the  public  eye  ; as,  for  example, 
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the  scenes  at  the  dinner-table  of  Vino,  the  gluttony 
of  Crispinus,  or  the  prosaic  epics  of  Codrus.  Again, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  under  the  imperial  form 
of  government  existing  in  Rome,  political  satire 
was  almost  impossible.  The  actions  of  the  mighty 
monarch  could  be  received  in  silence  or  greeted 
with  applause,  but  adverse  criticism  on  the  politi- 
cal topics  of  the  day  was  altogether  forbidden. 

Owing  to  the  non-sensitiveness  of  the  early 
Romans,  it  was  often  necessary  to  designate  by 
name  the  offender  against  social  principles  and  to 
criticise  his  faults  most  openly.  It  is  quite  un- 
necessary, however,  to  agree  with  the  multitude  of 
learned  commentators,  who  maintain  that  every 
proper  name  introduced  by  Juvenal  and  the  others 
must  needs  refer  to  some  real  personage,  even 
though  many  did  doubtless  so  refer. 

While  we  may  regret  indeed  that  these  ancient 
satirists  did  not  more  entirely  refrain  from  singling 
out  individuals  of  obscure  station  as  the  objects  of 
their  satire,  we  must  at  least  grant  this  much  to 
their  memory — that  they  were  seldom  guided  in  the 
selection  of  their  victims  by  any  personal  consider- 
ations. It  is  not  the  private  enemy  that  has  been 
honored  with  an  unenviable  immortality,  nor  does 
any  one  seem  to  have  been  dragged  forward  into 
the  fire  of  general  ridicule  or  odium,  except  as  an 
example  of  the  evil  consequences  due  to  some  par- 
ticular vice  or  folly. 

With  regard  to  the  critical  opinions  passed  by 
our  modern  literateurs  upon  the  works  of  their  less 
enlightened  predecessors,  we  may  say  that  they  are 
as  many  and  as  diverse  as  the  judgments  passed 
on  all  the  other  branches  of  literature. 

While  one  class  of  critics  cannot  find  words  to 
express  their  admiration  for  a style  of  criticism  so 
perfect  that  a single  point  could  not  be  added  or 
removed  without  loss,  others  look  upon  these 
writings  as  among  the  most  corrupt  productions  of 
a vicious  age.  The  candid  and  impartial  critic, 
however,  as  is  usually  the  case,  will  find  that  the 
truth  lies  somewhere  between  the  two  extremes. 

While  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a hardened  nature 
produced  by  constant  association  with  the  vices  of  a 
corrupt  race  may  be  traced  in  an  unrestrained 
freedom  of  style  and  manner,  we  shall  not  go  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  strict  truth  when  we  maintain 
that  the  directness  with  which  the  poets  of  ancient 
Rome  have  succeeded  in  attacking  the  faults  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  the  power  displayed  by  them  in 
bringing  boldly  to  light  the  follies  of  their  fellow 
men,  could  scarcely  be  equalled  by  the  subtle  wit 
and  sarcasm  of  the  modern  satirist. 

John  B.  Robinson,  ’94. 


MLmutclL  the  |£iu0-plakcv\ 

MONG  the  brilliant  statesmen  and  formid- 
able warriors  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  Salisbury 
and  Warwick,  known  in  chronicle  and 
story  as  the  “ King-maker,”  stands  forth  in  bold 
relief.  He  was  the  last  and  greatest  of  that  haughty 
and  powerful  race  of  barons  who  wrung  from  the 
pusillanimity  of  King  John  the  Magna  Charta , 
the  “ bulwark  of  English  liberty,”  and  before  whose 
might  England’s  kings  had  for  centuries  bowed 
knee. 

In  order  to  appreciate  fully  the  character  of  this 
noble  earl  and  the  unlimited  influence  he  exercised 
over  his  age,  let  us  go  back  in  spirit  to  the  year 
1455  and  imagine  ourselves  in  medimval  London 
before  the  splendid  mansion  of  the  King-maker. 

Its  great  walls  and  battlements  are  constructed 
by  huge  blocks  of  gray  granite,  crowned  and 
flanked  by  four  frowning  turrets,  pierced  here  and 
there  by  small  square  doubly-barred  windows 
which  resemble  the  loopholes  of  a fortress.  We 
enter  the  broad  archway  and  find  ourselves  in  a 
large  square  courtyard  swarming  with  the  humbler 
retainers  of  the  puissant  earl.  Their  scarlet  coats 
and  caps  are  emblazoned  with  his  well-known  coat- 
of-arms. 

Mounting  the  broad  flight  of  stairs  we  enter  the 
open  portal  and  pass  through  a lofty  corridor.  In 
the  adjoining  rooms  we  behold  the  innumerable 
follpwers  of  the  earl,  many  of  them  standing  apart 
from  the  rest,  gentlemen  of  the  noblest  families  of 
England,  who  do  not  think  themselves  demeaned 
by  their  allegiance  to  the  great  earl,  but  rather 
consider  it  an  honor. 

Indeed,  such  was  his  state  that  young  noblemen 
in  search  of  renown  sought  rather  to  become  attached 
to  his  personal  retinue  than  to  that  of  the  King. 

Nor  was  his  influence  confined  to  the  nobility 
alone.  It  was  even  stronger  among  the  people,  who 
idolized  him  to  such  a degree  that  his  mere  presence 
sufficed  on  several  occasions  to  put  down  an  insur- 
rection and  disperse  the  disatisfied  people  to  their 
homes. 

Nor  was  this  gratitude  undeserved,  for  he  ever 
proved  himself  their  friend  and  protector  ; and  it  is 
recorded  in  history  that  thirty  thousand  people  fed 
daily  at  his  expense. 

But  let  us  behold  in  person  the  man  whose  sway 
over  the  bold  yeomanry  in  this  turbulent  age  was 
so  magnetic. 

We  pass  through  what  seems  an  endless  series  of 
apartments  and  enter  a richly  tapestried  ante- 
chamber where  stand  in  earnest  conversation  three 
gentlemen  whose  rich  dress  and  noble  bearing 
betoken  their  princely  lineage. 
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Soon  a richly  wrought  curtain  which  separates 
the  ante-chamber  from  an  inner  room  is  drawn 
aside,  and  the  earl  himself  enters,  clad  in  a mag- 
nificent surtout,  under  which  gleams  his  polished 
corselet  inlaid  with  gold.  His  naturally  dark  com- 
plexion is  bronzed  by  long  exposure  to  the  fierce 
rays  of  the  summer  sun.  His  hair  is  black  and 
short  and  rubbed  from  his  temples  by  the  steady 
friction  of  his  heavy  helmet,  which  gives  to  his 
noble  and  majestic  brow  a nobler  and  more  majestic 
appearance.  His  firm  set  mouth  and  square  chin 
suggest  the  confidence  of  the  soldier  and  the  iron 
will  of  the  ruler.  His  features,  aquiline  in  cast, 
strongly  betray  his  Norman  blood. 

In  form  tall  and  spare,  his  depth  of  chest  sug- 
gests great  muscular  power,  which  he  indeed  pos- 
sessed, for  few  there  were  in  that  age  of  chivalry 
who  could  wield  with  ease  his  ponderous  mace. 
This  fact,  together  with  his  well-known  valor  on  the 
field  of  battle,  doubtless  contributed  much  to  his  in- 
fluence among  the  people.  Yet  to  this  great 
strength  were  added  a grace  and  agility  of  motion 
and  a manner  so  frank,  so  cordial,  and  so  soldier- 
like that  it  at  once  charmed  and  captivated  the 
heart. 

Morally  he  was  a man  of  unimpeachable  integrity, 
and  one  who  scorned  the  effeminacy  and  profligacy 
which,  following  high  example,  was  spreading  fast 
among  the  people  ; and  no  one  was  more  open  and 
fearless  in  his  denunciation  of  it  than  the  King- 
maker. As  a statesman  he  was  the  equal  of  Richelieu. 
Capable  of  conceiving  vast  designs,  he  had  also  the 
requisite  abilities  of  carrying  them  to  a successful 
conclusion.  Open  and  honorable  in  his  dealings 
with  others,  he  demanded  the  same  frankness  in 
return  from  them  ; and  his  haughty,  untamed  spirit 
never  forgot  an  injury  or  a kindness,  the  former  to 
avenge,  the  latter  to  repay  a hundredfold.  But  it 
is  in  the  golden  setting  of  a Shakespeare’s  genius 
that  we  can  best  view  the  character  of  the  great 
earl. 

In  that  well-known  and  universally  admired  play 
of  “ Henry  the  Sixth  ” the  great  dramatist  brings 
out  strikingly  the  leading  trait  of  Warwick’s  charac- 
ter, which  was  the  groundwork  of  his  future  great- 
ness— his  natural  independence  and  bold  disregard 
of  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  men. 

Somerset. 

Let  him  that  is  no  coward  nor  no  flatterer, 

And  dare  maintain  the  party  of  the  truth, 

Pluck  a red  rose  from  off  this  thorn  with  me. 

Warwick. 

I love  no  colors,  and  without  all  color 
Of  base  insinuating  flattery 
I pluck  this  white  rose  with  Plantagenet. 


The  full  intensity  of  his  character  appears  espe- 
cially when  as  ambassador  to  France  he  hears  of 
the  insult  cast  upon  his  honor  by  the  ungrateful 
King.  Forthwith  he  becomes  reconciled  with  Mar- 
garet ol  Anjou,  and  swears  to  avenge  his  wounded 
honor  by  placing  Henry  once  more  upon  the  Eng- 
lish throne  ; and  turning  to  the  courier  who  brought 
the  news  he  says  : 

“Tell  him  from  me  that  he  hath  done  me  wrong-. 
And  for  it  I’ll  uncrown  him  ere  it  be  long.” 

Then  to  the  assembled  court  of  France  : 

“Had  he  none  else  to  make  a stale  but  me  ? 

Then  none  but  I shall  turn  his  je$t  to  sorrow  ; 

I was  the  chief  that  raised  him  to  the  crown, 

And  I’ll  be  chief  to  bring  him  down  again. 

Not  that  I pity  Henry’s  misery, 

But  seek  revenge  on  Edward’s  mockery.” 

The  haughty  yet  noble  spirit  of  the  great  earl 
is  admirably  depicted  by  the  poet  in  the  concluding 
scene  of  the  drama  where  he  pictures  the  King- 
maker, despoiled  of  his  armor  and  bleeding  from 
countless  wounds,  bemoaning  his  inability  to  resist 
longer  : 

Ah,  who  is  nigh  ? Come  to  me,  friend  or  foe, 

And  tell  me  who  is  victor,  York  or  Warwick. 

Why  ask  I that  ? My  mangled  body  shows, 

My  blood,  my  want  of  strength,  my  sick  heart  shows, 
That  I must  yield  my  body  to  the  earth, 

And  by  my  fall  the  conquest  to  my  foe. 

Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe’s  edge, 

Whose  arms  gave  shelter  to  the  princely  eagle 
And  in  whose  shade  the  ramping  lion  slept, 

Whose  topmost  branch  overpeered  Jove’s  spreading 
tree, 

And  kept  low  shrubs  from  winter’s  powerful  wind. 
These  eyes,  that  now  are  dimmed  with  death’s 
black  veil, 

Have  been  as  piercing  as  the  midday  sun 
To  search  the  secret  treasures  of  the  world, 

These  wrinkles  in  my  brow,  now  filled  with  blood, 
Were  liken'd  oft  to  kingly  sepulchres  ; 

For  who  lived  King  but  I could  dig  his  grave, 

And  who  durst  smile  when  Warwick  bent  his  brow  1 
Lo  ! now  my  glory  smeared  in  dust  and  blood, 

My  parks,  my  walks,  my  manors  that  I had 
Even  now  forsake  me,  and  of  all  my  lands 
Is  nothing  left  me  but  my  body's  length. 

Why,  what  is  pomp,  rule,  reign  but  earth  and  dust? 
And  live  we  how  we  can  yet  die  we  must. 

And  as  the  victorious  forces  of  the  enemy  close 
around  him,  he  bids  the  faithful  attendants  who  had 
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clung  to  him  in  glory  and  in  sorrow,  flee  and  leave 
him  to  his  fate. 

“ Fly,  my  lords,  and  save  yourselves, 

For  Warwick  bids  farewell,  to  meet  again  in 
heaven. ” 

Louis  J.  Potts,  ’95. 


In  a cloister’s  dim  seclusion, 

By  the  Adriatic  Sea, 

Dwelt  the  pious  monk  Albertus — 

None  more  holy  there  than  he. 

But  alas  ! poor,  dull,  and  stupid, 

He  was  made  the  lowest  there  ; 
Poorest,  in  the  gift  of  wisdom, 

Richest,  in  the  gift  of  prayer. 

Three  long  years  of  secret  sorrow, 
Three  long  years  of  pain  and  grief, 
Did  he  turn  on  high  for  solace 
And  from  Mary  seek  relief ; 

But  his  heart  was  torn  with  anguish, 
And  his  mind  was  full  of  care, 

And  the  burden  on  his  spirit 

Seemed  more  than  he  could  bear. 

Till  at  last,  with  noiseless  footsteps, 

In  the  dead  of  night  he  fled 
From  the  hushed  and  lonely  convent. 

’Neath  the  starry  skies  o’erhead. 
Quietly  he  raised  a ladder 

’Gainst  the  wall,  then  knelt  to  pray 
P"or  his  God  to  guide  his  footsteps, 

And  his  Queen  to  guard  his  way. 

Lo  ! a soft  and  radiant  beaming 
Seemed  to  fill  the  midnight  air, 

And  three  rare  and  radiant  figures 
Stood  before  him,  kneeling  there. 

One  among  them  stood  majestic, 

With  a halo  round  her  head, 

From  which  rays  of  dazzling  brightness 
An  unearthly  lustre  shed. 

Softly  smiling  on  Albertus, 

Kneeling  reverent  at  her  feet, 

She  addressed  her  humble  servant 
In  a voice  divinely  sweet  : 

“ Son,  behold  in  me  thy  mother, 

Mother  of  thy  God  on  high, 

Ask  of  me  what  gift  thou  seekest, 

On  my  gracious  aid  rely.” 


Reverently  the  monk  Albertus 
Raised  to  her  his  humble  head, 

In  a voice  of  deep  contrition 
To  his  loving  mother  said  : 

“Holy  Mary,  Queen  of  Angels, 

Wisdom’s  gift  bestow  on  me, 

That  in  faithful  adoration 

I may  serve  my  God  and  thee.” 

“ Rise,  my  son,  thy  prayer  is  granted,” 
Then  the  radiant  Queen  replied, 

“ It  is  thine  until  the  moment 

When  thy  mind  is  tinged  with  pride.” 
Then  the  apparition  vanished 
With  the  roseate  rays  of  light, 

Leaving  Albertus  kneeling  lonely 
In  the  silent,  starry  night. 

* * * * 

Years  passed  on.  The  great  Albertus 
Set  the  listening  world  afire, 

Touched  the  hardened  hearts  of  sinners, 
Tamed  the  warriors'  hearts  of  ire  ; 

From  the  courts  of  kings  and  princes 
To  the  hovels  of  the  poor, 

Healing  sorrows,  chiding  sinners, 

Did  he  pass  from  door  to  door. 

Thirty  years  their  course  had  ended, 

When  Albertus  stood  one  night 
In  a crowded,  vast  cathedral, 

Preaching  with  a voice  of  might. 

’Twas  a feast-day  of  our  Lady, 

And  ten  thousand  breathless  stood 
Listening  to  the  words  of  rapture 
Pouring  in  a fiery  flood. 

As  he  looked  upon  the  people, 

Listening  eager  to  his  word, 

In  his  heart,  a strange  emotion — 

Lo,  a thought  of  pride  was  stirred. 

Like  a flash  there  fled  forever 
All  the  wisdom  of  his  brain, 

And  he  left  the  church  in  silence, 

Dull  and  stupid  once  again. 

* * # * 

In  a cloister’s  dim  seclusion 

Three  more  years  Albertus  spent, 
Praying  to  his  God  for  pardon, 

As  a humble  penitent, 

Till  one  day,  as  he  lay  dying. 

Gladly  lifting  up  his  head, 

“ Mother  Mary,  take  thy  servant; 

Thankful  for  thy  care,”  he  said. 

Claude  Pernin,  ’96. 
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ffjovclfoam  in  H&intcv. 

‘^^HE  lawn  glittering  in  its  covering  of  vir- 
u|U  gin  white  and  the  trees  bending  under 

h|||  ipa  their  load  of  snow  form  an  attractive 
landscape  which  cannot  fail  to  please 
one  who  visits  Fordham  in  true  wintry  weather; 
and  after  a more  than  ordinarily  heavy  snowstorm 
the  woods  behind  the  College  present  a sight  truly 
worth  beholding.  Each  shrub  is  weighed  almost 
to  the  ground  with  its  fleecy  burden,  and  each 
broad  and  bushy  cedar  branch  supports  a little 
snow-field  of  its  own.  But  the  woods  may  be 
viewed  at  their  most  favorable  moment  immediately 
after  a storm  of  mingled  hail  and  snow,  when  each 
twig  and  branch  is  incased  in  an  icy  coat-of-mail. 
The  golden  rays  of  the  sun  striking  upon  this  trans- 
lucent armor  seem  to  shatter  it  and  transform  its 
fragments  into  thousands  of  sparkling  gems  whose 
image,  mirrored  in  the  polished  surface  of  the 
frozen  river,  is  multiplied  and  thrown  back  glitter- 
ing still  more  brightly  toward  the  ice-clad  limbs 
above. 

The  tree-trunks,  clad  on  one  side  with  snow,  look 
like  columns  of  marble,  half  white,  half  black,  while 
the  gaunt  branches  above  crown  them  with  heavy 
capitals.  The  ground  beneath  is  wrapped  deep  in 
its  coverlet  of  downy  white,  and  here  and  there  the 
dark  trickling  waters  of  some  oozing  brook  present 
a striking  contrast  to  its  snow-decked  banks. 

One  may  notice  a flock  of  snow-birds  light  upon 
some  thickly  covered  bush  and  by  the  fluttering  of 
their  wings  and  the  swaying  of  the  slender  twigs 
beneath  the  slight  burden  of  their  dainty  bodies 
create  a snowstorm  in  miniature.  Their  visit 
adds  that  charm  to  the  scene  which  the  presence 
of  animated  nature  always  brings  to  a landscape. 

One  cannot  but  watch  with  interest  the  efforts  of 
the  hardy  little  creatures  to  procure  the  sustenance 
which  Providence  has  stored  for  them  ; and  we 
greet  their  appearance  with  a feeling  of  gratitude, 
that  they  have  not  deserted  us  like  those  of  their 
brethren  who,  mere  Summer  friends,  take  their 
flight  toward  brighter  skies  and  a more  genial  at- 
mosphere at  the  approach  of  Winter. 

In  the  midst  of  the  woods  lies  the  “romantic 
Bronx,”  bound  in  fetters  of  ice.  A fringe  of  icicles 
adorns  its  banks  and  beneath  the  midday  sun  the 
overhanging  trees  drop  frozen  tears  upon  the  im- 
prisoned river,  which  lies  cold  and  quiet  under  the 
silver  shower.  But  the  waters  of  the  Bronx  sup- 
port their  proportion  of  animal  life.  Immediately 
beneath  the  ice  which  roofs  their  abode  and  shel- 
ters it  from  the  extreme  cold  of  Winter,  fishes  may 
be  seen  occasionally,  gliding  slowly  along,  appar- 
ently comfortable  and  undisturbed  by  Winter’s 
visit. 


The  most  attractive  of  all  spots  on  the  river,  in 
Winter  no  less  than  in  Summer,  is  the  falls.  The 
river  here  makes  a leap  of  about  ten  or  fifteen  feet, 
falling  to  the  lower  level  in  a perfect  and  unbroken 
sheet,  which  is  shattered  on  the  rugged  bed  below 
and  flows  off,  boiling  and  hissing,  around  the  rocks 
which  thrust  their  hoary  heads  above  the  surface. 

On  each  side  of  these  falls  Winter  hangs  mighty 
icicles,  some  full  three  inches  in  diameter,  and 
under  the  projecting  rocks  one  may  observe  stalag- 
mites and  stalactites,  as  it  were,  of  ice,  which  make 
of  the  recess  a fairy-like  grotto. 

But  I have  lingered  too  long  to  describe  a scene 
which  can  last  at  best  but  a day,  for  a few  hours  of 
sunshine,  a breath  from  the  south,  will  so  transform 
the  landscape  that  my  description  will  no  longer 
truthfully  apply  to  it.  A rise  in  the  temperature  of 
a few  degrees  destroys  remorselessly  all  the  glori- 
ous silvery  frostwork  of  old  Winter.  The  trees 
throw  down  their  plated  armor,  the  icy  bonds  of 
the  river  are  cast  off,  the  cold  tears  no  longer  fall 
upon  the  frozen  earth.  We  feel  the  stirring  of  the 
life  hidden  in  her  bosom,  and  gladly  prepare  to 
welcome  the  coming  of  fair  Spring. 

John  Mitchel,  ’97. 


^comtvcl  of  Ennerdale. 


N his  poem  entitled  “ The  Brothers,’’ 
Wordsworth  has  left  us  a very  beautiful 
description  of  a simple  peasant  charac- 
ter. It  is  that  of  Leonard,  a lad  of  the 
village  o^  Ennerdale,  who,  after  long  years  at  sea, 
revisits  in  his  gray  hairs  the  peaceful  rural  scenes 
of  his  boyhood.  The  story  of  the  hopeful  career  of 
this  shepherd  lad  is  told  with  all  the  charm  and 
pathos  of  an  every-day  romance. 

The  opening  picture  of  the  poem  represents  the 
venerable  priest  of  Ennerdale  sitting,  one  July  eve- 
ning, upon  the  long  stone  seat  beneath  the  eaves 
of  his  old  cottage.  Toward  the  field  in  which  the 
parish  chapel  stood  alone,  he  descries  the  tall  and 
aged  form  of  a stranger.  Leaving  his  seat  he  takes 
his  way  down  the  path  that  leads  to  the  church- 
yard and  there  he  quietly  waits  until  he  finds  an 
opportunity  to  enter  into  conversation  with  the  new- 
comer. 

The  stranger  was  one  well  known  to  the  priest  in 
former  days.  He  was  a shepherd  boy  who  had  left 
that  calling,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  to  entrust  his 
fortunes  to  the  perilous  waters  of  the  deep. 
Though  for  twenty  seasons  he  lived  the  life  of  a 
mariner,  yet  was  he  always  at  heart  a shepherd  ; 
and  as  many  a time  he  watched  the  rolling  billows 
and  gazed  upon  the  dark-green  sea,  he  ever  saw  in 
those  waves  and  in  that  tremulous  water  the  caves 
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and  trees,  the  sounds,  and  waterfalls,  and  moun- 
tain-peaks of  his  village  and  his  home.  And  now 
at  last  from  all  the  perils  of  the  fickle  winds  and 
stormy  seas  he  comes  home  again  with  some  small 
wealth,  hoping  to  spend  his  declining  years  there 
where  in  early  boyhood  he  had  been  so  happy. 
But,  most  of  all,  it  was  his  longing  to  live  once 
again  in  the  sweet  and  genial  company  of  a fond 
brother  whom  he  had  left  behind.  And  yet,  he 
almost  believes  that  his  dear  brother  is  no  more. 
Scarcely  venturing  to  make  an  inquiry  about  him 
he  proceeds  with  anxious  heart  to  the  churchyard, 
to  that  little  plot  of  God’s  acre  where  his  father  and 
mother  sleep,  to  see  if  another  grave  had  been 
added  to  the  file  or  not. 

He  finds  another,  and  with  heavy  heart  and 
drooping  spirit  he  turns  away,  cherishing  the  faint 
hope  that  it  may  not  be  his  brother’s  grave.  By 
this  time  the  priest  approached  the  stranger. 
Leonard  recognizes  the  good  old  pastor  who  one 
time  taught  him  the  Catechism,  but  pretends  not  to 
know  him.  They  converse,  and  Leonard  questions 
him  about  the  many  changes  that  have  taken  place 
during  the  past  years  of  his  life  at  sea,  noticing  that 
some  old  trees  and  rivulets  had  disappeared.  The 
priest  tells  him  about  all  the  changes,  and  the  con- 
versation gradually  drifts  toward  the  churchyard. 
Leonard  speaks  of  the  inconvenience  in  not  having 
headstones  by  which  to  mark  the  different  graves. 
The  priest  tells  him  there  is  no  need  of  them,  as 
the  dead  are  remembered  and  spoken  of  at  the  fire- 
side. Leonard  then  inquires  about  the  grave  he 
has  just  seen  and  learns  that  it  is  the  resting-place 
of  Walter  Ewbank,  a very  kind  man,  especially  so 
to  his  two  grandsons,  who  were  orphans,  and  whose 
parents  lie  side  by  side  in  the  same  plot. 

The  priest  here  relates  a very  pitiful  story  about 
the  family,  at  the  recital  of  which  Leonard  sheds 
many  tears.  Lie  describes  how  loving  the  two 
boys  were,  how  affectionate  to  their  guardian,  who 
performed  the  duties  of  both  father  and  mother, 
and  how  attached  they  were  to  each  other;  how 
attentive  at  school  and  in  the  church,  and,  in  fine, 
how  happy  they  always  looked,  with  light  hearts 
and  joyful  faces.  He  described  the  fondness,  which 
the  elder,  Leonard,  bore  for  the  younger,  whose 
name  was  James,  noting  that  the  latter  was  rather 
delicate,  and  hence  it  was  a common  thing  to  see 
his  devoted  brother  rendering  him  some  kindly 
assistance. 

The  stranger,  on  hearing  all  this,  was  very 
anxious  to  know  if  James  still  lived.  The  question 
was  evaded  several  times  by  the  good  priest,  until 
at  last  he  told  him  that  when  old  Walter  Ewbank 
died  the  estate  and  sheep,  which  had  probably 
clothed  them  for  many  years,  were  sold,  and  that 
Leonard,  chiefly  for  his  brother’s  sake,  resolved  to 


try  his  fortune  on  the  sea.  So,  much  to  James’ 
sorrow,  he  departed,  and  had  not  been  heard  of 
in  twelve  years.  During  his  absence  James  grew 
very  anxious  about  his  brother’s  return,  and  it  was 
reported  that  he  used  to  rise  from  his  sleep  while 
dreaming  and  walk  about  in  a vain  endeavor  to  find 
Leonard. 

One  day  he  went  to  the  mountains  with  some 
friends  ; growing  weary  he  lagged  behind  and 
sought  a cool  and  retired  spot  where  to  lie  down, 
and  he  fell  asleep.  He  arose  in  a dream,  walked  to 
the  edge  of  a precipice,  and  fell  headlong  on  a 
ledge  of  rock  beneath.  There  he  was  found  three 
days  afterward  with  mangled  limbs  and  dead. 
They  brought  him  home  and  buried  him. 

“ The  priest  here  ended 

The  stranger  would  have  thanked  him,  but  he 
Felt  a gushing  from  his  heart  that  took  away 
The  power  of  speech.  Both  left  the  spot  in  silence, 
And  Leonard,  when  they  reached  the  churchyard 
gate, 

As  the  priest  lifted  up  the  latch,  turned  round, 

And,  looking  at  the  grave,  he  said,  ‘ My  brother  ! ’ ” 

He  left  the  priest  with  a sad  heart,  and  after- 
ward wrote  to  him  telling  who  he  was,  stating  that 
he  could  never  live  in  that  village  again. 

“ He  travelled  back  to  Egremont,  and  thence, 

That  night,  he  wrote  a letter  to  the  priest, 
Reminding  him  of  what  had  passed  between  them, 
And  adding,  with  a hope  to  be  forgiven, 

That  it  was  from  a weakness  of  his  heart 
He  had  not  dared  to  tell  him  who  he  was. 

This  done,  he  went  on  shipboard,  and  is  now 
A seaman,  a gray-headed  mariner.” 

Oliver  J.  Hackett,  ’97. 


George  Dering  Wolff,  LL.D.,  the  able  and  hon- 
ored editor  of  the  Catholic  Standai'd , passed  to  his 
reward  January  30th.  He  was  a convert  to  the 
faith,  and  by  assiduous  study  long  before  his  con- 
version had  acquired  all  the  advantages  of  a 
thorough  education,  both  in  a secular  and  religious 
knowledge,  and  when  the  struggle  was  over  which 
confronts  nearly  all  converts,  and  the  determination 
reached  to  enter  the  “ One  True  Fold,”  he  ap- 
proached the  outstretched  arms  of  his  newly  found 
Mother  with  all  the  simplicity  and  humility  of  a 
little  child.  And  this  was  his  chief  characteristic 
during  the  long  years  of  his  labors  in  Catholic 
journalism. 
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T the  time  of  the  election  of  the  base-ball 
manager  last  Fall,  the  spirit  of  enthusi- 
asm in  base-ball  matters  ran  high.  It 
has  now,  however,  given  way  to  a spirit  of 
indifference  which  seems  to  have  prevailed  since  the 
close  of  the  holiday  season.  Why  has  this  spirit 
come  in  place  of  the  other  ? Why  is  it  that  a gen- 
eral lack  of  interest  seems  to  be  manifested  on  all 
sides  ? and  why  is  it  that  the  authorities  in  this 
branch  of  our  athletics  seem  to  be  lax  in  giving  to 
it  the  proper  stimulant  ? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  might  be  patent 
to  everyone  who  has  interested  himself  in  the  least 
about  the  success  of  the  base-ball  season.  The 
general  indifference  seems  to  be  caused  by  the 
absence  of  an  A No.  I pitcher.  It  is  true  we 
have  not  a pitcher  among  us  who  inspires  us  with 
the  greatest  confidence  for  our  future  success,  but 
we  certainly  have  material  enough  to  develop  one 
who  will  stand  us  in  good  stead  against  the  teams 
which  will  do  battle  with  us  in  the  season  of  1894. 
We  have  no  right  to  arrange  games  with  Prince- 
ton, Yale,  or  Harvard,  or  any  of  the  other  strong 
college  teams  of  the  country,  in  our  present  cir- 
cumstances. We  had  no  right  to  do  so  last  year, 
as  is  evident  from  the  record  which  we  have  to 
show  of  the  season  of  1893,  although  our  prospects 
were  brighter  a year  ago  than  they  are  to-day. 
We  cannot  get  a pitcher,  as  we  have  learned  from 
the  Faculty,  and  consequently  we  must  make  one. 

That  the  Fordhams  should  be  composed  of  the 
nine  best  players  of  the  College  it  is  needless  to 
say.  A spirit  of  harmony,  too,  must  prevail,  and 


none  is  more  able  to  bring  about  such  a spirit  than 
he  who  has  been  chosen  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
base-ball.  He  is  equal  to  the  endeavor,  and  when 
he  has  accomplished  it  he  will  receive  the  plaudits 
of  every  fair  student  and  every  member  of  the 
Faculty. 

To  allow  the  months  of  April,  May.  and  June  to 
pass  by  without  a game  of  base-ball,  or  with  so 
few  that  no  interest  would  be  centred  in  them, 
would  be  to  make  these  three  months  as  dreary  as 
the  three  that  precede  them.  It  is  in  anticipation 
of  the  base-ball  season  that  many  of  the  students 
exert  their  best  efforts  in  the  class-room  during  the 
Winter,  and  it  is  the  realization  of  it  which  crowns 
the  last  part  of  the  year  with  pleasure. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  then,  to  say  that  this 
spirit  of  harmony  must  be  made  prevalent  in  base- 
ball circles,  even  if  it  has  to  be  accomplished  with 
some  little  sacrifices.  If  not,  we  have  only  to  look 
forward  to  a dull  and  listless  spring.  Contributions 
to  the  fund  should  not  be  made  only  after  strong 
appeals ; they  should  be  spontaneous,  and  they 
should  be  bestowed  with  as  much  liberality  as  they 
have  been  in  former  years.  It  is  about  time  that 
we  became  convinced  that  if  everyone  grumbled 
the  spirit  of  discord  would  be  hopelessly  rampant. 

* 

* * 

Foot-ball  has  been  a lively  topic  of  interest 
ever  since  the  close  of  the  season  last  November. 
The  Christmas  numbers  of  the  magazines  had  arti- 
cles on  the  game,  and  so  also  did  the  January  num- 
bers. The  Forum  for  January  had  some  excellent 
opinions  on  the  game  by  the  presidents  of  three  of 
the  foremost  American  colleges,  and  by  an  eminent 
physician  of  New  York  City.  Even  now  the  sup- 
porters of  the  game  are  making  it  the  object  of  their 
discussion,  as  we  see  from  time  to  time  in  the  news- 
papers. The  subject  was  one,  too,  that  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  College  Debating  Society  be- 
fore it  adjourned  for  the  Christmas  holidays.  It 
was  placed  side  by  side  with  base-ball,  and  the 
relative  merits  of  both  games  were  discussed. 
Though  we  had  seen  the  canvas  jacket  put  aside 
but  a few  days  before,  the  adherents  to  base- 
ball were  strong  in  number  and  in  argument,  and 
succeeded  in  making  the  vote  on  the  issue  a tie. 

The  extreme  roughness  of  the  game  in  the  season 
of  1893  called  for  immediate  changes  in  the  rules  of 
play.  The  brutality  in  some  cases  elicited  the  cen- 
sure of  many  who  had  formerly  been  lovers  of  the 
game,  and  brought  down  upon  it  stronger  condem- 
nation than  in  itself  it  really  deserves.  We  say  the 
game  in  itself  ought  not  to  be  condemned,  because 
it  is  one  of  the  most  healthy  and  exhilarating  and 
at  the  same  time  the  foremost  college  game  in  the 
category  of  our  sports.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  writers  who  have  touched  upon  the  sub- 
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ject  and  who  have  studied  the  game  from  more 
than  one  point  of  view.  They  are  all  unanimous, 
however,  in  declaring  that  the  brutal  plays  that 
have  only  recently  been  introduced  into  the  game 
should  be  done  away  with.  They  have  all  urged 
the  necessity  of  repressing  these  plays  at  once  for 
the  good  not  oidy  of  the  physical  condition  of 
those  who  indulge  in  the  game,  but  also  of  the 
maintenance  of  athletics  in  colleges.  They  have 
not  urged  in  vain.  For  we  may  safely  conclude 
from  what  has  been  said  by  the  different  college 
athletic  associations  of  late,  and  from  what  has 
recently  been  written  on  college  athletics,  that 
mass  or  momentum  playing  in  foot-ball,  such  as  the 
use  of  flying  wedges  and  other  devices  of  that  char- 
acter, will  soon  be  ruled  out.  When  such  elimina- 
tions are  made  the  game  will  once  more  be  placed 
on  a humane  level  and  continue  to  keep,  as  it 

always  has  kept,  the  highest  place  in  college  sports. 

* 

* * 

We  are  highly  in  sympathy  with  the  idea  of 
intercollegiate  debate  that  is  making  its  way  very 
rapidly  throughout  the  country. 

It  is  asked  in  many  quarters  if  colleges  meet  in 
physical  struggles,  why  do  they  not  meet  in  intel- 
lectual contests  ? 

Yale  defeated  Harvard  at  foot-ball  last  year, 
but  Harvard  turned  the  tables  on  Yale  in  their 
annual  debate. 

The  former  victory  was  looked  upon  as  probably 
the  more  glorious,  but  it  is  certainly  less  to  boast 
of  than  the  latter. 

If  it  can  be  said  that  the  intercollegiate  struggles 
have  brought  on  the  fever  for  intercollegiate  de- 
bates, then  we  must  allow  the  salutary  origin  of 
the  former  and  continue  to  encourage  them. 

Besides  the  Yale-Harvard-Princeton  debates, 
Cornell  and  theUniversity  of  Penn,  have  negotiated 
to  contend  in  the  field. 

The  Georgetown  and  Columbian  Law  Schools 
have  already  begun  a series  of  debates,  in  the  first 
of  which  Georgetown  has  been  victorious.  It  is  re- 
ported, too,  that  Boston  College  and  Holy  Cross 
will  soon  enter  the  lists.  And  now  we  ask  the 
question,  Why  will  not  Fordham  and  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s  Colleges  contend  in  friendly  debate  ? 

William  A.  Ferguson,  ’94. 


Ttotcs  by  the  Mint). 

SOLEMN  mass  of  requiem  for  the  late 
Rev.  Patrick  Murphy,  S.J.,  who  died  at 
the  Novitiate,  Frederick,  Md.,  was  cele- 
brated Tuesday,  February  13th,  at  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  Fordham.  Fr. 
Murphy  was  for  several  years  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  and  was  widely  known  and 


much  respected.  The  mass  was  celebrated  by 
Rev.  James  O'Rigney,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Ed- 
mund W.  Cronin  as  Deacon,  and  Rev.  Michael  F. 
Horan  as  Sub-deacon,  and  the  Rev.  Lawrence 
Kavanagh  as  Master  of  Ceremonies. 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Gannon,  S.J.,  President  of  St. 
John’s  College,  and  many  other  priests  were  pres- 
ent. 

* * 

The  New  World , speaking  of  Fr.  Sherman’s 
lecture,  says : 

“ The  audience  that  assembled  in  Central  Music 
Hall  last  Monday  night  in  response  to  the  an- 
nouncement that  Rev.  Thomas  Sherman,  S.J.,  the 
son  of  ‘ Old  Tecum,’  was  to  lecture  on  the  subject 
‘The  Jesuit  of  Fiction  and  the  Jesuit  of  Fact,’  was 
one  of  the  largest  ever  seen  within  a public  hall  in 
Chicago.  Every  seat  in  every  part  of  the  immense 
hall  was  occupied  and  many  hundreds  of  people, 
ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  were  glad  to  obtain 
standing  room.  It  was  a splendid  testimony,  not 
only  of  the  respect  in  which  the  son  of  the  great  old 
General  is  universally  held  in  this  country,  but  also 
of  the  veneration  in  which  the  Jesuit  Fathers  all 
over  the  country  are  held,  and  the  desire  of  the 
people  to  hear  the  great  order  vindicated  and  de- 
fended from  the  calumnies  which  the  enemies  of 
the  Church  have  heaped  upon  them. 

“Alluding  to  the  Jesuit  vow  of  obedience,  Fr. 
Sherman  said  that  obedience  was  essential  to  good 
order  and  effectiveness  in  all  departments  of  life, 
in  the  family,  in  the  school,  in  the  navy,  in  the 
army  ; and  then  he  asked,  ‘ And  shall  I,  a soldier’s 
son,  apologize  for  my  obedience  as  a Jesuit  ? ’ The 
burst  of  applause  that  followed  this  was  the  grand- 
est of  the  evening.  The  audience  seemed  to  realize 
in  their  hearts  that  the  slender  priest  before  them 
was  indeed  the  son  of  a soldier,  and  of  that  soldier 
whose  name  will  live  with  Washington’s  in  the 
hearts  of  America’s  people  and  in  the  pages  of  our 
country’s  history. 

* * 

President  Cleveland  has  detailed  Captain  John 
Drum,  Tenth  Infantry,  as  professor  of  military 
science  and  tactics  at  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College, 
New  York  City.  The  college  has  received  a com- 
plimentary letter  from  Director  General  Davis  on 
the  success  of  the  Latin  play  given  at  the  fair  last 
October  by  the  students. 

* 

The  alumni  of  Georgetown  (D.  C.)  College  gave 
their  annual  banquet  on  Thursday  evening,  January 
25th.  One  of  the  speakers  was  the  Rev.  James  A. 
Doonan,  S.J.,  of  Boston  College,  a former  president 
and  an  alumnus  of  Georgetown,  who  spoke  for 
“ Georgetown  in  the  Past.” 
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At  Hartford,  Conn.,  February  22d,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  five  thousand  persons,  the  Right  Rev. 
Michael  Tierney,  D.D.,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese 
of  Hartford.  Nearly  four  hundred  priests  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  were  present. 

Most  Rev.  Archbishop  John  J.  Williams,  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  was  the  consecrator  ; the  sermon  was 
delivered  by  Bishop  Denis  M.  Bradley,  of  Man- 
chester, N.  H.  Very  Rev.  William  O’Brien  Pardow, 
S.J.,  preached  at  the  evening  services. 

We  offer  our  heartiest  congratulations  to  the  new 
bishop. 

-x-  * 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Intercollegiate  Track 
Association,  which  was  held  Saturday  afternoon, 
the  24th,  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  Mr.  L.  Louis 
Tracey,  ’95,  was  elected  treasurer  to  succeed  Mr. 
Michael  Doran,  Jr.,  ’94. 

While  we  congratulate  the  worthy  young  gentle- 
man upon  his  election,  we  must  acknowledge  at 
the  same  time  that  we  feel  a secret  pride  because  of 
the  honor  that  has  been  conferred  upon  our  col- 
lege. 

Of  the  twenty-four  colleges  and  universities  which 
belong  to  the  association,  St.  John’s  College,  Ford- 
ham,  was  the  only  one  whose  delegate  was  voted 
to  remain  in  office. 

There  were  nearly  one  hundred  representatives 
present  from  all  the  leading  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  the  East.  Fordham's  representatives  were 
Messrs.  M.  Doran,  ’94,  M.  H.  Glynn,  ’94,  and  L.  L. 
Tracey,  ’95. 

The  meeting  lasted  nearly  three  hours,  during 
which  time  many  questions  were  discussed  apper- 
taining to  the  welfare  of  the  association. 

Mr.  Martin  Glynn  produced  a very  favorable  im- 
pression by  his  prompt  and  masterly  arguments  in 
behalf  of  an  equal  distribution  of  the  dividends 
among  all  the  colleges,  and  thus  defeated  Yale, 
Harvard,  Princeton,  and  University  of  Pennsylvania 
which  claimed  the  lion’s  shares  of  the  proceeds. 

■$f  -x- 

Washington’s  birthday  was  celebrated  at  Ford- 
ham,  not  according  to  the  time-honored  custom, 
with  a play  at  night,  but  a Vinspiration.  The  class 
of ’98  had  the  honor  of  “putting  the  ball  into  mo- 
tion.” 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  21st  they  gave  a liter- 
ary feast,  at  which  Rev.  Fr.  Rector,  the  Rev.  Vice- 
president,  several  professors  and  representatives  of 
the  other  classes  were  present.  Their  class-room 
was  gayly  decorated  with  American  flags  and  bunt- 
ting.  The  different  speakers  looked  quite  natty,  and 
their  fervid  utterances  showed  that  they  were 
Americans  through  and  through.  At  the  close  of  the 
interesting  and  very  creditable  entertainment,  Rev. 


Fr.  Rector  congratulated  the  class,  and  exhorted 
them  to  foster  that  spirit  of  emulation  which  char- 
acterized their  efforts  throughout. 

The  birthday  of  the  great  and  immortal  Washing- 
ton was  ushered  in  amid  all  the  pomp  and  splendor 
that  nature  can  bestow  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
When  the  students  arose  they  were  surprised  to  find 
that  the  sun  had  already  arisen.  One  young  man, 
who  does  not  appear  to  be  troubled  with  insomnia, 
could  not  account  for  this  sudden  and  inexplicable 
change,  until  he  was  informed  that  he  had  slept  an 
hour  longer  than  usual,  in  honor  of  the  Father  of  his 
country. 

The  college  pond  was  in  excellent  condition  for 
skating  and  nearly  all  availed  themselves  of  the  fa- 
vorable opportunity.  Those  who  did  not  went  into 
the  “ cage  ” and  batted  three  baggers  and  home-runs 
until  they  grew  weary.  In  spite  of  the  attractions 
down  at  the  pond,  and  the  enjoyment  in  the  “ cage,” 
not  a few  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  morning  in 
the  reading  and  billiard  rooms.  In  the  afternoon  a 
party  went  out  walking  and  returned  laden  with 
good  things  forthose  who  remained  at  home.  After 
supper  the  great  celebration  took  place  on  the  three 
Divisions.  Music  and  dancing  were  the  features  on 
First  and  Second.  Instead  of  the  dance  on  Third 
the  boys  had  an  entertainment.  Owing  to  the  kind- 
ness of  Rev.  John  Brosnan,  S.J.,  Professor  at  Wood- 
stock  College,  Md.,  the  lads  were  shown  some  fine 
stereopticon  views.  Mr.  William  Brosnan,  S.J.,  who 
exhibited  the  views,  produced  excellent  results,  and 
was  warmly  applauded  by  the  boys.  We  trust  that 
the  same  Reverend  gentleman  will  favor  the  students 
of  the  other  two  Divisions  with  a similiar  treat. 

* * 

The  Good  Friday  sermon  will  be  preached  in  the 
College  chapel  by  Rev.  P.  Gleason,  S.J.,  and  the 
Plaster  sermon  by  Rev.  J.  Himmel,  S.J. 


WfliitU  thz  ©Id  Itoys. 


TEPHEN  HORAN,  ’93,  and  Joseph  Dunne, 
oflast  year’s  Plnglish  Rhetoric,  called  to 
to  see  us  during  the  month  ; both  were 
looking  the  embodiment  of  health  and 
appeared  to  be  real  business  men. 

— James  G.  Hagan,  ’65,  visited  the  old  place  for  the 
first  time  since  his  graduation.  He  walked  into  the 
First  Division  Building  with  the  air  of  one  surprised 
and  delighted.  “Quite  a change,”  he  said,  “ since 
I was  here,”  and  he  entertained  us  with  an  interest- 
ing account  of  those  times.  Only  two  of  the  Fathers 
and  a Brother  are  now  at  the  College  when  he  was 
here.  They  are  Frs.  Ronayne,  Jouin,  and  Brother 
Dooher.  Mr.  Hagan  visited  the  different  apartments 
and  pointed  out  a few  of  the  old  landmarks  with  un- 
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feigned  pleasure,  and  seemed  to  live  his  college  days 
over.  He  was  delighted  to  observe  that  the  class 
picture  of  ’65  occupied  the  place  of  seniority,  and  re- 
garded it  with  mingled  joy  and  sorrow.  When  Mr. 
Hagan  visited  St.  John’s  Hall,  which  was,  in  his  time, 
the  Diocesan  Seminary,  he  said  that  he  felt  a certain 
fear  coming  over  him,  as  he  seemed  to  be  out  of 
bounds. 

Success  to  you,  Mr.  Hagan,  and  ever  bear  in 
mind  that  Alma  Mater  is  always  glad  to  welcome 
back  her  worthy  sons. 

— Messrs.  John  A.  Ryan,  '90, and  FrancisX.  Kelly, 
’93,  paid  us  a visit  during  examination  week.  Both 
are  prosecuting  their  studies  at  St.  Joseph’s  Semi- 
nary, Troy,  N.  Y. 

— Mr.  John  Lee,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  was  recently 
married  to  Miss  Annie  Morris.  Rev.  Fr.  Mc- 
Nulty, Pastor  of  St.  John’s  Church,  performed  the 
marriage  ceremony.  Our  best  wishes  to  the  newly 
married  couple. 

—We  hope  that  the  old  boys  who  glance  at  this 
column  will  favor  us  with  a few  details  about  them- 
selves and  others  who  were  formerly  students  at 
Fordham.  We  promise  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  en- 
kindle the  spark  of  friendship  which  must  exist  in  the 
heart  of  every  loyal  son  of  St.  John’s.  But  we  need 
the  fuel  wherewith  to  feed  the  fire. 


tforcUtiimcnsui. 

FIRST  DIVISION  NOTES. 

OTES  of  a very  interesting  nature  seem 
at  the  present  writing  to  be  at  a high 
premium.  Whether  this  fact  is  to  be 
accredited  to  our  inadvertence  or  to  the 
busy  times  we  are  reluctant  to  assert. 

— What  contentment,  what  felicity  does  that  en- 
viable one  who  withstood  unimpaired  the  examina- 
tion charge  now  experience  in  his  soul,  especially 
when  on  a Sunday  afternoon  he  beholds  the  victims 
of  examination  wending  their  way  toward  “Jug” 
incarceration. 

— Our  Mardi  Gras  was  celebrated  with  no  less 
pomp  and  success  than  that  of  former  years.  A 
sumptuous  repast  was  served  after  the  ball,  where 
many,  although  they  may  not  have  glorified  them- 
selves super-eminently,  succeeded  in  distinguishing 
themselves  hugely.  Many  compliments  are  due  to 
those  who  took  the  management  of  our  Mardi  Gras 
in  hand,  for  their  great  taste  and  skill. 

— The  Division  wishes  to  extend  its  profoundest 
sympathy  to  Tom  Calkins,  who  has  been  summoned 
to  his  home  by  the  death  of  his  sister.  Such  con- 
dolement  as  is  in  our  power  to  offer,  we  offer  with 
our  deepest  sentiments  to  our  afflicted  colleague. 


— No  doubt  should  you  apply  to  the  Treasurer  for 
cash  he  would  reply:  “It’s  lent,” 

The  season  of  Wednesdays  and  Fridays, 

Of  hoe-cake  and  fish  and  pie  days. 

- — In  spite  of  the  prevailing  business  depression, 
Fr.  Jouin’s  manufactory  still  continues  to  turn  out 
his  magazines.  Though  poor  in  thanks,  we  thank 
you  all  the  same. 

— Base-ball  training  will  presently  commence 
under  the  supervision  of  Capt.  McCafferty. 

—Sport  on  the  toboggan  slide  has  been  rushing 
during  the  past  month.  It  has  many  devoted  and 
skilled  patrons  from  our  Division. 

— The  billiard-room  has  been  favored  by  Fr. 
Magrath  with  a very  beautiful  picture,  a model  of 
grace,  which  may  inspire  our  billiard  adepts. 

— The  elect  of  the  Division  had  again  the  treat  of 
making  an  excursion  to  Van  Courtland  Park,  to  en- 
joy a skate.  Some  of  our  star  skaters,  not  exclud- 
ing Messrs.  Tierney  and  Cronin,  had  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  their  feats  before  some 
appreciative  spectators.  We  shall  be  disappointed 
if  their  names  fail  to  appear  in  the  papers. 

— Perhaps  most  of  the  interest  on  the  Division 
has  been  absorbed  in  the  elections  lately  held. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  : 

f Pres.,  L.  Tracey,  ’95. 
j V.  “ N.  Delehanty, ’96. 

| Treas.,  W.  Cronin,  ’96. 
[Sect.,  L.  Callan,  ’98. 

[ Pres.,  D.  E.  Kiernan, ’95. 
J V.  “ R.  Shields,  ’98. 

| Treas.,  E.  Lamb,  ’95. 

[Sect.,  R.  O.  Hughes,  98 

f Pres.,L.  Monahan,  ’97. 
j V.  “ J.  Claffy,  ’97. 

j Treas.,  T.  Boyle,  ’95. 

[Sect.,  Geo.  Herst,  ’97. 

Pres.,M.  E.  Doran,  ’95. 
V.  “ R.  O.  Hughes, ’98. 
Treas.,  L.LouisTracey, ’95. 
^Sect.,  J.  Fogarty,  ’96. 

L.  Louis  Tracey,  ’95. 


SECOND  DIVISION  NOTES. 

— Second  Division  is  ordinarily  well  represented 
in  the  ranks  of  “ private-study”  seekers,  more  famil- 
iarly known  as  “Jug  rats;”  so  much  so  that  the 
Division  seems  quite  deserted  on  holiday  after- 
noons. 

— In  spite  of  the  repairs  “ inflicted”  on  the  piano 
during  the  last  month,  its  life  is  drawing  to  a close. 
“Huckleberry  Doo  ” can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  “ The  Girl  I Left  Behind  ” in  its  present  state- 
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— The  election  of  B.  B.  officers  was  held  anew, 
and  the  following  were  elected  by  those  who  voted  : 
H.  Callan,  President  ; J.  Treanor,  Vice-President  ; 
G.  Hayes,  Secretary. 

— At  the  elections  held  in  the  Sodality  Chapel,  on 
Friday,  Feb.  1 6,  the  following  were  elected  officers: 
O.  J.  Hackett,  Prefect ; G.  V.  Grainger,  First  As- 
sistant ; J.  T.  Delaney,  Second  Assistant  ; R.  E. 
McDonnell,  F.  M.  Head,  Lectors  ; J.  Wingerter, 
Sacristan  ; John  O’Kane,  T.  Adams,  Consulters. 
The  new  prayer-books  were  sadly  needed  and  are 
filling  a long-felt  want. 

— Tobogganing  has  ceased  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  snow. 

— The  “cage”  is  fairly  well  patronized,  yet  the 
prospects  of  the  team  for  the  coming  season  are  of 
the  brightest.  Its  aspirants  are  chiefly  those  who 
wore  the  light-blue  suits  with  the  black  C last  year. 
G.  Barry  will  in  all  probability  pitch  and  the  “ Sec- 
retary ” catch,  as  heretofore. 

— The  reading  and  billiard  rooms  are  in  full 
swing  again,  and  both  tables  in  the  billiard-room 
have  been  renovated  and  repaired. 

— Many  of  Second  entered  the  “ Mardi  Gras,” 
and  one  member  of  the  committee  was  chosen  from 
among  us.  J.  F.  Quinlan  has  taken  up  his  abode 
on  First  since  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

John  T.  Delaney,  97. 


T HIRD  DIVISION  NOTES. 

— Examination  is  past — to  the  extreme  satisfac- 
tion of  some  and  to  the  bitter  sorrow  of  many 
others;  these,  every  Sunday  and  Thursday  after- 
noons, may  be  seen  slowly  and  sorrowfully  wending 
their  way  to  Second  Division  study  hall  for  two 
hours’  “private  study.” 

— We  are  at  last  in  the  second  term,  speeding  on 
toward  June.  Oh  happy  thought!  We  shall  see 
how  many  will  keep  the  resolutions  they  formed 
when  they  heard  their  examination  mark. 

— We  did  not  go  to  the  Mardi  Gras  ball  on  Sec- 
ond, but  contented  ourselves  on  our  own  Division, 
and  had  more  enjoyment.  The  billiard-room, 
bowling-alley,  and  shop  were  open. 

— Tobogganing!  Did  you  see  our  improvised 
slide?  It  was  pretty  good  despite  the  accidents  a 
few  suffered  on  their  first  trip.  Our  toboggans,  of 
course,  are  not  A No.  1,  but  they  answer  our  pur- 
pose very  well. 

— “The  air  is  afloat  with  tactics.”  The  result  ot 
the  examination  held  on  Sunday,  February  4th,  was: 
For  First  Sergt.,  H.  Herst,  81  per  cent.;  for  Cor- 


porals, W.  Ward,  93  per  cent.;  A.  Bernardin,  81 
per  cent.,  and  B.  Scott,  77  per  cent. 

— There  are  quite  a few  who  find  arithmetic  ex- 
tremely difficult — so  they  learned  from  examina- 
tion. 

— Did  you  hear  our  violinist  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Literary  Academy?  Well,  he  did  fairly  well,  con- 
sidering the  music  and  the  loss  of  his  G-string. 

— Only  one  first  and  two  second  testimonials  for 
examination  found  their  way  hither. 

— Two  of  our  members  have  migrated  to  lower 
classes.  Oh,  woful  examination! 

— Some  have  profited  by  their  stay  at  Fordham 
during  the  Christmas  vacation  to  become  pro- 
ficient in  pool  and  billiards. 

— Our  member  from  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  re- 
turned after  a vacation  of  a month. 

— “ Bottle  that  whistle,”  “ Outdoor  exercise,”  and 
such  like  expressions  relating  to  whistling  are  fre- 
quently heard  in  the  billiard-room  as  the  whistlers 
give  forth  their  favorite  tunes. 

— Skating  seems  to  have  ended  suddenly,  and 
many  a growl  may  be  heard  on  half  holidays  when 
there  is  no  chance  for  our  favorite  Winter  pastime. 

— Our  number  is  increased  by  one  more,  a new 
addition  from  Second  Division. 

— On  Monday,  February  12th,  the  following  were 
received  as  Sodalists  of  our  Sodality:  Basil  Scott, 
Edward  Joyce,  Dennis  McLaughlin,  Brian  Hughes, 
and  Joseph  Cannon. 

— A banjo  arrived  on  the  Division  lately  and  the 
owner  was  very  anxious  to  take  lessons  at  once. 
We  have  not  heard  him  play  as  yet,  but  soon  we 
shall.  Hey,  Eddie? 

—Our  quondam  foot-ball  captain  and  future 
pitcher  has  left  us  for  Canisius  College,  Buffalo,  in 
search  of  more  studious  habits  and  stricter  disci- 
pline. We  trust  he  will  find  both  and  return  to 
Fordham  improved  by  his  trip. 

— “ Ah,  there! 

Stay  there!  ! 

Never  run  away  from  there!  ! !” 

Thus  writes  to  a companion  our  only  Robert 
E.  after  “he  would  a-homing  go,  whether  his  pre- 
fect would  let  him  or  no.”  We  are  awaiting  further 
advice  from  the  snow-depths  of  Canada. 

— Some  of  the  Division  were  treated  to  a sleigh- 
ride  on  Thursday,  February  15th,  by  Mr.  Lamb, 
through  the  kindness  of  Brother  Devine.  The  rest 
will  enjoy  a similar  pleasure  later  on. 

James  J.  Nolan,  ’97, 
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£}<iy  jicItoLiv  gtotcs. 

HE  “ Seniors’ Promenade ’’afforded  many  of 
us  a most  enjoyable  evening. 

— Informal  luncheons  at  the  “ Ford- 
ham  Delmonico's,”  or  other  neighboring 
establishments,  are  the  invariable  rule  these  stormy 
February  days. 

— Several  of  the  New  York  dailies  have  recently 
given  potent  examples  of  their  enterprising  zeal  in 
the  quest  of  current  news  and  sensationalism.  The 
resolutions  adopted  by  our  association  in  denuncia- 
tion of  these,  their  late  efforts,  space  prevents  our 
publishing. 

— Previous  to  this  writing,  the  advantages  of  our 
instruction  in  the  art  of  warfare  were  mostly  unseen 
by  us.  But  in  the  event  of  “ open  hostilities''  these 
may  be  demonstrated. 

— The  College  clock  may  be  interesting  to  anti- 
quarians, but  it  is  decidedly  exasperating  to  us. 

— Music,  widest  scope  possible,  suitable  for  all 
occasions,  can  be  furnished  by 

EXTERNUS. 


(•Mass  ||otcs. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


ITH  examinations  an  event  of  the  past, 
there  is  naught  save  hard  study  for  the 
next  five  months  before  us,  and  then 


upon  his  promotion,  and  sincerely  hope  that  he  will 
find  us  agreeable  classmates. 

— “ Every  dog  has  his  day.”  In  the  neighborhood 
there  is  one  particular  dog  of  which  a certain  senior 
is  reported  to  have  said:  “ He  chooses  night  and 
demonstrates  that  fact  very  vehemently.” 

— Our  stately  Captain  must  have  been  troubled 
with  “la  maladie  du  pays”  since  he  has  recently 
taken  another  of  his  frequent  homeward  trips. 

— A number  of  seniors  are  jubilant  over  recent 
occurrences.  What  about  the  others  ? 

— The  senior  who  was  guilty  of  saying  that  a 
Chinese  was  neutralized  by  a Kansas  judge,  was 
evidently  thinking  of  analytical  chemistry. 

— “Two  pints  a pound,  the  world  around,” 
responded  one  of  our  famous  physicists  in  answer 
to  the  professor’s  query,  and  yet  he  wishes  to  know 
why  an  uproar  followed. 

— With  a poet,  an  actor,  a wholesale  quoter,  a 
number  of  politicians,  a band  of  singers,  an 
acknowledged  scribe,  and  a clog  dancer  as  constit- 
uents, who  will  be  so  bold  as  to  broach  any 
subject  for  controversy  in  our  presence  ? 

— During  one  of  our  Sodality  meetings  a senior 
was  heard  saying  : “ Don’t  shoot  the  organist,  he 
is  doing  his  best.” 

J.  W.  Rafferty,  ’94. 


RHETORIC. 


— We  have  been  delving  into  the  depths  of  moral 
philosopy  for  the  last  few  days,  and  find  it  a far 
more  interesting  study  than  mental. 

— Calculus  is  far  too  sublime  for  man’s  limited 
ratiocinative  powers,  and  our  poet  would  have  it 
removed  to  a more  fitting  place  amid  the  stars. 

— Our  quondam  Tenor,  assisted  by  our  celebrated 
Basso,  has  just  completed  a masterly  composition 
in  the  shape  of  a funeral  dirge  which  may  be  pub- 
lished in  the  near  future. 

— The  new  quarters  allotted  to  the  non-singing 
fraternity  of  our  class  in  the  chapel  has  been  the 
means  of  revealing  some  hitherto  hidden  talent 
which  should  be  cultivated  at  once. 

— The  members  of ’94  who  will  uphold  the  honors 
of  Fordham  on  the  ball-field  during  the  coming 
season,  have  entered  training  with  a spirit  that  be- 
gets success. 

— A social  gathering  of  the  non-dancers  was  held 
in  room  45  Madison  Avenue,  on  the  eve  of  the 
March  Gras.  A pleasant  time  was  the  result. 

— We  extend  our  congratulations  to  Messrs. 
Glynn  and  Barrington  upon  their  election  to  the 
offices  of  Firstand  Second  Assistants  of  the  Sodality. 

- — We  unite  in  congratulating  Mr.  John  J.  Sinnott 


— Our  sincere  congratulations  are  due  Mr.  M.  E. 
Doran,  whose  talent  and  ability  in  dramatics  have 
been  universally  acknowledged  by  his  election  as 
President  of  the  Society. 

— Our  genial  friend  Horace  is  dead  and  buried, 
but  his  ghost  still  haunts  us.  That  other  eloquent 
Roman  is  just  now  making  a great  hit. 

— During  the  past  few  days  base-ball  has  shown 
marks  of  wonderful  vitality.  Several  of  the  class, 
Messrs.  Tracey,  Boyle,  and  Lamb,  have  entered 
upon  a vigorous  course  of  training. 

— Mr.  Tracey’s  accomplishments  are  not  limited 
to  base-ball  ; he  is  also  a musician  of  the  first  class, 
and  his  playing  has  contributed  much  to  our  enter- 
tainment on  a rainy  afternoon.  We  prefer  Chopin’s 
Opus  1 1. 

— Messrs.  Clarke  and  Potts  have  attained  emi- 
nence as  chess  and  checker  players. 

— We  have  to  congratulate  Mr.  Hayes  on  having 
obtained  the  highest  mark  in  class  in  the  semi- 
annual examinations. 

— Mr.  Charles  Rice,  a former  student  of  Saint 
Xavier’s  College,  Cincinnati,  is  the  latest  to  join 
our  ranks.  We  wish  him  joy  and  success. 

Trigant  Burrow,  ’95. 
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POETRY. 

— We  passed  a successful  examination,  on  the 
whole.  There  never  was  a thought  of  any  of  us 
failing  ; it  was  merely  a question  of  getting  the 
highest  class  average,  which,  sad  to  say,  no  longer 
means  a holiday  for  the  successful  ones. 

— Our  class  is  not  made  up  of  office-seekers  by  any 
means,  and  it  was  only  after  much  pressure  had 
been  brought  to  bear  on  them  that  the  following 
agreed  to  accept  office  : John  D.  McCarthy  is  now 
Secretary  of  the  Parthenian  Sodality  ; W.  Doyle 
Cronin  is  Treasurer  of  the  Reading-room,  and  Joe 
Fogarty  is  Secretary  of  the  Dramatic  Society. 

— We  hold  the  record  with  four  secretaryships,  but, 
as  we  said  before,  ours  is  not  a class  of  office- 
seekers. 

— Thomas  Calkins,  who  was  called  home  unex- 
pectedly on  the  10th  inst.  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
his  sister,  has  our  deepest  sympathy. 

— The  “ H.  C.”  Literary  and  Debating  Society, 
made  up  of  members  of  Poetry,  was  organized  Feb- 
ruary 7th  with  twenty-one  members. 

— The  following  officers  were  elected  : President, 
A.  Boylan  ; Vice-President,  T.  Calkins  ; Secretary, 
J.  Fogarty,  and  Treasurer,  N.  Delehanty. 

— It  is  a consolation  to  note  how  few  of  our  number 
attend  the  “ special  classes,”  held  on  Thursday  and 
Sunday  afternoons  in  Juniors’  Hall. 

—We  hope  that  those  in  the  university  course  will 
take  advantage  of  the  new  library  regulations,  which 
fill  a long-felt  want.  It  seems  that  one  or  two  mem- 
bers of  our  class,  not  content  with  writing  periods 
that  almost  rival  Macaulay's,  have  begun  even  to 
snore  in  periods. 

Andrew  A.  Boylan,  ’96. 


FIRST  GRAMMAR. 

— We  presume  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  men- 
tion in  this  column  that  the  highest  average  mark  in 
the  recent  examinations  was  attained  by  Charles 
Carr,  of  the  class  of  ’97.  Our  congratulations  are, 
of  course,  hearty  and  abundant. 

— Not  as  pleasant,  however,  is  it  to  record  that 
our  honor  man  lately  lost  two  weeks  of  class  on  ac- 
count of  sickness.  But,  happily,  he  is  again  with 
us  ; and  the  argent  lines  of  Homer  shall  still  find 
an  aptexponent  in  the  silvery  vernacular  of  the  man 
from  Colorado. 

— James  A.  Wilson,  Lawrence  P.  Monahan,  and 
John  E.  Claffy,  these  are  the  names  of  the  gentle- 
men who  “passed  with  distinction  ” a very  severe 
examination,  and  were  in  consequence  promoted  to 
First  Grammar.  We  augur  cheery  days  for  them  in 
the  “ old-gold  class,”  and  also  plenty  of  Greek  ver- 
sion and  Latin  versification. 


— On  Saturday,  February  3d,  the  following  class 
officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  term  : President, 
C.  P.  Carr,  of  Denver,  Colo.;  Vice-President,  J.  V. 
Bergin,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.;  Secretary,  J.  J.  Donovan,  of 
Kingston,  N.  Y. ; Treasurer,  J.  F.  Quinlan,  Brookline, 
Mass.;  Beadles,  J.  O’Kane,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
and  R.  E.  McDonnell,  of  New  York  City;  Moderator, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Smith,  S.J. 

— On  Monday,  February  5th,  George  Herst,  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  was  elected  Captain  of  the  Fordham 
Freshman  Base-ball  Team. 

— Prospects  for  a strong  Fordham  Freshman 
team  have  rarely  been  brighter.  The  candidates 
are  as  follows:  George  Herst,  Captain;  J.  V. 
Bergin,  C.  P.  Carr,  J.  J.  Donovan,  P.  J.  Walsh,  M. 
H.  Halpin,  J.  E.  Claffy,  L.  P.  Monahan,  A.  B. 
Crosas,  G.  V.  Grainger,  G.  J.  Barry,  O.  J.  Hackett, 
G.  B.  Hayes,  J.  J.  Quinlan,  and  W.  H.  Martin. 

Games  are  already  in  course  of  arrangement  with 
Freshman  classes  of  colleges  not  too  far  distant. 

— It  has  long  since  transpired  that  the  written  ex- 
amination of  early  January  did  count,  what  it  was 
pledged  to  count,  one-half,  a value  that  has  proba- 
bly considerably  turned  the  tide  of  certain  chances 
for  the  class  medal. 

— The  prodigy  who  escaped  last  term  with  little 
Latin  and  less  Greek,  and  who  awed  the  examiners 
by  his  brilliant  answers,  has  chosen  for  his  motto 
“ It  is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend.” 

— -We  hope  we  were  right  in  surmising  that  our 
artist  does  not  travel  in  trolley  cars. 

— Boston  is  noted,  among  other  wonders,  for  its 
John  L.’s,  as  some  of  us  have  not  long  since  realized. 

— We  regretted  to  part  company  with  John  H. 
Bush,  for  four  years  a member  of  this  class.  Of  him 
we  shall  always  entertain  the  kindest  and  worthiest 
remembrances.  May  he  meet  in  Columbia  College 
with  a measure  of  success  equal  in  all  respects  to 
that  which  crowned  his  efforts  at  Fordham. 

—A  novel  feature  of  our  work  this  term  consists  in 
the  Saturday  written  repetitions,  which  seem  to  hold 
the  balance  of  power  in  determining  class  honors. 

— We  thank  the  MONTHLY  for  its  unconscious  sun- 

o 

gestion  of  a class  color.  At  a meeting  of  the  officers 
on  Wednesday,  February  21st,  old  gold  was 
adopted  as  our  class  color,  with  vermilion  for  aback- 
ground.  Robert  E.  McDonnell,  ’97. 


SPECIAL  LATIN. 

— Messrs.  Claffy,  Wilson,  and  Monahan  are  now 
members  of  First  Grammar.  “Sicitur  ad  astra.” 
Our  best  wishes  attend  them. 

— During  the  recent  elections  on  the  Division 
Special  Latin  came  in  for  its  share  as  usual.  Mr.  Con- 
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niff  was  elected  Assistant  Sacristan  of  the  Sodality, 
Mr.  R.  E.  Shields  Vice-President  of  the  Reading- 
room,  and  Mr.  R.  O.  Hughes  Vice-President  of 
the  Dramatic  Society. 

— Mr.  J.  Tufton  Mason  has  been  admitted  to  the 
class.  There  are  now  eight  stars  in  our  flag.  Mr. 
Richard  Mahar,  a former  student,  has  also  joined  our 
ranks.  We  bid  both  gentlemen  thrice  welcome. 

— Our  best  wishes  are  with  the  new  Bishop  of 
Connecticut,  Rt.  Rev.  Michael  Tierney,  the  uncle  of 
our  classmate,  Mr.  William  Tierney. 

— One  of  the  class  insists  that  the  infinitive  of 
Conor  is  “ Canary,”  and  that  the  most  modern  and 
approved  mode  of  declining  Ego  is:  Ego,  you  go, 
we  go. 

— Fred  Greiffenburg  is  sure  that  there  is  an  apple 
tree  in  the  vicinity. 

—Since  the  Lenten  season  has  begun  some  have 
seemed  inclined  to  give  up  the  pleasure  found  in  the 
authors.  After  much  persuasion  on  the  part  of  our 
Rev.  Professor  they  have  resolved  to  indulge  in  this 
pleasure  once  more. 

—Mr.  John  Sinnott,  who  has  been  accompanying 
us  for  some  time  on  the  journey,  has  suddenly  de- 
serted us,  and  is  now  pursuing  a shorter  cut  to  the 
summit  of  fame.  However,  “ his  sweet  smile  haunts 
us  still.” 

— -Those  who  received  First  Testimonials  last 
month  were  Messrs.  Wilson,  Monahan,  W.  R. 
Hughes,  Malone,  and  Howard. 

R.  O.  Hughes. 


Xttcvitvy  Ilotes. 

HE  Cosmopolitan  is  always  a welcome 
visitor,  especially  these  dark  and  dreary 
days,  when  its  bright  and  cheerful  ap- 
pearance serves  to  drive  away  the 

“ blues.” 

It  is  just  the  magazine  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a 
sick  person,  to  while  away  the  tedium  of  a long 
afternoon.  We  cannot  refrain  from  felicitating  the 
publishers  upon  their  very  commendable  work. 
The  small  price  they  ask  for  this  beautifully  illus- 
trated and  elegantly  written  magazine  stamps 
them  as  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 

— “ The  Meloban  and  the  Pentheroy,”  an  episode 
of  modern  warfare,  by  James  Creelman,  is  one  of 
the  features  of  the  February  number. 

— No  literary  person  need  now  despair  of  occu- 
pying a niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  for  the 
publishers  of  Current  Literature  have  opened  the 
pages  of  their  excellent  magazine  to  all  writers 
whose  articles  have  appeared  in  the  other  maga- 
zines and  periodicals  of  the  day  and  are  deemed 
worthy  of  preservation.  Hence  Current  Literature 
is  a store-house  in  which  the  best  products  of  the 


brains  of  men  are  stowed  away  ; a safe  in  which  the 
fairest  jewels  are  kept  for  future  ages. 

The  different  departments  of  Current  Literature 
are  arranged  according  to  the  plan  of  a library, 
so  that  one  finds  it  both  easy  and  delightful  to  look 
through  its  ample  pages  for  this  or  that  gem  of 
literature. 

Besides  a collection  of  the  best  articles  in  prose 
and  poetry,  the  publishers  have  enriched  their 
magazine  with  many  beautiful  illustrations  from  new 
books  thus  making  Current  Literature  something 
to  be  coveted  by  all  students  and  literary  persons. 

— Short  Stories , with  its  carefully  selected  tales 
and  attractive  illustrations,  is  as  readable  as  usual 
and  fully  maintains  its  standing  as  a first-class 
magazine  of  fiction.  The  March  number  contains 
some  noteworthy  stories,  such  as  “Mad  Archy,’’ 
the  prize  story  of  the  American  Revolution,  by 
C.  M.  Girardeau  ; “Mademoiselle  Celeste,”  by  Nor- 
man Elliot,  a clever  and  dramatic  sketch  of  artist- 
life  ; “ The  Monaldi  Nocturne,”  by  Josephine  P. 
Peabody;  Mrs.  J.  R.  Bidwell’s  carnival  tale,  “A 
Story  of  Santo  Domingo  also  a Hawaiian  sketch 
by  Elsie  S.  Ncrdhoff. 

— “ The  Strike  at  Shane’s,”  a sequel  to  “ Black 
Beauty,”  published  by  the  American  Humane 
Society,  is  a charming  story  and  is  calculated  to  do 
a vast  amount  of  good.  The  tale  is  both  humorous 
and  pathetic  and  is  well  worth  a second  reading. 

fechanges. 

HE  Trinity  Tablet , as  usual,  has  an  inter- 
esting story,  while  its  editorials  are  de- 
serving of  special  praise. 

If  the  young  men  of  Trinity  were  as 
good  in  athletics  as  they  are  in  literary  matters  they 
would  make  the  first  colleges  of  the  country  hustle 
for  supremacy  on  the  campus. 

— The  January  number  of  the  Viatorian  has  an 
excellent  sketch  on  Francis  Parkman.  The  writer 
has  been  very  happy  in  the  selection  of  incidents 
from  the  life  of  the  great  historian,  while  his  style  is 
racy  and  interesting. 

— “Beneath  Southern  Skies”  is  the  title  of  an 
article  in  the  January  number  of  the  St.  Johns 
University  Record.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  it  is 
to  be  continued.  The  exchange  notes  of  the  Record 
assure  us  that  this  department  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
competent  person. 

— The  Mountaineer  is  always  a welcome  visitor  to 
our  sanctum.  It  has  all  the  courtesy  and  dignity  of 
the  typical  Southerner. 

- The  Brown  and  White  is  our  most  frequent 
visiter,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a bore.  Although  an  in- 
fant of  two  months  it  is  performing  a herculean  task 
in  behalf  of  athletics  at  Lehigh.  Success  to  you, 
Brown  and  White. 
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gaster  pljovuing. 


Hail,  holy  dawn  of  the  blessed  Eastertide  ; 

Thy  glad  evangel  ringing  through  the  land 
Floods  all  the  hearts  of  men  with  rapture  grand — 
The  Christ  is  risen,  who  was  crucified, 

To  die  no  more  ! Bright  on  the  sun-flushed  side 
Of  Golgotha,  where  sentinel  cedars  stand, 

The  vacant  tomb  gleams,  and  angelic  band 
First  speed  the  tidings  of  the  Glorified. 

See  how  the  joy  crowns  purple  Olivet 

That  from  the  mists  of  night  hath  risen  cl^ar, 

See  how  yon  glorious  cross  on  Calvary  set 

Lifts  its  bright  arms  to  Heaven  in  triumph  there. 
Spread,  holy  dawn,  thy  light  from  shore  to  shore; 

The  Christ  is  risen  now  to  die  no  more  ! 

Harding  Fisher,  ’95. 


|loan  of  |ivc. 

HE  recent  honors  bestowed  upon  Joan  of 
Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  brings  back 
to  our  mind  the  great  deeds  accom- 
plished by  this  pure  and  simple  maid 
from  the  hills  and  forests  of  Lorraine.  Like  the 
youthful  Hebrew  shepherd,  in  the  sunny  lands  of 
Judea,  she  came  forth  from  her  peaceful  home  in 
the  verdant  fields,  and  led  the  armies  of  France 
into  the  field  of  battle,  and  succeeded  in  recovering 
the  lost  dominion  of  France  from  its  English  con- 
queror. 

Joan  of  Arc  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  Dom- 
remy,  a village  on  the  marches  of  Lorraine  and 
Champagne.  From  her  very  childhood  bloody 
wars  or  the  rumored  advance  of  some  great 
host  upon  the  kingdom  was  the  subject  of  talk 
and  the  dread  of  the  people.  The  battle  of  Agin- 
court,  which  took  place  in  Joan’s  childhood,  opened 
anew  the  terrible  wound  which  France  received  at 
Crecy  and  Poitiers.  The  bark  that  sixty  years  before 
had  been  driven  from  her  secure  moorings,  seemed  to 
be  sinking  into  the  merciless  deep  and  the  waves  of 
adversity  seemed  about  to  over-ride  her  shattered 
prow.  Charles  the  Fifth  was  overtaken  with  sud- 
den madness,  and  nothing  but  devastation  and  dis- 
aster stared  the  country  in  the  face.  Dark  and 
threatening  was  the  aspect  of  the  clouds  that  then 
hid  the  sunlight  of  French  prosperity.  For  five 
long  years  Joan  with  aching  heart  listened  to  the 
stories  of  past  disasters,  and  to  those  which  in  the 
future  seemed  to  be  inevitable.  Old  men  were 


daily  commenting  upon  the  similarity  of  signs  seen, 
to  those  which  had  preceded  terrible  disasters  in 
days  gone  by.  In  fact  people  migrated  in  large 
numbers  to  escape  a horrible  doom.  At  lengtli 
Joan  received  the  commission,  of  liberating  her 
country,  in  a dream  ; but  she  at  first  paid  very  little 
attention  to  it.  However,  when  it  appeared  again 
and  again,  she  could  resist  no  longer.  All  doubt 
was  thrown  aside,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes  she 
departed  from  the  peaceful  and  happy  fields  of  her 
childhood  to  look  upon  them  no  more.  It  was 
early  in  the  year  of  1428  that  Joan  appeared  before 
the  palace  of  the  Dauphin  at  Chinon  and  begged  to 
obtain  an  audience  with  him,  a request  which  was 
refused  and  even  laughed  at  by  all.  However,  after 
some  reconsideration  the  Dauphin  argued  that  he 
would  test  the  authenticity  of  her  mission,  as  he 
had  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  it. 
With  this  thought  in  mind  the  Dauphin  sent  for 
Joan,  who  immediately  responded  to  his  summons. 
After  some  delay  she  was  conducted  into  a large 
hall  decorated  with  such  costly  ornaments  that  the 
poor  girl  stood  for  some  moments  dazzled  by  their 
splendor.  Joan  raised  her  downcast  eyes  expect- 
ing to  find  the  Dauphin  before  her  ; but  in  this  she 
was  mistaken.  At  length  one  of  the  court  attend- 
ants informed  her  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Dau- 
phin that  she  should  choose  him  from  the  many 
courtiers  who  were  gathered  in  small  groups  here 
and  there  discussing  state  affairs  and  other  impor- 
tant topics.  Joan,  after  she  had  looked  about  the 
room,  although  she  had  never  seen  the  Dauphin  in 
her  life,  approached  a small  group  of  nobles  who 
were  in  the  most  distant  part  of  the  hall,  and  bend- 
ing low  before  the  object  of  her  search  she  thanked 
God  for  having  aided  her  in  his  discovery.  From 
that  hour  Charles  VII.  looked  upon  her  as  a saint 
sent  from  God  to  deliver  the  French  people.  And 
none  dared  ever  in  his  presence  deny  the  authen- 
ticity of  Joan’s  mission.  She  was  immediately  in- 
structed in  the  military  art,  and  sent  as  a pupil  in 
divinity  before  six  eminent  judges  whom  she  as- 
tounded by  her  questions  and  answers.  After  this 
Joan  began  a new  era  in  her  life,  for  the  time  had 
come  for  action.  France  was  then  a province  of 
England,  and  she  was  determined  to  win  back  the 
sceptre  if  it  should  cost  her  her  life.  The  English 
were  in  very  straightened  circumstances  when  Joan 
took  the  field,  a circumstance  which  caused  a re 
taxation  of  the  energy  of  the  English  troops,  but 
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which  was  at  the  same  time  very  favorable  to  Joan 
and  the  French  cause.  On  the  29th  of  April  she 
succeeded  in  forcing  the  English  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Orleans,  a city  which  had  suffered  greatly  from 
the  English  guns.  On  May  the  29th  she  succeeded 
in  gaining  a very  decisive  victory  over  the  English 
at  Patay  ; on  July  9th  she  won  a hotly  contested 
battle  at  Troyes  ; and  on  the  15th  of  the  same 
month,  she  conducted  the  Dauphin  into  the  city  of 
Rheims  amid  public  rejoicing  and  celebrations. 
Two  days  later  she  crowned  him  King  of  P'rance  ; 
and  then,  worn  out  by  her  long  and  bloody  cam- 
paign, she  rested  for  a few  days.  Joan  had  suc- 
ceeded in  all  of  these  enterprises  by  no  mortal  as- 
sistance ; the  council  had  trom  the  beginning  with 
one  exception  opposed  her  movements.  Now 
when  she  had  accomplished  the  aim  for  which  she 
had  fought  and  bled,  her  thoughts  turned  back 
once  again  to  Lorraine  and  her  charge,  the  grazing 
flock.  But  alas  ! she  was  never  to  look  upon  the 
beautiful  fields  of  her  rural  home,  or  guard  the 
little  flock  in  the  sloping  meadows.  Despite  a 
severe  wound  which  she  had  received  shortly 
before,  she  led  forth  the  army  to  Compiegne,  where 
she  was  captured,  whether  through  accident  or  by 
means  of  treachery  none  can  tell.  For  many  weary 
days  the  Maid  of  Orleans  pined  away  in  the  darkest 
dungeon  of  an  English  prison,  bound  in  shackles 
and  weighed  down  with  chains  as  if  she  were  a furi- 
ous beast  captured  in  some  recently  discovered  wil- 
derness. At  length  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1431, 
her  trial  was  begun.  This  trial  was  chiefly  con- 
ducted by  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  a Frenchman  by 
birth,  but  a man  whose  ambitious  spirit  and  unhal- 
lowed life  had  bound  him  over  to  the  interests  of 
the  English.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  world 
was  such  an  unconstitutional  and  sacrilegious  trial 
conducted.  Witness  after  witness  was  produced  to 
testify  against  her  whose  life  was  irreproachable. 
Men  great  and  learned  were  found  who  would  mis- 
interpret her  visions  and  condemn  her  theology  in 
order  to  bind  her  more  securely  in  the  toils  of  her 
cruel  and  tyrannical  oppressors.  And  so,  after 
having  been  calumniated  and  slandered  by  those 
whom  she  thought  might  have  been  her  friends, 
she  was  condemned  to  die.  Three  days  after, 
Trinity  Sunday  in  the  year  of  1431,  Joan  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  underwent  a horrible  death.  A few 
days  preceding  her  execution,  a high  platform  had 
been  erected  ; walls  were  built  upon  this  and  shafts 
were  made  for  the  circulation  of  air.  Combustible 
matter  was  strewn  beneath  it  and  all  was  in  readi- 
ness for  the  execution.  On  the  fatal  day  Joan  was 
conducted  by  a heavy  guard  from  her  dismal  dun- 
geon to  the  scaffold.  The  signal  was  given.  The 
torches  were  applied,  and  Joan  dArc  departed  in 
spirit  to  add  to  the  vast  army  of  white  robed  mar- 


tyrs who  sing  before  the  throne  of  the  Most  High. 
Some  indeed,  who  looked  upon  the  flames  as  they 
completed  their  work  of  destruction,  thought  not 
only  of  that  immortal  line  of  the  Roman  poet’s. 
“ Duke  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori,”  but  they 
also  thought  of  the  unwritten  line  which  rings  in 
the  ear  of  every  Christian,  “ How  glorious  is  it  to 
die  for  one’s  God.”  One  soldier,  who  had  declared 
that  he  would  hurl  a fire-brand  upon  her  funeral- 
pile,  declared  that  he  saw  a dove  flying  from  the 
flames  upwards  to  the  sky,  and  he  immediately  be- 
came a convert. 

Charity  seems  to  have  been  the  crowning  virtue 
of  Joan  d’Arc..  After  every  engagement  she 
would  go  about  the  field  administering  help  to  the 
wounded,  were  they  friend  or  foe,  and  it  is  a known 
fact  that  she  would  weep  for  hours  when  she  saw 
the  number  of  slain  upon  the  battle-field.  The 
English,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  themselves 
both  merciless  and  cruel  in  executing  this  pure  and 
simple  maiden  ; and  it  is  a stain  upon  the  banner 
of  England  which  neither  her  most  glorious  kings 
nor  likeliest  achievements  can  ever  efface. 

J.  W.  Rafferty,  ’94. 


‘g&quzs. 


Les  cloches  de  la  Cathedrale  s’ebranlent  en  eclats 
joyeux, 

L’autel  a mille  lumieres; 

Les  pretres,  les  choeurs,  le  peuple,  en  chants  har- 
monieux 

Offrent  tous  une  meme  priere: 

Christus  resurrexit,  alleluia! 

Sous  un  canape  magnifique,  le  roi  et  toute  sa  cour 
Entendent  la  sainte  messe; 

Le  cardinal  au  bas  de  l’autel,  redit  avec  amour 
Ces  doux  mots  d’allegresse: 

Christus  resurrexit,  alleluia! 

L’eglise  de  la  paroisse  fait  tinter  sa  cloche  de  fete; 
Les  bons  paysans  repondent. 

Le  cure  aux  cheveux  blancs  humblement  incline  sa 
tete, 

Et  benit  le  Sauveur  du  monde: 

Christus  resurrexit,  alleluia! 

Sur  les  tetes  de  ces  humbles  gens,  descendent  les 
rayons  du  soieil 
Comme  une  radieuse  couronne; 

Leurs  yeux  se  remplissent  de  larmes,  sillonant 
deja  leurs  traits, 

A la  joie  ils  s’abandonnent: 

Christus  resurrexit,  alleluia! 

Dans  la  chapelle  de  notre  ame,  ensemble  agenouil- 
lons-nous, 

Devant  le  celeste  trone; 
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Chantons,  prions,  adorons,  en  cantiques  les  plus 
doux, 

Aux  mots  le  coeur  entonne, 

Christum  resurrectum,  alleluia! 

Que  votre  ame,  Chretien,  endormie,  a ces  mots  soit 
ressuscitee; 

Qu’elle  aille  tout  droit  au  ciel, 

Se  prosterner  jusqu’a  terre  devant  la  majeste 
De  la  Trinite  Eternelle, 

Nam  resurrexit  Christus  hodie! 

Philip  Paulding  Brant,  ’97. 


& Hapjjvj  gastev  gay. 

1ST  as  the  sun  was  beginning  to  flicker 
and  dance  about  in  its  last  vibrations  for 
the  day  on  the  window-panes  of  an  ele- 
gant mansion,  and  as  its  reflected  light 
came  streaming  through  the  parlor  windows,  touch- 
ing with  its  quivering  rays,  now  the  gilded  back  of 
a reception  chair,  and  now  the  face  of  a statue  hid- 
den in  a distant  corner,  it  discovered  two  persons 
seated  in  the  far  end  of  the  room  engaged  in  an 
animated  and  serious  conversation. 

And  indeed  it  was  a very  grave  and  important 
matter  which  these  two  persons  were  discussing. 

One  was  a priest  of  a well-known  religious  order, 
who  with  his  companions  was  giving  a mission  in 
this  parish.  He  was  a rather  venerable  man,  with 
strongly  marked  features  ; a clear,  broad  brow 
overhung  with  snow-white  hair,  and  a mouth 
whose  very  compression  portrayed  sternness,  gave 
him  an  air  of  quiet  yet  pressing  authority.  He  was 
dressed  in  his  ordinary  suit  of  black,  and  held  a 
heavy  walking  stick  in  his  hand. 

The  other  person  was  a young  lady,  evidently  in 
mourning,  without  any  ornament  of  jewelry  save  a 
beautifully  wrought  pair  of  earrings  and  a fine  dia- 
mond ring  worn  on  a delicate  white  finger.  Her 
face  when  she  turned  it  so  that  the  profile  could  be 
delineated  was  a fine  imitation  of  a painting  of  the 
Madonna  by  Raphael. 

They  were  talking  about  the  only  surviving 
parent  of  the  young  lady,  the  father  of  a once  very 
happy  family,  a man  of  wealth  and  of  influence  who 
had  fallen  so  low  from  his  social  position  that  there 
were  but  few  who  cared  to  be  numbered  among  his 
acquaintances.  Loved  and  reverenced  by  his  wife 
and  children,  he  had  renounced  all  claims  to  their 
affection  by  his  harshness  and  intemperance,  and 
finally  had  caused  his  wife  and  several  of  his  chil- 
dren to  sink  into  an  untimely  grave.  When  the 
eldest  son  expostulated  with  his  parent  for  the 
course  he  was  pursuing,  the  enraged  father  drove 
him  from  his  house,  forbidding  him  ever  to  return. 
Were  it  not  for  the  daughter’s  love  and  her  knowl- 


edge of  the  duty  she  owed  first  to  God,  then  to  her 
parent,  he  would  long  since  have  compelled  her  to 
follow  her  brother’s  example. 

Now  the  Reverend  Father  who  was  giving  the 
mission  in  the  parish  of  which  this  man  was  once  a 
member,  had  heard  of  the  strange  and  melancholy 
case,  and  no  doubt  urged  on  by  the  hope  of  mak- 
ing all  well  again,  he  had  called  on  the  daughter  ; 
and  they  were  devising  some  plan  by  which  the 
father  could  be  again  induced  to  renounce  his  bad 
habits,  and  begin  to  lead  a new  and  better  life. 
Certainly  there  were  many  serious  obstacles  to  be 
overcome  ; but  the  zeal  which  fired  the  early  mis- 
sionaries to  give  up  even  their  lives  in  order  that 
they  might  bring  sinners  to  repentance,  had  un- 
doubtedly entered  the  heart  of  this  venerable  ser- 
vant of  God,  and  invited  him  to  undertake,  per- 
haps, a thankless  and  difficult  task,  with  small 
chances  of  hope  for  ultimate  success. 

It  is  probably  hard  to  conceive  that  after  so 
many  years  of  wickedness  the  parent  of  this  young 
lady  was  to  be  converted.  But  the  faithful  and 
loving  daughter,  worthy  indeed  of  a better  father, 
had  obtained  this  grace  from  God. 

After  her  conversation  with  the  priest  she  deter- 
mined to  see,  if  out  of  the  spark  of  love  which  still 
smouldered  in  the  depths  of  her  father’s  heart  for 
her,  she  could  kindle  a flame  which  would  solder 
the  fond  ties  so  long  snapped  apart  ; and  if  from 
the  darkness  and  storms  of  the  past  she  could 
make  dawn  a brighter,  calmer  future. 

Consequently  she  implored  her  father  to  come 
with  her  on  the  following  day,  Holy  Thursday,  and 
hear  the  sermon  which  would  be  delivered  at  the 
mission.  At  first,  as  she  had  expected,  he  resented 
all  such  persuasion  as  mere  foolishness ; and  he 
told  her  that  it  was  a great  favor  in  itself  that  he 
allowed  her  to  go  and  hear  such  nonsense.  How- 
ever, yielding  at  last  to  her  earnest  supplications 
and  tears,  he  offered  to  go  and  stay.  “But  only 
for  a short  time,  mind  you!”  said  he,  “For  I have 
other  things  to  think  of,  without  bothering  about 
that  mission.” 

Accordingly  he  went  the  next  night  to  the  mis- 
sion, and  contrary  to  his  expectations  he  did  not 
leave  the  church  before  the  entire  congregation 
had  departed.  Silently  he  walked  home,  and 
silently  and  quietly  he  went  to  rest,  without  stop- 
ping for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  “ to  see,”  as 
he  used  to  say,  “ about  some  business  in  my  study.” 

On  the  following  day,  Good  Friday,  he  went  of 
his  own  accord  to  hear  the  sermon  and  attend  the 
services;  and  again  he  came  home  silently  and  re- 
mained in  deep  thought  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  All 
the  household  noticed  the  change  in  the  usually  in- 
temperate man;  and  when  on  Holy  Saturday  he 
secretly  stole  away  and  remained  all  afternoon  in 
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the  church,  they  were  not  so  much  surprised  as 
might  be  expected  when,  on  arriving  home,  he 
announced  to  his  daughter  that  he  would  accom- 
pany her  to  early  mass  in  the  morning,  and  would 
receive  with  her  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Saviour. 

It  was  Easter  Sunday,  and  the  fabled  dance  of 
the  sun  was  no  doubt  taking  place,  when  a servant 
entered  the  magnificent  dining-room,  where  the 
merchant  was  entertaining  a large  number  of  his 
former  friends,  who  had  been  apprised  of  the 
change  of  circumstances  by  that  almost  angelic 
daughter,  and  announced  a stranger  who  desired 
to  see  the  merchant. 

Never  suspecting  whom  it  would  be,  the  order 
was  given  to  introduce  him  into  the  circle  of  now 
happy  friends;  and  the  surprise,  joy,  remorse,  and 
gladness  can  only  be  imagined  when  he,  whom  the 
father  and  daughter  long  since  considered  dead, 
appeared  to  fill,  as  it  were,  the  cup  of  happiness  to 
overflowing. 

* * * ***** 

The  guests  had  departed,  and  for  once  in  many 
years,  the  sad  yet  happy  parent  and  his  children 
were  alone  together.  Then  with  love  and  gratitude 
depicted  on  his  countenance  and  with  streaming 
eyes,  the  changed  father  made  known  to  his  chil- 
dren his  intentions  for  the  future  and  said  that  as  it 
was  all  owing  to  himself  the  quiet  and  harmony  of 
the  old  home  was  broken  up,  he  would  ever  remem- 
ber it  with  sorrow  and  remorse,  but  since  he  had 
resolved  to  turn  back  to  his  former  manner  of  life, 
he  woul  1 firmly  adhere  to  his  resolution. 

And  so  they  made  in  truth  a happy  party,  sitting 
in  that  spacious  parlor;  and  when  the  Easter  sun  had 
ended  its  dance  and  sank  to  rest,  it  must  have  car- 
ried with  it  the  cheerful  picture  of  the  three  as  they 
lovingly  hoped  and  planned  for  a better  future. 

Francis  E.  O’Neill,  ’96. 


(Good  Friday. 

On  Golgotha,  the  somber  shadows  fall, 

As  grief  falls  on  the  hearts  of  men  ; for  see 
Upon  that  cursed  slope,  the  fated  tree 
So  soon  to  bear  our  suffering  Lord — our  all. 

Loud  rings  the  exultant  shout  amid  the  pall 
Of  death  ; they  mock  his  very  misery, 

His  fainting,  faltering  steps  up  Calvary — 

Dear  steps,  for  me  they  follow  on  love’s  call. 

And  love  has  power  to  win  ; for  whilst  athwart 
The  hills  of  Juda,  three  gaunt  crosses  fling 
Their  shadews,  one  upon  the  human  heart 
Forevermore  lays  its  dear  imaging — 

The  crowned  head,  the  lips  in  death  apart — 

In  death,  the  image  of  love’s  deathless  king  ! 

John  O’Rourke,  ’95. 


glte  it  a me  of  an  Ijvisli  ^oct. 


MERIT  and  ability  were  the  only  re- 
quisites to  reputation,  more  would  be 
known  of  Aubrey  de  Vere.  As  a poet 

he  ranks  with  Longfellow  and  Tennyson, 

though  as  a genius,  perhaps,  those  two  poets  sur- 
pass him.  In  America  the  press  never  missed  an 
opportunity  of  noticing  Longfellow’s  works  and 
praising  his  poetic  talent,  and  in  England  it  was  the 
same  with  Tennyson,  because  they  were  the  na- 
tional poets,  and  were  extolled  in  the  criticisms  of 
the  literary  magazines  even  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  writers.  But  Aubrey  de  Vere,  being  an 
Irishman,  instead  of  being  praised  by  the  British 
papers,  has  them  as  an  obstacle  in  his  path  to 
fame,  for,  on  account  of  their  national  prejudice 
against  Ireland,  nothing  could  induce  them  to  give 
him  the  slightest  encouragement. 

Aubrey  de  Vere  is  a patriotic  Irishman  and  a 
true  Catholic.  Religion  and  native  land  are  the 
frequent  themes  of  his  most  beautiful  productions, 
so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  some  make  this  an  objec- 
tion to  him.  But  his  theme  could  not  be  better 
chosen,  for  every  poet  writes  best  upon  the  sub- 
jects nearest  his  heart,  and  certainly  there  are  no 
subjects  nearer  to  the  heart  of  our  poet  than  that 
religion  to  which  he  himself  is  a convert.  In  a re- 
ligion so  full  of  poetry  and  a country  no  less 
poetic,  he  is  a great  poet  among  great  poets. 

Mr.  De  Vere  has  every  right  to  be  a great  writer. 
His  father,  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere,  courted  the  Muses 
with  brilliant  success,  and  many  of  his  lines  are 
pervaded  by  the  unmistakable  flavor  of  genuine  po- 
etry. With  the  son  it  is  a transmitted  gift.  But  it 
is  not  our  intention  to  give  a literary  criticism  of 
Aubrey  de  Vere’s  poetic  works.  We  wish  only  to 
give  some  idea  of  his  home  and  its  picturesque  sur- 
roundings. 

Our  poet’s  home  is  just  the  one  to  shelter  a noble 
bard. 

“ . . . one  green  pasture  circling  one  clear  lake, 

Itself  by  one  soft  woodland  girt  around.” 

This  is  the  brief  way  in  which  Aubrey  de  Vere 
describes  Curragh  Chase,  his  beautiful  home.  But 
it  is  deserving  of  more  notice.  Situated  about  twelve 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  city  of  Limerick,  his  man- 
sion stands  on  a grassy  hill  overlooking  the  sur- 
rounding country.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill  is  a 
beautiful  little  lake,  on  whose  mirror-like  surface 
the  water  lilies  float  to  and  fro  in  the  light  wind 
and  serve  as  islets  for  the  bees;  and  on  the  edges  of 
the  lake,  where  the  tall  trees  rise  abruptly,  the 
shallow  water  pictures  the  waving  foliage  far  above, 
as  easily  as  if  it  were  ocean-deep. 
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Not  far  from  Curragh  Chase  are  the  stately  old 
ruins  of  Carrig  o’  Gonnell,  on  the  banks  of  the  lord- 
ly Shannon.  These  ruins  are  a good  type  of  ordi- 
nary Irish  ruins,  with  which  the  whole  island  is 
fairly  dotted.  The  name  Carrig  o’ Gonnell,  which 
means  “rock  of  the  candle,”  was  given  to  the  ruins 
because  of  a superstitious  belief  among  the  peasants, 
that  at  night  a lighted  candle  moves  about  within 
the  craggy  walls.  Some  say  they  have  seen  it,  but 
none  of  them  venture  an  opinion  as  to  its  signifi- 
cance. On  the  western  wall,  may  yet  be  seen  the 
breach  made  by  Cromwell’s  guns,  when  he  captured 
the  stronghold  and  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword. 
Towering  up  a hundred  feet  into  the  air,  these  an- 
cient walls,  covered  with  the  ivy  of  centuries,  form 
a picture  which  is,  to  an  American,  both  unique 
and  wonderful. 

Close  to  this  ruin,  rushes  on  its  way  to  the  At- 
lantic the  storied  Shannon,  that  broad  and  beauti- 
ful river,  rich  with  countless  memories,  whose  lovely 
scenery  makes  it  the  rival  of  the  Rhine.  In  the  dis- 
tance, on  its  left  bank,  stands  the  “ city  of  the  vio- 
lated treaty.”  There  still  may  be  seen  the  massive 
ramparts,  now  crumbling  to  decay,  from  which  the 
valor  of  Sarsfield  and  the  bravery  of  the  men  of 
Limerick,  hurled  back  the  repeated  onsets  of  Crom- 
well’s army.  There  stands  the  grim  old  strong- 
hold— King  John’s  Castle,  with  its  cannon-battered 
walls.  There  is  St.  Mary’s,  once  a Catholic,  but 
now,  like  St.  Patrick’s  of  Dublin,  a Protestant 
Cathedral,  where  once  hung  the  mysterious  bells, 
immortalized  by  the  poem  of  Florence  McCarthy. 
Here  was  the  home  of  Gerald  Griffin,  here  the 
birth  place  of  “ Garry-Owen,”  whose  strains  can 
never  fail  to  bring  back  the  memories  of  home  to 
the  ears  of  the  exiled  men  of  Limerick. 

To  the  east  of  Aubrey  de  Vere's  place  may  be 
seen  the  lofty  Galtees,  rearing  their  snow-capped 
and  glistening  crests  far  up  above  the  clouds.  How 
often  have  the  Irish  rebels  sought  the  natural  pro- 
tection of  its  glens  and  its  crags  to  resist  even  in 
despair  the  oppressors  of  their  country.  It  is  a rebel 
mountain  and  ever  associated  with  rebels.  An 
Englishman  looking  upon  its  snow-crested  peaks, 
seems  to  look  upon  the  very  embodiment  of  Irish 
freedom,  with  its  white  cap  of  liberty  on  its  head. 

The  valley  between  our  poet’s  home  and  the 
Galtees  is  so  fertile  that  it  is  known  as  the  Golden 
Vale.  It  was  on  an  eminence  overlooking  this  val- 
ley, that  Cromwell  stood  when  he  exclaimed:  “ Ah  ! 
this  is  a country  well  worth  fighting  for.” 

About  six  miles  east  of  Curragh  Chase  are  the 
ruins  of  old  Mungret  Abbey,  an  ancient  monastery 
whose  inmates  once  numbered  fifteen  hundred 
monks.  It  is  said  to  date  back  before  the  time  of 
St.  Patrick.  The  natives  of  the  place  yet  tell  you 
that  when  our  saint  visited  the  monastery,  the 


monks  gave  him  a hospitable  reception,  which  so 
pleased  St.  Patrick  that  he  gave  them  a very  special 
blessing.  An  amusing  story  is  yet  told  of  these 
good  old  monks  of  Mungret.  Their  fame  as  learned 
controversialists  was  widespread,  and  some  wise- 
acres from  a French  convent  once  went  to  Ireland 
for  the  express  purpose  of  defeating  them  in  debate. 
Now  the  monks  were  very  proud  of  their  reputation, 
and  the  startling  challenge  of  the  Frenchmen  filled 
them  with  fear,  so  in  order  to  avoid  the  contro- 
versy several  of  the  monks  were  sent  down  to  the 
banks  of  a neighboring  stream,  attired  as  washer- 
women, to  wash  out  some  soiled  clothes.  Along 
came  the  Frenchmen,  and  inquired  of  the  supposed 
washerwomen  where  the  doomed  monastery  was 
situated.  They  answered  politely,  but  in  their  re- 
plies some  spoke  Greek,  others  Latin,  and  some 
even  Hebrew.  The  Frenchmen  found  that  they 
were  unable  to  cope  with  these  laundresses,  and 
drawing  off  their  forces,  said  sadly  We  will  return 
to  France,  for  if  the  women  of  Mungret  are  so  wise, 
what  must  the  men  be?”  From  that  time  “as  wise 
as  the  women  of  Mungret  ” grew  into  a proverb. 

South  of  Curragh  Chase  is  beautiful  Adare,  the 
family  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Dunraven.  Through  his 
beautiful  demesne  winds  the  picturesque  river 
Maigue,  like  a silver  thread  upon  a green  back- 
ground. On  the  grounds  are  four  ruined  monaster- 
ies, which  are  held  so  sacred  by  the  Earl  that  they 
are  always  kept  in  repair.  Aubrey  De  Vere  thus 
describes  Adare,  for  he  is  as  familiar  with  it  as  he  is 
with  Curragh  Chase,  his  own  home  : 

O sweet  Adare  ! O lovely  vale, 

O soft  retreat  of  sylvan  splendor; 

Ne’er  morning  sun  or  evening  gale 

E’er  hailed  a scene  more  sofly  tender. 

How  shall  I tell  the  thousand  charms 
Within  thy  verdant  bosom  dwelling, 

Where  lulled  in  Nature’s  fostering  arms 
Soft  peace  abides  and  joy  excelling. 

There  winds  the  Maigue  as  silver  clear, 

Among  the  elms  so.  sweetly  flowing, 

Where  fragrant  in  the  early  year 

Wild  roses  on  the  banks  are  blowing. 

Such  are  the  surroundings  of  our  poet’s  home. 
From  these  scenes  he  has  taken  the  imagery  of 
many  of  his  poems.  The  memories  that  yet  haunt 
this  romanic  spot  have,  no  doubt,  something  to  do 
with  inspiring  the  author  of  such  poems  as  the  “ Le- 
gends of  St.  Patrick”  and  the “ Songs  of  Inisfail.”  The 
Blessed  Virgin  has  been  the  subject  of  Aubrey  de 
Vere’s  most  fervent  efforts,  and  to  please  her  seemed 
to  be  his  greatest  desire,  both  in  his  writings  and  in 
his  private  life.  And  with  wha't  reward  ? Long- 
fellow is  called  “ the  fireside  poet,”  Tennyson  “ the 
poet  of  chivalry,”  Scott  “the  wizard  of  the  north,” 
and  other  poets  bear  different  complimentary  titles, 
but  Aubrey  de  Vere  has  gained  for  himself  a title 
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that  he  is  prouder  of  than  any  other  that  the  world 
could  give,  one  which  he  has  gained  and  deserves— 
the  “ Laureate  of  the  Madonna.” 

Henry  D.  McLoughlin,  ’98. 


^tovacc,  (Ode  %g. 


AD  TH  ALT  ARC  HUM. 


You  see  how  Soracte  stands  deep  in  the  snow, 
How  the  ice-laden  branches  bend  strainingly  low, 
How  still  in  their  channels  the  streamlets  all  lie, 
And  with  their  sweet  murmers  no  longer  glide  by. 


Suddenly  the  room  darkened.  The  maiden 
started  to  her  feet,  and  would  have  fled,  had  not  a 
sweet  voice  bade  her  stay.  Peering  into  the  dark- 
ness, I saw  a beautiful  angel  standing  before  the 
maiden.  Taking  her  hand,  he  said  in  a soft,  me- 
lodious voice:  “Hail  Mary,  full  of  grace!  Thou 
hast  been  chosen  above  all  other  women  to  be  the 
Mother  of  God,  who  is  to  come  to  redeem  the 
world.” 

As  he  said  this,  the  angel  disappeared;  the  room 
brightened,  and  everything  was  as  before.  Leav- 
ing Mary  absorbed  in  prayer,  I flew  off  to  tell  my 
fellows  of  what  had  happened. 

’98. 


Then  pile  on  the  fagots  and  stir  up  the  blaze, 

And  away  with  the  cold  and  away  with  the  haze; 
And  up  from  the  cellar,  without  more  ado, 

Bring  straight  the  sweet  wine  and  we’ll  away  with 
that  too. 

Leave  the  rest  to  the  gods,  Thaliarchus,  my  friend, 
For  have  you  not  marked,  when  the  hurricanes  rend 
The  ash  on  the  mount,  when  the  winds  are  at  war, 
If  the  gods  say  but  “ Cease!  ” there  is  calmness  once 
more? 

Why  endeavor  to  find  what  the  gods  will  ordain  ? 
Whatever  they  give  set  it  down  as  a gain  ; 

For  to-day  is  our  own,  but  the  gods  have  to- 
morrow; 

Then  let  us  enjoy  it,  come  joy  or  come  sorrow. 

Why  sit  you  there  moody,  like  one  on  whose  locks 
Old  age  hath  imprinted  the  stamp  of  Time’s  shocks? 
Shame  on  you  who  are  young,  do  you  hold  it  a sin  ? 
Let  the  music  ring  out  and  the  dances  begin. 

Say,  don’t  you  remember — ah,  surely  you  do  — 

The  soft  voice  at  the  tryst  that  thrilled  your  heart 
through, 

Your  walks  in  the  park  and  your  rambles,  old  boy  ? 
Then  come  once  again,  all  are  yours  to  enjoy. 

L. 


^Sthiit  the  give! 


AVING  chirped  and  hopped  about  with 
my  companion  until  I became  tired,  I 
flew  up  to  a window-sill  to  rest.  The 
window  was  open,  and  upon  looking 
into  the  room  I beheld  a beautiful  maiden  kneeling 
beside  her  bed  and  praying  aloud.  As  she  knelt 
there  the  sunlight  danced  on  her  golden  hair, 
caressing  it  as  if  he  loved  it.  Her  calm  face  was 
turned  heavenward,  and  from  her  hazel  eyes  shone 
forth  a holy  light. 


The  jpeath  of  ©tic  Mllto  Wins  Qoox. 


HERE  he  stands,  looking  into  the  distance 
and  thinking  of  his  past  life  ; to  what 
purpose  he  has  lived  these  long  years  he 
does  not  know  ; his  life  has  been  one  of 
misery,  helplessness,  and  want,  uncheered  by  any 
kind  word. 

He  does  not  appear  to  be  vicious  ; on  the  contrary 
there  are  signs  on  his  careworn  face  of  a certain 
refinement  ; his  long  hair  hanging  over  his  shoulders 
in  a soft  silvery  wave  ; his  delicate  hands  clutching 
his  long  staff  for  support,  and  his  sunken  eyes 
glistening  with  tears,  all  go  to  prove  that  he  is 
not  a beggar  by  preference. 

Not  at  all  in  accordance  with  the  picture  he  pre- 
sents is  the  surrounding  scene.  Before  him  looms 
up  the  craggy  mountain,  while  all  around  him  lies  a 
barren  waste,  with  only  a solitary  dwelling — a farm- 
house— from  which  he  has  just  been  driven  by  a sav- 
age dog.  What  a feeling  of  despair  wells  up  within 
his  heart,  and  what  a temptation  to  fall  on  the 
hard  ground  to  rest  ! But  this  he  knows  would  be 
death,  as  the  night  is  coming  on  and  large  flakes  of 
snow  are  falling  at  every  gust.  His  only  hope  lies 
in  keeping  on  until  he  can  reach  some  shelter — a 
barn,  a shed,  or  even  a haystack. 

The  wind  whistles  louder  and  great  black  clouds 
cover  the  sky.  He  struggles  on  facing  the  wintry 
blast,  which  penetrates  every  fibre  ofhis  body.  As 
the  road  grows  rougher  he  can  scarcely  make  any 
progress  in  the  growing  darkness  ; he  tries  to  pick 
his  footsteps  among  the  sharp  stones,  but  it  is  in 
vain  ; his  numbed  and  naked  feet  strike  a sharp  flint 
and,  bleeding,  he  falls  to  the  ground.  The  snow 
falls  thicker.  His  last  moment  is  at  hand  ; he  draws 
one  long  breath,  murmurs  a prayer  to  Heaven,  turns 
over  on  his  face,  and  a life  of  misfortune  and 
sorrow  is  ended. 

H.  L.  McL.,  '98. 
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March,  1894. 


HAPPY  Easter  to  all  our  friends,  especially 
to  those  who  have  in  any  way  contributed 
to  the  well-being  of  our  paper.  We  wish 
them  the  choicest  blessings  of  this 
holy  season. 

We  must  needs  fall  into  poesy  in  giving  vent  to 
our  exultation  at  the  arrival  of  “ smiling  Spring  ” 
and  of  that  feast  of  the  church  which  recalls  the  day 
whereon,  as  Spencer  says  : 

“ The  Lord  of  life 

Did  make  his  triumphy  over  Death  and  Sin,” 
but  we  shall  allow  full  scope  to  the  poets,  whose 
imagery  has  never  failed  in  fitly  painting  Easter. 
We  shall  here  only  exult  over  the  benefits  that  most 
conspicuously  accrue  to  us  at  the  turning  of  the 
season. 

In  the  first  place,  we  step  out  again  into  the  open 
air  and  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  spots  that 
have  long  been  covered  with  the  Winter’s  frost. 
The  walks  are  no  longer  confined  to  the  gymnasium, 
which,  by-the-way,  has  no  more  attraction  for  the 
11  piano  tormentor  ” and  his  equally  enthusiastic 
friend,  the  dancer — but  are  now  extended  to  the 
cinder  track  and  the  neighboring  paths.  The  cam- 
pus is  enlivened  with  the  eager  baseball  aspirants, 
who  handle  the  ball  more  dexterously  now  than 
they  did  in  the  cage,  while  the  quadrangle  is  a spec- 
tacle on  drill  days  with  the  manceuvering  compan- 
ies. These  changes,  together  with  the  return  of  the 
summer  order  and  the  full  holiday,  are  greeted  with 
an  enthusiasm  that  in  itself  lends  an  added  vigor  to 
the  Spring  days  themselves. 


Before  another  week  has  elapsed  we  shall  have 
celebrated  the  grandest  feast  of  the  year.  The 
grave  recital  of  the  canticles,  the  procession  from 
the  main  altar  to  the  repository  with  its  beautiful 
decorations,  the  adoration  of  the  cross,  the  glorious 
bursting  forth  of  the  bells  and  organ  will  have  each 
produced  upon  our  minds  and  hearts  an  impression 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

Once  more  the  beautiful  poem  “ Regina  Cceli  ” 
will  have  been  sung  with  a strain  so  loud  and  thrill- 
ing as  to  awaken  the  most  dormant  soul — and 
Easter  Sunday  will  have  been  ushered  in  amid  all 
the  pomp  and  splendor  that  the  Catholic  Church 
can  give  to  this  occasion. 

With  this  event  the  most  solemn  week  of  the  year 
is  closed,  and  the  church  begins  to  rejoice  with  all 
of  God’s  creatures.  Without  doubt  the  season  of 
Easter  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  seasons  in  the  cal- 
endar, for  it  celebrates  an  event  that  is  more  sub- 
lime than  either  the  Circumcision  or  the  birth  in  the 
stable  at  Bethlehem. 

* 

* * 

We  have  seen  the  subject  of  college  journalism 
treated  in  many  of  our  exchanges  with  skilful  hand. 
No  subject  is  better  fitted  for  the  college  paper,  for 
it  is  certainly  a fair  exponent  of  the  principles  which 
guide  it.  As  a general  rule  the  college  paper  has  a 
purely  literary  aim.  There  are  very  few  actual 
newspapers  in  the  colleges  ; nor  do  we  believe  that 
it  falls  within  the  limits  of  education  to  spend  one’s 
time  in  writing  up  matter  that  is  purely  news.  It  is 
rather  the  end  of  the  college  journal  to  extend  to 
the  students  the  means  of  cultivating  an  English 
style,  of  offering  him  inducements  to  reach  perfec- 
tion in  his  compositions  and  to  force  him  to  use  the 
strictest  care  in  their  preparation.  Other  aims,  of 
course,  it  befits  the  college  paper  to  have,  but  the 
first  and  all  important  one  is  the  literary  aim.  A 
total  deviation  from  this  line  would  hardly  be  in 
concord  with  the  spirit  of  most  American  college 
papers,  and  would  scarcely  come  under  the  head  of 
college  journalism. 

The  effect  which  the  issue  of  the  paper  produces 
is  a marked  feature  of  its  existence.  It  is  greeted 
with  the  utmost  curiosity  ; it  is  read  at  once  from 
cover  to  cover,  and  no  exaggeration  is  it  to  say  that 
the  most  fascinating  novel  would  be  laid  aside  in 
order  to  peruse  its  pages.  Not  even  the  all-absorb- 
ing topics  of  the  daily  newspapers  are  read  with  as 
much  avidityas  the  articles  which  fill  the  columns 
of  our  own  college  paper  ; nor  do  they  exercise  in 
the  end  so  salutary  an  influence. 

Why  the  Postal  Department,  in  its  endeavor  to 
fill  up  the  deficiency  in  its  receipts,  has  put  college 
papers  on  the  list  of  first-class  mail  matter  we  are  at 
a loss  to  determine,  unless  it  be  that  it  recognizes 
the  fact  that  some  college  journals  are  figuring 
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under  the  head  of  newspapers.  Were  it  found  to  be 
the  case  that  the  general  run  of  college  papers  were 
devoted  to  any  other  cause  than  education,  the  rul- 
ings of  the  Post  Office  Department  might  have  a 
reasonable  foundation.  But  when  it  must  be  uni- 
versally acknowledged  that  education  is  the  grand 
end  towards  which  college  journalism  tends,  we  cry 
out  with  our  brethren  in  the  field,  “ Do  the  postal 
authorities  mean  to  clog  the  wheels  of  education  ? ” 
William  A.  Ferguson,  ’94. 


(Our  |£Xissiou  leathers. 


S THE  Jesuit  Missionary  Band  is  now 
residing  at  F'ordham,  we  very  naturally 
feel  a keener  interest  in  their  lives  and 
labors,  and  for  some  reason  claim  for 
our  college  a larger  share  than  others  in  the  glory 
of  that  great  and  noble  work  which  these  zealous 
Fathers  are  doing  for  the  happiness  and  salvation 
of  men. 

At  present  the  regular  band  is  made  up  of  six 
Jesuit  priests:  Fr.  Joseph  Himmel  (Superior),  Fr. 
Francis  Smith,  Fr.  Michael  O’Kane,  Fr.  Francis 
Goeding,  Fr.  Thomas  Wallace,  and  Fr.  Thomas 


Murphy. 

During  the  Lenten  season  the  missionaries  are 
usually  assisted  in  their  labors  for  souls  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Tertianship,  viz.:  those  Jesuit  priests 
who,  at  the  completion  of  their  studies,  are  devot- 
ing a special  year  to  the  practical  study  of  the  as- 
cetical  life. 

When  a mission  is  to  be  given  in  a parish,  the 
fact  is  proclaimed  to  the  people  a week  or  two 
ahead  and  its  success  is  recommended  to  the  ear- 
nest prayers  of  all.  The  Missionary  Fathers  arrive 
on  Saturday  evening,  and  on  Sunday  speak  for  five 
or  ten  minutes  at  each  of  the  earlier  masses,  ex- 
plaining the  object,  end,  etc.,  of  the  exercises.  A 
regular  sermon  is  preached  by  one  of  the  band  at 
the  High  Mass  and  in  the  evening.  To  gain  a lit- 
tle insight  into  the  toil  which  a Father  on  the  mis- 
sions undergoes,  let  us  glance  briefly  at  the  order 
of  time  for  one  day: 

4l/2  A.M.  Rise. 

“ Confessions  in  church. 

“ Mass  with  short  talk. 

“ Breakfast. 

“ Mass  and  instruction  of  half  an  hour. 

“ Confessions. 

M.  Dinner. 

P.M.  Stations  of  the  Cross. 

“ Confessions. 

“ Supper. 

“ ' Class  for  Confirmation,  First  Com- 
munion, etc.,  of  adults. 


5-7 

5% 

7 

9 

9-12 

12 

3 

3-6 

6 

7 


7\/2  p.m. 
8 “ 

9 “ 
8-10  “ 


iol/2 


Beads  and  short  instruction. 
Sermon. 

Benediction. 

Confessions. 

Bed. 


Thus  ten  hours  every  day  are  given  to  confes- 
sional work,  and  when  we  consider  this  in  addition 
to  the  sermons,  instructions,  etc.,  it  is  clear  that 
there  is  little  spare  time  left  in  the  well-spent  day. 
Missions  last  one  or  two  weeks  generally,  and  the 
number  of  confessions  and  communions  depends  on 
the  population  of  the  district,  length  of  the  mission 
and  the  number  of  Fathers  engaged  in  the  work. 
At  the  New  York  Cathedral,  where  six  Jesuit 
Fathers  gave  a mission  of  two  weeks,  the  number 
of  confessions  heard  amounted  to  twelve  thousand. 

Since  the  work  of  the  missions  is  so  exhausting 
of  its  nature,  it  is  very  necessary  for  health  that 
the  Missionaries  intermit  their  labors  at  regular  in- 
tervals in  order  to  recruit  their  strength.  Ordin- 
arily after  every  two  weeks  of  continued  work,  four 
or  five  days  are  assigned  for  rest  of  mind  and  body. 
It  seems  to  be  no  slight  compliment  to  Fordham 
that  our  College  should  be  chosen  as  the  place  best 
suited  to  secure  this  needed  rest  and  renewal  of 
strength. 

The  results  of  the  missions  are  most  abundant 
and  consoling.  Very  often,  indeed,  the  power  and 
wondrous  effects  of  God’s  grace  become  really  visi- 
ble to  the  eyes  of  men.  Hardened  and  inveterate 
sinners  turn  from  the  evil  of  their  ways  and  begin 
again  to  practise  virtue.  Enmities  are  destroyed, 
ignorance  is  enlightened,  and  numerous  conversions 
to  the  Faith  are  effected.  In  every  mission  many 
adults  are  brought  to  their  first  Communion  and 
receive  Confirmation.  Peace  and  charity  are  re- 
stored to  families  and  the  spirit  of  religion  and  piety 
is  increased  in  all. 

How  many  a wayward  child  is  brought  back  to 
the  right  path  by  the  exercises  of  the  mission  in 
the  parish  church!  How  many  a careless  father  or 
mother,  for  whom  good  children  and  friends  have 
been  praying  for  years,  have  at  length  been  touched 
by  grace  through  a mission  sermon  and  are  recon- 
ciled with  God  by  a good  confession!  What  joy 
has  thus  come  to  homes!  What  peace  and  happi- 
ness to  the  community  have  thus  resulted  from  the 
presence  of  the  Mission  Fathers! 

Here,  truly,  we  have  a splendid  and  present  ob- 
ject to  which  we  can  easily  direct  our  eyes  to  ren- 
der us  more  fervent  in  our  morning  offering  of  the 
Apostleship  of  Prayer,  viz.:  success  for  the  Mis- 
sions of  our  College  Fathers  in  God’s  vineyard. 

Certainly  it  ought  and  will  aid  much  the  Catho- 
lic student  to  overcome  difficulties  and  to  be  faith- 
ful in  his  college  duties,  whether  in  the  study  hall 
or  the  class  room,  if  he  but  bear  in  mind  that  by 
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this  exact  fidelity  and  constancy  he  is  not  only 
helping  himself  and  forming  his  own  character  to 
good,  but  is  also  exerting  a salutary  influence  for 
the  benefit  of  thousands  of  souls  in  our  great  cities, 
and  among  those  souls,  too,  those,  perhaps,  of 
relatives,  friends,  and  even  of  our  own  families, 
whose  peace  and  happiness  may  be  secured  and 
promoted  by  this  or  that  mission. 

The  Fordham  student  can  and  must  have  a spe- 
cial interest  in  the  Fathers  of  the  Mission  that  re- 
side among  us.  Their  coming  and  going,  and  their 
presence  with  us  should  serve  to  stimulate  us  all  to 
nobler  thoughts  and  loftier  endeavors  in  our  stu- 
dent life. 

During  the  past  Lent  the  following  Missions  were 
given : 

Feb.  11-25. — Cathedral,  New  York  City,  by  Fr. 

Himmel,  Fr.  O’Kane,  Fr.  Goed- 
ing,  Fr.  Gasson,  Fr.  Power,  and 
Fr.  Van  Rensselaer. 

“ “ Church  of  Mt.  Carmel,  New  York 

City,  by  Fr.  Wallace  and  Fr. 
Mulry. 

Feb.  1 1 - 1 8. — Cathedral,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  by  Fr. 
Smith  and  Fr.  Quirk. 

“ “ Wilbur,  N.  Y.,  by  Fr.  Murphy  and 

Fr.  Hollahan. 

Mar.  4-18. — Church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  by  Fr.  Himmel, 
Fr.  Hann,  Fr.  Collins,  and  Fr. 
Ryan. 

“ “ St.  Bridget’s  Church,  Pittsburgh, 

Pa.,  by  Fr.  Smith,  FT.  Mulry,  Fr. 
Emmerick. 

“ “ Church  of  Sacred  Heart,  New  York 

City,  by  Fr.  O'Kane,  Fr.  Gasson, 
and  Fr.  Van  Rensselaer. 

“ “ St.  Mary’s  Church,  New  York  City, 

by  Fr.  Goeding,  and  Fr.  Power. 

“ “ Immaculate  Conception,  New  York 

City,  by  Fr.  Wallace  and  Fr. 
Quirk. 

Mar.  1 1 - 1 8. — Church  of  the  Holy  Name,  New 
York  City,  by  Fr.  Murphy. 

“ “ Church -of  St.  Peter,  Jersey  City,  by 

Fr.  Hollahan. 


gfte  Visit. 


Adown  the  silken  rainbow-sky 
The  glowing  spirit  came  ; 

Far  flashed  the  beauty  of  his  wings, 
Lit  by  the  orient  flame. 

A lily  pale  in  his  hand  he  bore  — 

It  bloomed  in  the  fields  of  light  ; 


And  he  offered  it  to  the  maiden  fair, 

More  beautiful  in  God’s  sight. 

“ Hail,  full  of  grace,  the  Lord  is  with  thee,” 
And  Mary  bowed  her  head  ; 

Then  Gabriel  soared  to  realms  of  bliss, 

But  Jesus  came  instead.  H. 


Hcito  Ry  tfte  Mavj. 


HE  Mass  to  be  rendered  by  our  choir-boys 
on  Holy  Thursday  will  be  a simple  one, 
made  up  from  Concone  and  Bartholo- 
meo  ; on  Holy  Saturday,  from  Concone, 
Rosewig,  and  Schultze.  The  offertory  piece  will  be 
“ O Lilii,”  solo  and  grand  chorus. 

On  Easter  Sunday,  the  Mass  which  gave  such 
universal  satisfaction  on  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  will  be  repeated.  It  comprises  Leon- 
ard’s Kyrie,  Gounod’s  (messe  solennelle)  Gloria, 
Credo,  Sanctus  and  Benedictus,  together  with 
Rose  wig’s  Agnus  Dei. 

The  soloists  are  Master  Jos.  McHugh,  soprano, 
Mr.  R.  Hughes,  tenor,  and  Mr.  P.  Dwyer,  bass. 
The  chorus  parts  are  to  be  sung  by  the  combined 

boy  and  men-choir,  comprising  some  thirty  voices. 

* * 

Georgetown,  for  the  second  time,  scored  a victory 
against  Columbian  in  the  series  of  debates  arranged 
between  these  two  universities.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Columbian  defeated  Georgetown  at  foot- 
ball last  fall,  but  the  wearers  of  the  blue  and  gray 
have  more  than  turned  the  tables  on  their  rivals. 
The  subject  of  the  second  debate  was  : “ Resolved, 
that  the  United  States  government  should  levy  an 
income  tax.”  The  affirmative  of  the  proposition 
was  presented  by  the  Georgetown  debaters. 

* * 

“ The  Jesuit  Fathers  have  founded  an  astronom- 
ical observatory  at  Zikawei,  near  Shanghai,  in 
China.  They  have  also  erected  in  their  church  an 
organ  entirely  made  of  bamboo.  It  was  put  up  by 
one  of  the  brothers,  and  with  such  success  that  its 
music  is  said  to  be  incomparably  sweet.  In  fact,  it 
is  said  that  such  a beautiful  tone  could  not  be  heard 
in  any  church  in  Europe.  The  Fathers  besides 

publish  a religious  paper  set  in  Chinese  characters.” 
* * 

“ The  Catholic  Standard , speaking  of  the  late 
George  W.  Childs,  says  : “ Among  his  many  bene- 
factions may  be  mentioned  : 

“The  fountain  erected  to  the  memory  of  Shake- 
speare in  his  native  town  of  Stratford-on-Avon  ; the 
memorial  window  to  Milton  in  St.  Margaret’s 
Church,  Westminster  ; the  window  to  Herbert  and 
Cowper,  in  Westminster  Abbey  ; the  monuments 
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and  memorial  tablets  he  has  caused  to  be  erected  to 
Leigh  Hunt,  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  and  the  astronomer, 
Richard  Proctor. 

“ Mr.  Childs  never  sought  or  held  political  office. 
Ever  kind  and  courteous  to  his  employees,  ever 
imbued  with  right  royal  public  spirit,  ever  generous 
in  spirit,  and  humble  withal,  he  was  a living  expo- 
nent of  his  life-long  motto  : ‘ Industry,  temperance, 
and  frugality.’  ” 

* ■* 

With  speech  and  song  full  of  love  for  the  “ Isle 
of  Saints  ” we  celebrated  the  feast  of  St.  Patrick. 

While  commending  highly  all  who  took  part  in 
the  entertainment,  we  cannot  but  mention  in  a par- 
ticular manner  Master  Henry  McLaughlin  and  Mr- 
R.  O.  Hughes.  The  former’s  essay,  “ The  Home  of 
an  Irish  Poet,”  well  written  and  entertaining,  was 
rendered  doubly  pleasing  by  a careful  and  scholarly 
reading.  To  say  that  Mr.  Hughes  sustained  his 
reputation  as  a soloist  would  be  great  praise  ; in 
his  rendition  of  the  “ Minstrel  Boy,”  however,  we 
think  that  he  surpassed  himself,  and  richly  merited 
the  hearty  encore  given  him.  The  other  features 
of  the  evening  will  be  found  in  the  following  pro- 
gramme : 

LITERARY  ACADEMY  IN  CELEBRATION  OF  ST.  PATRICK’S 
DAY,  1894. 

Overture. 

Poem, — The  Calling  of  St.  Patrick.  Edward  M.  Hayes. 

Essay, — St.  Patrick  at  Tara.  Daniel  E.  Kiernan. 

Violin  Solo, — The  Harp  That  Once  Through  Tara’s  Hall.  Farmer 
James  M.  McDonnell. 

Reading, — The  Exile  of  the  Gael.  Charles  P.  A.  Carr. 

Trio, — Love’s  Young  Dream.  - - Thomas  Moore 

Richard  O.  Hughes,  John  D.  McCarthy  and 
Master  Joseph  P.  McHugh. 

Essay, — The  Home  of  an  Irish  Poet.  Henry  D.  McLaughlin. 

Flute  Solo, — Come  Back  to  Erin.  - - Claribel 

Master  Paul  Dolan. 

Essay,— The  Amenities  of  Irish  Life.  John  D.  McCarthy. 

Solo, — The  Minstrel  Boy.  - - Thomas  Moore 

Richard  O.  Hughes. 

Reading, — The  Bells  of  Shandon.  Joseph  N.  Fogarty. 

Duo, “ Believe  Me,  If  All  Those  Endearing  Young  Charms.” 

T.  Moore 

Richard  O.  Hughes  and  Master  Joseph  P.  McHugh. 
Essay,— The  Irish  Singer  of  ’48.  P-  Paulding  Brant. 

Violin  Solo, — The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,  - - Singele 

James  M.  McDonnell. 

Reading, — “I  Bid  You  the  Top  o’  the  Mornin’.” 

Edward  M.  Lamb. 

Essay,— Blarney  Castle.  William  E.  Higgins. 

Solo, — Killarney.  - - - - M.  W.  Balfe 

Master  Joseph  P.  McHugh. 

Finale. 

Before  another  issue  of  the  FORDHAM  MONTHLY, 
FF.  John  Collins,  S.J.,  and  Patrick  Mulry,  S.J.,  will, 
in  all  likelihood,  be  in  Jamaica,  the  Mission  of  the 
Jesuits  of  the  New  York-Maryland  Province.  Fr. 
Collins  was  Prefect  on  the  First  Division  for  five 
years,  from '84  to ’89.  Fr.  Mulry  is  the  brother  of 


Mr.  George  Mulry,  S.J.,  who  di&d  a few  years  ago 
and  is  buried  in  our  little  cemetery.  Mr.  Mulry, 
whilst  Prefect  on  the  Second  Division  established 
the  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart  among  the  boys. 
His  memoirs,  edited  by  his  brother,  Fr.  Patrick 
Mulry,  are  found  in  the  college  library. 


MUth  the  Old  Dobs. 


EV.  GEORGE  B.  KENNY,  S.J.,  of  the 
class  of  ’58.  has  been  appointed  Superior 
pro  tern,  of  the  Canadian  Mission.  Very 
Rev.  Fr.  Renaud,  S.J.,  the  Superior  of 
the  Mission,  has  been  called  to  Fiesole,  Italy. 

— On  Sunday  afternoon,  the  4th,  Frank  McCann, 
’93,  called  to  see  us.  Frank  has  still  the  baseball 
fever.  He  could  not  resist  the  temptation  from 
going  into  the  cage  where  he  remained  for  nearly 
an  hour.  He  informed  us  that  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  Monsieur  Jules  Le  Sage,  who  is  delving 
deep  into  Canadian  jurisprudence. 

- — On  the  nth  Messrs.  Brennan  and  McKeon  of 
the  class  of ’90,  paid  us  a short  visit.  Both  were 
looking  well  and  happy.  After  making  an  exten- 
sive tour  of  the  building,  pointing  out  the  familiar 
spots,  here  and  there,  they  hurried  out  to  the  cam- 
pus just  to  take  a peep  at  the  scene  of  many  pleasant 
memories.  One  of  the  first  things  to  attract  their 
attention  was  the  bench  under  the  trees,  where  the 
names  of  many  of  the  old  boys  are  well  preserved. 
Mr.  Brennan  practises  law  in  the  city,  and  at  the 
same  time  looks  after  the  interests  of  his  friend  Mr. 
McKeon,  who  has  an  excellent  business  in  the  oil 
regions  of  Pennsylvania. 

— Messrs.  M.  Sweeney, ’89,  and  C.  Wattson,  ’91. 
spent  a few  hours  with  us  Sunday  afternoon,  the  1 ith, 

— Rev.  P.  J.  O’Carroll,  S.J.,  a former  student  and 
Professor  of  St.  John’s,  spent  a few  hours  with  us 
Thursday,  March  15th.  Fr.  O’Carroll  is  stationed 
at  St.  Peter’s  College,  Jersey  City. 

— We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  name  of  the  Hon 
Morgan  J.  O'Brien,’  72,  President  of  St.  John’s 
Alumni,  is  associated  with  that  of  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Gibbons  in  the  establishment  of  a society 
for  the  spread  of  purer  literature. 


If  orcUiamcnsut. 


FIRST  DIVISION  NOTES. 

E have  laid  claim  to  your  indulgence  so 
frequently,  dear  friends,  when  topics  of 
interest  have  evaded  our  attention,  that 
it  is  now  only  with  the  greatest  timidity, 
but  timidity  containing  assurance  and  confirmed  by 
your  past  generous  complaisance  to  our  appeals, 
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that  we  again  crave  your  forbearance  for  the  meagre- 
ness of  this  month’s  items. 

Whether  it  is  that  everybody  was  actuated  by 
Lenten  sentiments  to  refrain  from  doing  anything 
notable,  or  proposed  to  thwart  our  alertness  to  catch 
whatever  might  be  commendable,  the  fact  never- 
less  exists  that  our  Division  has  successfully  con- 
spired in  one  project — to  act  irrespective  of  any 
consideration  for  the  MONTHLY’S  editor. 

— How  cheerful  and  invigorating  it  is  to  again 
behold  the  glorious  sun  sallying  forth  from  the 
toboggan  slide,  and  beaming  with  its  wonted  re- 
splendency across  the  campus  during  the  brisk 
mornings.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  more  sensitive 
Sp.ing  poet  to  rage. 

— The  sudden  appearance  of  Spring  seems  to  have 
induced  the  cycling  enthusiast  to  liberate  his  wheel 
from  the  garret.  We  think  that  the  number  of 
expert  wheelman  is  sufficient  to  warrant  an  exciting 
race,  if  sufficient  interest  could  be  generated  to 
undertake  the  project. 

— We  are  indeed  glad  to  learn,  upon  Mr.  Kier- 
nan’s  return,  that  his  mother  had  recovered  from  her 
serious  illness. 


gratulations  to  Mr.  R.  O.  Hughes  on  his  election  to 
the  management  of  the  special  Latin  team.  As  a 
proof  of  his  business-like  influence,  we  learn  that 
challenges  are  already  pouring  in. 

L.  L.  Tracey,  ’95. 


BASE-BALL  SCHEDULE. 

March  27.  Williams  College  at  Fordham. 

April  8.  Unions  “ “ 

“ 12.  Chelsea  Seminary  “ “ 

“ 20.  Trinity  College  “ “ 

“ 29.  Arlington  of  Jersey  City  at  Fordham. 

May  3.  Wesleyan  University 
“ 6.  Puritan  A.  C. 

“ 10.  Wesleyan  University 

“ 13.  Sydney  of  Brooklyn 

“ 17.  Lafayette 

“ 19.  Columbia 

“ 20.  Aroma  of  Jersey  City 

“ 24.  Trinity 

“ 27.  Willett’s  Point  vs.  Second  Team  at  Fordham. 

“ 31.  Columbia  vs.  Fordham  at  Williamsbridge. 

“ “ Fort  Schuyler  vs.  Second  Team  at  Fordham. 

June  7.  Lafayette  vs.  Fordham,  at  Easton,  Pa. 

Fanwood  vs.  Second  Team  “ Fordham. 
“ 10.  Willett’s  Point  “ “ “ Fordham. 

“ 14.  St.  Bonaventure  vs.  Fordham  “ “ 


Middletown  Conn. 
Fordham. 


Hartford,  Conn. 


— Take  care,  thou  musician,  thy  heretofore  secure 
throne  is  now  threatened  by  a new,  persistent 
aspirant  ; and  do  thou  take  care,  aspirant — Caesar 
was  ambitious  to  seek  a throne  and — 

— No  doubt  some  have  witnessed  the  desperate 
efforts  many  of  our  comrades  have  made  to  sport  a 
mustache,  if  we  may  with  truth  exalt  it  with  the 
dignity  of  such  an  appellation. 

— The  baseball  field  presents  a lively  scene. 
Scores  of  aspirants  to  the  Varsity  team  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  clemency  of  the  weather  to  exer- 
cise their  arms  and  cultivate  their  eyes. 

— We  cannot  fail  from  noticing  the  steady  advance 
made  by  the  students  of  Mr.  Munro’s  elocution  class. 
Surely  his  efforts  to  render  the  class  interesting  as 
well  as  instructive,  do  not  pass  unrewarded. 

— The  hospitality  that  has  ever  been  shown  by  the 
engineer  corps  of  Willett’s  Point  to  the  Fordham 
team  is  too  well  known  to  need  remark.  Their 
kindness  was  recently  manifested,  when  a picked 
team  from  Fordham  contended  against  them  in  a 
game  of  football.  Our  eleven  was  outweighed  and 
outplayed,  and  to  this  fact  is  the  score  attributable. 
Defeat  to  the  extent  of  14  to  o was  administered  to 
Fordham,  but  with  such  grace  and  friendliness  as  to 
alleviate  whatever  depressing  effect  the  score  might 
produce  on  our  men. 

It  should  be  our  endeavor  during  this  Spring  when 
Willett’s  Point  play  the  return  game  in  baseball,  to 
reciprocate  our  team’s  kind  reception  and  especially 
our  defeat. 

— Although  tardy,  we  hasten  to  extend  our  con- 


SECOND DIVISION  NOTES. 

“ Spring  with  that  nameless  pathos  in  the  air 
Which  dwells  with  all  things  fair,  — 

Spring,  with  her  golden  suns  and  rain, 

Is  with  us  once  again.” 

— Timrod. 


— The  Invincibles  began  the  season  by  defeating 
the  old  Second  Division  team  now  on  First,  by  the 
score  of  13-5.  The  team  practises  daily  under  the 
enterprising  Capt.  Harold  Callan,  and  the  pros- 
pects for  a strong  team  to  uphold  the  reputation  of 
former  years  are  very  bright. 

The  following  is  the  team  : Harold  Callan,  Capt. 
Geo.  B.  Hayes,  James  Treanor,  Gerald  Barry,  Chas. 
Wade,  Joe  McCann,  John  O’Kane,  John  Russell, 
Bernard  Wingerter  ; Subs  : Oliver  Hackett,  Geo. 
Grainger,  Pierce  Kane,  James  Wall  and  Joe 
Me  Voy. 


The  following  is  our  schedule  up  to  date  : 


March  20. 
April  1 . 

“ 8. 

“ 12. 

“ IS- 

“ 19. 

“ 20. 

“ 22. 

“ 26. 

“ 29. 

May  3 . 

“ 6. 

“ 10. 

“ 13- 


Externs,  at  Fordham. 

Spaulding  B.  B.  C.  at  Fordham. 

Senacas  B.  B.  C.  “ “ 

Columbia  Grammar  School  at  Fordham. 
St.  Francis  Xavier  College  “ “ 

Barnard  School,  “ “ 

Berkeley  School  at  Berkeley  Oval. 

St.  George  B.  B.  C.  at  Fordham. 

St.  Francis  Xavier  College  at  Fordham. 
White  Star  B.  B.  C.  “ “ 

St.  John’s  College,  Brooklyn  at  Fordham. 
Hastings  B.  B.  C.  “ “ 

Oaklands  (Deaf  Mutes)  at  Fordham. 
Counsel  B.  B.  C.  “ u 
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May 

17- 

Victors  (Sacred  Heart)  at  Classon-on-Sound 

“ 

20. 

Hastings  B.  B.  C.  at  Fordbam. 

“ 

24. 

Oaklands  (Deaf  Mutes)  at  Throgg’s  Neck. 

“ 

26. 

St.  Paul’s  School  at  Fordham. 

“ 

27. 

Counsel  B.  B.  C.  “ “ 

“ 

SI- 

St. Francis  College  at  Fordham. 

June 

S' 

St.  George  B.  B.  C.  “ “ 

“ 

7- 

St.  Paul’s  School  at  Garden  City,  L.  I. 

“ 

10. 

Raymond  B.  B.  C.  at  Fordham. 

“ 

14. 

St.  Francis  College  at  Brooklyn. 

“ 

17- 

Raymond  B.  B.  C.  at  Fordham. 

The  above  dates  are  settled.  Games  are  also 
expected  with  De  Da  Salle,  Cutler  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
of  Yonkers. 

The  “cage”'  has  been  taken  down  since  the 
fine  weather  set  in  and  the  gymnasium  looks  quite 
bare. 

—The  reading  and  billiard  rooms  are  pretty  well 
deserted  since  baseball  has  begun,  although  the 
former  is  well  supplied  with  the  latest  books  and 
magazines. 

— Several  of  the  boys  have  been  laid  up  with  the 
mumps,  although  none  of  the  cases  proved  serious. 
At  present  there  are  no  Second  Division  boys  in 
the  infirmary. 

— Now  that  Spring  is  approaching  many  of  our 
number  may  be  seen  daily  enjoying  the  walk  skirt- 
ing First  Division. 

— We  are  all  anxiously  waiting  for  the  promised 
music  on  the  banjo.  Hurry  up,  Captain,  and  satisfy 
our  longing. 

— Rev.  Father  Rector  kindly  granted  a full  holi- 
day on  Friday,  the  9th,  which  the  boys  appreciated 
very  much,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  activity  dis- 
played on  the  Division. 

— The  Corkscrews  are  again  on  the  field  with 
even  a stronger  team  than  that  of  last  year.  Of 
course  Jimmy  was  re-elected  Captain  and  gives  his 
team  plenty  of  practice,  for  he  says  he  is  going  to 
surprise  the  people  this  season. 

— Our  friend  “Jock”  from  Indiana,  has  proved 
quite  a baseball  fiend — you  should  see  him  play 
first. 

W.  Bernard  Wingerter,  ’98. 


(CLtSS  Ttotcs. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

UR  former  esteemed  Professor,  Rev. 
Father  Quirk,  S.  J.,  paid  us  a short 
visit  during  the  past  month.  The  sen- 
iors all  unite  in  wishing  him  bon  voyage 
in  all  his  future  undertakings. 

— The  day  upon  which  the  weekly  historical  lec- 
tures are  given  is  looked  forward  to  with  much 
pleasure  by  the  seniors.  The  subject  at  present  is, 


the  Philosophy  of  History  ; and  the  easy  and  capti- 
vating way  in  which  Rev.  Father  O’Reilly,  S.  J., 
treats  the  subject  makes  the  hour  as  pleasant  as  it 
is  instructive. 

— At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Debating  Society, 
held  in  Academic  Hall,  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved to  extend  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Rev.  FF. 
Quirk  and  Kavanagh,  who  but  recently  were  Mod- 
erators of  the  Society. 

— Psychologia  is  the  title  of  the  very  interesting 
part  of  Metaphysica  Specialis  which  is  now  claiming 
our  deepest  attention. 

— Calculus  surpasses  everything,  notwithstanding 
the  fac-t  that  steam  engines  were  used  in  our  class- 
room during  the  past  month. 

— Our  song  and  dance  artist  has  given  up  his 
usual  levities,  and  now  wears  a serious  counte- 
nance. Quid  accidit  ci? 

— What  about  the  oscillator  run  by  a lamp, 
Johnny  ? 

— An  important  discovery  which  will  undoubt- 
edly astound  the  scientific  world  was  made  by  one 
<5f  our  physicists  the  other  day.  He  succeeded  in 
detecting  flattened  molecules  of  water  so  minute  as 
to  baffle  detection  through  the  most  perfectly 
focused  glasses.  How  he  did  it  is  as  yet  a mystery 
to  us  all. 

—Although  Boschowicz  has  long  since  left  his 
earthly  haunts,  his  bright  smile  haunts  us  still. 

— Our  well  known  and  popular  class-mate  start- 
led us  recently  by  making  use  of  phraselogy  ger- 
mane only  to  followers  of  the  turf.  Judging  from 
the  number  of  admonitions  he  has  since  received, 
he  will  never  again  make  use  of  the  expression, 
“ They  run  in  straight  heats.” 

— Five  minutes  may  equal  30000°yioo()l)  of  a second  or 
°0<’000/i»ooo  of  a half  second  ; but  by  what  system  of 
mathematical  figuration  or  calculation  it  may  be 
made  to  differ  from  o by  less  than  any  assignable 
quantity,  might  be  plainly  seen  had  Link’s  tele- 
scope been  situated  in  the  vicinity. 

— The  laws  of  gravity  may  be  universal  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  affect  our  dear  Johnny. 

— “ The  longer  you  live  in  Hoboken  the  more 
you  know  about  it.”  But  a certain  senior  is  guilty 
of  having  said:  “ The  deeper  you  go  into  Calculus 
the  more  perplexing  it  becomes.” 

J.  W.  Rafferty,  94. 


RHETORIC. 

— We  were  all  pleased  to  see  our  late  professor. 
Rev.  Father  Quirk,  once  more  in  our  midst,  even 
though  his  stay  was  very  brief.  Come  again. 
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— Our  congratulations  were  literally  showered 
upon  our  athletic  representative,  Mr.  Tracey,  on 
account  of  his  election  as  Treasurer  of  the  Inter- 
Collegiate  Association. 

— The  lectures  on  Literature  prove  not  only  in- 
teresting and  instructive,  but  also  offer  a pleasing 
mental  relaxation  from  “ ye  olde  Grecian  orator 
and  poet.” 

— There  are  barks,  barques  and  barks.  If 
“ Barkis  is  willin’”  which  will  he  choose  ? 

— Small  boys  will  play  with  ether. 

— We  tender  our  sincerest  sympathy  to  Mr. 
Potts,  who  was  suddenly  called  away  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  his  uncle. 

— Chemistry  must  offer  strong  attractions,  judg- 
ing from  the  fact  that  some  deny  themselves  pleas- 
ant hours  of  recreation  in  its  pursuit. 

— Is  it  generally  known  that  we  have  a flutist  in 
our  midst  ? 

— All  of  the  class  who  accompanied  our  Rever- 
end Professor  to  the  Washington  Bridge,  greatly 
enjoyed  the  walk.  Let  us  hope  that  it  was  but  one 
of  the  many  we  are  going  to  take. 

— We  were  delighted  not  long  since  to  see  Mr. 
Hayes  elected  Prefect  of  the  Parthenian  Sodality. 

— Denique  ; denique  tandem  ; denique  tandem 
aliquando  ! ! C.  J.  KANE,  ’95. 


POETRY. 

— Our  Junior  Debating  Society  held  its  second 
semi-monthly  meeting  on  Feb.  3d.  William 
Higgins’  essay  on  “The  Meeting  of  Hector  and 
Andromache”  was  a careful  and  studied  effort  and 
was  well  received.  The  subject  of  debate  was, 
“Resolved  that  music  is  more  powerful  on  man 
than  poetry. 

John  D.  McCarthy  and  William  Fleming  spoke 
on  the  affirmative,  and  Claude  Pernin  and  Joe 
Fogarty  for  the  negative  side.  After  forty-five 
minutes  of  debate,  in  which  nearly  every  member 
participated,  the  question  was  decided  in  favor  of 
the  negative  side. 

— On  the  holiday  given  by  Rev.  Father  Rector 
on  March  9th,  many  of  our  class  went  on  the  walk 
to  Washington  Bridge  with  Mr.  Smith,  S.  J.  The 
roads  were  a trifle  muddy,  but  no  one  thought  of 
that  while  going  at  a pace  of  exactly  four  miles  an 
hour  ; in  fact,  all  returned  home  in  the  evening,  as 
delighted  as  they  were  tired.  We  feel  very  grate- 
ful to  our  kind  Prefect. 

— At  the  meeting  of  the  Junior  Debating  Society 
held  on  March  7th,  Frank  O’Neil  read  an  essay  en- 
titled, “ Horace,  the  Poet  in  Precept  and  Practice,” 
which  showed  the  writer’s  mastery  of  his  subject  ; 


and  assuredly  it  must  have  been  appreciated  by  the 
many  lovers  of  Horace  in  the  class  of  ’96.  The 
subject  of  debate  was  : “ Resolved  that  the  present 
system  of  universal  suffrage  is  injurious  to  the  Re- 
public.” Thomas  E.  O’Shea  and  Charlie  Sinnott 
brought  forward  some  telling  arguments  in  the 
affirmative,  while  Nicholas  Delehanty  and  Frank 
Murphy  spoke  well  for  “the  opposition.”  This  de- 
bate, like  the  preceding  one,  was  decided  in  favor 
of  the  negative. 

— Once  more  gentle  Spring,  that  same  gentle 
spring  of  old,  with  its  blithe  harbingers,  is  dragged 
forth  and  made  do  service  in  verse  that  is  “ heroic  ” 
in  one  respect  at  least. 

— Our  class  team  for  the  rapidly  approaching 
baseball  season  will  probably  be  chosen  from  the 
following  : Farrell,  Delehanty,  Fogarty,  Murphy, 
Sinnott,  Boylan,  Mitchell,  Calkins,  O’Neil  and 
Fleming,  with  Cronin  as  substitute. 

Andrew  A.  L.  Boylan,  ’96. 


FIRST  GRAM  MAR. 

— The  class  contains  eighteen  boarders  and 
eleven  day  scholars. 

— In  the  general  average  for  the  past  month  the 
First  Division  contingent  defeated  the  gentlemen 
from  Second  by  several  per  cent. 

— “ Trotters  ” may  be  acceptable  enough  in  cold 
type,  but  from  their  patter  on  the  cyclostyle  we  beg 
to  be  excused. 

— The  “retrograde  mode  of  progression”  has  be- 
come fashionable  even  in  elocution  class. 

— Cicero  on  “dried  apples”  was  quite  as  sala- 
cious as  the  wail  of  the  wounded  cuckoo. 

— If  at  the  first  you  don’t  succeed,  Captain,  try, 
try  again.  It  was  only  a question  of  words. 

— Although  the  motion  was  over-hastily  sec- 
onded, we  still  entertain  hopes  of  a Debating  So- 
ciety. 

— The  premature  DEATH  of  Spring  took  place  on 
March  15th,  at  Willett's  Point.  Boston,  Jersey, 
and  Harlem  were  represented  among  the  pall- 
bearers. 

— Who  does  not  crave  for  the  sequel  to  “ Marse 
Chan”  and  the  “ Ole  Virginia  Tales  ? ” 

— In  addition  to  our  other  claims  for  distinctions 
we  may  now  make  the  proud  one  of  possessing  the 
tallest  man  in  the  college. 

- — George  V.  Grainger  was  heartily  welcomed  in 
the  middle  of  March  after  a two  weeks’  sojourn  in 
the  Infirmary. 

— Messrs.  Hayes  and  Barry,  our  athletes,  may  be 
assured  of  abundant  plaudits  from  the  class  on  their 
feats  in  the  forthcoming  interscholastic  meet. 
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— Our  schedule  is  already  taking  goodly  shape 
and  will  probably  be  published  in  the  next  number 
of  the  Monthly. 

George  R.  Herst,  ’97. 


SECOND  GRAMMAR. 

— At  the  election  of  officers  for  this  term  the  fol- 
lowing were  chosen  : President,  L.  Callan,  \ onk- 
ers,  N.  Y.;  Vice  President,  P.  Meagher,  Hoboken  ; 
Historian,  H.  D.  McLoughlin,  Fordham  ; Secre- 
tary, T.  Adams,  N.  Y.  City  ; Treasurer,  J.  McVoy, 
Chicago;  Beadle,  J.  Dunne,  Fordham  ; B.  B.  Cap- 
tain, G.  Ellis,  Boston,  Mass. 

— We  extend  to  H.  McLoughlin  our  heartiest 
congratulations  upon  his  great  success  in  the  St. 
Patrick’s  Day  Literary  Academy. 

— Clarence  Malone,  Bernard  McElroy  and  Will- 
iam Hughes  were  promoted  to  this  class  after  the 
middle  examination.  We  hope  that  they  will  be 
as  successful  here  as  they  were  in  Special  Latin. 

— The  base-ball  team  has  organized  and  is  as  fol- 
lows : G.  Ellis,  Captain  and  Pitcher  ; C.  Downes, 
Catcher;  L.  Callan,  1st  Base;  R.  Richards,  2nd 
Base  ; T.  Adams,  3d  Base  ; B.  Wingerter,  S.  S.; 
J.  McVoy,  L.  F.  ; A.  Kingston,  C.  F.;  W.  Hughes, 
R.  F.  The  season  was  opened  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day 
with  First  Grammar.  The  game  resulted  in  a tie 
( 1 1-1 1)  after  playing  twelve  innings.  The  feature 
of  the  game  was  the  fine  work  of  the  Second  Gram- 
mar Battery. 

— At  a meeting  of  the  officers,  “ lavender  and 
white  ” were  chosen  as  the  class  colors. 

— If  the  fine  weather  continues  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  enjoy  some  of  the  delightful  walks  in  the 
vicinity. 

— One  of  our  class  has  lately  been  promoted  from 
Third  to  Second  Div.,  and  it  is  laughable  to  note 
the  contrast  between  him  and  “Jack.” 

— Who  says  “ Cebes  ” is  not  a delightful  study 
when  it  is  accompanied  by  a full  black-board  illus- 
tration of  the  whole  story  ? 

— We  are  pleased  to  note  that  one  of  our  mem- 
bers has  been  appointed  a Lector  in  the  Second 
Division  Sodality.  Our  congratulations  are,  of 
course,  hearty  and  abundant. 

— We  hope  that  our  President,  who  has  been 
obliged  to  leave  us  for  some  time  on  account  of 
sickness,  will  soon  be  with  us  again. 

— There  is  quite  a scarcity  of  ink  since  our  friend 
C has  withdrawn  to  Third  Grammar. 

Thos.  E.  Adams,  ’98. 


SPECIAL  LATIN. 

— Owing  to  recent  changes,  our  class  has  been 
reduced  to  the  number  of  ten.  Messrs.  W.  R. 
Hughes,  C.  M.  Malone,  B.  J.  McElroy,  and  Fred 
Thompson  have  been  relegated  to  Second  Gram- 
mar, and  our  friend  Fred  Grieffenberg  now  gives 
the  benefit  of  his  six  months  with  us  to  the  Third 
Grammar. 

— Owing  to  one  cause  or  another  the  only  recipi- 
ent of  a first  testimonial  last  month  was  Mr.  James 
Kelly. 

— During  those  five  days  in  the  early  part  of  the 
month  there  were  two  or  three  cases  of  “ Spring 
fever”  detected  in  its  early  stages,  but  by  an  appli- 
cation or  two  of  favorite  remedies,  it  spread  no 
further. 

— Mr.  H.  Morrissee  has  our  deepest  sympathy  in 
the  loss  of  a near  relative  ; we  are  happy  to  see 
him  so  earnest  this  term. 

— If  you  wish  to  spend  a pleasant  five  minutes, 
get  permission  to  visit  the  Study  Hall  and  examine 
Mr.  Thomas  Conniff’s  pencil  sketches  and  portraits. 

— We  must  congratulate  Messrs.  Kelly  and  Tier- 
ney on  the  excellent  work  they  did  for  the  team  at 
Willet’s  Point  ; Mr.  Howard  went  with  them,  but  he 
says  that  he  didn’t  play. 

— Nothing  daunted,  it  is  the  ambition  of  most  of 
us  to  reach  the  goal  already  attained  by  three  of 
our  members.  Hence  there  is  no  reason  for  “ wink- 
ing the  other  eye,”  when  you  speek  of  “ Special 
Latin.” 

— A baseball  nine  has  been  organized,  and  we  ex- 
pect to  do  some  fine  work  on  the  diamond  during 
the  baseball  season. 

— Two  members  of  the  class  during  the  past 
month  performed  one  of  the  most  daring  and  most 
hazardous  feats  in  “bare  back  riding  ” ever  accom- 
plished by  youths  of  their  years  ; yet  they  would 
not  repeat  the  act  for  love  or  money. 

— We  extend  to  Mr.  Tracy  of  Rhetoric,  our  con- 
gratulations on  his  election  as  Treasurer  of  the  In- 
tercollegiate Association. 

R.  O.  Hughes. 


^itcvitvy  3}otes. 


E March  number  of  Current  Literature 
is  fresh  and  sparkling  as  ever.  The  new 
department,  Glimpses  of  the  Future,  is, 
for  this  month,  devoted  to  “ The  Next 
War,”  giving  a wonderful  amount  of  interesting 
matter  on  the  marvels  of  modern  warfare,  smoke- 
less powder,  nitro-glycerine  boats,  fog-balls,  torpedo 
finders,  disappearing  gun  carriages,  the  balloon  in 
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war,  etc.  The  readings  and  stories  are  more  than 
usually  strong.  “ The  Escape  of  Besia  ” is  an  account 
of  a woman’s  lonely  ride  of  three  days  and  nights 
across  the  Russian  steppes.  “The  Mysterious  Mirror” 
is  a quaint  Japanese  story.  The  literature  of  the 
whole  world  seems  to  be  searched  for  the  latest  and 
best  in  every  line  and  every  phase  of  life  and  effort 
— biography,  travel,  adventure,  science,  humor,  re- 
ligion, education,  history,  music,  medical  progress — 
the  whole  being  characterized  by  a brisk,  fresh,  up- 
to-date  spirit  with  no  trace  of  pedantry.  The  poetry 
in  Current  Literature  is  in  itself  sufficient  in  quantity 
and  quality  to  make  it  a name  and  to  endear  the 
magazine  to  a large  clientele. 

— Who  are  the  most  famous  writers  and  artists  of 
both  continents  ? The  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  is 
endeavoring  to  answer  this  inquiry  by  printing  a list 
from  month  to  month — in  its  contents  pages.  This 
magazine  claims  that  notwithstanding  its  extraordi- 
nary reduction  in  price,  it  is  bringing  the  most  fam- 
ous writers  and  artists  of  Europe  and  America  to 
interest  its  readers,  and  in  proof  of  this  claim,  sub- 
mits the  following  list  of  contributors  for  the  five 
months  ending  with  February  : Valdes,  Howells, 
Paul  Heyse,  Francisque  Sarcey,  Robert  Grant,  John 
J.  Ingalls,  Lyman  Abbott,  Frederick  Masson,  Ag- 
nes Repplier,  J.  G.  Whittier  (posthumous),  Walter 
Besant,  Mark  Twain,  St.  George  Mivart,  Paul 
Bourget,  Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  Flammarion, 
Tissandier,  F.  Dempster  Sherman,  Adam  Badeau, 
Capt.  King,  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy,  George 
Ebers,  De  Maupassant,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  Spiel- 
hagen,  Andrew  Lang,  Berthelot,  H.  H.  Boyesen, 
Hopkinson  Smith,  Lyman  J.  Gage,  Dan’l  C.  Gil- 
man, Franz  Von  Lenbach,  Thomas  A.  Janvier. 
And  for  artists  who  have  illustrated  during  the  same 
time  : Vierge,  Reinhart,  Marold,  F.  D.  Small,  Dan 
Beard,  Jose  Cabrinety,  Oliver  Herford,  Remington. 
Hamilton  Gibson,  Otto  Bacher,  H.  S.  Mowbray, 
Otto  Guillonfiet,  F.  G.  Attwood,  Hopkinson  Smith, 
George  W.  Edwards,  Paul  de  Longpre,  Habert-Dys, 
F.  H.  Schell.  How  this  is  done  for  $1.50  a year, 
the  editors  of  the  Cosmopolitan  alone  know. 

— “Great  things  have  small  beginnings.”  When 
but  a short  time  ago  the  Carmelite  Review  visited 
us  for  the  first  time  we  were  much  impressed  by  its 
tone  and  appearance.  Its  growth  since  then  has 
been  truly  marvellous,  suggestive  indeed  of  the  rise 
and  spread  of  the  devotion  to  our  Lady  of  Mt.  Car- 
mel. The  pages  of  the  Review  glitter  with  golden 
thoughts  and  maxims  ; while  its  prose  and  poetry 
deserve  special  commendation.  The  editors  of  the 
Revieiv  are  to  be  congratulated  for  the  excellent 
arrangement  of  their  articles  and  their  typographi- 
cal results. 

— The  April  number  of  Short  Stories  is  unusually 
interesting,  and  offers  to  the  readers  of  this  enter- 


taining magazine  a fine  collection  of  stories  appro- 
priately illustrated.  Among  the  original  tales 
worthy  of  note  are  : “Heir  to  His  Affection,”  by  S. 
Elgar  Benet  ; “ The  Neighin’  o’  the  Hawses,”  an 
ingenious  story  of  a detective’s  adventure  with  the 
moonshiners,  by  R.  Shackleton,  Jr.;  and  “Elsie,  a 
Virginia  Aquarelle,”  a pathetic  and  interesting 
sketch  of  a Southern  college  town,  by  Georgiana 
Peel. 

A special  prize  is  offered  in  the  April  number  of 
Short  Stories  for  a “ Summer  ” story  of  from  4,000 
to  6,000  words,  the  competition  closing  June  1st. 

— We  received  during  the  week  the  first  volume 
of  “ The  Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage,” published  by  the  Funk  & Wagnall’s  Com- 
pany, 18  and  20,  Astor  Place,  New  York. 

The  work,  when  completed,  is  to  consist  of  two 
volumes,  and  is  designed  to  give  “a  complete  and 
and  accurate  statement,  in  the  light  of  the  most 
recent  advances  in  knowledge,  and  in  the  readiest 
form  for  popular  use,  the  meaning,  orthography, 
pronunciation  and  etymology  of  all  the  words  and 
idiomatic  phrases  in  the  speech  and  literature  of 
the  English-speaking  peoples.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  two  volumes 
make  one  of  the  handiest  dictionaries  for  ready  use 
that  have  yet  been  published  ; and  since  it  lacks 
no  good  feature  of  any  of  its  predecessors,  and  sur- 
passes all  of  them  in  several  new  features  of  its 
plan,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  “Stan- 
dard ” should  not  jump  at  once  into  popular  favor. 
It  certainly  seems  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  a 
popular  and  at  the  same  time  a thorough  dic- 
tionary. 

The  first  volume,  running  to  the  letter  M,  con- 
tains 1,060  pages  bound  in  a cover  that  is  very 
tasteful,  and  strong  enough  to  catch  the  leaves  and 
hold  them  well  together. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  great  Century  Dic- 
tionary had  exhausted  all  the  modern  resources  of 
the  art  of  dictionary  making,  but  the  “Standard” 
has  introduced  several  new  features  that  look  like 
decided  improvements  : 

(a)  The  tendency  toward  a wholesome  phonetic 
spelling  has  been  recognized  not  only  in  giving  the 
proper  pronunciation  of  words  but  in  many  parts  of 
the  vocabulary  itself.  This  is  especially  true  of 
some  scientific  terms. 

( b ) The  grouping  of  anonyms  and  synonyms, 
and  the  massing  of  phrase  and  idiom  under  partic- 
ular words  are  skilfully  done  ; and,  whilst  saving 
space,  give,  when  taken  with  the  accurate  etymon, 
as  clear  and  large  a definition  of  terms  as  can  be 
hoped  for  in  any  dictionary. 

(c)  In  the  number  of  words  given,  the  “Stand- 
ard ” has  gone  far  beyond  all  its  predecessors, 
carrying  our  vocabulary  to  280,000  words.  This  is 
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nearly  50,000  more  than  the  number  contained  in 
the  six-tomed  Century  Dictionary,  and  notwith- 
standing this  large  increase,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  “ Standard  ” does  not  fall  behind  the  Century  in 
accuracy  and  reach  of  definition. 

(d)  In  giving  the  definitions,  too,  “the  order  of 
usage”  has  been  followed,  thus  presenting  at  once 
to  the  seeker  that  meaning  of  the  word  which  is 
current,  rather  than  its  radical  force,  or  historically 
prior  value. 

There  might  be  reason  to  take  exception  at  some 
of  the  words  introduced  into  our  vocabulary  if  it 
were  thought  that  the  compilers  intended  to  incor- 
porate them  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  language. 
This,  however,  was  far  from  their  purpose,  and  so 
the  standing  of  such  words  is  judiciously  given. 

There  can  be  nothing  but  praise  for  this  magnifi- 
cent work,  and  he  runs  no  risk  who  predicts  for  it  a 
snug  place  beside  the  man  who  thumbs  his  dic- 
tionary. 


jjiscluingcs. 

HE  articles  in  the  February  number  of  the 
Catholic  High  School  Journal  of  Phila- 
delphia display  considerable  research. 
“ How  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  Turned 
the  Tide  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  ” is  well  written 
and  interesting,  but  as  an  historical  paper  it  mani- 
fests too  strong  a sympathy.  The  word  rebel  is 
harsh  and  detracts  from  the  worth  of  the  article. 
The  quotations  at  the  beginning  of  each  depart- 
ment are  suggestive  and  happy.  However,  “an  eye 
for  an  eye,  and  a tooth  for  a tooth  ” is  more  sugges- 
tive than  it  is  happy. 

— St.  Vincent' s Journal  for  February  has  an  ex- 
cellent essay  on  Dante.  Several  passages  are  well 
worth  quoting,  but  space  will  not  allow  us  to  cite 
more  than  one:  “ Faults  and  imperfections  there  are 
in  ‘The  Divine  Comedy’  as  there  must  necessarily 
be  in  every  human  work.  Its  defects,  however,  are 
less  to  be  called  faults  than  necessary  adjuncts  of 
the  qualities  we  most  admire,  and  idiosyncracies  of 
a mighty  genius.  Compared  with  its  general  beauty 
and  excellence,  its  few  defects  are  like  the  specks 
on  the  Washington  monument  or  the  microscopic 
spots  on  the  sun.” 

In  his  poem,  “ A Dirge  for  the  Old  Year,”  the 
writer  repeats  at  the  beginning  of  each  stanza  : “ ’Tis 
the  night  lethiferous  of  the  dying  year.” 

A refrain  is  often  very  effective  and  pleasing,  but 
in  this  instance  it  is  marred  by  the  portentous  epithet 
lethiferous.  Some  pretty  thoughts  peep  out  here 
and  there.  The  writer  evidently  holds  the  theory 
that  obscurity  is  an  essential  element  of  poetry. 


— The  Dial  for  February  has  several  excellent 
articles  in  prose  and  verse.  The  poem,  “Past  and 
Present,”  is  a gem  of  the  first  water.  We  congrat- 
ulate M.  T.  W.  upon  the  masterly  way  in  which  he 
has  reviewed  “ The  Ancient  Mariner.”  The  parallel 
between  Pope  and  Horace  is  also  deserving  special 
praise.  Articles  like  these  reflect  the  greatest  credit 
upon  a college  paper. 

— The  editors  of  the  Villanova  Monthly  seem  to 
be  of  a mathematical  turn  of  mind.  Several  of  the 
staff  have  geometrical  solutions  in  the  last  issue  of 
their  paper.  We  hope  that  their  love  for  mathe- 
matics will  not  cause  them  to  slight  the  literary  de- 
partment of  their  journal. 

Do  you  not  give  considerable  space  to  some  of 
your  splinters?  We  do  not  wish  to  be  hypercritical, 
but  it  seems  to  us  that  you  condense  altogether  too 
much  — e.  g.,  spoons,  Easter,  baseball.  Well, 
gentlemen,  what  about  spoons? 

“ The  Early  Western  Politician”  is  an  interesting 
and  well  written  article. 

— The  “ old  monk  ” of  the  Niagara  Index  tells  us 
that  after  the  young  editor  has  added  “ a few  years 
to  his  journalistic  career,  he  will  never  feel  meaner 
than  when  his  paper  is  lauded,  nor  happier  than 
when  it  is  roundly  abused.” 

Are  we  right  in  surmising  that  the  “old  monk” 
has  made  a compact  with  himself  to  promote  on  all 
occasions  the  happiness  of  his  brother  editors  in  the 
field  of  college  journalism  ? 

— We  congratulate  the  young  ladies  who  edit  the 
Mt.  St.  Mary  s Record , on  the  literary  tone  of  their 
journal. 

“ Birthday  Lines,  ” by  Marguerite,  have  several 
pretty  conceits  and  show  much  originality.  “ The 
Jesuit  Martyrs  of  the  Commune  ” is  written  with  a 
dash  which  is  most  refreshing. 

We  beg  leave  to  say  that  the  parody  on  the 
“ Raven  ” far  from  meets  with  our  approbation.  It 
is  a great  mistake  to  ridicule  a poem  which  is  the 
masterpiece  of  a genius,  and  has  been  so  highly 
extolled  by  our  English  brethren. 

Try  your  hand  at  something  else,  young  lady. 

— The  Blue  and  Gray  is  the  name  of  a neat  little 
paper  published  by  the  students  of  Second  Grammar, 
at  Georgetown  College.  The  following  verses  are 
taken  from  its  spicy  pages : 

There’s  a bell  on  the  Chapel, 

One  more  in  the  tower, 

A bell  on  the  south  wing 
That  rings  by  the  hour  ; 

A bell  in  each  building, 

Each  corridor  and  hall, 

And  two  hundred  belles 
Just  over  the  wall. 
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Up  through  the  earth  that  gives  me  birth, 

Into  the  dawning  day, 

I bubbling  break  and  merrily  wake 
The  echoes  of  morning  gray  ; 

The  cloud-capped  peak  of  the  mountain  bleak 
Draped  in  perpetual  snow, 

Flows  with  the  ray  of  golden  day, 

While  the  valley  is  dark  below. 

I gleam  and  glide  adown  its  side, 

Silvery,  soft  and  bright  ; 

My  dancing  foam  is  the  restless  home 
Of  the  waterlily  white  : 

Below  the  bank,  in  caverns  dank, 

I roar  and  rage  amain, 

Then  burst  into  light  as  a spirit  bright 
From  purgatorial  pain. 

With  rippling  song  I glide  along 

Through  forest,  field  and  glade, 

By  night  and  day  I wind  away 
Reflecting  sun  and  shade. 

Now  fast,  now  slow,  I onward  flow, 

Till  with  a burst  of  spray, 

On  ocean’s  breast  I sink  to  rest 
And  mingle  and  melt  away. 

Claude  J.  Pernin,  ’96 

£hc  (Dvgaui nation  of  the 

'Stoman  jfmpirje. 

Mg OME  achieved  her  greatest  victories  in  the 
3d  fegcJ®  glorious  days  of  the  Republic,  and  Au- 
PSmII  gustus  and  his  successors  contented 
themselves  in  protecting  and  improving 
those  provinces  which  the  valor  of  their  forefathers 
had  already  subdued.  When  Augustus  was  once 
firmly  seated  upon  the  throne,  he  turned  his  attention 
towards  maintaining  peace  throughout  his  vast  do- 
mains. His  past  experience  taught  him  that  he 
could  accomplish  this  more  successfully  by  arbitra- 
tion than  by  force  of  arms.  Furthermore,  the  coun- 
tries yet  unsubdued,  owing  to  the  warlike  character 
of  their  inhabitants,  the  remoteness  of  their  situa- 
tion, or  the  rigors  of  their  climate,  offered  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties  to  his  arms  ; and  he  pre- 
ferred rather  to  conclude  honorable  and  advantage- 
ous treaties  with  them  than  to  endanger  or  even 
compromise  in  the  slightest  degree  the  honor  of 
Rome.  At  his  decease  he  left  as  a precious  devise 


to  his  successors  his  policy  of  limiting  their  military 
endeavors  to  the  preservation  of  the  then  clearly 
defined  limits  of  the  Empire.  Fortunately,  this  good 
advice  was  observed  by  them,  either  through  indo- 
lence, lack  of  military  talent,  or  because  they  saw 
its  wisdom.  Such  a hold  did  it  obtain  upon  their 
minds  that  it  became  dangerous  for  a general  to 
acquire  military  renown,  and  it  grew  to  be  the  rec- 
ognized duty  of  the  Roman  commanders  to  protect 
without  seeking  to  enlarge  their  respective  provin- 
ces. The  prevalence  of  this  policy  will  be  more 
strikingly  exemplified  by  calling  to  mind  that  the 
only  conquest  made  during  the  first  century  was  that 
of  Britain,  which  had  already  been  begun  by  Caesar. 

On  the  accession  of  Trajan  the  Roman  armies  be- 
held once  more  their  prince  at  the  head.  He  en- 
tered upon  a series  of  brilliant  campaigns,  but  a 
sudden  death  snatched  him  off  in  the  midst  of  his 
triumphs.  His  successor,  Hadrian,  signified  his  ad- 
herence to  the  policy  of  his  ancestors  by  relinquish- 
ing the  lately  acquired  provinces  and  recalling  the 
Roman  legions  to  the  frontier.  Owing  to  this  pac- 
ific policy,  for  a space  of  nearly  fifty  years,  an  almost 
world-wide  peace  held  sway.  It  is  quite  natural  for 
us  to  look  with  surprise  at  peace  during  this  period 
of  Rome’s  history,  and  to  seek  to  ascertain  how  she 
secured  such  general  immunity  from  the  attacks  of 
the  barbarians  of  the  North  and  East,  for  it  is  evi- 
dent, whatever  may  have  been  her  policy  regarding 
them,  that  she  most  assuredly  did  not  restrain  them 
from  falling  upon  and  plundering  her  remote  pos- 
sessions without  the  assistance  of  a more  substan- 
tial bulwark  than  mere  treaties.  To  understand  the 
secret  of  her  freedom  from  attack  we  must  study  her 
military  organization  at  this  period,  for  it  was  to  a 
great  extent  the  lingering  remembrance  of  the  con- 
sternation which  her  arms  struck  into  the  hearts  of 
their  fathers  and  forefathers  that  held  in  check  the 
wild  hordes  that  surged  along  her  frontiers.  What 
is  said  of  this  period  may  be  said  with  equal  truth  of 
the  whole  duration  of  the  Empire.  In  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  Republic  the  profession  of  arms  was  lim- 
ited for  the  most  part  to  the  patriot,  to  the  man  who 
fought  for  wife,  children  and  country  ; but  as  time 
went  on,  and  under  the  Empire  in  particular,  the 
profession  of  arms  degenerated  into  a mere  means 
of  livelihood  for  the  most  profligate  of  Rome’s  sons. 
All  the  legions,  even  those  levied  in  the  most  re- 
mote provinces,  were  supposed  to  be  made  up  of 
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Roman  citizens,  but  still  greater  care  was  exercised 
in  regard  to  age  and  physical  strength.  Northern 
races  were  preferred  to  Southern  as  more  fitted  to 
endure  the  rigors  of  climate  and  the  hardships  of 
war.  At  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  treating  the 
Imperial  armies,  although  commanded  by  men  of 
birth  and  education,  were  made  up  of  the  very 
dregs  of  the  populace.  The  lack  of  that  patriotism 
which  urged  the  old  Romans  to  deeds  of  incredible 
valor  was  sadly  felt  in  the  mercenary  armies  of  the 
Caesars,  and  the  leaders  endeavored  to  supply  its 
place,  in  some  measure  at  least,  by  motives  drawn 
from  religion.  An  oath  was  taken  by  every  one  on 
his  entry  into  the  service  in  which  he  solemnly  swore 
never  to  turn  from  the  enemy,  never  to  abandon  his 
standard  in  the  hour  of  peril  and  never  to  disobey 
or  even  question  the  command  of  his  superiors,  even 
though  their  fulfilment  entailed  certain  death.  To 
these  were  added  also  more  sordid  motives — a reg- 
ular pay,  extra  prize  money,  now  and  then,  and 
after  a fixed  period  of  faithful  service  a pension 
amounting  in  our  money  to  about  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, which  placed  the  Roman  veteran  above  want. 
Such  were  the  incentives  to  valor,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  severest  punishment  awaited  the 
coward. 

Military  tactics  also  formed  an  important  feature 
in  the  life  of  the  Roman  soldier.  Large  sheds  were 
constructed  at  the  winter  encampment  in  order  that 
these  exercises  might  be  carried  on  uninterruptedly  ; 
and  the  arms  used  upon  these  occasions  were  double 
in  size  and  weight  to  those  used  in  actual  war.  So 
much  value  indeed  did  the  Romans  put  upon  these 
exercises  that  historians  tell  us  that  the  generals, 
nay,  even  the  Emperors  themselves  conde- 
scended to  strive  with  the  humblest  soldier  for  the 
prize  of  valor  in  order  to  awaken  among  them  a 
spirit  of  emulation.  Thus  did  Rome  in  time  of  peace 
continually  prepare  for  war.  The  legions,  which  in 
the  day  of  the  Republic  were  Rome’s  noblest  tri- 
umphs, bore  little  resemblance  to  the  legions  guard- 
ing the  frontiers  under  the  Caesars.  It  is  with  the 
legion  of  the  Imperial  army  that  we  have  here  to 
deal.  The  heavy  infantry,  which  formed  its  princi- 
pal strength,  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts  under  the 
command  of  as  many  tribunes,  or  into  fifty-five 
companies,  under  as  many  centurions.  To  the  first 
cohort,  made  up  of  about  eleven  hundred  men  of 
tried  valor  and  experience,  was  entrusted  the  eagle 
of  the  legion.  The  remaining  nine  cohorts  con- 
sisted of  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  each,  bringing 
the  number  of  the  entire  legion,  exclusive  of  cav- 
alry, to  six  thousand  one  hundred  men.  The  armor 
was  well  suited  to  the  character  of  the  warfare 
which  they  were  expected  to  carry  on,  and  con- 
sisted of  a-visorless  helmet,  a corselet,  greaves  and 
an  oblong  shield,  capable  of  covering  the  entire 


body  in  time  of  need.  The  offensive  weapons,  in 
addition  to  a light  spear,  were  the  javelin,  a terrible 
weapon  which  could  be  used  with  fearful  effect,  and 
a short  double-edged  sword  of  Spanish  temper, 
equally  suited  for  striking  and  stabbing.  The  legion 
in  battle  was  arranged  in  ranks,  eight  deep,  with  a 
space  of  three  feet  between  each  rank,  and  each  file 
leaving  an  abundance  of  room  for  the  unimpeded 
and  speedy  execution  of  any  difficult  manoeuvre. 
The  Grecian  method  was  diametrically  opposed  to 
this,  their  phalanx  being  made  up  of  sixteen  ranks 
of  closely  massed  spears.  The  superiority  of  the 
Roman  was  proved  by  actual  strife.  The  cavalry, 
which  added  very  materially  to  the  strength  of  the 
legion,  was  like  the  infantry,  divided  into  ten  divis- 
ions. The  first  division,  which  formed  the  escort  of 
the  first  cohort,  was  made  up  of  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  men.  The  remaining  nine  divis- 
ions were  each  attached  to  a cohort  and  counted 
sixty  men,  respectively.  The  cavalry,  as  a rule, 
acted  in  unison  with  the  infantry,  but  upon  certain 
occasions  manceuvered  independently.  Thus  the 
entire  legion,  all  told,  made  up  what  in  modern 
military  parlance  might  be  called  a regiment. 

It  was  in  her  legions  that  Rome  placed  her  chief 
reliance,  but  she  also  endeavored  to  turn  to  her  own 
advantage  the  warlike  propensities  of  the  hordes 
which  she  had  conquered.  Extensive  levies  were 
made  among  the  barbarians,  and  there  were  also 
petty  kings  and  chieftains  who  held  their  principali- 
ties undisturbed  in  return  for  service  rendered  in 
time  of  war.  All  these  levies  were  included  under 
the  general  name,  auxiliaries,  and  proved  most  use- 
ful to  Rome  in  her  numerous  wars,  since  by  means 
of  them  she  was  enabled  to  meet  all  nations  with 
their  own  weapons  and  in  their  own  style  of  fight- 
ing. Nor  was  the  Roman  legion  without  artillery. 
Each  legion  carried  with  it  ten  immense  engines  and 
fifty  small  ones,  used  to  batter  down  the  walls  of 
beleaguered  cities.  The  camp  of  the  Roman  legion 
presents  a marked  contrast  to  a modern  one.  A 
large  level  tract  of  land  was  selected  and  laid  out 
in  the  form  of  a quadrangle,  surrounded  by  a wall 
of  earth,  some  twelve  feet  in  height,  guarded  by 
palisades  and  girt  round  by  a deep,  broad  trench. 
Inside  the  wall  a space  of  two  hundred  feet  was  left 
vacant  on  all  sides.  In  the  middle  of  the  encamp- 
ment were  the  general’s  quarters  ; and  the  sheds  of 
the  soldiery,  infantry,  cavalry  and  auxiliaries,  each 
in  a separate  quarter,  were  laid  out  in  regular 
streets,  which  ran  at  right  angles  through  the  camp. 
The  work  of  pitching  and  fortifying  the  camp  was 
done  by  legionaries  themselves,  who  were  as  skilled 
in  the  use  of  shovel  and  spade  as  they  were  in  the 
use  of  arms.  On  the  march  the  soldier  carried,  in 
addition  to  his  arms,  his  kitchen  utensils,  personal 
baggage  and  provisions  fora  lengthy  journey.  Even 
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thus  encumbered  they  marched  with  a regular  step, 
at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour.  If  they  met  an 
enemy  while  on  the  march  the  baggage  was  cast 
aside,  and  the  line  of  battle  was  formed,  with  bow- 
men and  skirmishers  in  front,  while  the  cavalry 
guarded  the  flanks,  and  the  auxiliaries  formed  the 
first  line,  supported  by  the  legionaries.  The  bag- 
gage and  the  engines,  wholly  useless  in  such  war- 
fare, were  placed  in  the  rear.  It  was  owing  to  her 
armies,  therefore,  that  Rome,  when  all  virtue  had 
fled  and  vice  reigned  supreme,  retained  her  position 
as  “mistress  of  the  world.”  Historians  tell  us  that 
the  standing  army  of  the  Empire  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian  consisted  of  thirty  legions.  With  this  data, 
knowing  that  the  number  of  Roman  soldiers  in  the 
legion  amounted  to  six  thousand  and  eight  hundred> 
and  making  such  an  allotment  of  auxiliaries  as  would 
raise  the  number  to  twelve  thousand  five  hundred, 
we  may  easily  approximate  the  size  of  the  Imperial 
army  at  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men.  This  force,  every  man  of  which  was  available 
in  time  of  war,  was  stationed  along  the  frontier. 

A passing  glance  at  the  dispostions  of  these  legions 
might  not  be  amiss.  Britain  had  three  legions.  The 
largest  was  stationed  along  the  Danube  and  the 
Rhine,  numbering  sixteen  legions.  The  defence  of 
the  eastern  frontier  was  entrusted  to  eight  more, 
six  of  which  were  quartered  in  Syria  and  two  in 
Cappadocia.  There  were  in  addition  to  these,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rome,  the  praetorians  and 
some  twenty  thousand  special  troops,  which  went 
under  the  name  of  city  cohorts,  that  formed  a body- 
guard, as  it  were,  for  the  emperor  and  the  city.  The 
navy  maintained  by  the  emperors  was  even  smaller 
in  comparison  with  the  vastsizeof  theirempire  ; but 
we  can  readily  account  for  this  by  remembering  that 
the  Romans  were  not  a maritime  nation,  and  the 
endeavors  of  the  emperors  were  directed  solely  to- 
ward protecting  the  lives  and  commerce  of  their 
subjects.  To  secure  this  end  Augustus  equipped 
and  stationed  two  fleets,  one  at  Ravenna,  on  the 
Adriatic,  and  another  at  Misenium,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  guard  the  Mediterranean.  Each  of  these 
fleets  was  strengthened  by  several  thousand  sol- 
diers. These  were  the  principal  naval  depots  of  the 
empire,  but  at  several  smaller  seaports  lesser  squad- 
rons were  stationed.  Including  both  departments 
of  the  Roman  military  organization  even  the  lib- 
eral calculation  will  not  permit  us  to  put  it  beyond 
four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  able  bodied,  well- 
disciplined  troops.  Such  was  the  force  which  sus- 
tained Rome’s  peace  policy  and  secured  for  her  im- 
munity from  the  attacks  of  her  enemies.  What  a 
comparison  to  the  vast  armies  which  are  draining 
the  resources  of  Europe  to-day.  Italy,  a mere 
provitice  of  that  great  Roman  Empire  to-day  main- 
tains an  army  almost  as  vast.  Well  might  modern 
statesmen  turn  to  the  records  of  the  past  and  learn 


there  to  maintain  their  armies  for  the  protection  of 
their  peoples,  and  not  to  grind  their  people  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  armies. 

Louis  J.  Potts,  ’95. 


To  a 'SSlatcvfowt. 


Whither,  midst  falling  dew, 

While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day, 

Far,  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  pursue 
Thy  solitary  way  ? 

Vainly  the  fowler’s  eye 

Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong, 

As,  darkly  painted  on  the  crimson  sky, 

Thy  figure  floats  along. 

Seek’st  thou  the  plashy  brink 
Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide, 

Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 
On  the  chafed  ocean  side  ? 

There  is  a Power,  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast, 

The  desert  and  illimitable  air, 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost. 

All  day  thy  wings  have  fanned, 

At  that  far  height,  the  cold  thin  atmosphere  ; 

Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land, 

Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end, 

Soon  shalt  thou  find  a summer  home  and  rest, 

And  scream  among  thy  fellows  ; reeds  shall  bend 
Soon  o’er  thy  sheltered  nest. 

Thou’rt  gone,  the  abyss  of  heaven 
Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form  ; yet  on  my  heart 
Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given, 

And  shall  not  soon  depart. 

He  who,  from  zone  to  zone, 

Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight, 

In  the  long  way  that  I must  tread  alone, 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 

Bryant. 


Trtcm  Ratine  SlaUlttum. 


Dum  nitentcoeli  gradibus  diei 
Ultimis,  quo  rore  cadente,  longam 
Eminus  tu  sola  viam  gubernas, 
/Ethere  summo  ? 

Jam  notat  frustra  nociturus  auceps 
Te  per  excelsum  vacuum  natantem, 
Dum  tua  in  coelis  roseis  figura 
Fertur  opaca. 

Marginem  quaeris  viridem  paludis  ? 
An  petis  ripas  fluvii  madentes, 

Aut  ubi  fluctus  rifricant  tumentes 
Littora  ponti  ? 

Est  Deus  qui  te  fovet  et  tuetur, 

Ule  demonstrat  tibi  nescienti 
Devium  cursum  vacuas  per  auras  ; 
Te  neque  fallit. 

Penna  sublimis  tua  lambit  auras 
Per  diem  totam,  tamen  ille  terram 
Lassa  jucundam  minime  requirit, 
Nocte  propinqua. 
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Mox  quidem  cessabit  onus  laboris, 

Mox  domo  Eestiva  socios  vocabis, 

Malta  ubi  circa  viridis  cubile 
Nutat  arundo. 

Conditur  jam  alto  tua  forma  hiatu, 

Jam  nec  appares  ; monitum  at  dedisti 
Quod  meam  rnentem  penetravit  imam, 

Nec  cito  abibit. 

Ille  qui  immensas  sapiens  per  auras 
Hane  fugam  certain  regit.  Ille  fidus, 

In  via  longa  mihi  quae  terenda, 

Me  quoque  ducet 

Alumnus 

& Slight  at  (Ccmctcvt)  Inn. 


HE  rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  and  the 
roads  of  Gristonshire  which,  at  their 
best,  are  but  faint  imitations  of  what 
they  ought  to  be,  were  unsurpassably 
wretched  and  difficult  to  travel  on  one  storm)'  night 
in  the  summer  of ’86. 

My  good  horse  grew  restive  and  was  badly 
frightened  every  now  and  then,  as  some  thunder- 
bolt broke  the  dismal  silence,  or  the  lightning 
forks  lit  up  the  dark,  scarred  stumps  of  trees  by  the 
wayside,  making  them  appear  as  spectre  sentinels 
of  the  neighboring  little  cemetery. 

It  was  with  no  small  degree  of  joy  that  I beheld 
a little  further  on,  shining  from  the  brow  of  a rising 
knoll,  a faint  gleam  of  light  ; and  so  urging  my 
horse  to  a sharp  canter,  in  a few  moments  I reached 
the  ruins  of  an  old  hostelry,  which  went  under  the 
not  unappropriate  name  of  “ Cemetery  Inn.” 

Entering  the  door  I strode  into  the  kitchen  and 
was  surprised  to  see  the  only  occupant,  a haggard 
old  female,  apparently  asleep,  seated  before  the 
fire  which  was  slowly  dying  out,  while  two  perfect- 
ly black  cats  rested  on  either  of  her  shoulders,  and 
a third  lay  on  the  ground  at  her  feet. 

Awakened  by  the  noise  of  my  abrupt  entrance, 
she  started  to  her  feet  and  with  the  aid  of  a thick 
black  stick  came  hobbling  towards  me,  looking 
for  all  the  world  like  a fabled  witch  as  she  mum- 
bled her  surprise  at  the  lateness  of  my  arrival,  but 
courteously  enough,  inquiring  what  she  could  do 
for  me. 

Seating  myself  very  leisurely,  I told  her  that  a 
bite  of  supper  and  a bed  would  be  all  that  I re- 
quired, for  which  I would  pay  her  liberally.  Hastily 
groping  about,  she  blew  up  the  scattered  embers 
into  a respectable  blaze,  placed  some  eatables  on 
the  table,  and  then,  after  looking  out  into  the  dark, 
mysterious  night,  she  took  her  seat  opposite  to  me, 
and  rocking  her  aged  form  from  side  to  side,  groan- 
ing the  while  and  muttering  “ Just  such  a night,  just 
such  a night  ! ” 


Somewhat  alarmed  at  the  strange  conduct  of  the 
old  dame,  I besought  her  not  to  be  so  agitated. 
While  I was  endeavoring  to  calm  her,  1 was  checked 
by  a cold,  almost  lifeless,  yet  penetrating  stare,  and 
a voice  warningly  raised:  "0  ye  know  nothing, 
nothing,  nothing.”  Humoring  her,  but  feeling  far 
from  at  ease,  I replied  that  I was  indeed  ignorant, 
and  prayed  her  to  relate  to  me  what  was  now  en- 
grossing her  mind.  She  kept  silent  for  a few 
moments,  during  which  time  the  aforesaid  black 
cats  took  their  former  positions,  and  the  fire  Cast  its 
dull,  flickering  shadows  on  the  floor,  walls  and  ceil- 
ing of  the  bare  little  room  ; then  she  told  me  the 
following  story  in  a low,  squeaky  voice,  but  with 
terrible  earnestness. 

Just  such  a dark,  stormy,  ghostly  night  as  this 
two  years  before,  there  came  to  her  inn  two  strang- 
ers, wrapped  up  in  great  travelling  coats,  seeking 
shelter  and  hospitality  under  her  humble  roof.  Of 
the  two  one  was  a tall,  dark,  somewhat  handsome 
man,  while  his  companion  was  a young  girl,  ex- 
tremely fair,  with  light  golden  hair,  a broad,  smooth 
forehead,  beautiful  white  teeth  and  bluish-black 
eyes  ; but  strange  to  say,  she  was  dressed  in  a pure 
white  garment.  They  finished  their  meal  in  silence 
and,  when  the  time  for  going  to  rest  approached, 
the  husband  or  rather  father,  bade  the  girl  to 
ascend  the  stairs  and  occupy  the  only  room  in  the 
house,  while  he  would  pass  the  night  in  the  kitchen. 
She  obeyed,  but  in  so  listless  and  hesitating  a man- 
ner that  she  seemed  to  move  rather  by  his  will  than 
her  own. 

The  night  passed  on  ; without  the  storm  raged 
and  battled  with  the  shutters  and  window-panes. 
Down  towards  the  cemetery,  phosphoric  gleams  and 
flashes  of  lightning  gave  the  lone  house  an  exceed- 
ingly sinister  and  forbidding  appearance.  Near 
midnight  the  hostess  was  awakened  by  one  loud, 
piercing  shriek,  proceeding  from  the  chamber  of  the 
young  lady  and,  hastening  upstairs,  she  entered 
the  room,  and  staggered  an  instant  at  the  fearful 
scene  presented  to  her  gaze.  There,  on  a table, 
lay  the  body  of  that  beautiful  gill,  her  mouth  drawn 
tight  in  token  of  intense  suffering,  yet  with  a sort  of 
dismal  smile  haunting  the  countenance,  pallid  yet 
with  a soft,  deceiving  glow  on  her  cheeks,  and  her 
exquisite  eyes  fixed  in  the  dull,  cold  stare  of  death. 

No  trace  of  her  companion  could  be,  or  has  since 
been  found,  nor  were  there  any  marks  of  violence 
on  the  beautiful,  young  corpse.  An  alarm  was  im- 
mediately sent  out,  and  by  morning  all  the  neigh- 
bors were  assembled,  and  then,  perplexed  and  trou- 
bled, they  performed  the  only  charitable  act  left 
them  to  do  for  the  unhappy  hostess,  by  burying  the 
mysterious  dead.  Since  that  day  no  stranger  save 
myself  had  entered  into  her  lonely  abode,  and  it 
was  the  common  belief  that  the  house  was  cursed 
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and  haunted.  Nor  could  further  questioning  elicit 
any  more  information  from  the  old  woman  ; and  so, 
when  she  conducted  me  to  my  bedroom,  placed  a 
lamp  on  the  table  and  withdrew,  I was  only  too  de- 
lighted to  retire. 

The  room  itself  was  far  from  being  luxuriantly 
furnished.  In  one  corner,  near  the  door,  a rather 
delapidated  looking  bedstead  stood  ; in  the  centre 
was  a long,  deal  table  with  a deep  gash  in  it,  im- 
pairing the  otherwise  smooth  surface.  There  were 
two  windows  in  the  room  ; next  to  one  of  these, 
standing  about  six  feet  from  the  floor,  was  a kind  of 
dresser  with  a shelf  on  top,  from  which  hung  a long, 
white  piece  of  cloth  in  front  ; a chair,  an  old  trunk 
and  a rickety  washstand  completed  the  furniture. 

How  long  I slept  I know  not,  but  on  awakening 
all  was  dark  and  still,  save  when  the  cannonades  of 
heaven  shook  the  house  as  though  it  were  a leaf, 
and  made  every  window  rattle.  I now  began  to 
think  of  the  tale  told  me  the  previous  evening.  In 
truth  I was  rather  terrified  to  think  that  I should  be 
almost  alone  in  that  dark,  mysterious  house  where 
so  horrible  a crime  had  been  committed.  I could 
feci  the  cold  perspiration  stand  out  on  my  temples, 
as  I surmised  that  I was  not  only  in  the  same  house 
but  even  in  the  same  room  in  which  the  deed  had 
been  done  ! 

Yes,  the  more  I thought  the  firmer  grew  my  con- 
victions ! Did  she  not  say  there  was  a table  in  the 
room  on  which  the  body  had  been  found,  and  was  * 
there  not  one  in  my  room  ? Did  she  not — but  here 
the  terrible  truth  flashed  full  upon  me — this  was  the 
only  bedroom  up-stairs,  and  it  had  doubtless  been 
so  for  many  years  Yes,  surely,  this  was  the  room 
haunted  by  that  pure,  young  spirit! 

I tried  to  shriek  ; I was  unable  ; I endeavored  to 
open  my  eyes  to  see  if  dawn  had  come  within  the 
past  ten  minutes,  but  I could  not.  My  limbs  seemed 
frozen  and  paralyzed,  and  my  mind  suffered  intense 
torture. 

Suddenly  the  sound  of  a bell  broke  in  upon  my 
ear,  but  I was  unable  to  tell  whether  it  was  real  or  a 
phantom  of  my  fancy.  Twelve  strokes  sounded,  and 
then  a tremendous  volley  seemed  to  shake  the 
earth,  when  I,  as  if  charged  with  electricity,  sprang 
up  in  bed  and  opened  my  eyes. 

Unconsciously  they  sought  the  table  on  which 
appeared  a long,  gleaming  streak  of  dull  white 
color  ; surprised  and  shaking  with  fear,  I raised  my 
eyes  and  looked  into  the  furthest  corner  of  the 
room,  and  there  I beheld  two  bright  fires  fixed  on 
me  and  moving  from  side  to  side.  Just  then  a flash 
of  lightning  revealed  a waving  white  shroud  under 
the  luminous  bodies.  Trembling,  I sank  back  on 
my  couch.  Again  the  lightning  flashed,  and  again 
I beheld  the  form,  with  what  I now  considered  in- 
human eyes,  approaching  me.  I moaned.  I could 


do  no  more  ! Once  more  a peal  of  thunder  louder 
than  before,  a rush  of  wind,  a long,  low,  childlike 
cry,  causing  my  blood  to  freeze,  prevaded  the  apart- 
ment. The  next  instant  a crash  was  heard,  the 
phantom  had  disappeared  and  I had  fainted. 

It  was  some  days  later,  when  I had  fully  recov- 
ered from  the  almost  fatal  illness  into  which  the 
violent  tension  of  my  nerves  had  thrown  me,  that  I 
made  inquiries  about  the  occurrences  of  that  terrible 
night.  I then  learned  that  I had  been  discovered 
by  my  old  hostess  who,  missing  one  of  her  pet 
cats,  had  come  to  see  if,  by  chance,  it  had  strayed 
into  my  room. 

In  passing  through  the  kitchen  she  had  knocked 
to  the  floor  a large  dinner-bell  which,  as  it  rolled 
along,  continued  to  ring  for  a few  seconds.  She 
reached  my  door  just  as  that  terrific  peal  of  thunder 
had  passed  over,  so  tremendous  indeed,  that  it 
shook  the  very  building  and  caused  to  topple  over 
the  dresser  with  its  long,  white  cloth.  She  found 
me  lying  senseless  on  my  bed,  while  the  poor  cat 
was  discovered  hiding  underneath  in  the  last  stages 
of  feline  terror. 

Then  I understood  it  all.  The  cat  had  undoubt- 
edly climbed  up  on  the  dresser,  and  it  was  her  eyes 
and  the  cry  which  she  uttered,  as  the  dresser  began 
to  fall,  that  had  so  frightened  me.  The  white  cloth 
was  the  ghost,  and  my  imagination  supplied  the 
rest. 

Francis  O'Neill,  Jr.,  ’96. 

The  Delphic  (Ovacles. 

HE  most  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  oracles 
was  that  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  a city 
built  on  the  southwestern  slope  of  Mt. 
Parnassus  in  Phocis.  The  origin  of  this 
lamous  shrine  was  founded  on  a remarkable  occur- 
rence. 

It  had  been  observed  that  goats  feeding  on 
Parnassus  were  thrown  into  convulsions,  as  if  intox- 
icated, when  they  approached  a certain  long  cleft  in 
the  side  of  the  mountain.  This  was  owing  to  a 
peculiar  vapor  arising  out  of  the  side  of  the  cavern  ; 
and  so  strange  was  its  influence  on  the  goats  that 
one  of  the  goatherds  was  induced  to  examine  the 
cause.  Leaning  far  over  the  opening,  and  inhaling 
the  intoxicating  air,  he  was  seized  with  a fit  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  uttered  wild  and  strange  expressions 
that  passed  for  prophecies.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  country,  unable  to  explain  the  circum- 
stance, imputed  the  incoherent  ravings  to  divine  in- 
spiration. Thus  the  fact  became  known,  and  was 
speedily  circulated.  Attracted  by  curiosity,  many 
came  and  experienced  similar  effects,  and  the  place 
became  famous  as  one  revered  and  favored  by  the 
gods.  At  first  a mere  cottage,  thatched  with  laurel, 
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was  raised  to  the  god  Apollo  ; afterwards  one  of 
considerable  architecture  and  beauty,  which  lasted 
until  destroyed  by  fire  in  548  B.C.,  and  finally,  the 
last  and  most  magnificent,  built  by  an  Athenian 
family  forced  to  leave  home  by  the  tryant  Hippias. 
The  prophetic  influence  was  at  first  variously  attri- 
buted to  the  goddess  Earth,  to  Neptune,  to  Themis 
and  to  others,  but  was  at  length  assigned  to  Apollo, 
and  to  him  alone.  To  his  honor  they  afterwards 
built  a city  which,  owing  to  the  Delphic  shrine,  be- 
came the  most  celebrated  in  Phocis. 

At  this  Delphic  shrine  a priestess  named  Pythia 
was  appointed,  whose  office  it  was  to  inhale  the  hal- 
lowed air.  She  was  prepared  for  this  duty  by  vows  of 
temperance  and  chastity  and  by  previous  ablutions  at 
the  fountain  ofCastilia,  and  being  crowned  with  laurel 
was  seated  on  a tripod  similarly  adorned,  which  was 
placed  over  the  chasm,  whence  the  divine  afflatus 
issued.  Sometimes  she  chewed  the  leaves  of  a 
sacred  laurel  tree  which  grew  near  by,  and  the 
frenzy  that  followed  may  likewise  be  attributed  to 
its  effects.  While  performing  her  sacerdotal  duties, 
her  words,  or  rather  mere  sounds,  were  interpreted 
by  the  priests  as  inspirations. 

In  such  great  repute  were  priests  and  priestesses 
held  by  the  people  that  they  were  considered  as 
members  of  Apollo’s  family.  Ministers  of  a neigh- 
boring town  were  in  charge  of  the  adornment  of  the 
shrine  and  its  surroundings  ; and  as  the  people  were 
taught  to  give  one-tenth  of  the  spoils  of  war  to  its 
decoration,  and  princes  and  nations  vied  with  one 
another  in  the  munificence  of  their  gifts,  the  city, 
temple  and  grove  became  so  beautiful  that  thousands 
visited  them.  The  ceremonies  were  in  charge  of 
the  Delphians,  and  they  decreed  when  Apollo 
would  speak. 

Herodotus  makes  mention  of  many  remarkable 
oracles  delivered  at  Delphi,  but  as  a general  thing 
the  answers  were  ambiguous,  and  so  cautiously 
worded  asto  seem  true  whatever  might  be  the  event. 
Such  was  the  answer  given  to  Croesus,  King  of  Lydia, 
when  he  consulted  the  oracle  concerning  the  result 
of  his  expedition  against  the  Medes. 

The  Pythia  told  him  that  by  crossing  the  river 
Halys  he  would  ruin  a great  empire,  but  as  she  did 
not  say  which  empire,  whether  his  own  or  that  of 
his  enemy,  the  oracle  could  not  fail  of  fulfilment. 

After  a long  period  the  priests  were  suspected  of 
bribery,  as  they  made  the  oracles  give  certain  an- 
swers according  to  the  sum  of  money  paid.  On  this 
account  Neoptolemus,  one  of  their  number,  was  slain. 
After  these  revelations  of  fraud,  Apollo  became  si- 
lent, except  occasionally,  and  even  then  were  the 
oracles  suspected  of  forgery.  Sylla,  whowassentto 
borrow  money  from  the  oracle,  was  informed  bv  a 
messenger,  on  approaching  the  shrine,  that  he  heard 
the  sound  of  a harp  playing  within.  Sylla  answered 


that  the  pleasing  sound  was  a sign  of  the  good-will 
of  the  god,  and  thereupon  despatching  his  soldiers 
he  robbed  it.  Later,  Nero  plundered  it  of  five  hun- 
dred brazen  images,  and  Constantine  the  Great  de- 
spoiled it  to  a greater  extent,  carrying  off  all  its 
effects,  even  the  tripod  with  which  he  adorned  the 
hippodrome  in  his  new  city  of  Constantinople. 

T.  O'Shea,  ’96. 


& ptidsummcv  Right's  ffreatn. 


HOULD  you  tell  any  carping  critic  that  a 
school  of  small  boys  were  to  present  "A 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,”  he  would 
surely  laugh  and  say,  “ Impossible!  ” 

Yet,  had  he  been  present,  at  the  production  given 
by  the  Preparatory  School  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s 
College,  he  would  have  been  most  agreeably  sur- 
prised. 

From  a critical  standpoint  the  play  was  excel- 
lent; and  with  the  necessary  allowances  for  the 
youth  of  the  performers,  the  unanimous  opinion 
must  be  that  it  was  marvellous. 

The  scenic  effects  and  costuming  were  beautiful, 
especially  in  the  third  act.  The  scene  represents  a 
moonlight  wood ; and,  by  exquisite  electrical  effects, 
the  fairy  revels  were  made  so  realistic  that  one 
could  almost  imagine  himself  in  Wonderland. 

The  cast  gave  evidence  not  only  of  undoubted 
histrionic  talent,  but  also  of  training  that  must  have 
been  painstaking  and  persevering  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. The  assumption  of  the  part  of  Bottom  by 
Master  Thomas  Chetwood,  was  surely  the  hit  of 
the  evening;  his  enunciation,  gestures  and  stage 
business  were  almost  perfect.  He  gave  his  lines  an 
interpretation  that  was  pleasing  and,  at  the  same 
time,  amazing  for  one  of  his  years;  and  this,  too, 
under  circumstances  which  would  be  annoying  to  an 
older  actor. 

The  other  characters  were  presented  in  a mas- 
terly manner,  notably  Puck  and  Flute.  Master 
Francis  J.  McKenna  did  some  clever  work  as  Thisbe 
in  the  last  act.  Master  Charles  Connor,  as  Puck, 
was  just  what  the  part  calls  for — an  animated  little 
sprite;  his  grace  and  sweet  voice  enhanced  the  del- 
icacy with  which  Shakespeare  has  drawn  this  char- 
acter. 

The  music,  both  orchestral  and  vocal,  was  at 
once  charming,  well-chosen  and  well  arranged. 
Unhappily,  though,  Mendelssohn’s  beautiful  Noc- 
turne was  evidently  not  the  music  that  the  audience 
required,  and  their  appreciation,  Boetian-like,  was 
reserved  for  the  dramatic  work.  The  dances  and 
the  groupings  for  tableau  were  artistic,  and  went  off 
with  a spirit  and  accuracy  that  spoke  well  of  careful 
training. 

The  boys  and  their  instructors  deserve  the  high- 
est praise  for  the  courage  and  skill  which  they  dis- 
played in  presenting  this  ambitious  piece  of  work, 
unattended  by  any  of  the  hitches  that  are  apt  to 
characterize  an  amateur  performance. 

The  Owl  Critic, 
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set  to  work  at  once  to  develop  pitchers,  catchers 
and  batsmen  for  next  year  and  the  year  after  ? Why 
wait  until  the  last  moment  and  then  hope  to  have 
good  luck  crown  our  efforts  ? 

It  is  an  unmistakable  fact  that  the  teams  which 
practise  hardest  prove  to  be  most  successful.  It 
naturally  follows  and  is  also  undeniable  that  the 
teams  which  practise  least  prove  to  be  the  least 
successful.  The  Fordhams  of  this  year  have  only 
been  apprised  of  this  condition  of  affairs  when  they 
have  reached  a very  late  hour.  There  never  was  a 
time  when  so  many  of  our  best  players  left  us  all  at 
once,  and  consequently  there  never  was  a time  when 
the  weakness  of  the  team  manifested  itself  so  plainly 
as  it  did  on  the  opening  day  of  the  present  season. 
It  furnishes  the  men  who  will  hold  places  on  the 
team  in  future  years  with  an  illustration  of  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  begin  at  once  to  develop  material  for 
the  years  that  are  to  follow,  and  how  necessary  it  is 
to  do  so  if  success  is  desired  and  if  the  sentiment 
will  still  prevail  of  endeavoring  to  furnish  a pleasant 
spring  and  summer  to  the  other  students  of  the 
College. 

* ‘ * 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  man  who  unauthori- 
tatively  represented  Fordham  in  the  College  Conven- 
tion at  Syracuse  on  April  6th,  would  have  done  a great 
deal  of  harm  if  the  event  were  allowed  to  slip  by  un- 
noticed and  and  uncorrected.  But  in  the  face  of  what 
happened  during  the  course  of  business  at  the  con- 
vention we  feel  called  upon  to  challenge  the  right 
of  the  man  who  so  represented  us.  The  candidate  for 
President  coming  from  Harvard,  was  beaten  by  one 
vote  by  the  candidate  coming  from  the  University 
of  New  York.  The  result  was  12  to  13  ; so  that  one 
vote,  would  have  changed  the  election.  We  desire 
to  state  that  if  the  representative  who  voted  under 
the  guise  of  a student  of  Fordham  College  had 
voted  properly  the  candidate  from  Harvard  would 
have  been  elected.  We  cannot  help  but  look  for 
an  opportunity  to  repay  the  gentlemen  from  Har- 
vard who  were  instrumental  in  naming  our  repre- 
sentative to  the  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Meeting  for 
the  position  of  treasurer  in  ’93  and  for  the  vote  which 
the  Harvard  representative  cast  for  our  man  for  the 
same  office  in  ’94. 

Such  a breach,  as  falsely  representing  a college  on 
any  occasion,  when  college  representatives  are 
gathered  together  and  especially  in  a case  where 
one  vote  could  change  the  elections,  we  consider  a 
gross  injustice  both  to  ourselves  and  the  other 
colleges  that  suffer  thereby,  and  a piece  of  business 

to  which  no  fair  college  man  ought  to  resort. 

* 

* * 

We  are  told  by  astronomers  that  by  means  of  a 
powerful  telescope  spots  may  be  discerned  in  the 
sun.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  it  would  not  require  a 
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HE  game  which  we  played  with  Williams 
exposed  the  Fordhams  to  many  criti- 
cisms. Notably  among  them  was  the 
cry  against  the  weak  batting,  for  it  is  in 
this  respect  that  the  team  seemed  to  have  fallen  far 
behind  the  record  of  previous  years.  It  was  antici- 
pated that  the  team  would  be  weak  at  the  bat.  We 
have  lost  most  of  the  men  who  could  be  relied  on  to 
do  good  service  when  it  was  needed — Kiernan, 
Carmody,  Ryan,  Sweeney,  Sullivan,  Rourke,  Smith, 
Rafter — who  seemed  to  be  the  mainstay  of  the  team 
and  without  whom  we  have  fallen  into  something 
which  seems  to  be  nigh  on  to  despair.  But  why 
should  this  be  the  case  ? Are  not  the  advantages 
for  training  a team  equally  as  good  now  as  they 
were  when  the  famous  second  baseman  of  '88  and 


’89 


thought 


it  nothing'  to  drive  a ball  to  the 


toboggan  slide  in  far  left  field  ? Are  we  not  equally 
as  well  off  now  as  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Thomas 
Carmody  thought  it  as  easy  to  “ shut  down”  pro- 
fessional teams  with  a few  hits  as  his  brother  Rob 
did  to  keep  the  best  college  teams  in  the  country 
from  spoiling  his  reputation  ? These  men  were  not 
hired  players,  but  bona  fide  students.  They  enter- 
ed college  as  “green”  about  the  game  as  any  new 
unaspiring  base-ballist  who  makes  his  appearance 
among  us  now.  We  think  that  this  ought  to  be  an 
incentive  to  the  men  who  seem  to  have  given  up  all 
hope  of  ever  again  presenting  a first-class  team. 
We  think  that  it  ought  to  be  a factor  in  dispelling 
the  lethargy  which  undoubtedly  has  gained  a foot- 
hold in  the  vicinity  of  First  Division.  Why  not 
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very  strong  lens  to  detect  spots  in  the  New  York 
Sun.  On  more  than  one  occasion  we  have  been 
carelessly  misrepresented  both  in  regard  to  our 
foot-ball  and  base-ball  games.  We  have  already 
spoken,  in  these  columns,  about  a certain  foot-ball 
game  which  was  unfairly  reported  in  the  Sun  last 
fall  ; and  we  might  have  spoken  on  many  other 
occasions  in  contradiction  to  other  articles  which 
were  promiscuously  printed  in  the  same  paper,  if 
they  had  involved  any  interests  of  great  importance. 

The  latest  discrepancy  that  appeared  in  the  Sun 
about  our  Athletics  was  in  connection  with  the 
Fordham-St.  James’  Union  base-ball  game,  which 
was  played  on  the  2 2nd  of  April.  Seven  innings 
were  reported  as  having  been  played  while  in  reality 
five  only  were  finished,  and  the  pitcher  of  the 
opposite  team  was  accredited  with  striking  out 
seventeen  men,  but  the  fact  is  that  scarcely  half  a 
dozen  of  the  Fordhams  were  put  out  in  this  manner 
during  the  entire  five  innings.  The  report  of  the 
game,  moreover,  did  not  say  a word  about  the 
Fordhams  tieing  the  score  in  their  half  of  the  last 
inning  which  could  not,  it  is  true,  be  put  in  the  real 
score,  owing  to  the  abrupt  finish  of  the  game,  but 
which  might  have  been  remarked  in  a complete  and 
fair  report  of  the  game. 

What  it  is  that  contributes  to  give  us  such  poor 
representation  in  the  paper  in  which  we  have  always 
been  anxious  to  see  our  games  reported,  wre  cannot 
determine.  Is  it  because  some  of  the  players  who 
face  us  in  our  contests  with  local  teams  are  reporters 
for  the  sporting  department  of  the  Sun  ? Or  is  it 
because  we  are  generally  victorious  that  we  are  not 
given  due  credit  in  the  report  of  the  game  ? Judging 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  Fordhams  and  the 
Invincibles  have  been  treated  lately  we  are  inclined 
to  answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative. 

.v. 

* " * 

Since  the  Cadet  organization  has  been  in  existence 
at  Fordham.each  succeeding  year  has  had  its  new 
features.  It  has,  indeed,  been  a successful  insti- 
tution from  the  very  beginning,  and  an  institution 
which  has  aided  in  no  meagre  way  in  the  develop- 
ment of  physical  culture,  in  the  inculcation  of  habits 
of  discipline,  and  in  the  dissemination  of  a few  ol 
the  ideas  which  prevail  in  the  science  of  military 
tactics.  But  without  dwelling  on  the  effects  which 
the  organization  produces,  we  merely  wish  to  say  a 
word  about  the  battalion  in  general.  The  entrance 
of  the  day  scholars  into  ranks  has  considerably  in- 
creased our  number  and  at  the  same  time  greatly 
improved  the  appearance  of  the  companies.  The 
same  precision  is  still  noticeable  in  drill  which  has 
been  seen  in  other  years.  As  a result  of  the  in- 
crease in  number  platoon-drill  has  been  receiving  a 
great  deal  of  attention  and  has  been  more  success- 
fully gone  through  than  at  any  former  time.  The 


exceptionally  fine  weather  which  came  with  the 
early  Spring  gave  splendid  opportunity  to  make 
ready  for  Inspection  and  Competition  drills  and  for 
our  visit  to  the  city  on  Decoration  Day.  The  ques- 
tion of  a change  in  the  uniform  has  been  agitated, 
that  is,  in  the  dress  uniform.  The  leggings  and 
cross-belts  may  be  discarded,  and  an  imitation  of  the 
j Summer  uniform  of  the  West  Pointer  will  be  at- 
tempted, with  the  exception,  however,  of  the  full- 
dress  coat. 

So  that  we  see  the  present  year  is  not  behind  in 
endeavoring  to  make  an  advancement.  The  day  is 
certainly  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  see  the  inno- 
vation of  a full-dress  uniform  in  the  College  Bat- 
talion, and  now  that  there  has  been  a stride  made  in 
that  direction,  it  must  be  judged  that  a growing  in- 
terest is  spreading  itself  in  the  military  affairs  of 
the  College. 

# 

* * 

We  extend  our  congratulations  to  Mr.  Kane,  ’95, 
who  has  recently  become  an  editor  of  the  MONTH- 
LY. Before  he  became  a permanent  member  ot  the 
staff,  the  MONTHLY  printed  an  article  of  his  on 
“ David  Copperfield,”  which  formed  an  attractive 
feature  of  the  issue  in  which  it  appeared  and  made 
us  rather  anxious  to  see  more  of  the  productions  of 
his  pen.  Now  that  he  has  become  an  editor  he  will 
naturally  devote  more  time  to  the  FORDHAM 
MONTHLY,  and  contribute  to  its  pages  a few  more 
articles  of  the  color  of  the  one  mentioned  above. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  when  .the  time 
comes  for  the  selection  of  a new  editor  it  is  not 
made  indiscriminately.  Certain  conditions  must  be 
fulfilled,  and  principally  among  them  stand  the  ac- 
quirement of  a certain  percentage  in  class  work  and 
an  active  interest  in  behalf  of  the  College  paper  and 
everything  appertaining  to  it,  with  the  sine  qua  non, 
of  course,  that  contributions  must  be  frequently 
made  to  its  columns. 

From  a great  many  of  our  exchanges  we  gather 
the  knowledge  that  students  become  editors  of 
their  College  papers  only  by  means  of  superior 
success  in  competitive  examinations.  Although 
this  method  is  not  followed  out  in  regard  to  the 
editors  of  the  FORDHAM  MONTHLY,  yet  it  is  often 
by  means  of  competition,  not  directly  but  indirectly, 
that  the  new  editor  is  chosen. 

William  A.  Ferguson,  ’94. 


ilotcs  by  the  Mia y. 

FRY  Rev.  Wm.  O’Brien  Pardow,  S.J.,  and 
Rev.  Wm.  Clarke,  S.J.,  while  spending 
about  ten  days  at  the  College,  visited  the 
different  classes  and  expressed  them- 
selves very  much  pleased  with  the  work  of  the 
boys.  P'r.  Pardow  and  Fr.  Clarke  were  also  inter- 
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ested  spectators  at  all  the  games  of  base-ball  played 
by  the  Fordhams  and  Invincibles  with  outside 
clubs. 

On  Sunday,  April  22d,  Fr.  Pardow  preached  a 
sermon  on  the  Gospel  of  the  day.  The  boys  were 
very  attentive,  and  afterwards  spoke  enthusiasti- 
cally about  the  sermon. 

* # 

Tire  funeral  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  O’Farrell, 
of  the  Catholic  Diocese  of  Trenton,  which  took 
place  Thursday, April  12th,  at  St.  Mary’s  Cathedral, 
was  attended  by  thousands  of  Catholics  and  about 
200  of  the  leading  dignitaries  of  that  Church,  as  well 
as  some  Protestant  clergymen  from  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  Only  a limited  number  of  the  dead 
prelate’s  followers  were  able  to  find  accommodations 
in  the  church,  where  the  body  lay  in  state. 

Rev.  Thomas  Campbell,  S.  J.,  President  of  the 
St.  Francis  Xavier  College,  of  New  York,  and 
formerly  President  of  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham, 
preached  the  funeral  sermon,  dwelling  at  length  on 
the  kindness  of  the  dead  prelate  to  the  young  mem- 
bers of  the  Church. 

* * 

On  Sunday,  April  the  8th,  Rev.  Peter  J.  O’Calla- 
ghan, of  the  Paulist  Fathers,  New  York  City, 
preached  in  Appleton  Chapel,  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. It  was  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  the 
great  American  University  that  a Catholic  clergy- 
man enjoyed  this  rare  privilege.  The  subject  of  his 
discoure  was  “ Rationalism  in  Faith.” 

* * 

Few  of  the  many  admirers  of  that  touching  Scotch 
melody  “Annie  Laurie  ” which  appears  on  the  pro- 
gramme of  our  public  debate,  are  aware  of  the  facts 
that  gave  rise  to  it. 

A gentleman  who  resided  on  the  farm  next  to 
James  Laurie,  Annie’s  father,  and  who  was  person- 
ally acquainted  with  both,  as  also  with  the  author 
of  the  song,  gives  us  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge. 

James  Laurie  owned  a very  large  farm  called 
Traglestown,  in  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland.  He  hired 
a great  deal  of  help.  Among  those  that  he  employed 
was  a man  named  Wallace,  to  act  as  foreman. 
While  in  his  employ  Mr.  Wallace  fell  in  love 
with  Annie  Laurie  who  was  at  this  time  about  sev- 
enteen, having  been  born  in  the  year  1827. 

Her  father  soon  learned  of  the  affection  existing 
between  them  and  forthwith  discharged  her  admirer. 
He  went  to  his  home,  which  was  in  Maxweltons, 
and  was  taken  sick  the  very  night  he  reached  there. 

The  next  morning  when  Annie  heard  of  it,  she 
came  to  his  bedside  and  waited  on  him  until  he 
died. 

It  was  on  his  death-bed  that  he  composed  the 
song  entitled  “ Annie  Laurie.” 


On  Saturday,  April  14th,  the  Georgetown  rep- 
resentatives defeated  the  Columbian  boys,  for  the 
third  time,  in  debate.  The  question  was,  “Resolved 
that  the  United  States  government  should  annex 
the  Hawaiian  Island.  ” The  men  from  Georgetown 
spoke  on  the  negative  side. 

Mr.  Daniel  M.  Kellogg  was  the  Colossus  of  the 
debate.  He  reviewed  in  his  opening  remarks  the 
history  of  the  acquisition  of  territory  by  the  United 
States,  and  said  that  the  present  proposition  was 
without  precedent  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
Never  before  had  territory  apart  from  the  North 
American  continent  been  annexed  by  this  country, 
and  the  speaker  thought  that  now  was*  not  the  time 
to  establish  a precedent  in  this  connection.  He 
claimed  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
contemplated  no  addition  to  its  territory  such  as 
that  proposed  by  the  affirmative.  He  said  that  the 
annexation  of  Hawaii  would  establish  a precedent 
which  might  result  in  the  annexation  of  many  other 
small  nations,  and  instead  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  we  would  become  the  United  States  of  the 
whole  earth.  He  then  discussed  the  injustice  to 
Hawaii  of  bringing  her  under  our  government  without 
giving  her  inhabitants  the  full  measure  of  American 
liberty.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  allowed  Hawaii  to 
come  into  the  Union  as  a state,  it  would  be  exceed- 
ingly distasteful  to  have  Kanaka  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives taking  partin  the  making  ofthe  laws  for 
the  free  people  of  America.  The  speaker  then  ques- 
tioned  the  desire  for  annexation  which  was  said  to 
exist,  and  said  that  the  annexationists  of  the  island 
were  afraid  to  submit  the  question  to  a popular  vote 
In  concluding,  he  said  that  he  thought  that  honesty 
and  justice  required  that  Hawaii  be  allowed  to  carve 

out  her  own  destiny  as  an  independent  nation. 

' * * 

On  Tuesday,  April  24th,  the  St.  John's  Debating 
Society  will  hold  its  annual  public  debate. 

The  question  of  debate  is  : 

“ Resolved  : That  the  nation’s  policy  toward  the 
Indians  has  been  just  and  humane.” 

The  speakers  for  the  affirmative  are  : Edward  M. 
Hayes,  ’95  ; Edward  M,  Lamb,  ’95  ; for  the  negative, 
John  J.  Dockry,  ’95,  J.  Harding  Fisher,  ’95. 

In  the  next  issue  of  the  MONTHLY  we  hope  to 
give  a full  account  of  the  Debate,  as  also  of  the  fes- 
tivities in  honor  of  Rev.  Father  Rector. 

* * 

On  Wednesday,  May  22d,  the  St.John’s  Dramatic 
Society  will  produce  “King  John  ” Elaborate  prep- 
arations are  being  made  for  it,  and  unlike  most  of 
the  presentations  at  the  college  it  will  be  accessible 
to  outsiders. 

■Jf  "Mr 

The  Students’  Library,  comprising  about  seven 
thousand  volumes,  is  situated  in  the  lower  part  of 
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Science  Hall.  It  is  a cosy  place  and  offers  many 
inducements  to  the  book-worm  and  student  on  a 
rainy  or  winter  day.  The  Senior  Debating  Society 
bolds  its  meetings  there,  as  the  most  appropriate 
place.  The  books  are  arranged  very  systematically 
in  eight  divisions  : Literature,  fiction,  biography, 
religion,  history,  science,  travels,  and  reference. 
Each  of  these  divisions  comprises  a certain  number 
of  cases  for  the  volumes  ; in  all  there  are  eighteen 
cases.  These  cases  are  numbered,  and  their  respec- 
tive shelves  are  lettered  from  A to  K.  Literature 
and  fiction  contain  the  most  books,  and  biography 
and  history  'are  next.  All  standard  works  may  be 
found  in  this  collection  and  there  are  also  very 
many  valuable  volumes. 

In  September,  1893,  Rev.  Father-  Hughes,  S.J., 
succeeded  Father  Hart,  S.J.,  the  former  librarian, 
and  with  him  commenced  an  entire  renovation. 
The  old  catalogue  was  abandoned  and  the  compila- 
tion of  a new  one  was  started.  The  work  was  an 
extremely  tedious  one  and  it  was  not  till  five  months 
had  elapsed  that  the  manuscript  was  ready  for  the 
printer.  The  catalogue  is  now  published  in  neat 
form,  and  is  very  complete.  Each  book  is 
catalogued  twice,  that  is,  under  the  actual  title  of 
the  book,  and  also  under  the  author’s  name.  This 
makes  the  catalogue  rather  bulky,  but  its  advan- 
tages are  very  manifest.  The  librarians  have  so 
familiarized  thefnselves  with  the  various  books  that 
they  can  at  any  moment  find  a required  book  for  any- 
one seeking  it.  The  librarian’s  assistants  are  Martin 
H.  Glynn,  ’94,  L.  Louis  Tracey,  ’95,  John  D. 
McCarthy,  ’96,  and  John  T.  Delaney,  ’97. 


Mlitli  the  (Old  |5oys. 


LMA  MATER  extends  her  heartiest  con- 
gratulations to  Rev.  Wm.  McNulty,  ’53 
Pastor  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Paterson t 
N.  J.  His  reply  to  those  busy-bodies 
who  pretend  to  be  his  friends  is  deserving  of  the 
highest  praise  ; it  is  a mirror  in  which  is  reflected 
the  beauty  of  a noble  soul. 

Very  recently,  “ Father  Mac”,  as  everybody 
affectionately  calls  him,  made  a handsome  present 
of  $1,000  to  St.  John’s  Sunday  School  Teachers’ 
Association  of  Paterson.  The  gift  is  to  go  toward 
the  new  building  of  the  Association. 

We  were  pleased  to  notice  among  the  audience 
at  the  public  debate,  Tuesday  evening,  April  24th, 
quite  a number  of  the  old  boys — Rev.  James 
Dougherty, ’63;  Dr.  James  N.  Butler,  '84;  Dr.  William 
E.  Howley  ’88  ; Dr.  Francis  Donlon,  ’88  ; Jos.  V. 
Morrisse,-  ’89  ; Hugh  McLaughlin,  ’93  ; Fairfax 
McLaughlin,  Jr.,  ’93. 


Dr.  John  S.  Young,  of  the  class  of  ’51,  writes  to 
us  as  follows  : 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
April  25th,  ’94. 

Editor  of  the  FORDHAM  MONTHLY, 

Dear  Sir  : — I had  fully  determined  to  accept 
your  kind  invitation  for  the  24th,  inst.,  but  absence 
from  the  city  prevented  me  from  enjoying  the 
pleasure  of  a visit  to  dear  “ Alma  Mater,”  and  listen- 
ing to  the  “ Public  Debate.” 

If  I am  not  mistaken  my  annual  subscription  ex- 
pires this  month.  Enclosed  you  will  please  find 
one  dollar  for  a renewal.  Many  years  have  passed 
by  since  I was  a student  of  old  St.  John’s,  but  the 
memory  of  Alma  Mater  is  still  dear  to  me. 

Respectfully, 

John  S.  Young,  M.D., 
Class  of  1851. 

— Doubtlessly  the  many  friends  of  Francis  J. 
McLean,  ’92,  will  be  delighted  to  learn  that  he  is  now 
attending  the  Gregorian  University  which  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  at  Rome.  He  speaks 
in  grand  terms  of  his  university  and  teachers,  whom 
he  declares  are  the  only  men  who  are  unaffected  by 
the  climate  or  surroundings.  In  describing  the 
church  of  St.  Ignatius,  where  St.  Aloysius  is  en- 
tombed, and  the  magnificent  Church  of  thejesu,  the 
resting  place  of  St.  Ignatius,  he  writes — “ but  Rome 
and  her  monuments  and  churches  are  too  great  to 
describe — you  must  come  and  see  for  yourself.”  He 
inquires  very  earnestly  about  his  friends  and  wishes 
to  be  remembered  to  all  at  Fordham. 

— George  Eccleston,  the  great  centre-fielder  and 
heavy  hitter  of  the  Fordhams  in  ’91,  paid  us  a visit 
April  the  25th.  He  is  looking  the  picture  of  perfect 
health.  George  informed  us  that  he  is  devoting  his 
time  to  agricultural  pursuits  in  Montgomery  County, 
Md.,  where  he  has  a farm.  Success  to  you  in  all 
your  undertakings. 

— Michael  J.  Sweeney,  ’88,  another  famous  ball- 
tosser  of  the  Fordhams,  spent  a few  hours  with  us 
Thursday,  the  26th. 

“ Sween  ” went  out  on  the  field  and  caught  flies 
as  in  the  days  of  his  prime,  when  he  helped  the  boys 
to  beat  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  score 
of  9 to  3. 

— We  are  pleased  to  notice  that  the  Hon.  T.  B. 
Minahan,  ’74,  was  one  of  the  prominent  speakers  at 
the  banquet  given  by  the  Knights  of  St.  Patrick  at 
the  Southern  Hotel,  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  March 
the  17th.  His  speech,  which  is  a masterly  oration, 
is  now  before  us.  The  subject  is  : “ America;  the 
Meaning  and  Mission  of  Her  Flag.”  The  St.  Louis 
Republic  for  March  the  1 8th,  says:  “ The  speech  of 
the  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Minahan,  of  Omaha,  Neb., 
was  a surprise  and  a revelation,  showing  the  born 
! orator  throughout  his  work.  Although  delivered 
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at  the  close  of  the  regular  program,  he  held  his 
audience  in  wrapt  attention  throughout,  and  was 
frequently  interrupted  with  prolonged  applause. 
The  man  was  in  the  matter  which  he  spoke.  He 
was  the  special  guest  of  the  Knights  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  more  than  redeemed  his  reputation  as  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  after-dinner  speakers  in  the 
country.  Mr.  Minahan  is  a prominent  lawyer  at 
Omaha,  but  will  soon  remove  to  New  York,  to 
practise  his  profession. 

(FROM  The  Bor  dent  ozun  Register .) 

©Mtuavy. 

ROBERT  W.  A.  FLYNN. 

“ Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall, 

And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north  wind’s  breath, 

And  stars  to  set — but  all, 

Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  O Death!  ” 

This  community  was  shocked  and  saddened  on 
last  Monday  morning  at  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Robert  W.  A.  Flynn,  who  had  been  ill  but  a few  days 
with  typhoid  fever. 

Robert  was  born  in  this  city  twenty-two  years 
ago.  After  receiving  the  rudiments  of  his  educa- 
tion here,  he  was  sent  to  the  Catholic  college  at 
Vineland  for  several  terms,  and  finished  his  school 
life  by  a course  of  several  years  at  St.  John’s  Col- 
lege, Fordham,  N.  Y.  In  both  of  these  institutions 
he  made  a good  record  for  earnest  work  and  correct 
deportment. 

He  then  chose  journalism  for  his  lifework,  and 
entered  his  father's  office  to  learn  the  business. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  was  faithful  and  conscien- 
tious ; prompt  and  honorable  in  all  his  transactions; 
modest,  unassuming,  and  obliging  in  his  manner. 

His  sudden  death  is  a great  blow  to  his  immediate 
family  and  a cause  of  genuine  sorrow  to  the  many 
friends  who  loved  and  esteemed  him. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  Wednesday  morning. 
The  floral  tributes  were  beautiful,  including  a cross, 
anchor  and  heart  from  the  Young  Men’s  Catholic 
Association,  of  which  he  was  a member,  and  a 
broken  column  from  the  employees  in  the  office. 

The  services  were  held  in  St.  Mary’s  Catholic 
Church,  which  large  edifice  was  almost  filled,  in 
spite  of  the  heavy  storm,  with  friends  anxious  to 
show  their  sympathy  and  respect.  Many  came  from 
a distance. 

Father  Connolly,  who  was  celebrant  of  the  High 
Mass  of  requiem,  preached  a touching  and  appropriate 
Sermon.  Fine  music  was  rendered  by  the  Cathedral 
choir  of  Trenton,  the  hymns  “ Angels  ever  bright 
and  fair”  and  “ Rest  thee”  being  particularly  sweet 
and  beautiful. 

The  remains  were  gently  laid  to  rest  in  the  Bor- 
dentown  Cemetery,  there  to  await  the  coming  of  the 
Resurrection  Morn. 


l^ovtUtamensia. 


FIRST  DIVISION  NOTES. 

E were  on  the  point  of  remarking,  how  sul- 
len looked  April  thisyear — mayhap  com- 
miserating the  ill-fortune  that  befell  the 
’Varsity  in  its  initiatory  games;  but  these 
last  beautiful  days  have  encouraged  us  to  think 
she  is  ready  to  smile  more  propitiously  upon  our 
future  undertakings. 

— With  regard  to  the  past  games  we  would  prefer 
to  recall  the  poet’s  line:  “ Where  ignorance  is — etc.  ” ; 
but  as  to  the  future  ones,  success  is  almost  assured. 

— The  Library  Catalogue  is  almost  finished  and 
now  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  binders.  Neither  time 
nor  labor  has  been  spared  to  furnish  us  with  an  ele- 
gant and  complete  catalogue,  and  for  this,  the  Divi- 
sion is  indebted  to  Rev.  Fr.  Hughes. 

— Of  late  many  seem  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege  to  consult  books  for  historical  imformation, 
and  not  only  they,  but  also  some  of  Fr.  Hughes  en- 
terprising mathematicians  seem  particularly  anxious 
to  patronize  the  Library  for  mathematical  purposes. 

— Almostall  the  Rhetoricians  embraced  theoppor- 
tunity  of  seeing  ’’Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  en- 
acted by  the  preparatory  department  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s  College.  We  cannot  presume  in  these 
limited  lines  to  describe  how  enjoyable  they  found 
the  entertainment. 

—Mr.  Kelly  has  the  sympathy  of  all  in  bearing  the 
loss  of  his  uncle. 

— Tom  Smith’s  work  at  Holy  Cross  is  watched 
with  great  interest  by  his  many  admirers  here,  and 
and  thus  far  he  has  well  sustained  his  Fordham 
fame. 

— Oh!  the  ineffable  bliss  that  thrills  through  and 
through,  when,  beneath  the  drooping  maples  with 
only  the  overpeering  moon  to  encroach  on  the  pri- 
vacy of  your  communion,  you  stroll  in  the  company 
of  a “friend”  at  even — hold  on  there,  until  we  finish 
— you  misunderstand — around  the  cinder  track, 
where  we  now  are  allowed  to  walk,  after  supper. 

— No  serious  damage  resulted  from  the  recent  bliz- 
zard that  attacked  us,  save  to  the  man  who  lost  his 
sleep. 

— Those  devoted  to  tennis  on  the  Division  seem 
to  regard  with  envy  the  interest  and  excitement  dis- 
played on  2nd.  during  their  tournament.  But  why 
can’t  a club  be  organized  amongst  us  to  construct 
a court. 

— We  think  it  only  fair,  2nd.  Division,  that  you  co- 
operate with  rst.  in  the  movement  to  procure  white 
trousers  for  the  cadet  uniform — they  are  cheaper, 
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cooler,  and  enh  ance  greatly  the  appearance  of  the 
battalion.  All  over  here  are  willing — it  therefore 
remains  for  you  to  act  speedily  in  the  matter. 

— The  frequent  visits  of  so  many  of  the  Faculty  to 
our  recreation  grounds  are  very  agreeable  and  en- 
couraging to  our  members. 

— Indubitable  it  is  that  great  preparations  are  now 
being  made  for  the  public  play;  but  we  are  at  a loss 
to  conjecture  just  what  Father  Rector  intends  by 
having  the  basement  of  the  theatre  cleared,  by  the 
evacuation  of  trunks  and  by  the  appearance  of  the 
carpenters  there.  Rifle  practice? 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  April  19th,  the  second 
team  visited  Fort  Schuyler  and  had  a game  with  the 
artillery  men.  The  game  was  exciting  in  its  finish  ; 
with  the  score  six  to  one  against  them  in  the  fourth 
inning,  Fordham  batted  out  six  runs  and  the  game- 
The  features  were  the  pitching  of  Synnott  and  the 
second  base  play  of  Phelan. 

The  trip  was  made  with  Father  Brosnan,  S.J.,  and 
Mr.  Howie,  S.J.,  and  altogether  was  well  enjoyed  ; 
the  usual  demonstrations  along  the  road  added  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  party  and  made  the  event  one  to 
be  earnestly  looked  for  again. 

L.  Louis  Tracey, ’95. 

BASEBALL. 

— The  opening  game  was  played  at  Fordham 
March  27th  with  the  strong  Williams’  College  team, 
who  played  a good  game  from  the  very  first  inning, 
though  a small  gale  swept  across  the  ground.  The 
score  by  innings  follows  : 

Williams,  . . 2 o 5 4 4 x = 15 

Fordham,  ..000100=1 

Base  hits — Fordham,  3 ; Williams,  6.  Struck  out 
— By  Tracey,  5 ; by  Lynch,  10.  Batteries — J.  Lynch 
and  Draper  ; Tracey  and  Boyle.  Umpire,  Doran. 

The  next  game  scheduled  was  with  the  nine  of 
the  General  Theological  Seminary,  but  a snow  storm 
visited  us  and  left  three  inches  of  snow  on  the 
ground,  rendering  the  game  impossible. 

On  April  15th  the  reorganized  Fordhams  met  the 
Madison  A.  C.  team  and  defeated  them  after  an  in- 
teresting game  by  the  following  score  : 

Fordham,  2002402  3 = 1 3 

Madison  A.  C.  1 1002000=4 

Base  hits — Fordham,  15;  Madisons,  5.  Errors — 
Fordham,  2-;  Madison,  5.  Struck  out — By  Tracey, 
11  ; by  Wright,  5.  Batteries — Tracey  and  Boyle; 
Wright  and  O’Neil.  Umpire,  Harrington. 

On  April  20th  the  Trinity  College  team  came 
down  from  Hartford  and  defeated  us  after  an  excit- 
ing  game  by  the  following  score: 

FordhAm,  20000  I 100=4 
Trinity,  0002  20420  = 10 


Base  hits — Fordham,  8;  Trinity,  10.  Errors — 
Fordham,  5;  Trinity,  5.  Struck  out — By  Tracey,  11  ; 
by  Buell,  7.  Batteries — Tracey  and  Boyle  ; Buell 
and  Williams.  Umpire,  Malloy. 

On  April  19th  the  Fordham  Reserves  defeated 
Fort  Schuyler  at  Davis’  Island  by  this  score  : 
Fordham  Reserves,  1 o o o o o o o 6=7 

Fort  Schuyler,  I o 2 o o 2 10  0=  6 

Base  hits — Reserves,  10 ; Fort  Schuyler,  8.  Er- 
rors— Reserves,  4;  Fort  Schuyler,  5.  Struck  out— 
By  Synnott,  14  ; by  Sullivan,  9.  Batteries — Synnott 
and  Delehanty  ; Sullivan  and  Hatje.  Umpire, 
Malloy. 

On  the  same  day  the  Fordham  Freshmen  went  to 
South  Orange  and  defeated  the  Seton  Hall  Reserves 
as  follows  : 

Fordham,  ’97,  2020040  1 1=10 

Seton  Hall  Res.  20300  1 000=6 

Battery — Fordham,  ’97,  Fogarty  and  Berger  ; 
S.  H.  Reserves,  Klays  and  Henry. 


SECOND  DIVISION  NOTES 

HE  summer  regulations  commenced  re- 
cently, though  the  boys  of  2nd.  Division 
have  been  anxiously  inquiring  about 
them  for  the  past  month.  These  regula- 
tions are  welcome  for  many  reasons,  but  particular- 
ly, for  the  associations  that  are  linked  with  the 
term  “summer.”  They  also  indicate  the  nearness  of 
that  awful  examination  and  the  danger  of  possible 
mishaps.  Instead  of  two  half-holidays,  drill  inclu- 
ded, there  is  now  a full  holiday  on  Thursday. 

— The  Division  extends  its  sincere  condolence  to 
George  Rooney,  who  was  recently  called  home  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  his  uncle. 

- On  April  15th,  the  feast  of  the  patronage  of  St. 
Joseph,  one  of  our  members  had  the  honor  of  ap- 
proaching, for  the  first  time,  the  Holy  Table. 
During  the  day  he  was  the  recipient  of  many  con- 
gratulations from  his  fellows.  On  that  day  he  was 
instrumental  in  moving  the  good  will  of  the  Rev- 
erend Disciplinarian,  and  by  his  entreaties  some 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  far  from  comfort- 
able were  made  happy  by  being  freed  from  short 
bounds. 

— Handsome  Easter  cards  were  given  to  each  boy 
through  the  kindness  of  a friend. 

— Many  of  the  sub-freshmen  are  sporting  their 
class  colors  very  prominently  of  late.  Lavender 
and  white  blend  well  together. 

— That  we  have  taste  for  English  literature  in  all 
its  phases  is  best  proved  by  the  long  files  of  lit- 
erary members  who  are  seen  every  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  wending  their  way  to  the  Library. 
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— The  much  frequented  pump  recently  required 
the  pump-doctor;  and  as  a consequence,  all  previous 
ailments  of  said  pump  have  vanished  and  sparkling 
water  flows  in  abundance  as  of  yore. 

— “Say,  James,  peep  into  the  gymnasium  and  see 
who  is  playing  that  piano.  Yes,  I thought  so,  it’s 
Reynolds.  ” 

— We  are  glad  to  see  among  the  Fordham  candi- 
dates, some  of  last  year’s  Invincibles  and  we  hope 
that  they  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  to  prove 
themselves  such. 

— Alpin  Graydon  paid  us  a short  visit  during  the 
month  and  looks  very  well.  At  present  he  is  in 
business  with  his  brother  in  the  city. 

— Not  many  days  ago  there  was  picked  up  in  or 
around  the  gymnasium,  a piece  of  paper  on  which 
was  carefully  written  these  words  : “ Post  pilam  est 
supra.”  It  is  surmised  that  it  is  a careful  rendering 
into  Latin  of  the  famous  “After  the  ball  is  over.” 
As  yet  no  owner  has  applied  for  the  paper. 

— Dunnigan’s  Oval  isanattraction  on  this  Division. 
Thither  groups  of  ball  “fiends”  may  be  seen  wend- 
ing their  way  every  day. 

—The  Corkscrews  have  won  every  game  they  have 
thus  far  played.  In  their  recent  game  with  the  Ikes 
they  batted  several  pitchers  out  of  the  box  and  won 
by  a score  of  26  to  6.  Capt.  Treanor,  owing  to  his 
constant  practice  with  the  Invincibles,  gives  little 
time  to  his  team. 

—Father  Mullan’s  select  walks  are  features  for 
those  who  have  cultivated  their  appetites  for  oysters. 
We  are  fast  approaching  the  months  which  have 
no  “ R’s.  ” 

— The  Invincible  Reserves  have  been  re-organ- 
ized.  James  Wall  has  been  elected  Captain.  The 
following  members  have  been  chosen  to  represent 
the  team:  Pitchers,  J.  Markham  and  J.  Armijo; 
Catcher,  J.  Joyce;  J.  Wall,  P.Kane,  and  T.  Adams, 
on  the  bases;  Short-stop,  J.  McVoy,  J.  Schwartz, 
C.  Adams  and  R.  McDonnell;  Fielders,  J.  Dunn, 
J.  Carrigan,  B.  McElroy  and  C.  Coughlan,  are 
substitutes. 

— Rank  formations  take  place  now  in  the  open 
air,  except  when  the  weather  will  not  permit. 

— The  principal  occupation  of  the  unemployed 
during  the  hours  of  recreation  is  base-ball  Even 
the  shoulder-bound  members  of  the  Division  are 
frequently  found  sliding  to  bases  on  Dunnigan’s  Oval. 

— The  base-ball  season  opened  on  the  home 
grounds,  April  1st.  The  opposing  team  was  the 
A.  G.  Spalding  Club  of  New  York.  After  a most 
exciting  and  interesting  game,  the  Invincibles  won 
by  a score  of  15  to  13.  The  Invincibles  played  well 


together  and  showed  the  result  of  steady  practice. 
April  5th,  there  was  a very  interesting  game  played 
with  the  Fordhams  which  resulted  in  a victory  for 
the  Fordhams  after  the  hardest  kind  of  playing  on 
the  part  of  the  Fordhams.  The  score  was  11  to  9. 

— The  3rd  game  to  record  was  one  played  with 
the  Senecas,  composed  of  members  of  the  Counsel 
B.  B.  Club,  the  Cecilians  and  Harlem  Catholic  Club. 
Notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  age  and  experi- 
ence of  the  opposing  club,  the  Invincibles  played  a 
remarkably  nervy,  snappy  game  and  won  easily  by 
a score  of  8 to  3.  Rhinocher’s  playing  was  a feature 
of  the  Seneca’s  team.  The  battery  of  the  Invinci- 
bles was  made  up  of  G.  Barry  and  E.  Lamb  and  their 
support  was  superb. 

— The  4th  game  took  place  on  the  home  grounds, 
Sunday,  April  15th.  Two  former  students  of  this 
place,  Jos.  Hughes  and  D.  Sullivan,  came  with  a 
team  representing  St.  F.  Xavier’s  College.  The 
visitors  were  outplayed  both  at  the  bat  and  in  the 
field  and  lost  by  a score  of  9 to5-  The  visitors  play- 
ed well  but  lacked  team  work. 

— The  first  game  scheduled  was  between  the  In- 
vincible and  Externs.  At  the  hour  appointed  for 
the  begining  of  the  game,  the  opponents  were  not  to 
be  found.  Captain  Callan,  with  determination  for  an 
easy  victory,  placed  his  men  in  position  and  had  9 
balls  pitched  across  the  plate.  After  which,  the 
official  umpire,  J.  McVoy,  gave  the  game  to  the  In- 
vincibles by  forfeit  by  a score  of  9 to  o. 

— The  boys  of  2nd  Division  have  been  unusually 
enterprising  this  month  and  have  given  considerable 
pleasure  and  excitement  to  all  lovers  of  the  tennis 
racket.  The  “ tennis  association,  ” which  now  num- 
bers nearly  fifty  members,  met  and  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers  on  March  29th:  President,  James 
Carrigan;  Secretary,  Joseph  Carrigan;  Treasurer, 
James  Dwyer;  Managers,  Stephen  McPartland  and 
Maurice  O’Gorman.  The  organization  is  permanent 
and  promises  untold  amusement  for  the  coming 
months  in  the  shape  of  tournaments,  singles  and 
doubles,  which  are  to  take  place  at  stated  periods. 
The  first  of  a series  of  tournaments  was  begun,  Sun- 
day, April  15th.  In  order  to  add  some  spirit  to  these 
contests  prizes  are  offered  which  are  not  only  hand- 
some as  prizes  but  much  more  handsome  as  rewards 
for  well  earned  victories.  Space  will  not  allow  a 
detailed  account  of  the  tournament  just  finished. 
There  were  three  prizes  offered  for  the  three  success- 
ful players,  who  in  this  tournament  showed  consid- 
erable ability  to  handle  a racket.  The  successful 
ones  were  Jas.  Carrigan,  who  won  1st.  prize— a 
gold  pen  with  beautiful  pearl  handle.  Jos.  Barry, 
who  won  second  place,  received  a box  ftf  Huyler's 
candy.  Jno.  Mitchel,  won  a rubber  handle  for  ten- 
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nis  racket.  A record  will  be  kept  of  these  games, 
and  perhaps  in  some  future  issue  of  the  MONTHLY, 
there  will  appear  some  interesting  notes  about  the 
several  games. 

W.  Bernard  Wingerter,  ’98. 

THIRD  DIVISION  NOTES 

HE  Tyros  for  the  season  94  are  as  follows: 
Paul  Dolan  (Capt.)  C. 

Joseph  McHugh,  P. 

James  Nolan,  1st  B. 

Jno.  Rodgers,  2d  B. 

Leo  O’Donovan,  3d  B. 

Edwin  Swetnam,  S.  S. 

Thos.  McLaughlin,  R.  F. 
Wm.  Smith,  C.  F. 

Francis  Sheehy,  L.  F. 

Subs.:  Wm.  Rhinelander,  Pedro  Armijo,  Carr 
Huse. 

— On  Holy  Thursday  we  defeated  a team  from 
Second  Division,  by  the  score  15-12. 

— On  Easter  Sunday,  the  Tyros  donned  their 
suits  for  the  first  time  this  year,  and  celebrated  the 
event  by  taking  another  game  from  a Second  Divi- 
sion team.  The  score  was  10-4. 

—On  Tuesday,  April  3d,  we  met  and  easily  de- 
feated the  Little  Rocks  of  Fordham  in  a six-inning 
game.  The  fielding  of  the  Tyros  was  almost  fault- 
less, only  two  excusable  errors  being  made. 
McHugh  pitched  fine  ball,  no  hits  being  made  off 
him;  he  gave  one  base  on  balls  and  struck  out  ten. 
Horan  was  rather  wild.  The  score  by  innings: 

R HE 

Tyros,  262360  = 19  8 2 

Little  Rocks,  000100=1  013 

Batteries:  McHugh  and  Dolan;  Horan  and 
Pochinsky. 

— On  Sunday,  April  8th,  the  Tyros,  without  any 
difficulty,  defeated  a team  from  St.  Stephen’s  Par- 
ish, called  the  Little  Giants.  Only  six  innings 
were  played.  The  notable  feature  of  the  game  was 
the  departure  of  four  of  the  Tyros  for  “private 
study  ” in  the  first  inning.  Score  by  innings: 

R HE 

Tyros,  3031110  = 18  7 5 

Little  Giants,  023010=6  2 14 

— On  April  10th,  after  several  days’  practice,  a 
team  chosen  by  one  of  our  prefects  essayed  to  beat 
the  Tyros.  Their  object  was  to  see  whether  the 
Tyros  was  really  the  best  team  the  Division  could 
put  in  the«field.  The  subjoined  result  of  seven  in- 
nings’ play  is  sufficient  answer: 


R HE 

Tyros,  9 o 1 1 5 o x = 16  8 4 

Picked  Team,  1101200=4  5 9 

Batteries:  McHugh  and  Dolan;  Armijo  and 
Rhinelander. 

Apropos,  the  Tyros  are  always  chosen  by  the 
vote  of  the  whole  Division.  Hence,  it  is  always  a 
representative  team,  made  up  of  the  best  players 
without  regard  to  personal  likes  or  dislikes,  and  it 
has  been  found  that  the  boys  never  abuse  the  confi- 
dence thus  placed  in  their  impartiality. 

— On  Sunday,  April  15th,  the  St.  Lawrence’s 
came  near  defeating  the  Tyros  in  an  exciting  con- 
test. The  batting  of  Leo  O’Donovan  was  the  chief 
feature.  McHugh  pitched  well,  striking  out  ten 
men.  Swetnam  played  excellently  at  short,  mak- 
ing two  double  plays  unassisted.  The  score  was: 

R HE 

Tyros,  203210021=11  9 5 

St.  Lawrence,  400000301=  8 3 7 

— Besides  the  Tyros  we  have  reorganized  the 
Minims,  who  would  like  to  play  any  team  averaging 
thirteen  years  or  under.  Address  all  challenges  to 
Carr  Huse,  Capt.  The  team  is  composed  of  the 
following  players:  A.  Gumpert,  c.;  C.  Huse,  p ; 
W.  Campbell,  1st  b.;  E.  Joyce,  2d  b.;  P.  Armijo, 
3d  b. ; E.  Mahon,  s.  s.;  B.  Scott,  r.  f.;  A.  Charles, 
c.  f.,  A.  O'Donovan,  1.  f.  Subs  : Cannon,  Fusco, 
Wall. 

Their  first  game  was  with  a team  from  Second 
Grammar,  St.  Francis  Xavier’s,  whom  they  defeated 
by  a score  of  17-8. 

— The  result  of  the  examination  held  between 
2d  Lieuts.  Finlay  and  O’Donovan,  for  1st  Lieut., 
was  : O’Donovan,  93  per  cent.,  Finlay,  78  per  cent. 
Dolan  was  promoted  from  2d  Sergt.  to  2d  Lieut., 
defeating  A.  Charles  93  per  cent,  to  91  per  cent. 
B.  Scott  received  95  per  cent,  in  his  examination 
for  Sergt,  and  McHugh  received  91  per  cent. 
Both  were  promoted. 

— We  have  a new  member  from  Boston  and 
another  from  Westchester. 

— Mr.  Rose,  S.  J.,  our  Prefect  in  ’92,  came  to  see 
us  during  Holy  Week. 

— The  notes  for  medicine  are  now  few  and  far 
between. 

— Long  pants!  Now,  as  last  year,  this  is  the 
time  to  get  long  pants  for  the  Third  Division  boys. 

— Drill,  as  we  notice  lately,  is  becoming  some- 
what longer.  Is  this  due  to  our  good  drilling? 
Perhaps. 

- — We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Tyros  of  ’93  are 
represented  on  the  Invincibles  by  Wade  and 
Richards. 
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— Our  tennis  court  is  being  fitted  up,  and  soon 
we  shall  be  battling  for  tennis  honors.  The  Asso- 
ciation is  not  as  yet  started,  but  will  be,  we  hope, 
in  the  near  future. 

— Only  three  of  Third  Division  entered  the  pre- 
liminary elocution  contest;  we  hope  that  one  at 
least  will  be  in  the  final. 

— Everybody  is  well  pleased  with  the  summer 
regulations:  Drill,  Monday  and  Wednesday  from 
4.30  to  5.30  P.M.,  and  no  study  hall. 

—On  Sunday,  April  15th,  the  feast  of  the  Patron- 
age of  St.  Joseph,  James  Schwartz,  Alfred  Bernar- 
din,  Vincent  Fusco,  Albert  Gumpert,  Gibson 
Huntt,  and  William  Wall  received  their  first  com- 
munion. 

James  J.  Nolan,  ’97. 

Uatj  Jktialavs'  ^jlotcs. 

were  well  represented  in  the  delightful 
entertainment  on  St.  Patrick's  night. 
Mr.  Brant’s  essay  was  very  interesting. 
Mr.  Higgins  read  so  witty  an  essay  on 
the  Blarney  Stone,  that  we  all  concluded  he  had 
kissed  it. 

— The  Spring  rids  us  of  at  least  one  great  nuis- 
ance, i.  e.,  the  mud.  We  can  come  to  the  College 
now  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  the 
morning  polishing  was  not  in  vain. 

— Our  baseball  association  has  been  reorganized. 
All  look  forward  to  a prosperous  season.  Accord- 
ing to  the  old  custom,  the  name  of  “ Externs  ” was 
chosen  for  our  nine. 

— Captain  Walsh  is  very  enthusiastic  and  hopes, 
by  dint  of  constant,  earnest  practice,  to  make  his 
players  well-nigh  invincible.  With  so  excellent  a 
captain,  and  with  prospects  of  handsome  suits,  we 
feel  very  confident  of  the  success  of  our  nine. 

— The  season  being  so  very  short,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  secure  as  many  games  as  we  desired.  How- 
ever, we  were  fortunate  in  arranging  the  following 
schedule: 

Invincibles  at  Fordham,  April  24. 

Fordham  Reserves  at  Fordham,  April  26 

Fort  Schuyler  at  Westchester,  April  29. 

Sacred  Heart  at  Westchester,  May  6. 

Willett’s  Point  at  Willett’s  Point,  May  13. 

Sherwoods  at  Fordham,  May  20. 

St.  Francis  College  at  Fordham,  May  30. 

Oaklands  at  Westchester,  June  7. 

— Our  Sodality  is  increasing  continually.  Father 
Hughes,  the  director,  has  secured  silver  medals  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  which  we  are  to  wear 
during  the  month  of  May. 


— On  Holy  Saturday,  Master  Dudleigh  Aloysius 
Montgomery  was  baptized  by  Rev.  Fr.  Bergan, 
S.J.,  in  the  Boys’  Chapel.  Dr.  T.  J.  Dunn,  ’84,  was 
sponsor.  Quite  a number  of  the  students  were 
present  at  the  ceremony. 

— We  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  Albert 
Casey  and  John  Casey  who  have  recently  sustained 
the  loss  of  a devoted  parent. 

J.  A.  F„  ’96. 


<£Ltss  ^lotes. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

T is  an  old  saw  that  “ everything  writes 
its  own  history.”  Verily,  indeed,  has 
the  scholastic  year  ’93-94  already  begun 
to  write  its  autobiography.  Soon  it  shall 
be  of  the  past,  for  the  first  lines  of  its  modest  epitaph 
are  now  written  in  the  annals  of  the  year.  May  is 
upon  us,  and  with  it  the  air  is  full  of  sounds,  the  sky, 
of  tokens,  prophets  of  prognostications;  and  a mystic 
voice  sounds  the  note  of  preparation  for  the  ap- 
proaching examinations. 

— We  have  seen  nearly  the  whole  of  Philosophy, 
and  before  many  days  we  shall  have  commenced  the 
final  review  for  our  last  examination  in  old  St. 
John’s.  May  the  fates  be  propitious  ! If  we  do  not 
all  become  second  Father  Jouins,  it  will  be  through 
no  fault  of  our  professor. 

— Our  Second  Specimen  was  held  in  College  Hall 
on  April  16th.  First  came  “ Concertatio  Syllogistica 
ex  Physcologia,”  in  which  Mr.  Ferguson  defended 
and  Messrs.  King  and  Robinson  objected.  After 
this  was  read  “ Dissertatio  de  Spiritualitate  Animas 
Humanae,”  by  M.  Glynn,  which  was  followed  by 
“Theses  ex  Philosophia  Morali,”  in  which  Mr.  Har- 
rington was  the  defender  and  Messrs.  Doran  and 
Rafferty  the  objectors. 

— A good  object  lesson  for  the  lower  mathemati- 
cal classes  would  be  a peep  at  the  blackboard  in 
Philosophy  class-room  after  a recitation  in  calculus. 
It  would  forcibly  impress  the  on-lookers  of  the  im- 
portance of  a good  foundation  in  lower  mathe- 
matics. 

— In  Physics  we  are  at  present  studyingelectricity, 
by  far  the  most  interesting  branch  of  the  study  we 
have  yet  seen.  The  experiments  are  interesting, 
the  lectures  lucid  and  instructive. 

— During  the  past  three  weeks  the  members  of 
the  Historical  Society  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  some  excellent  essays. 

— Now  is  the  time  to  agitate  the  question  of  class 
pictures.  In  after  years  they  will  be  precious  sou- 
venirs, and  will  serve  to  recall  many  a pleasant 
memory.  Martin  H.  Glynn,  ’94. 
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RHETORIC. 

— Ere  this  issue  of  the  MONTHLY  will  have  reached 
its  numerous  subscribers,  the  annual  public  debate 
will  have  taken  place.  As  has  been  the  custom  for 
years  past,  the  debate  will  be  conducted  by  mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  Rhetoric.  That  it  will  be  a suc- 
cess no  one  can  deny  ; therefore  we  offer  our  con- 
gratulations, premature  though  they  be,  to  those 
who  will  “ meet  in  Ciceronian  combat.”  The  ques- 
tion is,  “ Resolved,  That  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment toward  the  Indianshas  beenjust  and  humane.” 

The  debaters,  all  of ’95,  are  : 

Affirmative — Ed.  M.  Hayes,  E.  M.  Lamb. 

Negative — John  Dockry,  Harding  Fisher. 

— Why,  when  a certain  member  of  the  Faculty 
makes  his  appearance  on  the  Division,  do  some 
Juniors — and  Seniors  also — seek  other  fields  of  labor 
and  sport  ? Seemingly,  this  action  is  caused  by 
their  failure  “ to  sign  the  contract,”  as  their  essays 
are  not  finished.  From  good  authority  we  wish  to 
warn  these  gentlemen  that  they  shall  be  severely 
dealt  with  by  the  Historical  Society  if  they  do  not, 
in  the  future,  comply  more  promptly  with  its  rules. 

— There  is  a rumor  going  round  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  these  hallowed  walls  that  the  next  exami- 
nation in  mathematics  will  be  oral — “a  word  to  the 
wise,  etc.” 

— The  class  “ Specimen  ” was,  according  to  ex- 
traneous criticism,  quite  a success. 

— There  is  one  thing  which  the  class  enjoys  ex- 
ceedingly ; that  is,  the  walks  which  we  have  taken 
lately  with  our  Rev.  Professor.  We  cannot  thank 
him  enough  for  his  kindness  on  these  occasions. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  more  walks  are  forthcoming, 
as  our  appetites  are  insatiable  in  this  regard. 

— Conflagrations  are  now  in  order — in  chemistry. 

— Through  the  kindness  of  the  Professor  of  Phys- 
ics, some  of  the  members  of  ’95  enjoyed  a very  in- 
teresting exhibition  of  electrical  phenomena.  We 
were  shocked — by  electricity. 

— The  Junior  Spring  poet  has  not  as  yet  made  his 
appearance.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather  for  the  past  few  weeks. 

— On  the  17th,  the  Rhetoricians  went  to  the  play 
given  by  the  Preparatory  boys  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s  College.  All  were  delighted  with  the  per- 
formance. Our  friends  may  rest  assured  that  the 
play  was  not  the  only  source  of  pleasure.  We  were 
pleased  to  meet  a few  of  our  old  prefects  and  pro- 
fessors. C.  J.  Kane,  ’95. 


POETRY. 

— The  Junior  Debating  Society  held  three  meet- 
ings last  month.  On  March  14th,  that  old  question 
of  abolishing  Greek  and  Latin  from  the  college 


course  was  debated  ; and  surely  every  point  pro  and 
con  was  brought  out,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
number  of  speakers  and  the  length  of  their  argu- 
ments. Farrell,  Dyer,  Murphy,  O'Shea,  Pernin  and 
Fleming  spoke  for  the  affirmative,  while  Cassidy, 
Cavannagh,  McCarthy  and  Higgins  were  for  the 
negative.  The  debate  was  decided  in  favor  of  the 
negative.  “ Caught  in  the  Whirlpool,”  from  Cardi- 
nal Wiseman’s  Fabiola,  was  well  read  by  R.  Mit- 
chell. 

— On  March  28th,  the  subject  for  debate  was,  “Re- 
solved, That  Newspapers  are  More  Powerful  than 
Armies.”  T.  Calkins  and  R.  McDonnell  spoke  for 
the  newspapers,  while  Joyce  and  Boylan  defended 
the  armies.  After  an  hour’s  exciting  debate,  the 
question  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  negative,  the 
arguments  standing  nineteen  to  seventeen.  Kelly 
read  an  interesting  selection  from  Irving. 

— On  April  1 ith,  we  had  a very  spirited  debate  on 
the  question  of  abolishing  capital  punishment. 
O'Neil  and  Kelly  spoke  well  for  the  affirmative,  and 
although  they  had  Higgins  and  Cronin  for  oppo- 
nents, the  decision  was  in  their  favor,  the  arguments 
standing  eighteen  to  sixteen. 

The  critiques  on  the  debates  and  debaters,  by 
Messrs.  Pernin  and  Farrell,  were  well  written  and 
merited  the  applause  which  they  received  from  all, 
including  many  of  those  who  suffered. 

Charley  Synnott’s  essay  on  “The  Character  of 
Rienzi  ” made  a”n  impression.  It  was  well  written 
and  very  well  read. 

— We  are  not  saying  much  about  our  baseball 
team,  but  we  think  we  shall  have  but  little  trouble 
with  some  “Sophs.”  from  nearby  colleges  indulging 
in  newspaper  “ puffs  ” occasionally. 

— Cronin  and  McDonnell  passed  the  examination 
for  promotion  and  now  wear  the  coveted  (?)  chev- 
rons. 

— Claude  says  he  is  gunningfor  the  man  (or  over- 
grown boy),  who  called  him  “ Claudy.” 

— The  small  blizzard  that  arrived  on  April  nth 
interfered  with  our  team’s  practice. 

— We  were  surprised,  and  of  course  delighted, 
when  permission  was  granted  us  to  attend  the  Phil- 
osophers’ specimen.  We  paid  the  closest  attention 
to  the  speakers,  but  some  of  our  class  came  away 
from  the  specimen  thinking  they  had  seen  a good 
piece  of  acting.  They  were  afterwards  assured  by  a 
certain  philosopher  (?)  that  it  was  all  very  natural 
and  not  at  all  premeditated.  We  were  going  to 
congratulate  Mr.  Harrington  for  his  dramatic  work, 
but  we  now  do  it  for  his  self-possession. 

— Our  Reverend  Professor  took  some  of  the  class 
out  for  one  of  those  delightful  walks  on  our  first  full 
holiday. 
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— Following  an  old  custom,  the  class  of  Poetry 
planted  a class-tree  on  Arbor  Day,  and  our  “ poet 
of  the  West,”  Claudy,  wrote  the  following  appropri- 
ate verses  for  the  occasion  : 

THE  PLANTING  OF  THE  MAPLE. 

I 

Oil  the  pleasant  April  morning 
All  the  earth  was  gay  and  bright, 

As  the  golden  sun  was  changing 
Shade  and  shadow  into  light. 

2 

O’er  our  heads  the  clouds  of  heaven 
Like  a white-winged  argosy 
On  the  distant  ocean,  floated 
O’er  that  celestial  sea. 

3 

Then  the  sun  serene  in  heaven 
Gazed  upon  the  world  below, 

Fresh  as  on  her  natal  morning 
She  awoke  long  years  ago. 

4 

’Mid  this  scene  of  joyous  nature 
Came  a band  of  students  free, 

And  with  merry  jest  and  laughter 
Reared  the  tender  maple  tree. 

5 

’Twas  to  us  of  little  import 
As  we  gaily  passed  away, 

And  the  deed  was  quite  forgotten, 

Or  remembered  for  a day. 

6 

When  the  rolling  seasons  ripen 
And  the  years  have  glided  past. 

In  the  mystic,  unborn  future, 

Wide,  majestic,  dim  and  vast. 

7 

When  that  little  band  of  students 
Far  and  wide  o’er  earth  are  spread, 

Each  will  turn  with  fond  remembrance 
To  those  days  so  quickly  fled. 

8 

And  as  recollection  hovers 

O’er  each  link  in  memory’s  chain, 

Like  a ray  of  golden  sunshine 
Shall  that  morning  rise  again. 

9 

When  the  star  of  life  is  waning, 

And  the  darkening  shadows  fall, 

May  that  little  band,  unbroken, 

Meet  in  heaven  one  and  all. 

Andrew  A.  L.  Boylan,  ’96, 

FIRST  GRAMMAR. 

— The  month  just  passed  has  been  an  eventful  one 
for  ’97.  The  principal  incidents  were  the  class 
game  with  the  Seton  Hall  Reserves  on  April  19th, 
and  the  specimen  in  presence  of  Rev.  Father  Pardow, 
on  April  20th. 

Happily,  whether  favored  by  the  fates  or  not, 
we  came  out  first  in  both  cases.  The  Seton  Hall 
game  resulted  10  to  6 to  our  advantage,  and  by  some 
happy  accident  our  specimen  was  delayed  one  hour 
in  starting,  and  then  we  did  better  than  many  ex- 
pected. 


—There  were  present  at  the  specimen  Very  Rev. 
Father  Provincial,  Rev.  Father  Rector,  Father 
Clark,  and  Father  Mullan. 

— “ Qua;  cumita  sint  " : “ Qua;  cum  ita  sunt!'  Shall 
we  have  a holiday,  or  will  we  not  ? Joe  answers 
that  “ it  isn’t  quite  certain.” 

— Our  number  was  recently  increased  to  thirty. 
John  Gaynor,  formerly  of  Holy  Cross  College,  is 
the  latest  arrival. 

— Six  (?)  members  of  ’97  obtained  over  ninety 
last  month. 

— Fred  Flynn,  our  well-known  friend,  enjoyed  a 
week’s  vacation  during  the  month. 

— Our  latest  acquaintance  is  Herodotus. 

— When  anyone  meets  a difficulty  in  Greek  syn- 
tax, to  get  out  of  it,  let  him  smile  benignly,  and  call 
it  an  Homeric  form. 

— The  members  of  the  team  tell  us  that  there  is 
a contrivance  on  Jersey  trains  for  killing  mosqui- 
toes. 

— What  is  all  this  we  hear  about  Brick  Church 
Station  ? 

— Who  can  ever  forget  the  day  whereon  our  Larry 
was  well-nigh  “ stretched,”  and  Joe,  “ ater  curento- 
pulverc,"  was  carried  to  the  pump. 

— We  hope  that  the  proposed  remedy  of  pumice 
stone,  so  kindly  suggested  by  someone  on  the  play- 
ground, may  prove  beneficial  in  its  effects. 

— Thank  you,  Joe  and  Frank,  for  coming  so  nobly 
to  the  rescue  of  old  vermilion.  George  and  Gerald 
will  help  you  out  some  day,  while  the  whole  class 
will  keep  your  memory  embalmed  in  amber. 

James  A.  Wilson,  ’97. 


SPECIAL  LATIN  NOTES. 

— We  must  here  congratulate  our  former  fellow 
students  in  “ Classics  ” for  the  fine  work  they  have 
been  doing,  and  urge  them  on  to  still  greater  suc- 
cess. 

— Those  who  received  first  testimonials  last  month 
were  Messrs.  R.  T.  Howard,  James  Kelly  and  J. 
Tufton  Mason. 

— It  is  really  surprising  how  intensely  interesting 
“ Latin  ” becomes  after  you  have  attended  a philos- 
opher’s specimen. 

— We  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  Mr.  James 
Kelly  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  which  occurred 
during  the  month. 

— Owing  to  ill-health  our  Rev.  Professor  Father 
Keveney  was  forced  to  be  absent  from  class  for  a 
few  days,  which  necessitated  our  going  to  Second 
Division  study  hall.  The  “ Glad  to  see  you  back” 
was  hearty  and  sincere  when  regular  class  was 
resumed. 

— Mr.  Maherdid  himself  justiceat  Fort  Schuyleron 
the  19th.  When  Mr.  Joseph  McCann  dons  the  som- 
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bre  garb  of  an  Invincible  he  plays  a pretty  strong 
game. 

— “ Ginger  snaps  " and  “ cream  crackers”  are  our 
special  “brain  food,”  the  older  the  better. 

— Mr.  Howard  is  again  on  the  Division,  and  we  en- 
joy once  more  his  fund  of  ready  wit  respecting  the 
“ Hub”  and  its  surroundings. 

— “ Have  you  heard  our  cuckoo  clock  ?” 

— We  must  congratulate  Mr.  Morrissee  on  his  ad- 
mission into  the  Dramatic  Association,  and  we 
predict  that  he  will  enter  into  it  with  a vim  and 
know  his  “ lines.” 

— It  is  surprising  how  strangely  some  pronounce 
“ Greek  why,  we  cannot  understand  some  people 
when  they  enter  into  an  explanation. 

— Some  of  us  play  an  exciting  game  of  “ tennis.” 

— We  would  like  to  extend  invitations  to  “our  ” 
specimen  but  order  must  be  preserved. 

R.  O.  H. 

^ttcvuvy  Hotcs. 


ELIGHTFULLY  refreshing  and  up-to- 
date  as  usual  is  the  May  Current  Liter- 
ature. This  magazine  seems  to  have 
solved  the  problem  of  an  eclectic  that 
will,  without  being  prosy,  put  the  reader  in  touch 
with  the  spirit  and  tone  of  modern  thought  and  pro- 
gress while  at  the  same  time  it  is  eminently  popular 
as  a family  magazine. 

Two  broad  pages  of  After-Dinner  Stories  in  the 
May  Current  Literature  will  be  a rare  find  for  the 
social  diner  who  wishes  to  increase  his  store  of 
clever  after-dinner  laughable  narratives. 

— The  special  feature  of  the  May  number  of  Short 
Stories  is  a bright  sketch  called  “This  Jack  and 
the  Other,”  by  Edgar  Fawcett,  the  well-known 
novelist  and  writer  of  tales,  and  tells  of  an  artist’s 
love  for  a rich  widow  in  New  York  society.  Earle 
Tracy  also  contributes  clever  study  of  Creole  life 
and  ways,  and  F.  D.  Pierson  supplies  a dramatic 
and  picturesque  Hungarian  story.  This  readable 
number  also  contains  interesting  tales  by  L.  B.  Wal- 
ford,  Robeit  Barr,  George  Fleming,  Wilhelmine 
von  Hillern  and  others. 

— We  are  indebted  to  John  Murphy* and  Co., 
publishers,  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  a neat  little  book- 
entitled  “The  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  Reason 
and  Science,”  by  Thomas  O’Neill. 

It  is  a plain  and  practical  statement  of  the  inti- 
mate connection  between  Religion,  Reason  and 
Science  ; showing  that  they  each  emanate  from 
God  : and  making  clear  the  fact  that  nothing  that 
He  has  created  can  antagonize  any  other  part  of 
His  creation. 


It  refutes  the  false  charge  that  the  Catholic 
Church  is  opposed  to  scientific  research,  and  shows 
that  scientific  investigation  has  not,  and  cannot  dis- 
cover anything  that  conflicts  with  God’s  revelations. 

It  treats  briefly  but  tersely  of  Human  Reason-^- 
Man’s  Power — Signs  of  the  Living  God — Animal 
Instinct — Divinity  of  Christ — The  True  Church — 
Catholic  Doctrines. — Purgatory — Prayers  for  the 
Dead— Infallibility  of  the  Pope — Miracles — Etc. 
Etc.,  Etc. 

— The  Cosmopolitan , as  usual,  is  replete  with 
interesting  stories  which  are  beautifully  illustrated. 


3£*cluuiycs. 


HE  Mountaineer  for  March  is  full  of  inter- 
esting reading  matter.  There  is  a genu- 
ine ring  in  the  poem  addressed  to  Robert 
E.  Lee;  it  has  all  the  warmth  of  inspira- 
tion. The  article  on  Dante's  “Inferno  and  Purga- 
torio  ” evinces  much  study  and  literary  taste. 

— The  exchange-man  asks:  “Who  can  tell  us  if 
the  High  lander  still  exists  ?’’  We  have  it  from  very 
good  authority  that  the  Highlander  has  ceased  to  be. 

— The  young  ladies  who  edit  the  Leaflets  from 
Loretto  deserve  all  the  nice  things  that  have  been 
said  of  their  pamphlet.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
best  exchanges  that  we  receive  from  our  “fair 
friends.  ” The  paraphrase  of  Chaucer’s  Prologue  is 
excellent.  “My  Treasure  Box,”  by  Miss  Marie, 
is  quite  clever. 

— Among  our  new  exchanges  is  the  University 
Monthly  of  Fredericton,  N.  B.  The  poetry  in  the 
Monthly  is  very  good,  especially  the  poem,  “Gliding 
Away.  ” The  prose  articles  are  pithy  and  of  an 
editorial  nature.  An  essay,  or  literary  criticism, 
would  greatly  improve  the  pages  of  the  Monthly. 

— The  April  number  of  the  Class  Journal , pub- 
lished  by  the  students  of  the  Freshman  Class  of  Holy 
Cross  College  is  very  creditable.  If  the  Freshmen 
can  turn  out  such  good  work,  what  may  we  not 
expect  from  the  “Sophs.”?  We  found  the  visit  to 
Oak  Knoll  very  interesting. 

— The  ex-man  of  the  Viatonan  appears  to  be  on 
the  quivive\  he  descried  in  the  FORDHAM  MONTHLY 
a fault  of  punctuation,  and  in  the  Owl  an  expression 
savoring  too  much  of  the  French.  Dear  Mr.  Ex- 
man, if  you  had  scrutinized  your  own  dear  little 
paper  as  you  did  your  exchanges  perhaps  some  bad 
mistakes  in  spelling  would  not  have  appeared  to 
mar  its  immaculate  brightness.  The  writer  of  the 
article  on  Joan  of  Arc  speaks  of  the  dizzy  /lights, 
and  says  Joan  fulfills.  There  is  an  e in  the  first 
word  and  only  two  is  in  the  second. 
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Ust  gcxts  ^itctov. 

Dulce  per  gramen  fluit  unda, 

Cui  leves  auras  placide  susurrant, 

Quemque  rarnorum  cyparissus  umbrat 
Fronde  benigna. 

Flosculi  verni,  labiis  amoenis, 

Basiant  undas  fluvii  strepentis, 

Qui  vocat  semper  mihi  postulanti, 

Est  Deus  auctor.  F. 


gfeomas  geffevson. 


“ Thy  name  is  great 

In  mouths  of  wisest  censure.” 

N the  little  town  of  Shadwell,  on  the 
thirteenth  of  April,  seventeen  hundred 
and  forty-three,  Thomas  Jefferson  first 
saw  the  light  of  day.  His  youth  differed 
little  from  that  of  the  ordinary  boy  in  colonial  times. 
Shortly  after  the  death  of  his  father,  Peter  Jefferson, 
Thomas  entered  William  and  Mary  College  at 
Williamsburg.  He  is  described  as  a tall,  sinewy, 
athletic  young  man,  and  remarkably  diligent  and 
studious.  Indeed,  so  diligent  was  he  that,  for  a 
time,  he  is  said  to  have  studied  fifteen  hours  each 
day.  Ever  athirst  for  information,  he  drank  eagerly 
of  the  various  founts  of  learning.  While  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Mathematics  were  most  agreeable 
to  him,  Ethics,  strange  to  relate,  seemed  to  be  a 
study  which  met  his  continual  derision.  This  truth 
is  the  more  worthy  of  note  because  the  principle 
thus  fostered  in  youth  became  a pronounced  convic- 
tion later  on  in  life — a conviction,  moreover,  which 
is  regarded  by  all,  friend  and  enemy  alike,  as  a very 
irredeemable  trait  in  the  personality  of  this  great 
man.  After  graduating  from  college  he  practised 
Law  for  seven  years,  achieving,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
friend,  John  Randall,  “an  enviable  reputation  as  an 
office-lawyer.”  Jefferson  remained  in  comfortable 
bachelorhood  until  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  when  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Lawyer  John  Wayles — a 
man  then  held  in  high  esteem. 

An  opportunity  was  offered  Jefferson  to  hear  the 
immortal  effort  of  Patrick  Henry.  We  do  not  wonder 
that  the  young  lawyer — of  like  independent  dispo- 
sition— was  fired  with  enthusiasm  by  the  bold  senti- 
ments he  heard.-  He  was  enkindled  with  the  most 
ardent  zeal  for  the  cause  of  liberty.  Having  deter- 
mined to  enter  upon  a political  life,  he  was  admitted, 
after  much  canvassing,  to  a seat  in  the  House  of 


Burgesses  from  Albemarle  County.  Through  his 
active  work  in  the  house  he  easily  secured  a re- 
election.  The  spirit  of  open  rebellion,  aggravated 
by  the  many  insults  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
British,  was  now . pervading  the  States.  Jefferson 
noted  this  growing  spirit,  and  with  the  forethought 
characteristic  of  him,  was  the  first  to  urge  the  neces- 
sity of  immediate  union.  If  there  is  naught  else  for 
which  gratitude  is  owed  to  Jefferson  by  our  people, 
surely  a debt  impossible  of  payment  still  remains  in 
the  fact  that  he  foresaw  the  advisability  and  advan- 
tages of  uniting  in  one  common  cause.  The  seed 
that  Jefferson  sowed  did  not  fall  on  sterile  soil.  The 
colonists,  alive  to  the  impending  danger,  sent  dele- 
gates to  the  convention  at  Philadelphia  on  June  21, 

1 775 , to  form  that  body,  of  whom  Lord  Chatham 
could  justly  say  : “Its  members  were  never  excelled 
in  solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of  sagacity  and  wisdom 
of  conclusion.”  Jefferson  was  one  of  the  youngest 
yet  most  active  of  the  zealous  patriots  there  assem- 
bled. Every  American  knows  that  Jefferson  framed 
here  the  document  which  flung  defiance  into  the 
face  of  King  George — that  document  which  so 
aptly  asserted  the  rights  of  American  citizens,  and 
which  laid  full  firmly  an  enduring  corner-stone  in 
the  great  edifice  of  our  liberty. 

On  June  20,  1776,  Jefferson  was  re-elected  to  Con- 
gress. He  declined  to  serve,  however,  assigning 
private  affairs  as  the  cause.  After  some  time  he 
again  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Burgesses.  Here 
he  gave  his  time  and  attention  to  many  important 
matters,  but  perhaps  the  most  weighty  that  he  un- 
dertook was  a consideration  of  the  slavery  question. 
Although  he  had  prepared  a somewhat  feasible 
scheme  for  emancipation,  he  found  that  his  solution 
of  the  problem  was  not  very  adaptable.  And  more- 
over, the  people  of  Virginia  were  not  as  yet  fully 
educated  to  a realization  of  the  true  import  of 
slavery.  With  reference  to  this  oft-discussed  ques- 
tion, as  late  as  1821  Jefferson  said:  “Nothing  is 
more  certainly  written  in  the  book  of  fate  than  that 
these  people  (the  negroes)  are  to  be  free.” 

It  is  in  the  capacity  of  Governor  of  Virginia  that 
Jefferson’s  public  career  affords  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity for  criticism.  His  predecessor,  Patrick  Henry, 
had  very  successfully  guarded  the  welfare  of  the 
State,  and  preserved  it,  also,  from  all  invasion.  The 
task  of  continuing  this  happy  reign  proved  altogether 
too  much  for  Jefferson.  British  raids  were  daily  in- 
creasing ; the  colonists,  meantime,  were  suffering 
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to  a great  extent  from  the  disastrous  depredations. 
Whenever  Jefferson  endeavored  to  check  the  course 
of  the  English  soldiery,  his  efforts  either,  when  suc- 
cessful, merited  the  disapproval  of  the  people  of  his 
State,  or  proved  entirely  futile.  He  was  accused  of 
expending  money  and  resources  in  defence  of  the 
Carolinas.  But  this  was  very  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Virginia  itself.  Many  charges,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  hurled  against  him,  in  the 
face  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  his  actions. 
Among  them  is  the  accusation  that  he  remained  in- 
active and  indifferent  when  news  had  reached  him 
that  an  English  fleet  of  sixty  sail  had  anchored  in 
Hampton  Roads.  It  is  indeed  hard  to  understand 
why  a man  of  Jefferson’s  stamp  should  not  have 
taken  due  cognizance  of  the  proximity  of  that  enemy 
which  he  himself  had  often  bitterly  denounced.  Cer- 
tainly no  practical  reason  is  admissible  for  such 
inertness,  unless  it  be  that  he  too,  like  all  men,  must 
err.  Dissatisfied  at  length  with  the  unfavorable 
criticisms  received,  Jefferson  resigned  his  office,  not, 
however,  until  an  investigation  had  been  made  con- 
cerning his  apparent  negligence.  He  demonstrated 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Legislature  that  the  very 
best  motives  had  actuated  him  in  the  conduct  of  his 
office  ; and  thereupon  a resolution  was  passed,  at- 
testing to  his  “impartial,  upright  and  attentive  ad- 
ministration, to  his  ability,  rectitude  and  integrity,” 
and  avowing  a purpose  of  removing  “ all  unmerited 
censure.” 

Because  of  his  failure  thus  to  satisfy  the  people  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  Governor,  he  deter- 
mined never  again  to  enter  upon  public  office.  His 
friends,  nevertheless,  prevailed  upon  him  to  alter 
his  resolution,  and  he  was  accordingly  returned  to 
the  Colonial  Congress  in  1783.  The  stay  in  Con- 
gress was  not  long,  for,  in  the  following  year,  he 
was  sent  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  John  Adams  as 
Minister  to  France.  His  associates  were  soon  called 
away,  but  Jefferson  remained  in  France  for  five 
years.  Jefferson’s  sojourn  there  embraced  the  dread 
period  of  the  French  Revolution.  He  observed  in- 
terestedly the  rapid  tendency  toward  Republicanism. 
And  although  he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  French 
in  their  cause,  yet  his  quiet  nature  rebelled  at  the 
method  they  undertook  to  secure  a change  of  gov- 
ernment. It  has  been  even  alleged  that  Jefferson’s 
intense  love  of  the  people  of  his  own  land  grew  out 
of  the  lessons  he  had  learned  in  France.  But,  no  ! 
He  had  given  full  and  unquestionable  proof  of  his 
love  for  his  own  countrymen  long  ere  this  ; his  sym- 
pathies had  even  been  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the 
forgotten  and  oppressed  negro.  It  would  then  be 
an  impossibility  for  him  to  learn  anew  lessons  which, 
long  since,  he  had  put  into  practice.  All  his  efforts 
while  in  the  French  capital  were  directed  toward 
securing  an  increase  of  trade  for  America,  but,  on 


account  of  the  plighted  condition  of  affairs,  he  was 
unable  to  attain  this  end. 

Immediately  upon  his  return  from  France,  Jeffer- 
son was  tendered  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State 
by  President  Washington.  This  office  he  accepted 
after  some  deliberation,  and  joined  the  famed  cabi- 
net of  that  distinguished  President.  Alexander 
Hamilton  was  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  : 
Henry  Knox,  Secretary  of  War ; and  Edmund 
Randolph,  Attorney-General.  Jefferson  was  a late- 
comer into  the  cabinet,  and,  prior  to  his  arrival, 
Hamilton  had  undertaken  the  great  bulk  of  re-or- 
ganizing public  affairs.  Hamilton  it  was  who 
decided  all  questions  of  foreign  and  domestic  debt. 
A matter  still  remained,  however,  which  he  was 
eager  to  have  carried  through,  namely,  the 
assumption  of  the  war  debts  of  the  colonies  by  the 
United  States.  When  this  bill  was  brought  to  a 
vote  in  the  Plouse,  the  measure  was  lost  by  a small 
margin.  Matters  on  this  issue  had  reached  an 
important  crisis.  Disunion  was  threatened.  Ham- 
ilton realizing  the  necessity  of  his  case,  set  about 
winning  Jefferson  to  his  way  of  thinking.  The 
Secretary  of  State,  appealed  to  in  the  name  of  the 
preservation  of  the  union,  lent  indirect  aid  to 
Hamilton’s  scheme.  It  was  then  carried.  When 
afterwards,  reflecting  that  this  measure  as  well  as 
others  of  Hamilton’s  had  been  tending  towards  a 
centralization  of  power — a principle  he  thoroughly 
detested — Jefferson,  in  contravention  to  the  course 
hitherto  pursued,  became  an  enemy  of  all  of  Hamil- 
ton’s propositions,  and  a bitter  enemy  of  Hamilton 
himself.  Out  of  this  enmity  a great  political  party 
took  its  existence.  The  only  party  that  had 
interested  itself  in  national  affairs  previous  to  this 
time  was  that  of  the  Federalists.  As  Hamilton  was 
at  the  head  of  this  party,  it  very  naturally  followed 
that  Jefferson,  with  principles  entirely  opposed  to 
those  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  should  be- 
come the  head  of  another  political  faction.  Jefferson’s 
sympathies  had  ever  been  with  the  mass  of  the 
people,  and  he  believed  in  regulating  the  govern- 
ment accordingly.  Whatever  partisan  historians 
may  now  adduce  in  extenuation  of  Hamilton's 
policy,  the  fact  nevertheless  will  ever  remain  clear 
that  Jefferson  was  a better  and  truer  lover  of  the 
people  than  Alexander  Hamilton.  The  new  party 
was  known  by  the  apt  name  of  the  Republican 
party;  and  afterwards,  by  the  still  more  fitting  title 
of  the  Democracy.  The  Republicans  were  in  the 
minority,  but  Jefferson,  by  his  wonderful  personal 
power,  was  daily  winning  recruits  to  his  cause.  The 
opposition  thus  occasioned,  waxed  fiercer  and 
fiercer.  Personal  invective  was  resorted  to  on  both 
sides.  Defamatory  and  falsifying  reports  were  sent 
to  the  newspapers  ; and  much  as  it  maybe  regretted, 
Jefferson  was  very  active  in  this  work.  Never  was 
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the  old  saw  that  “falsehood  shoots  up  in  every  soil, 
the  product  of  all  climes”  more  fully  exemplified 
than  in  the  new-found  haven  of  freedom.  The 
peaceful  Washington  deeply  regretted  that  in  mat- 
ters of  vital  import  to  the  country — both  domestic 
and  foreign — the  two  leaders  of  his  cabinet  should  be 
at  variance.  Jefferson  was  of  such  a nature  that  he 
never  sought  open  debate  with  his  rival  but  adopted 
the  shrewder  and  more  effective  policy  of  discretion, 
seldom  disclosing  his  views  even  to  his  intimate 
associates.  When  the  opportunity  did  come  for 
him  to  express  himself,  Jefferson  made  use  of  his 
pen  so  vigorously  that  a victory  for  his  cause  was 
the  inevitable  result.  His  popularity  was  daily 
increasing,  and  his  party  was  being  constantly 
enforced.  Yet  Jefferson  instinctively  shrank  from 
the  wranglings  and  unpleasantries  with  which  he 
was  constantly  mingled.  So  distasteful  was  this 
life  to  him  that,  in  the  expectation  of  release  from 
his  duties  by  Washington,  he  remarked  in  the  latter 
part  of  1792:  “ I look  to  that  period  with  the  long- 
ing of  a wave-worn  mariner,  who  has  at  length  the 
land  in  view,  and  shall  count  the  days  and  hours 
that  lie  between  me  and  it.”  When  Washington 
refused  the  nomination  for  a third  term,  Jefferson 
was  straightway  nominated  for  the  Presidency  by 
the  Democrats.  The  Federalists  were  not  so  unan- 
imous in  their  choice,  and  as  a result  placed  three 
candidates  in  the  field.  At  that  time  the  electors  did 
not  vote  for  President  and  Vice-President  separately. 
But  the  person  receiving  the  largest  number  of  the 
votes  of  the  electors  was  declared  President,  and  the 
person  receiving  the  next  largest  number  was  con- 
sidered Vice-President.  When  the  votes  of  the 
electors  were  counted,  it  was  found  that  Adams  had 
received  seventy-one  ballots,  and  Jefferson  sixty- 
eight.  And  thus,  although  it  was  within  the  power 
of  the  Federalists  to  secure  both  offices,  yet  through 
dissensions  in  the  party  the  Vice-Presidency  was  lost 
to  them. 

The  President  and  Vice-President,  representative 
leaders  of  different  parties,  acted  in  harmony  for  a 
time,  but  later  the  greatest  discord  prevailed  between 
them.  Such  a state  of  affairs  came  about,  that 
Jefferson  was  not  even  informed  or  consulted  about 
diplomatic  matters  on  hand.  John  Adams  and 
Thos.  Jefferson  had  been  very  close  friends  until  the 
birth  of  the  new  party.  When  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  being  discussed  in  the  Colonial 
Congress,  Adams  nobly  defended  Jefferson’s  docu- 
ment, and  in  such  a way  as  to  draw  forth  from  the 
youthful  Virginian  the  statement  that  “ Adams  was 
the  Colossus  of  the  debate.”  It  was  to  be  sure  a 
deplorable  condition,  that  two  such  friends  should 
be  at  variance.  More  pleasing  is  it  to  chronicle 
that  this  breach  was  bridged  over  in  time,  and  that 
their  old  firm  friendship  was  renewed.  During 


Adams’  term  of  office  the  Federalists  began  to  lose 
ground,  and  to  fall  in  popular  esteem.  When,  there- 
fore, the  election  of  1801  was  near  at  hand,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Jefferson’s  name  came  prominently 
forward  for  the  highest  office  within  the  gift  of  the 
people.  It  is  seeming  strange  to  tell  that  an  event, 
similar  to  that  which  gave  Jefferson  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency, again  occurred.  When  the  votes  of  the 
electors  were  cast,  Aaron  Burr,  Jefferson’s  associate, 
was  found  to  have  received  the  same  number  of 
votes  as  Jefferson  himself.  Thereupon  the  choice  of 
President  was  referred  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Rumors  then  were  spread  abroad  that  the 
Federalists  intended  to  prevent  the  election  of 
either  Jefferson  or  Burr  as  President.  But  through 
the  influence  of  Hamilton,  his  political  enemy  of 
former  years,  Jefferson  received  the  Presidency 
For  Hamilton  still  wielded  great  power  over  the 
Federalist  party,  and  he  made  use  of  this  influence, 
(be  it  said  to  his  credit)  to  bring  about  Jefferson’s 
confirmation  by  the  House.  To  prevent  a recur- 
rence of  such  trouble  as  had  been  occasioned,  an 
amendment  was  now  added  to  the  Constitution, 
requiring  that  the  electors  designate  their  choice 
for  President  and  Vice-President  specifically. 

On  March  4,  1801,  Jefferson  became  the  third 
President  of  the  United  States.  Characteristic  of 
him,  and  of  his  belief  in  democratic  doctrines  is  the 
story  that  is  told  of  the  way  in  which  he  assumed 
the  office  of  Presidency.  Dressed  very  plainly,  and 
with  not  a companion,  he  rode  into  Washington  on 
horse  back  and  tied  his  horse  to  the  fence  without 
the  Capitol.  In  the  most  unassuming  manner  pos- 
sible, he  entered  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  there 
delivered  that  grand  rhetorical  effusion — his  inaug- 
ural address. 

An  absence  of  display  marked  the  whole  of 
Jefferson’s  administration.  A fact  to  be  noted  also 
is  that  Jefferson  endeavored  to  bring  about  a union 
of  the  two  political  parties.  That  he  in  a measure 
succeeded  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  many  deserted 
the  ranks  of  the  old  party,  and  enrolled  themselves 
under  the  standard  of  the  Republicans.  And  soon 
that  party,  which  had  felt  the  guiding  hand  of  an 
Hamilton  and  an  Adams,  became  a mere  matter  of 
history. 

Many  and  divers  have  been  the  critcisms  of 
Jefferson’s  administration.  One  of  the  most  promi- 
nent charges  is  that  the  “ great  Commonwealther’’ 
was  the  originator  ofthe  spoils  system — an  accusation 
which  does  not  altogether  bear  the  impress  of  truth. 
An  explanation  may  not  be  out  of  place.  When  the 
news  of  the  defeat  of  his  party  came  to  President 
Adams  he  began  straightway  to  deal  out  all  offices 
in  his  power  to  his  Federalist  friends.  We  learn 
that  from  December,  1800  to  March  4,  1801— (on 
which  day  Jefferson  took  office)  Adams  and  his 
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Secretary  of  State,  John  Marshall  were  continually 
busy  in  this  work  of  aiming  a blow  at  their  Republi- 
can successor.  Such  conduct  was  aggravating  in 
the  extreme,  and  would  induce  many  men  to  act 
directly  contrary  to  this  uncalled-for  precedent. 
Jefferson  himself  has  this  to  say  about  the  matter  : 
“ I hope  the  justice  and  good  sense  of  the  Federal- 
ists will  concur  in  the  fairness  of  the  position,  that 
after  they  have  been  in  the  exclusive  possession  of 
all  offices  from  the  very  first  origin  of  party  among 
us  ...  no  Republican  ever  admitted,  it  is  now 
perfectly  just  that  the  Republicans  should  come  in 
for  the  vacancies  which  may  fall  in,  until  something 
like  an  equilibrium  in  office  be  restored.”  Mr. 
Jefferson  did  not  remove  all  the  Federalists  from 
office,  nor  even  a great  portion  of  them.  He  did 
cast  out  all  those  who  had  been  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Adams  during  the  period  to  which  we  have 
before  alluded.  It  is  for  this  that  he  has  been 
unduly  criticised,  and  charged  with  being  the  first 
President  to  make  the  distribution  of  offices  a reward 
for  party  service.  Whatever  may  be  the  justice  of 
the  “spoils  system,”  surely  it  cannot  be  said  that 
Jefferson  was  the  first  to  consider  its  advisability. 
It  would  seem  that  the  institution  of  this  system 
must  date  with  Mr.  Adams.  Moreover,  inasmuch 
as  nearly  all  the  office-holders  of  the  land  were 
Federalists,  and  partisan  Federalists  too,  could  it 
be  expected  that  Jefferson,  having  at  heart  the 
good  of  his  party — that  party  which  he  considered 
was  the  voice  of  his  countrymen — could  we  wish  him 
to  allow  the  services  of  these,  his  true  countrymen, 
to  go  unrewarded  ? He  was  of  such  kindness,  that 
in  speaking  of  these  changes  in  office  he  declared 
in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  that  this  was  a dreadful 
operation  to  perform.”  Something  of  the  truth  of 
this  statement  may  be  learned  from  the  fact  that 
after  some  two  years  of  political  life,  it  was  said  that 
Jefferson  had  made  but  sixteen  appointments  to 
office  on  polhical  principles  alone.  From  all 
sources  that  may  be  questioned,  it  is  very  easy  to 
learn  that  Jefferson  did  not  institute  this  system. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  many  legacies  left  by  politi- 
cal enemies  to  mar  the  character  of  an  able  rival. 
Conflicting  indeed  must  seem  the  statements  that 
Jefferson  had  great  respect  for  the  constitution,  and 
also  that  he  is  the  only  President  who  has  carried 
through  an  extra-constitutional  measure. 

This  measure  was,  as  all  know,  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana.  Severely  as  he  was  maligned  then  for 
such  action,  no  one  now  would  impugn  the  advisa- 
bility of  acquiring  a tract  of  land  that  was  so  neces- 
sary to  the  commerce,  peace  and  preservation  of 
our  country. 

The  idea  of  purchasing  Louisiana  took  its  con- 
ception when  Jefferson  was  Secretary  of  State. 
Spain  then  owned  this  valuable  tract,  but  later,  in  a 


covert  way,  ceded  it  to  Napoleon.  When  this  con- 
queror of  worlds  was  meeting  with  reverses,  he 
thought  it  advantageous  to  sell  Louisiana.  Know- 
ing that  the  United  States  was  very  desirous  of 
obtaining  this  piece  of  territory,  Napoleon  consulted 
Messrs  Monroe  and  Livingston,  then  United  States 
ambassadors  to  France,  and  with  them  consummated 
a bargain  for  the  transfer  of  this  possession.  The 
treaty  of  cession,  however,  contained  the  very 
objectionable  clause  that  “privileges  should  be 
allowed  French  and  Spanish  vessels  in  the  port  of 
New  Orleans  for  twelve  years  to  come.”  In  agree- 
ing to  this  last  article,  the  ambassadors  overstepped 
instructions.  Jefferson  cannot,  therefore,  be  wholly 
blamed  for  this  feature  of  the  treaty,  yet  he  has  been 
assailed  for  it.  His  wisdom  was  seen  in  the  fact 
that  he  knew  that  Louisiana  was  indispensable  to 
the  United  States.  Both  Houses  of  Congress  by 
large  majorities,  odd  as  it  may  appear,  concurred 
with  the  unconstitutional  action  of  the  ambassadors, 
— which  action  had  now  met  with  the  sanction  and 
approval  of  the  president.  The  fact  that  he  upheld 
this  unconstitutional  measure  is  an  instance  of  an 
action  in  contradistinction  to  one  of  his  pet  doc- 
trines. The  taunt  of  inconsistency  is  heard.  But 
as  is  aptly  said,  “ he  preferred  sound  sense  to  sound 
logic,  and  set  intelligent  statesmanship  above  politi- 
cal consistency.” 

The  people,  moreover,  reposed  the  greatest  con- 
fidence in  him,  and  he  in  turn  believed  implicitly  in 
them.  A proof  of  this  trust  in  him  is  evidenced  in 
his  almost  unanimous  re-election  to  the  Presidency- 

Edw.  M.  Hayes,  ’95. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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I passed  through  the  garden  this  morning, 

Where  roses  and  lilies  fair  blow; 

And  I knelt  at  the  foot  of  the  grotto, 

For  ’tis  somebody’s  birthday  you  know. 

I saw  the  red  roses  around  her, 

They  sparkled  like  gems  on  the  snow; 

And  I thought  of  weaving  a garland, 

For  ’tis  somebody’s  birthday  you  know. 

And  I offered  the  Queen,  Maiden-Mother, 

The  roses  that  ardently  glow 

In  the  wreath  of  the  great  Saint  Dominic, 

For  ’tis  somebody’s  birthday  you  know. 

And  I heard  in  the  mystical  temple 
A voice  that  rang  sweet  and  low, 

“ I will  garland  his  brow  with  your  roses,” 

For  ’tis  somebody’s  birthday  you  know. 

H. 
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Ijamaica,  tl xc  ^vxvl  of  t \tz  JVnttUes. 

BRIEF  paragraph  in  the  March  number  of 
the  “Monthly”  announced  that  the 
Mission  of  Jamaica  has  been  handed 
over  to  the  care  of  the  Maryland — New 
York  Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  that 
three  fathers  with  our  old  First  Division  Prefect, 
Father  Collins,  as  Superior,  had  been  sent  to  labor 
in  this  new  field.  Considered  spiritually,  the  field  is 
a glorious  one — glorious  in  the  light  in  which  St. 
Peter  Claver  viewed  the  land  of  South  America  ; 
full  of  opportunities  for  suffering  and  self-sacrifice, 
re-echoing  with  the  cries  for  help  of  the  despised 
race  of  Ham,  calling  for  the  untiring  efforts  of  the 
few  husbandmen  to  whom  so  large  a vineyard  has 
been  entrusted.  Two  facts  will  disclose  at  sight 
the  arduous  character  of  this  mission.  Out  of  a 
population  of  620,000  only  14,000  are  white,  and  of 
a total  of  350  churches  only  fifteen  are  Roman 
Catholic.  But  it  is  not  of  the  spiritual  prospects  of 
Jamaica  I want  to  write.  This  is  a theme  too  great 
for  my  pen,  and  such  subjects  fall  flat  when  wanting 
in  their  treatment  the  fervor  and  unction  of  one 
devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Divine  ministry.  Mine 
rather  it  is  to  dwell  on  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
“ Pearl  of  the  Antilles”  as  her  people  are  wont  to 
proudly  call  her,  and,  happily,  as  I was  running  over 
the  pages  of  the  North  American  Review  in  search 
of  arguments  for  a recent  debate,  I met  with  two 
articles  written  by  Sir  Henry  Blake,  a former 
governor  of  the  island,  and  his  accomplished  wife, 
Lady  Edith.  These  will  furnish  me  with  ample  data 
and  guidance. 

If  you  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  a map  of  the 
West  Indies,  you  will  notice  just  a little  to  the  south- 
east of  the  strait,  Windward  Passage,  separating 
Cuba  from  San  Domingo,  a fair-sized  island  some  146 
miles  long  by  about  fifty  miles  wide.  This  is 
our  Jamaica — the  Santiago  of  Columbus,  discovered 
by  the  great  admiral  on  May  3,  1494.  Scan  your 
map  more  carefully,  and  you  will  find  Spanish  Town, 
Port  Morant,  Nigril,  Falmouth,  and  Kingston 
marked  as  the  principle  cities.  It  is  into  this  last- 
named  port  your  good  ship  from  New  York  will 
bring  you.  For  four  days  you  have  been  plowing 
the  boisterous  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  perhaps  have 
felt  the  imminence  of  shipwreck  and  death  off  the 
dreaded  Hatteras,  and  now,  almost  gliding  over  the 
calm  bosom  of  the  Caribbean,  you  slip  into  a harbor 
unequalled  anywhere  in  beauty  and  magnificence. 
On  either  side  of  the  entrance  stand  the  batteries 
of  Port  Royal,  and  as  you  look  from  sea  to  sky, 
from  ship  to  land,  one  unmingled  feeling  of  admira- 
tion thrills  your  frame.  With  one  glance  you  sweep 
round  the  vast  amphitheatre  of  hills,  or  gaze  with 
satisfaction  on  the  great  placid  harbor,  reflecting  in 


its  mirror-like  waters  the  serrated  mountains  which 
range  along  its  shores.  In  the  distance,  blue 
wreaths  of  smoke  curl  upwards,  as  if  from  a forest 
of  palms  and  tamarinds  and  other  tropical  fruits,  to 
show  where  busy  Kingston  lies  concealed  within 
the  shade.  Away  above  all  rises  Blue  Mountain 
Peak,  its  head  7,500  feet  high  appearing  to  pierce 
the  ever-changing  cloud  strata  of  a West  Indian 
sky.  We  land  ; and  once  more  a surprise  is  in  store 
for  us.  Hotels  with  modern  improvements  offer 
us  accommodations,  and  the  inhabitants,  instead  of 
being  the  crassly  ignorant,  irrecoverably  lazy 
negroes  we  had  expected  to  meet,  are  tidy,  industri- 
ous, and  taken  all-in-all,  as  shrewd  and  intelligent 
as  most  men  of  their  class  in  other  countries.  A 
day  or  two  of  rest,  and  we  are  ready  for  our  grate- 
ful work  of  sight-seeing. 

At  Sir  Henry’s  suggestion  let  us  first  repair,  ’ere 
morning  dawn,  to  the  Clifton  pass  above  Newcastle. 
What  a magnificent  panorama  unfolds  itself  to  our 
view!  The  sun  is  just  bursting  over  the  hills,  and 
the  air  pure  and  buoyant  raises  our  spirits  to  feelings 
of  fullest  exhilaration.  To  the  west  low  ranges  of 
hills  stretch  away  to  the  grey  distance  of  Clarendon 
Mountains  “from  whose  valley  the  mists  are  rising 
in  fleecy  masses,  creeping  up  the  hillsides  until  they 
melt  under  the  warm  kisses  of  the  morning  glory, 
the  while  the  great  shadows  of  the  hilltops  shrink 
down  the  opposite  slopes  before  the  rising  sun.”  A 
thousand  feet  below  courses  the  Hope  River,  rush- 
ing and  sparkling  through  a picturesque  gorge,  as  if 
rejoicing  to  bring  life  and  refreshment  to  the  fertile 
plain  of  Liguanea  which  stretches  below.  But  our 
journey  upward  was  before  daybreak,  and  trans- 
ported, as  it  were,  direct  to  the  mountain  top,  we 
have  noted  none  of  the  beauties  which  crowd  in 
upon  us  with  such  profusion  at  each  ascending 
step.  Let  us  listen  to  Lady  Blake  as  she  tells  in 
her  own  charming  way  the  unrivalled  glories  of  the 
Jamacia  Highlands,  “the  future  sanitarium  of  the 
New  World.”  Our  cicerone  in  an  adept  in  the 
sciences  of  botany  and  ornithology,  but  she  will 
pardon  us  if,  from  want  of  space  and  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion, we  omit  to  transcribe  some  of  her  many 
details  of  floral  and  bird  study. 

As  we  mount  upwards  through  nodding  bamboos 
and  fluttering  lilac  plumes,  among  chocolate,  coffee, 
and  orange  trees,  we  espy  here  and  there  a tiny 
cottage  perched  like  a swallow’s  nest  against  some 
shoulder  of  the  steep  incline,  surrounded  by  a field 
of  pineapples  and  shaded  by  a bougainvillea,  whose 
rich  mantle  of  magenta  blossoms  proves  that  no 
color,  in  itself  and  in  its  proper  place,  is  unpleasing. 
Here  too  are  more  ambitious  dwellings  with  prettily 
carved  and  painted  verandas  over  which  trail  the 
great  white  blossoms  of  the  peanmontia  grandiflora, 
or  the  sweet-scented,  wax-like  flowers  of  the 
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stephanotis.  Geraniums,  roses,  heliotrope,  cluster  in 
cherished  beds  in  the  garden  amidst  a neglected 
tangle  of  tropical  shrubs,  where  flame  out  the  gor- 
geous crimson  flowers  of  the  hibiscus,  or  the  pale-blue 
blossoms  of  the  plumbago  stretch  gently  upwards 
to  the  light.  A golden  allamonda  lolls  over  the 
fence,  and  above,  the  huge  dark-green,  deeply  in- 
dented leaves  of  the  bread  fruit  (one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  trees),  and  the  olive  and  ruddy  brown 
leaves  of  the  star-apple  form  a delightful  canopy 
beneath  which  the  owner  of  this  miniature  Eden 
may  swing  contentedly  in  his  hammock,  and  watch 
the  files  of  peasant  women  as  they  pass  by,  chatter- 
ing volubly,  on  their  way  to  market.  Around  their 
heads  bright-colored  bandanas  are  twisted  turban- 
like, and  on  these  are  piled  huge  bunches  of  ba- 
nanas, or  gaily-painted  baskets  heaped  high  with 
green  and  brown  avocado  pears  or  bright  yellow 
mangoes.”  But  now  the  driving  road  narrows,  and 
leaving  our  carriages,  we  betake  ourselves  to  the 
backs  of  small,  sure-footed  ponies  almost  cat-like  in 
their  powers  of  climbing.  Fresh  scenes  of  interest 
and  loveliness  enforce  our  admiration.  The  path 
winds  along  under  mango  and  mahoe  trees  ; the 
lovely  foliage  of  the  wild  tamarind  makes  a delic- 
ious shade  ; the  bank  beneath  is  a mass  of  gold  and 
silver  and  maiden-hair  ferns  through  which  peep 
the  blue  blossoms  of  the  evil-eye,  the  yellow, 
trumpet-shaped  bells  of  the  gentian,  or  the  brilliant 
scarlet  flowers  of  the  exquisite  “dazzle.”  Mocking- 
birds call  from  the  thickets,  and  a tiny,  brilliant- 
green  bird  with  a crimson  spot  on  the  throat,  the 
Jamaica  robin  or  tocty,  looking  as  if  made  of 
emeralds  and  one  large  ruby,  is  seated  on  a branch 
near  the  stream.  Higher  up  the  character  of  the 
vegetation  again  changes.  Juniper  cedars  diffuse  a 
delicious  aromatic  odor  all  around,  and  tall  wild- 
ginger  plants  with  their  sword-like  leaves  and  white 
or  orange-colored  flowers,  grow  by  the  acre,  and 
emit  so  stronge  and  sweet  a scent  that  the  mountain 
side  is  almost  heavy  with  their  perfume. 

But  though  our  brain  is  growing  weary  with  this 
succession  of  beauties  in  their  infinite  charm  and 
variety,  Lady  Blake  assures  us  that  we  have  not  yet 
seen  the  crowning  glory  of  Jamaica  scenery — the 
tree-fern  forests.  Thither  then  we  bend  our  foot- 
steps. Picture  to  your  imagination  the  largest  and 
most  magnificent  hot-house  you  can  conceive,  and 
you  have  but  a faint  idea  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  this  home  of  tropical  vegetation.  Huge  tree-ferns 
tower  five-and-twenty  and  thirty  feet  high,  giving 
shelter  in  their  stems  to  myriads  of  filmy  ferns  of 
fairy-like  delicacy  and  loveliness.  They  climb  over 
the  rocks,  cling  to  every  branch,  and  embrace  each 
fallen  stem.  Selaginellas  and  mosses  lend  their  aid 
to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  transparent- 
winged butterflies  and  countless  moths  flutter  up 


from  moss  and  tree,  as  one  forces  his  way  through 
the  intertwining  boughs.  “What  is  the  most 
beautiful  place  you  have  seen  in  your  travels  ” was 
asked  an  accomplished  American  lady  who  had  just 
completed  a tour  around  the  world,  and  her  answer 
given  without  a moment’s  hesitation,  was  “ Jamaica.” 
Surely,  if  all  that  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Edith  tell  us  of 
this  West  Indian  island  is  borne  out  by  fact,  we 
must  accept  without  question  the  judgment  of  our 
distinguished  countrywoman. 

Such  is  the  new  mission  of  Jamaica,  and  although 
I have  with  good  reason  denied  myself  even  a con- 
jecture as  to  the  spiritual  fruit  to  be  reaped  there  by 
our  American  Jesuits,  am  I not  but  expressing  the 
hope  and  wish  of  all  when  I say  that  ere  long  there 
will  arise  to  God  from  this  spot  so  blessed  of  nature- 
an  odor  of  sweetness  more  grateful  than  any  earthly 
perfume,  there  will  be  exhibited  a beauty  and  a 
glory  more  entrancing  and  variegated  than  that 
afforded  by  plant,  or  shrub,  or  tree — the  odor  of 
pure  souls  regenerated  in  the  saving  waters  of 
Baptism — the  brilliancy  and  variety  of  the  multiform 
graces  and  virtues  with  which  these  souls  are  des- 
tined to  be  adorned?  Perhaps,  too,  it  will  be  one  day 
given  to  some  of  those  whom  we  now  respect  and 
cherish  as  professors  and  prefects  to  labor  in  this 
field  of  missionary  zeal,  and  if  not  to  water  it  with 
their  blood,  at  least  to  make  it  fruitful  by  the  un- 
bloody martyrdom  of  untiring,  self-sacrificing,  con- 
suming labor  even  to  the  laying  down  of  life  amid 
hunger  and  thirst  and  fever  for  the  sake  of  the  poor 
negro.  This  thought  makes  the  new  mission  of 
interest  to  us  all,  and  stands  at  once  my  apology 
and  defence  for  claiming  so  much  of  the  Monthly’s 
space  for  an  article  wherein  so  little  that  is  original 
is  interwoven  with  so  much  that  is  mere  quotation. 

Edward  M.  Lamb,  ’95. 


i^ectov's  Day  and  the  public  Debate. 


N Tuesday,  April  23d,  the  students  of  St. 
John’s  kept  with  wonted  festivity  the 
time-honored  “ Rector’s  Day  ” — and 
what  a perfect  day  it  was  ! Have  you 
ever  seen  Fordham  in  its  Spring  raiment?  See  it 
and  live.  Someone  says  that  at  this  season  “ a 
young  man’s  fancy  lightly  turns  ” somersaults  ; and 
maybe  it  was  because  of  some  such  intellectual  gym- 
nastics that  we  were  bored  by  the  perpetual  refrain. 
“The  grass  is  green  for  Rector’s  day” — who  owns 
it  ? 

On  the  preceding  afternoon  all  were  assembled  in 
the  college  theatre  to  hear  the  linguists  tell  their 
congratulations  in  a very  Babel  of  tongues;  on  which 
occasion  the  various  class  representatives  acquitted 
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themselves  with  much  credit.  Here  is  the  pro- 
gramme: 

“ Honor  to  those  whose  words  and  deeds 
Thus  help  us  in  our  daily  needs, 

And  by  their  overflow 

Raise  us  from  what  is  low.” — Longfellow. 

PROGRAMME. 

Piano  Duet, — Swing  Song.  - Meyer 

L.  Louis  Tracey  and  John  C.  McManemin. 

In  the  Name  of  the  Seniors,  - John  J.  Barrington. 
Tenor  Solo, — “ Let  Me  Like  a Soldier  Fall,”  - Maritana 

Richard  O.  Hughes. 

“ Tibi  Gratulamur,”  - - John  J.  O’Rourke. 

Hommage  au  R.  P.  Recteur,  - Francis  E.  O’Neill. 

Carmine  Laudetur  N.  Trigant  Burrow. 

Violin  Duet, — 2nd  Symphony  - - - Danela 

James  M.  McDonnell  and  William  J.  Smith. 

In  the  Name  of  the  Juniors,  - Robert  E.  McDonnell. 

Ein  Ehrlicher  Gruss  - - James  A.  Wilson. 

Charin  Eidenai  Kalon  - - Henry  L.  McLaughlin. 

Duet, — “ Ring  on,  Sweet  Bells,  ” ...  Nevin 

Richard  O.  Hughes  and  James  E.  Molloy. 

An  Echo  from  St.  John’s  Hall,  - William  J.  Smith. 

In  the  Name  of  the  Day  Scholars,  James  M.  McDonnell. 
Piano  Duet, — The  Dragon  Fighter  - - - Hoffmann 

R.  Emmet  Shields  and  Henry  G.  Shields. 

A Tribute  from  the  Smallest  - Alfred  J.  O’Donovan. 

A Round, — Der  Besen  ....  Abt 

Glee  Club. 

Of  course  the  Greek  and  German  won  most  ap- 
plause, as  being  profoundest  in  thought.  Ourselves, 
though  we  heard  several  wild  efforts  at  interpreta- 
tation  of  these  pieces,  we  have  not  yielded  to  the  com- 
mon impression  that  the  thought  was  drav/n  largely 
from  Aristotle  and  Kant.  The  Latin  was  too  easy 
to  be  very  impressive  ; the  French  and  Spanish 
were  sweet  and  low — suspiciously  low  ; and  mother 
English,  well — anybody  could  almost  understand 
that. 

The  musical  numbers  of  the  programme  were  neatly 
given  ; indeed  the  duet,  “ Ring  on,  Sweet  Bells”  by 
Messrs.  Hughes  and  Molloy  was  charmingly  sung. 

This  little  home  affair  served  well  to  whet  the  ex- 
pectations of  all  for  the  more  pretentious  effort  of  the 
following  evening — the  Public  Debate. 

Our  histrions  had  fixed  a later  date  for  their  pre- 
sentation of  “King  John, ’’and  so  the  Debating  Society 
was  called  upon  to  furnish  the  evening’s  entertain- 
ment. The  Moderator  of  the  Society  felt  that  he 
was  taxing  the  strength  of  its  members  in  calling 
for  a public  debate  at  such  short  notice  ; but  so,  the 
happy  success  that  rewarded  the  endeavors  of  the 
disputants,  the  unstinted  praise  bestowed  upon  all 
who  took  part  in  the  debate  is  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  success,  won  on  like  occasions  by  months  of 
labor,  was  achieved  this  time  with  the  earnest  efforts 
of  two  weeks. 


The  subject  chosen  was  the  policy  of  our  govern- 
ment in  dealing  with  the  Indians.  The  cosey  College 
theatre  was  decorated  in  neatest  taste,  under  the 
direction  of  our  genial  specialist,  Mr.  R.  O.  Hughes, 
aided  by  Mr.  Paulding  Brant;  and  the  forest  scene 
that  caught  one’s  eye  upon  entrance  into  the  hall 
would  not  have  looked  strange  had  some  of  those 
fiercelroquois,  of  whom  we  were  told,  stalked  among 
the  trees.  But,  mark  you,  had  any  poor  Lo  wan- 
dered Fordhamward  that  evening,  he  would  surely 
have  changed  color  faster  than  the  chameleon,  at 
the  many  nice  and  nasty  things  told  of  him.  All 
the  members  of  the  society,  numbering  35,  were 
seated  on  the  stage.  The  president,  Mr.  Martin 
Glynn,  '94,  opened  the  exercises  in  his  usually  happy 
style,  and  after  bespeaking  a kind  hearing  for  all, 
introduced  the  subjects  and  the  speakers. 

Mr.  Edward  Hayes,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  pre- 
sented, in  behalf  of  the  government’s  policy,  a plea 
that  was  full  of  fine  research  and  cunningly  planned 
arguments.  He  was  heard  with  close  attention  and 
fairly  won  the  applause  that  greeted  his  effort.  Mr. 
John  Dockry,  of  Providence,  followed  with  a severe 
arraignment  of  the  government’s  treatment  of  the  In- 
dians. Mr.  Dockry’s  arguments  were  of  Demosthenic 
force  and  energy,  indeed  his  shrewd  arguing  and 
earnest  eloquence  were  delightful  to  his  friends,  and 
the  rounds  of  applause  that  were  several  times  elic- 
ited during  his  speech,  seemed  to  show  that  he  was 
undermining  the  loyalty  of  some  good  citizens,  and 
fairly  captured  the  audience  for  the  cause  of  the 
Red  Man.  The  government’s  policy  was  next  de- 
fended by  Mr.  Edward  Lamb,  of  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.  There  was  an  air  of  directness  and  impromptu 
about  this  well-prepared  speech,  which  rendered  it 
highly  pleasing.  The  arguments  were  carefully 
chosen  and  clearly  set  forth,  and  its  sparkling  com- 
position was  well  sustained  by  some  graceful  elocu- 
tion. It  fell  to  the  lot  of  our  suburbanite,  Mr.  Har- 
ding Fisher,  of  Fordham,  to  close  the  argument, 
and  this  he  did  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  those, 
even,  who  expected  much  from  him.  In  a speech 
that  abounded  in  cleverly  woven  arguments,  brimful 
of  thought  and  strong  exposition,  the  wrongs  en- 
dured by  the  Indian  were  feelingly  told,  and  their 
cause  pleaded  with  passionate  eloquence. 

At  the  close  of  the  arguments,  the  presiding  offi- 
cer, Mr.  Glynn,  made  a brief  summary  of  the  posi- 
tions taken,  and  at  the  end  of  an  elegant  sustentatio 
refused  to  disturb  the  judgments  already  formed  by 
the  hearers. 

The  music  of  the  College  Orchestra  and  Glee 
Club  was  quite  up  to  the  rest  of  the  entertainment. 
“ Annie  Laurie,”  in  Dudley  Buck’s  clever  setting, 
drew  generous  applause  from  the  large  audience 
that  had  assembled.  It  was  late  when  the  last  notes 
sounded,  and  as  the  well-pleased  audience  trooped 
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out  into  the  moonlight,  someone  was  heard  singing 
softly  in  the  shadows:  “ After  the  brawl  is  over.” 

PROGRAMME. 

Overture,  — Novelette.  - Mueller 

Orchestra. 

Opening  Remarks.  ....  Chairman 

Discourse.  Edward  M.  Hayes 

Double  Quartette, — Annie  Laurie. 

Glee  Club. 

Discourse.  John  J.  Dockry 

Music, — “The  Diadem.”  ....  Hermann 

Orchestra. 

Discourse.  Edward  M.  Lamb 

Music, — “ Belle  of  the  Night.”  - - - Hermann 

Orchestra. 

Discourse.  J.  Harding  Fisher 

Anthem, — “From  Vocal  Air  and  Concave  Skies.”  Gould 

Glee  Club  and  Orchestra. 


— We  regret  that  we  are  not  able  to  print  the  elo- 
quent address  of  the  Hon.  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  ’72, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  a statue  of  the 
late  Rev.  Father  Drumgoole,  father  of  the  Mission 
of  the  Immaculate  Virgin  for  the  Protection  of 
Homeless  and  Destitute  Children.  The  address  is 
a glowing  tribute  paid  to  “the  uncanonized  saint.” 

— Archbishop  Corrigan  has  appointed  the  Rev. 
Joseph  H.  Hayne,  '66,  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Ellen- 
ville,  Ulster  County,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  as  successor  to  the  late 
Rev.  Benjamin  J.  O’Callaghan.  Father  Hayne 
was  ordained  at  St.  Joseph’s  Seminary,  Troy,  on 
June  1 1 th , 1870,  and  was  for  some  years  an  assistant 
at  St.  Peter’s  Church  on  Barclay  St. 

— On  Wednesday  morning,  June  6th,  at  ten 
o’clock,  “the  wedding  bells”  will  ring  merrily  when 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Watson,  ’91 , will  lead  to  the  altar 
Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Reilly.  The  ceremony  will 
take  place  in  St.  Ann’s  Church,  New  York  City. 
The  MONTHLY  extends  its  best  wishes  to  both  of 
them. 


Closing  Remarks.  ....  Chairman 

March, — “Howard.”  ....  Baer 

Orchestra. 


‘SSlith  the  (Old  |3oys. 


LMA  MATER  congratulates  Right  Rev. 
Monsignor  John  M.  Farley,  Vicar-Gen- 
eral of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York, 
upon  the  completion  of  his  magnificent 
work — the  consecration  of  St.  Gabriel’s  Church,  in 
East  thirty-seventh  St.  of  which  he  has  been  the 
Rector  since  1884. 

The  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  has  succeeded  in  plac- 
ing his  parochial  schools  under  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  New  York  State  University.  St.  Gabriel’s 
has  the  honor  ol  being  the  first  parochial  school  of 
the  archdiocese  to  obtain  this  privilege. 

— Rev.  Richard  B.  Cushion,  ’88,  of  the  archdio- 
cese of  New  York,  has  returned  from  the  Bahamas, 
after  an  absence  of  six  months.  Father  Cushion 
was  at  the  Catholic  University  last  year. 

— The  many  friends  of  James  N.  Aylward,  ’87, 
will  be  delighted  to  know  that  he  was  ordained  a 
priest  on  May  the  19th,  at  St.  Joseph’s  Seminary, 
Troy,  N.Y.  The  ordaining  prelate  was  the  Right, 
Rev.  Michael  Tierney,  Bishop  of  Hartford.  We 
extend  our  warmest  congratulations  to  Father 
Aylward. 


New  York,  May  1 1 th,  1894. 

Editor  of  the  FORDHAM  MONTHLY. 

Dear  Sir  : — I suppose  that  about  the  time  the  next 
issue  of  the  MONTHLY  appears  the  students  will 
begin  to  think  about  the  June  examinations.  I re- 
member that  late  in  the  seventies,  we  began  to  be 
uneasy  about  them  during  the  first  week  in  June. 
If  the  baseball  season  was  particularly  exciting  we 
sometimes  waited  until  the  second  week.  At  such 
periods  of  mental  toil  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
compendium  or  abridged  work  was  in  great  de- 
mand. Indeed  all  the  short  cuts  to  learning  were 
badly  overcrowded.  Unless  the  boys  have  greatly 
changed  this  may  happen  during  the  coming  month. 
To  any,  who  are  liable  to  be  examined  upon  the  his- 
tory of  Scotland,  and  who,  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances of  course  entirely  beyond  their  control), 
feel  a little  uncertain  in  regard  to  it,  I can  cor- 
dially recommend  the  enclosed  poem.  It  is  just 
possible,  that  some  learned  board  of  examiners 
may  be  so  unreasonable,  as  to  doubt  the  historical 
accuracy  of  a few  of  the  statements  contained  in 
it.  If  such  a doubt  be  expressed,  the  student  may 
confidently  reply  that  as  an  authority  the  poem  is 
beyond  all  question  because  it  was  written  by  an 
enthusiastic  old  Scotchman,  who  is  more  than  will- 
ing to  swear  that  every  line  of  it  is  Gospel  truth. 
What  more  could  any  hard-hearted  examiner 
require  ? 

With  good  wishes  for  the  MONTHLY,  which  I once 
knew  very  well  indeed,  I remain, 

One  of  the  Class  of  ’83. 
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Highland  (genealogy. 


Before  Apollo  had  a flute — 

Mairthan  a hundred  year — 

MacGregor  played  his  ain  bagpipes, 

His  Hieland  Clan  to  cheer. 

He  had  a boat,  too,  o’  his  ain, 

Made  oot  o’  Hieland  wud, 

Which  savbd  the  MacGregor’s  freens 
Frae  droonin’  at  the  flood. 

For  you  maun  ken  the  Gaelic  tongue 
Was  spoken  in  Glen  Eden, 

And  Adam  wrote  his  Hieland  sangs 
The  time  his  sheep  were  feedin’  ! 

And  Mrs.  Adam’s  name  was  Grant, 

She  cam’  frae  Abergeldie  ; 

She  was  a poetess,  and  wrote 
“The  Birks  o’  Aberfeldy.” 

Moreover,  too,  old  Tubal  Cain — 

His  name  was  Dougal  Dhu, 

But  ’twas  misprinted  in  the  book 
When  the  printer  had  got  fou. 

He  was  a blacksmith  to  his  trade 
And  made  the  first  claymore  ; 

He  also  made  the  coat  o’  mail 
That  Noah’s  father  wore  ! 

And  furthermore — ’tis  Gospel  truth — 

He  did  invent  the  bell ; 

Because,  you  see,  he  sold  a dram, 

And  needed  it  himsel’ ! 

Young  Donald  Vulcan  served  his  time 
Wi’  this  same  Dougal  Dhu  ; 

Five  years  he  shod  MacGregor’s  mare 
And  Dougal’s  bellows  blew. 

Now  “Noah”  is  a Grecian  name — 

In  Gaelic  it’s  “MacPiierson 

He  instituted  Hieland  games, 

Just  for  his  ain  diversion  ! 

Macallum  Mhor,  his  son-in-law. 

Was  Lord  Duke  o’  Argyle  ; 

His  mother’s  name  was  Janet  Gunn, 

A sister  o’  King  Coil. 

And  Samson,  too — that’s  more  of  Greek — 
His  name  was  Gilderoy  ; 

He  felled  a bullock  wi’  his  neive, 

When  he  was  just  a boy. 

They  took  him  aff  to  Stirling  Jail — 

They  little  kent  his  micht ; 

He  walked  aff  with  the  gates  and  a’ 

At  the  deid  hour  o’  the  nicht ! 

And  furthermore,  our  Hieland  Chiefs 
Had  each  a Pagan  name  ; 

Such  as  Achilles — .bless  my  soul ! 

The  more’s  the  burning  shame  ! 

Fingal  was  Ajax,  or  the  like  ; 

Ossian  they  made  a Spartan  ; 

MacGregor  was — wha  can  tell  what  ? — 
’Twas  something  aboot  tartan  ! 

There’s  nae  use  talking  aboot  Greek  ; 

It’s  just  a kind  o’  gabble — 

A portion  o’  the  Gaelic  tongue 

Spoiled  at  the  Tower  o’  Babel ! 


The  Greeks,  you  see,  were  not  a Clan, 
Although  o’  the  same  bane, 

But  just  a sort  o’  laboring  men 
That  carried  brick  and  stane. 

For  instance,  there’s  the  “Iliad  ,”  noo, 
It’s  ruined  a’thegither  ; 

’Twas  first  wrote  in  the  Gaelic  tongue 
By  Homer  in  Balquidder ! 

The  Greeks  they  got  it  at  the  last, 

And  spoiled  it,  as  you  see  ; 

Then  swore  that  Homer  was  a Greek— 
A maist  tremendous  lee  ! 

And  nae  doot  you  wad  like  to  ken 
Whaur  fair  Glen  Eden  stood  ; 

Ochone  ! it  was  the  bonnie  place 
Before  the  awfu’  flood  ! 

Aweel,  ’twas  just  in  Inverness — 

Some  say  ’twas  in  Argyle  ; 

There’s  nae  use  fechtin’  ’boot  a word — 
’Twas  the  Hielands  a’  the  while  ! 


HE  exchangeman  of  the  Swarthmore 
Pkccnix  regrets  to  see  in  the  FORDHAM 
Monthly  some  poetry  from  Bryant  ; 
he  asks,  “ why  not  insert  more  verses 
from  the  unknown  yet  budding  poets  of  St.  John’s 
College.” 

We  wonder  if  our  dear  friend,  the  ex-man  of  the 
Phoenix,  understands  the  language  of  Cicero  and 
Virgil,  because  the  verses,  “ Idem  Latine  Redditum  ” 
are  a translation  of  the  “ Waterfowl  ” which  imme- 
diately precedes  them. 

Probably  he  now  divines  why  we  printed  Bryant's 
poem. 

— We  are  much  amused  at  the  pretentiousness  of  the 
ex-man  of  the  Viatorian.  He  must  feel  awfully  out 
of  place  as  an  editor  of  the  modest  little  paper  which 
he  represents. 

We.  were  surprised  that  a man  of  his  wonderful 
perspicacity  did  not  see  the  force  of  our  remarks 
concerning  his  critiques. 

We  might  have  cited  a few  more  examples,  to 
show  the  monstrosity  of  those  little  criticisms,  but 
we  thought  that  a word  to  the  wise  was  sufficient. 

Unwittingly  the  young  man  has  written  another 
of  those  critiques  which  made  us  “ so  irate  that  we 
could  not  muster  honesty  and  wit  enough  to  give 
him  credit  for  the  correction  he  did  make.” 

In  the  May  number  of  his  modest  little  paper  he 
takes  to  task  Mr.  Gabriel  Wolfe,  ’97,  of  the  Boston 
Stylus , for  the  following: 

“ Criticism,  to  any  paper,  is  an  invaluable  boon.” 

And  this  is  what  he  says  by  way  of  comment  : 

“ We  readily  admit  what  is  meant  and  would  say 
without  clumsy  inversion  that  unquestionably  criti- 
cism is  an  invaluable  boon  to  any  paper.”  Dear 
Mr.  Exchangeman,  this  is  simply  ludicrous,  and  dis- 
plays a vast  amount  of  superficiality. 
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The  assumption  of  the  various  parts  gave  evidence 
of  sound  training  and  conscientious  effort.  Mr. 
Lourdes  Dowling,  Brutus,  gave  a very  clever  pres- 
entation of  the  noble,  high-minded  Roman.  Mr. 
Michael  J.  Schilling  made  an  admirable  Cassius 
brought  out  well  the  subtle  craftiness  of  the  plotter. 
Mr.  William  B.  Martin  as  Anthony,  thoroughly  sat- 
isfied the  requirements  of  a character  extremely 
difficult  of  portrayal.  Ccesar,  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Francis  E.  Buttler,  wanted  none  of  the  necessary 
action  and  bearing  of  the  kingly  conqueror. 

The  work  of  the  other  actors  was  all  that  could 
be  desired,  and  lent  the  necessary  support  to  the 
stars.  The  whole  presentation  merits  all  that  can 
be  said  in  praise  of  the  effort. 

“The  Owl  Critic.” 


Hotes  Ijvj  tlxe 


May,  1 894. 


HE  annual  custom  of  gathering  around  the 
statue  of  our  Blessed  Mother  during  the 
month  of  May,  to  sing  her  praises,  is  one 
of  which  we  may  be  justly  proud.  It  is 
one  peculiar  to  the  students  of  St.  John’s  College, 
and  one,  too,  which  is  preserved  and  guarded  with 
more  anxious  care  than  any  that  exist  among  us. 

No  night  passes  without  its  token  of  praise  in  our 
Lady’s  honor.  No  title  under  which  she  shines  so 
resplendently  is  left  untouched  and  no  petition  that 
is  nearest  in  accord  with  our  immediate  needs  re- 
mains unasked.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  de- 
scribe the  simplicity  and  charm  of  this  devotion  to  a 
stranger.  One  must  be  present  at  it  himself  to 
appreciate  its  spirit  and  to  fully  comprehend  its  sig- 
nificance. Yet,  if  one  will  imagine  us  encircled 
around  the  statue  of  the  Queen,  while  one  of  our 
companions  addresses  his  fellow  students  on  the 
virtues  and  prerogatives  of  the  Mother  of  God,  and 
then  listen  the  while  to  the  sweet  and  touching 
strains  of  the  “ Regina  Cedi"  as  they  float  on  the 
quiet  air,  he  may  form  some  conception  of  this 
beautiful  custom  which  is  so  dear  to  every  Fordham 
boy,  and  the  memory  of  which  will  bring  him  hope 
and  consolation  in  after  years. 

William  A.  Ferguson,  ’94. 

Julius  (fotCSiXY. 

HE  production  of  Shakespere’s  tragedy, 
“Julius  Caesar,”  by  the  students  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier’s  College,  on  May  16th, 
adds  another  to  the  already  long  list  of 
dramatic  successes  of  that  institution.  The  staging 
was  particularly  happy  in  point  of  scenery  and  char- 
acteristic costuming. 


HE  number  of  consecrated  Catholic 
Churches  in  New  York  city  is  to  be  in- 
creased to  six.  There  are  only  four 
churches  as  yet  that  have  been  thus 
honored.  They  are  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  in  East  Fourteenth  Street  ; St.  Peter’s  in 
Barclay  Street  ; St.  Patrick’s  in  Mott  Street  ; and 
St.  Bridget’s  in  Avenue  B.  The  two  new  ones  will  be 
St.  Gabriel’s  in  East  Thirty-seventh  Street  and  St. 
Stephen’s  in  East  Twenty-eighth  Street. 


— The  Catholic  school  exhibit  began  in  the  Grand 
Central  Palace,  New  York,  Monday  evening,  May 
14th,  and  will  continue  until  May  28th.  Applications 
for  space  were  received  from  seventy  schools,  eigh- 
teen academies,  three  colleges  and  twelve  charitable 
institutions.  Each  school  has  a table  twenty  feet 
long,  five  feet  wide  and  two  and  a half  feet  high,  on 
which  to  display  its  work. 

* * 

—Rev.  Charles  O’Connor,  S.J.,  Vice-President  of 
St.  Peter’s  College,  Jersey  City,  died  at  St.  Francis’ 
Hospital  in  that  city,  on  Saturday,  May  5th,  and  was 
buried  in  our  little  cemetery  on  Tuesday,  May  8th. 
For  some  time  Father  O’Connor  taught  Belles 
Lettres  at  Fordham  ; his  life  work,  however,  was 
the  care  of  the  parochial  schools  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s  Church,  New  York.  His  delight  was  to  be 
among  children  entrusted  to  his  charge, his  ambition, 
to  procure  for  them  all  the  advantages  that  result 
from  a thorough  Catholic  education.  May  he  rest 
in  peace. 

* * 

— General  Martin  T.  McMahon  55>  W>H  a<L 
dress  the  Graduates,  on  Commencement  Day, 
June  27th. 
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— Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Corrigan  was  twenty-one 
years  a Bishop,  May  4th.  Many  congratulatory 
messages  were  received  at  the  Archiepiscopal 
residence.  There  was  no  public  celebration  of  the 
anniversary. 

* # 

— The  subject  of  the  prize  biographical  essay  is 
“Cardinal  Wolsey.”  The  subject  of  the  literary 
essay  for  the  purse  of  $50  is,  “The  Catholic  Senti- 
ment in  Longfellow.” 

* * 

— The  public  play,  “King  John,”  is  about  to  be 
enacted  just  as  we  are  going  to  press;  it  promises 
to  surpass  all  former  endeavors.  In  our  next  issue 
of  the  MONTHLY  a full  account  of  the  play  will  be 
given. 

* * 


and  sweetness  of  tone.  This  has  already  necessi- 
tated the  purchasing  of  new  uprights  of  the  latest 
make  and  improvements. 

These  instruments  are  of  beautiful  workmanship, 
voluminous  and  sonorous,  and  promise  to  remain 
serviceable  for  a number  of  years. 

A Chickering  Concert  Grand  has  just  been  bought 
for  the  Entertainment  Hall.  It  is  the  same  style  and 
make  as  the  piano  in  the  First  Division  gymnasium. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  will  give  an  additonal 
impetus  to  musical  advancement  the  coming 
year,  and  make  the  students  more  energetic  in  other 
branches  of  the  art,  such  as  the  formation  of  banjo, 
guitar,  and  mandolin  clubs,  which  will  give  a de- 
lightful variety  to  our  entertainments. 


FORDHAM  ENSI A. 
Calendar— May— June,  1894. 


— At  the  Pentecost  High  Mass,  our  choir  boys  ren- 
dered for  the  first  time  in  its  entirety  Gounod’s  St. 
Cecilia’s  Mass. 

Richard  O.  Hughes,  tenor,  and  Jas.  Molloy,  bari- 
tone, sang  their  solos  and  duets  with  exquisite 
taste,  feeling,  and  interpretation. 

Master  Jas.  McHugh  was  in  splendid  voice  for 
his  soprano  parts.  For  a boy  he  sings  with 
laudable  expression. 

Mr.  Molloy’s  solo,  “ O Salutaris,”  at  Benediction 
brought  him  many  commendations. 

The  students  en  masse  sang  the  Veni  Creator 
and  Tantum  Ergo  in  unison  also  Lambillote’s 
Laudate  Dominant , which  was  given  with  inspiring 
volume  and  in  perfect  time. 

As  the  services  were  held  in  the  boy’s  chapel  and 
not  in  the  church  as  formerly,  the  support  given  by 
the  organ  to  the  heavy  unison  parts  here  and  there 
in  the  Mass  was  insignificant,  and  not  even  enough 
to  keep  the  large  body  of  voices  up  to  pitch.  This 
will  account  for  the  apparent  lack  of  brilliancy  which 
could  have  been  guaranteed  if  the  voices  were 
supported  by  the  magnificent  organ  at  the  church. 

We  are  in  hopes  this  Summer  of  inserting  in  the 
organ  a set  of  louder  speaking  pipes,  which  will  be 
a great  help  in  congregational  singing. 

* * 

— The  students  of  the  College  musically  inclined 
will  have  reason  to  rejoice  over  the  splendid 
improvements  now  in  course  of  preparation  for  next 
year.  New,  enlarged,  and  lightsome  rooms  are  to 
take  the  place  of  the  present  ones  which  were  never 
very  inviting, 

The  music  department  will  embrace  most  of  the 
space  above  the  Armory. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Weber,  the  old  pianos 
will  be  disposed  of,  as  they  lack  delicacy  of  action 


May 


June 


Wednesday, 

Thursday, 

Wednesday, 

Thursday, 

Friday, 

Saturday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday, 

Friday, 

Saturday, 

Monday, 

Monday, 

Wednesday, 

Wednesday, 

Friday, 

Monday, 


20,  Wednesday, 


22, 

22, 

23* 

24, 

25, 

26, 

27: 


Friday, 

Friday, 

Saturday, 

Sunday, 

Monday, 

T uesday, 

Wednesday. 


Public  Play,  at  7:30  p.  m. 

Feast  of  Corpus  Christi. 

Decoration  Day  ; Holiday. 

Closing  Exercises  of  the  Month  of  May,  at 
7:15  p.  M. 

Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Reading  of  Marks  for  Month  of  May. 

Public  Lecture  before  the  Historical 
Society. 

Public  Contest  in  Elocution,  at  7:30  p.m. 

Written  Examination  for  Hughes’  Medal. 

Written  Examination  in  Evidences,  at 
8:45  A.M.  ' 

Oral  Examination  for  Hughes’  Medal. 

Examination  (written)  in  Analytical 
Chemistry,  at  8:45  A.M. 

Examination  (written)  in  General  Chem- 
istry, at  10:15  A-M- 

Examination  ( written ) in  Memory 
Branches,  at  8:45  A.M. 

Examination  of  Philosophers. 

Examination  (oral)  in  Arithmetic,  1st., 
2nd.,  and  4th.  Classes,  at  8:45  A.M. 

Examination  (oral)  in  Geometry,  and 
Analytical  Geometry,  at  8:45  A.M. 

General  Examinations. 

Examination  ( oral ) in  Algebra  and 
Arithmetic,  3rd  class,  at  8:45  A.M. 

General  Examinations  continued,  Gene- 
ral Confession. 

Celebration  of  the  Feast  of  St.  Aloysius 
General  Communion  ; Solemn  High 
Mass;  Baccalaureate  Sermon  at  5 : 30P.M. 

Solemn  Mass  for  Deceased  Students,  at 
8:30  a.m.  General  Examinations  con- 
tinued. 

General  Examinations  continued.  Read- 
ing of  Marks,  and  Distribution  of  Prizes 
at  8:  00  p.m. 

COMMENCEMENT  DAY. 

Cadet  Drill,  at  1 :30  p.m. 

COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES,  at 
2:30  P.M. 
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The  following  is  a complete  list  of  speakers  for  the  out-door 
evening  services  of  the  month  of  May  : 


the  white  ducks  improve  very  much  the  battalion’ 
appearance  on  the  parade  grounds. 


s 


Introductory, 

Holy  Mother  of  God,  - 
Holy  Virgin  of  Virgins, 
Mother  of  Christ,  - 
Mother  Most  Pure, 

Mother  Undefiled, 

Mother  Most  Admirable, 
Mother  of  Our  Redeemer, 
Virgin  Most  Powerful,  - 
Virgin  Most  Faithful, 
Mirror  of  Justice, 

Seat  of  Wisdom,  - 
Cause  of  Our  Joy, 

Mystical  Rose, 

Tower  of  David,  - 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  - 
Gate  of  Heaven,  - 
Refuge  of  Sinners, 
Comforter  of  the  Afflicted, 
Help  of  Christians, 

Queen  of  Apostles, 

Queen  of  Martyrs, 

Queen  of  All  Saints, 


- Edward  Hayes,  ’95 

Martin  Glynn,  ’94 
William  Ferguson,  ’94 
Louis  Tracey,  ’95 
Michael  Doran,  ’94 

- Daniel  Kiernan,  ’95 
Patrick  J.  Dwyer,  ’94 
Chas.  McCafferty,  ’94 
* Maurice  Doran,  ’95 

Finton  Phelan,  ’94 
John  King,  ’94 

- John  McCarthy,  ’96 

- James  Rafferty,  ’94 

John  Dockry,  ’95 
John  Harrington,  ’94 
William  Boyle,  ’95 
Louis  Potts,  ’95 
John  Barrington,  ’94 

- Edward  Lamb,  ’95 

- John  Robinson,  ’94 
Thomas  O’Shea,  ’96 
Thomas  Calkins,  ’96 
William  Fleming,  ’96 


FIRST  DIVISION  NOTES. 

0 those  who  cannot  realize  the  fast  ap- 
proach of  time,  let  us  refer  the  figures  of 
the  enterprising  time-keeper.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  computation  there  yet 
remain  thirty  days. 

— Those  on  the  Division  who  saw  “Julius  Caesar” 
performed  by  the  St.  Francis  Xavier  Dramatic  Soci- 
ety pronounced  it  a first-class  entertainment. 


— Alas!  many  a bird  was  to.  have  sung  his  song. 

— With  the  assurance  of  most  of  the  Division,  we 
can  say  that  the  ’Varsity  team  is  growing  stronger. 
In  their  competition  with  the  stronger  clubs  during 
the  past  month  it  was  only  individual  weakness, 
now  and  then,  that  marred  the  unity  of  play,  while 
the  general  support  of  the  players  was  superb. 
Batting,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  the  most  prominent 
defect,  but  encouragement  and  more  self-reliance 
will  easily  remove  it.  And  where  is  the  applause  ? 
It’s  a great  factor  in  base-ball.  Sprinkle  generously 
for  ’tis  a shower  that  revives  a drooping  spirit. 

— We  have  heard  complaints  dire  and  numerous 
concerning  an  occurrence  which,  in  the  interest  of 
suffering  humanity,  should  speedily  be  investigated. 
It  has  been  noticed  that  when  the  bell  of  the  con- 
vent peals  its  sweet  vibrations  on  the  air,  the  most 
pitiful  of  canine  howls  replies  to  its  melodious  notes. 
This,  we  feel  sure,  is  meant  for  no  reflection  on  the 
fidelity  or  prowess  of  him  who  rings  it;  still  the 
cause  of  this  incessant  din  at  the  ringing  of  the  an- 
gelus  has  up  to  this  time  remained  unanswered. 
Many  well-founded  suspicions  are  there  for  it.  The 
question  is  open  fcr  discussion;  will  anyone  venture 
to  discover  a solution  to  this  query? 

L.  Louis  Tracey,  95. 

ATHLETICS. 

(New  York  Sun , May  4th.) 


— Our  own  dramatic  association  has  not  been  idle 
during  the  past  month.  If  the  success  of  the  public 
play  is  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  rehearsals 
that  we  have  had,  and  the  elaborate  preparations 
that  have  been  made,  then  we  may  expect  a success 
unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  St.  John’s. 

— The  appearance  made  by  some  of  our  athletes 
was  indeed  creditable,  but  bespoke  more  of  their 
capabilities  than  of  any  present  extraordinary  ex- 
cellence. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  with  such  fine 
material  not  a few  appear  backward  and  diffident 
about  training. 

Nobody  denies  that  training  is  essential  for  ath- 
letic ascendancy.  Some  are  eager  enough  to  obtain 
the  ascendancy,  but  when  it  comes  to  employing 
the  means  that  are  necessary,  they  are  very  slow. 

— The  boys  were  delighted  to  see  their  old  friend 
Mr.  Charles  Ely,  on  Saturday,  the  19th  inst. 

— The  project  of  securing  duck  trousers  for  the 
uniform  of  the  battalion  is  at  last  realized,  and  had 
the  Warnock  Clothing  Company  fulfilled  their 
agreement  in  the  contract,  all  would  have  been 
satisfied;  however,  as  it  is,  all  seem  to  be  contented 
with  Wood’s  supply.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 


FORDHAM,  5 ; WESLEYAN,  4. 

— The  Fordham  College  team  played  their  best 
game  of  the  season  yesterday  at  Fordham  with  the 
Wesleyan  University  nine.  The  home  team  won 
after  an  interesting  contest.  The  features  of  the 
game  were  the  work  of  Murphy  and  Boyle  for  the 
Fordhams  and  Gumsey  for  the  Wesleyans.  The 
game  was  called  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  inning  so 


as  to  allow  the  Wesleyans  to  catch  the  train. 

Sc 

ore  : 

FORDHAM. 

WESLEYAN. 

R. 

IB. 

p.  0 

A. 

E. 

R. 

IB. 

P.  O. 

A. 

E. 

Fergues’n,  s.  s.  1 

I 

O 

6 

I 

Yau,  3d  b. . . . 

I 

I 

j 

O 

M.  A.  Doran,  1.  f.  1 

I 

0 

O 

O 

A.  Tirrel,  c. . . 

. I 

I 

I I 

2 

2 

McCafferty,  l.b...l 

I 

1 1 

O 

I 

Lampham,  l.f . . 

.1 

I 

4 

O 

O 

Murphy,  2d  b 0 

2 

I 

I 

O 

Davis,  r.  f . . . . 

.O 

O 

O 

O 

I 

Boyle,  r.  f.,  c 1 

2 

8 

2 

2 

Leo,  2d  b 

.O 

O 

O 

I 

O 

Tracey,  c.  f.  p...o 

I 

I 

O 

O 

Gumsey,  2d  b . 

.O 

O 

2 

O 

O 

Russell,  3d  b 0 

O 

2 

I 

O 

Norton,  1st  b.  . 

.O 

2 

6 

O 

O 

Calkins,  c 0 

O 

I 

2 

I 

Jester,  c.  f . . . . 

.O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

Monahan,  c.  f....  1 

O 

O 

O 

O 

Wilson,  s.  s. . . 

. I 

I 

O 

O 

O 

Fogarty,  p 0 

O 

O 

I 

O 

G.  Tirrel,  p. . . 

O 

O 

O 

3 

O 

Bergen,  r.  f 0 

O 

O 

O 

O 

— 

— 

— 

8 

Totals 

•4 

7 

24 

7 

3 

Totals 5 

24 

13 

s 

Fordham 

O 

2 O 

I O 

O I 

-s 

Wesleyan 

2 

2 

O O 

OOOO 

-4 

Earned  runs — Fordham,  2 ; Wesleyan,  3.  First  base  by  errors — - 
Fordham,  1 ; Wesleyan,  2.  Left  on  bases — Fordham,  5 ; Wesley- 
an, 5.  First  base  on  balls — Off  Fogarty,  2 ; off  G.  Tirrel,  1. 
Struck  out  by  Fogarty — 1 ; by  Tracey  10;  by  G.  Tirrel,  12.  Two- 
base  hits — Boyle  (1),  A.  Tirrel,  Norton,  Wilson.  Stolen  bases — 
Doran,  Tracey,  Yau.  Wild  pitches — Tracey  and  G.  Tirrel.  Passed 
ball — A.  Tirrel.  Umpire — Malloy.  Time  1:30. 
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— Sunday,  May  6th,  the  Puritan  A.  C.  visited  Ford- 
ham  and  defeated  the  College  team.  The  pitching 
of  Sinnott  was  very  good,  he  struck  out  fourteen 
men.  The  other  features  of  the  game  were  the 
playing  of  Doran,  Russell  and  Bergen  for  the 
Forhdams,  and  Jackson,  Hallon  and  Chesterfield  for 
the  Puritans.  Score  : 


Puritan,  A.  C o o o o i o o o 2-3 

Fordham o o o o o o 2 o 0-2 


Base  hits — Fordham,  6 ; Puritan,  4.  Errors — Fordham,  2 ; Puri- 
tan, 5.  Batteries — Fordham  : Sinnott  and  Bergen  ; Puritan  : 
Ehrhardt  and  Jackson. 

— Sunday,  May  13th,  the  Sidneys  of  Brooklyn 
visited  Fordham  and  were  defeated  in  a five  inning 
game.  The  features  of  the  game  were  the  work  of 
Calkins  who  caught  Tracey’s  curves  in  fine  style, 
and  the  playing  of  Korwan  for  the  Sidneys.  Score  : 


Fordham 1 5 2 o 0-8 

Sidney o o o o 0-0 


Base  hits — Fordham,  8 ; Sidney  x.  Errors — Fordham  o ; Sid- 
ney, 3.  Batteries  : Fordham  ; Tracey  and  Calkins.  Sidney  ; 
Schaefer  and  Jacklitch. 

— Thursday,  May  17th,  the  Lafayette  College 
team  visited  Fordham  and  defeated  the  home  team 
in  a one-sided  game.  The  features  of  the  game 
were  the  playing  of  Sigman  and  Barclay  and  the 
batting  of  Criswell  and  Halloway  for  the  Lafayette’s. 

The  work  of  Sinnott  in  the  box  was  good  and 
also  the  playing  of  Doran  and  Russell  for  the 
Fordhams.  Score  : 


Lafayette o 2020033  0-10 

Fordham 1 0000000  0-1 

Base  hits — Lafayette,  8 ; Fordham,  6.  Errors,  Lafayette — o. 
Fordham,  7.  Batteries — Lafayette  : Darlington  and  Barclay  ; 


Fordham  : Sinnott  and  Bergen,  Fogarty  and  Calkins. 

SECOND  DIVISION  NOTES. 

HE  Invincibles  have  done  very  well  so 
far,  Captain  Hayes  gives  his  men  plenty 
of  practice  both  at  the  bat  and  in  the 
field. 

— On  April  19th,  the  Barnard  School  team  was 
expected  to  play  here,  but  on  account  of  some  mis- 
understanding on  the  part  of  their  secretary,  failed 
to  show  up.  We  hope,  however,  to  meet  this  team 
before  the  end  of  the  season. 

— The  St.  George  B.  B.  C.  was  easily  defeated  by 
Invincibles  on  Sunday,  April  22d.  The  visitors  were 
of  a good  size  but  failed  to  make  connections 
with  the  ball.  The  game  was  called  after  seven 
innings,  the  score  standing  27-1.  Barry  pitched 
well,  while  Hayes’  throwing  to  bases  was  a feature. 

— On  April  26th,  the  St.  Francis  Xavier  boys 
played  their  second  game  here  this  season,  and  were 
again  defeated  by  the  score  of  12-5.  The  Sixteenth 
Street  boys  put  up  a good  fielding  game  but  were 
weak  at  the  bat.  Hayes  and  Wall  batted  well  for 
the  Invincibles. 


— The  White  Star  B.  B.  C.  played  a strong  game 
here,  on  Sunday  April  29th,  but  the  lads  were  de- 
feated after  a sharp  and  exciting  game.  They  showed 
plenty  of  practice,  and  batted  hard.  O'Kane’s  all 
around  playing  was  the  feature  of  the  game.  The 
battery  work  on  both  sides  was  of  the  best  order. 
Barry  struck  out  sixteen  men. 

— On  May  the  3d,  the  St.  John’s  College  team,  of 
Brooklyn,  played  several  innings  with  the  Invincibles, 
when  a dispute  arose  over  a decision  given  by  their 
own  umpire;  so  the  game  was  called,  much  to  the 
regret  of  all,  as  the  Invincibles  would  have  no  doubt 
added  another  victory  to  their  thus  far  unblemished 
record. 

— The  St.  Thomas  Lyceum  failed  to  appear  on 
Sunday,  May  6th,  consequently  the  game  was  given 
to  the  Invincibles,  9-0. 

— Sunday,  May  13th,  the  Counsel  B.  B.  C.  of 
Harlem  played  the  Invincibles,  but  on  account  of 
their  late  arrival,  four  innings  were  all  that  could  be 
played.  When  the  game  was  called  the  visitors 
were  ahead,  the  score  being  1 1-4  Grainger’s  second 
base  playing  was  of  the  best,  while  Hackett  and 
Hayes  did  some  hard  hitting  for  the  Invincibles. 

The  Oaklands  of  Throggs  Neck,  who  won  two 
successive  games  from  the  Invincibles  last  season, 
played  a strong  game  here,  on  the  17th,  but  were 
defeated  by  the  score  of  1 1—8.  The  Invincibles’ 
batting  was  superb,  they  made  19  hits.  After  the 
game,  all  partook  of  a bounteous  repast. 

— All  the  members  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  sodality 
are  wearing  handsome  badges  given  them  by  their 
Rev.  Moderator,  Mr.  W.  G.  Brosnan,  S.J. 

— The  marked  attention  which  the  Second  Divi- 
sion boys  paid  to  the  evening  devotions  during  May 
was  noticed  by  all. 

— The  bulletin  board  is  covered  with  calendars, 
stating  the  time  of  the  fast  approaching  and  dreaded 
examinations. 

— There  was  quite  a number  of  Second  Division 
boys  confirmed  in  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  Church  by 
his  Grace,  Archbishop  Corrigan,  on  Thursday,  the 
17th.  On  their  return  home  they  enjoyed  the  release 
from  study  hall  for  the  evening  and  partook  of  a 
generous  banquet. 

— Those  who  saw  “Julius  Caesar”  produced  by 
the  students  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  College  at  their 
theatre  enjoyed  themselves  very  much. 

— “ Cat  ” is  the  latest  game  on  the  Division. 

— The  boys  of  this  Division  are  so  conscientious 
about  their  sleep,  that  they  must  be  told  of  thunder- 
storms that  happened  while  they  were  buried  in 
their  peaceful  slumbers. 
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— This  Division  was  well  represented  on  Field 
Day.  G.  Barry  won  the  pole  vault,  while  Torn 
Adams  was  second  in  the  hundred  yard  dash  and 
hurdle  race.  Gerald  would  have  entered  more  of 
the  contests  had  he  not  been  obliged  to  pitch  against 
the  Manhattan  Freshmen  after  the  games.  Hackett’s 
long  three  base  hit  in  the  ninth  inning  was  the  talk 
of  the  Divisions  for  several  days. — Hackett  can't 
play  ball ! 

— All  interested  in  the  base  ball  team  are  sorry  to 
hear  that  John  O’Kane  will  be  unable  to  play  for 
some  time  to  come  on  account  of  the  injury  to  his 
eye  which  was  struck  by  a quickly  thrown  ball. — 
P.  Richards  also  was  hit  in  the  eye  but  is  about 
again. 

— The  May  devotions  have  developed  many  fine 
voices,  hitherto  unappreciated,  of  several  Second 
Division  boys. 

— It  has  been  rumored  that  we  are  soon  to  have 
an  elegant  piano  in  our  gymnasium  which  will  fill  a 
long  felt  want. 

— Strawberries  were  seen  for  a short  time  the  other 
day.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  a short  time  suffices 
to  make  one  appreciate  that  species  of  berry. 

— It  is  obvious  that  we  were  uninterested  in  the 
recent  Brooklyn  Handicap,  though  some  of  us  were 
entered  for  certain  of  the  field  sports  held  on  that 
day. 

— How  do  we  look  in  our  new  suits  ? 

— The  Jersey  City  boys  who  came  to  Fordham  to 
attend  the  funeral  services  of  Fr.  Chas.  O’Connor, 
S.J.,  were  shown  around  the  premises  and  entertained 
by  members  ef  our  Division. 

— Fr.  J.  Rodock,  S.J.,  paid  us  a visit  recently  and 
was  heartily  greeted  by  his  former  pupils. 

— Last  year’s  straw  hats  are  being  searched  for 
in  the  bottom  of  the  lockers. 

— Nearly  all  the  boys  of  Second  are  making  the 
six  Sundays  in  honor  of  St.  Aloysius. 

— Another  lawn-tennis  tournament  took  place  re- 
cently which  attracted  considerable  attention.  As 
we  have  none  of  the  details  of  the  tournament  at 
hand,  we  shall  have  to  wait  until  some  future  date 
before  giving  the  names  of  the  successful  competi- 
tors. In  arranging  these  tournaments,  which  are 
always  highly  interesting,  much  praise  should  be 
given  to  the  officers  of  the  association. 

W.  Bernard  Wingerher,  ’98. 

THIRD  DIVISION  NOTES 

URING  the  past  month  the  principal  at- 
traction on  the  Division  was  the  Tyros 
base  ball  games.  They  did  very  well,  in 
fact,  better  than  was  expected  of  the  team 

this  year. 


— On  Friday,  April  20th,  we  met  and  defeated  a 
2d  Division  team,  composed  of  old  3d  Division  boys, 
in  a well  contested  game.  The  2d  Division  boys 
did  not  score  until  the  sixth  inning.  McHugh’s 
pitching  was  effective;  he  struck  out  10.  The  score 


was  : 

R.  H.  E. 

Tyros 21020011X  7 5 3 

2d  Division ......  . 000001001  2 4 6 


Batteries:  McHugh  and  Dolan;  Risse  and  Joyce. 

— The  Xavier  Jrs.  journeyed  hither  Sunday, 
April  22d,  and  were  badly  beaten  in  an  one-sided 
contest.  The  Xavier  Jrs.  had  men  on  bases  every 
inning,  but  were  unable  to  bring  them  home. 
O’Donovan  and  Dolan  batted  well  for  the  Tyros. 


The  score  : 

R.  H.  E. 

Tyros 34203542X  23  9 5 

Xavier  Jrs 000000000  01  14 


Batteries:  McHugh,  O’Donovan  and  Dolan;  Clefet  and  Sheen. 

— On  Rector’s  Day  we  had  the  most  exciting 
game  of  this  season.  Our  opponents  were  Third 
Grammar  Sec.  A.  It  was  the  visitor’s  game,  but  we 
do  not  say  they  won  it.  No;  for  four  of  their  seven 
runs  were  made  on  two  foul  balls  down  the  bank, 
in  the  sixth  and  tenth  innings.  The  base  running 
of  the  Tyros  was  wretched.  The  Tyros  were  con- 
sidered out  of  the  game  when  the  first  three  men 
struck  out,  but  in  the  fifth  inning  Tyro  stock  went 
up  considerably,  when  they  scored  three  runs.  The 
feature  of  the  game  was  Sheehy’s  catch  which  was 
not  allowed.  The  score  was  : 

R.  H.  E. 

Tyros 00003000104  5 8 

3d  Grammar  A.  00000201  13  7 4 7 

Batteries:  McHugh  and  Dolan;  Jordan  and  Joyce. 

' — One  of  our  big  games  was  played  on  our  grounds 
on  May  3d  with  the  Monitors  of  Sacred  Heart.  The 
Tyros  took  the  lead  and  kept  it  to  the  end  of  the 
game.  The  visitors  fielding  was  poor  but  we  attrib- 
ute this  to  their  playing  on  strange  grounds.  This 
game  evens  up  the  defeat  of  the  Tyros  on  Sacred 
Heart  grounds.  Score  at  the  end  of  game  was  : 


R.  H.  E. 

Tyros 12012302213  96 

Monitors 001022  132  11  612 


Batteries:  McHugh,  O’Donovan  and  Dolan;  P.  andj.  Murray. 

— On  Saturday,  May  5th,  we  were  to  play  Dwight 
School,  but  they  cancelled  the  game  by  a most 
courteous  note,  saying  that  their  pitcher  was  sick 
and  another  member  had  a sprained  ankle.  We 
hope  to  arrange  another  game  in  the  near  future. 

— Our  tennis-court  is  now  all  fitted  up  and  en- 
closed with  wire-netting  as  on  2d  Division,  but  more 
neatly  and  artistically  arranged.  The  association 
has  been  formed  and  over  half  the  Division  are 
members. 
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— On  Thursday,  May  ioth,  we  met,  and  without 
any  difficulty,  defeated  Drisler  School.  There  was 
not  one  objection  made  to  a decision  of  the  umpire, 
which  shows  what  gentlemanly  boys  they  were. 
There  was  no  hope  for  Drisler  from  the  start;  they 
were  outplayed  at  every  point.  Two  base  hits  and 
three  base  hits  were  too  numerous  to  mention.  The 
feature  of  the  game  was  the  third  base  play  of 
O’Donovan  for  the  Tyros.  Wenham  and  Wolff 
played  the  best  game  game  for  Drisler.  The  score 
by  innings  was  : 


R.  H.  E. 

Tyros 34621257x3019  8 

Drisler  o 1 2 o 1 1 o 00  5 7 14 


Batteries:  McHugh  and  Dolan;  Tutney,  Wenham  and  Schly. 

— The  game  which  the  Tyros  eagerly  looked  for- 
ward to,  since  they  received  the  challenge,  was 
with  Seton  Hall,  at  South  Orange,  N.  J.  The  trip 
was  very  fine,  dinner  and  supper  excellent,  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all.  There  were  many  inci- 
dents on  our  return  that  amused  us.  Some  of  us 
found  ourselves  on  the  wrong  boat  in  Jersey  ; then 
there  was  .“Fritz”  in  the  Fordham  trolley.  The 
game  was  well  contested,  and  every  one  seemed  to 
think  it  was  the  Tyros’  game  up  to  the  fifth  inning. 
But  here  the  umpire  had  something  to  say,  and  after 
that  the  Tyros  were  obliged  to  make  a hit  to  reach 
first  bag,  while  the  Acorns  stood  at  the  plate  and 
were  made  presents  of  bases  on  balls,  whether  the 
ball  went  over  or  not.  We  were  also  somewhat 
handicapped  by  the  absence  of  our  regular  catcher 
and  second  baseman.  We  outplayed  our  opponents 
both  at  the  bat  and  in  the  field.  O'Donovan  did  the 
best  batting  for  the  Tyros;  he,  Swetnam,  Huse  and 
Finlay  making  home  runs.  Besides  these  four  home 
runs,  we  made  two  triples,  four  doubles  and  seven 
singles.  J.  Dwyer  put  up  the  best  game  for  the 
Acorns.  The  Tyros’  base  running  was  ragged.  The 
score  was  : 


R.  H.  E. 

Tyros 125003033  17  17  8 

Acorns 030120165  18  811 


Batteries:  McHugh,  O’Donovan  and  Nolan;  and  C.  Henriquze 
McBride. 

— “ Entrance  for  teams,”  Joe,  does  not  refer  to 
base-ball  nines. 

— Our  May  altar  has  been  fitted  up  very  neatly 
by  Mr.  Neary,  S.J.  It  is  cared  for  by  him,  assisted 
by  Chalmers,  Charles  and  Dennis  McLaughlin. 

— During  the  past  month  the  following  changes 
have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  Tyros.  Paul 
Dolan,  formerly  captain,  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager, while  Edward  Swetnam  retains  his  place  as 
captain.  Carr  Huse  now  plays  second  base  and 
Finlay  in  the  field.  Smith  acts  as  first  substitute 
and  E.  Joyce  as  second. 


— All  are  eagerly  preparing  for  competition  drill, 
which  is  fast  approaching.  An  individual  contest 
for  a handsome  prize  is  on  the  programme  also. 

— On  Monday,  May  14th,  at  a meeting  of  our  So- 
dality, Fr.  Rector  said  Mass  for  the  repose  of  the 
soul  of  Rev.  Fr.  Charles  O’Connor,  S.J.,  a former 
Moderator  of  the  Sodality  and  prefect  on  the  Divis- 
ion. Fr.  Rector  gave  us  a short  instruction  before 
Mass.  On  Sunday,  May  20th,  we  had  a meeting  in 
honor  of  the  fifty-fourth  foundation  of  the  Sodality. 
Fr.  Mullan,  S.J.,  said  Mass  and  preached  a short 
sermon.  George  Duffy,  Francis  Hanlein  and  Julian 
Villa  were  received.  All  approached  the  Holy 
Table. 

— The  Herst  brothers  left  us  during  the  month. 
They  went  with  their  brother  on  a trip  to  Europe. 

— About  one-quarter  of  our  number  were  con- 
firmed by  Archbishop  Corrigan  in  St.  Francis  Xav- 
ier’s Church,  in  the  city  on  May  17th.  They  report 
having  a good  time. 

— Our  one-armed  member  surprised  us  one  day 
lately  by  returning  to  the  Division  “ fully  armed.” 
We  at  first  thought  a miracle  had  been  performed, 
but  closer  inspection  disclosed  simply  a mechanical 
wonder. 

James  J.  Nolan,  ’97. 


jitliolars. 

ILL.  RICHARDSON  is  once  more  among 
us  ; he  is  looking  well  despite  his  long 
illness. 

— We  feel  proud  in  complimenting 
Harding  Fisher  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  Annual 
Debate.  That  his  speech  was  well  received  by 
every  one  present  was  evident  from  the  applause 
showered  upon  him. 

— We  are  thankful  to  James  McDonnell  for  greet- 
ing, in  our  name,  Rev.  Fr.  Rector,  on  the  eve  of 
his  feast. 

— On  April  24th,  we  enjoyed  Rev.  Fr.  Rector’s 
feast,  and  are  grateful  for  the  kind  invitation.  On 
the  same  day,  a few  hours  later,  we  defeated  a 
strong  team  from  Fordham  called  the  Sherwoods. 
So  interesting  was  the  game  that  the  score  was  lost 
during  the  excitement. 

— As  the  season  advances,  and  in  the  daily  ex- 
pectation of  new  base-ball  uniforms,  Capt.  Walsh 
and  his  team  are  contemplating  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  instruct  the  Invincibles  in  a few  points  of 
the  National  game  or  not. 

— We  must  compliment  John  Russell  for  his 
brilliant  play,  at  third,  for  the  ’Varsity  team. 
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— “White  Ducks!  Well,  I guess,  but  please 
confine  their  use  to  the  college  grounds,”  is  the 
advice  of  a certain  young  man  of  ’97  who  hails  from 
Mott  Haven. 

— Owing  to  the  kindness  of  Fr.  Hughes,  our  Rev- 
erend moderator,  the  members  of  our  sodality  were 
the  first  of  the  college  to  put  on  the  medals  in  honor 
of  the  month  of  May. 

S.  J.  Cassidy,  ’96. 

(ETitBS  Tlotcs. 

PHILOSOPHY 

R repetition  began  on  May  15th  as  ex- 
aminations are  scheduled  to  take  place 
on  the  15th  and  16th  of  June. 

— The  names  of  the  Seniors  who  are 
to  compete  for  theHughes’  medal  have  been  handed 
in  ; may  the  best  man  win  ! 

— We  all  unite  in  congratulating  our  esteemed 
Professor,  Rev.  Father  Hughes,  S.  J.,  on  his  recent 
recovery  from  a severe  illness. 

— The  Seniors  are  rejoicing  over  the  fact  that 
Rev.  Robert  Fulton,  S.J.,  has  consented  to  deliver 
our  annual  historical  lecture. 

— “Rector’s  day  comes  but  once  a year,”  so  said 
a youth  as  he  escaped  a Division  note  by  one  late 
sleep. 

— The  Seniors  to  a man  were  utilized  in  the 
public  play.  Does  this  argue  that  we  are  to  choose 
the  stage  as  a profession  ? 

— The  speakers  selected  to  represent  our  class 
on  Commencement  day  are  working  hard  at  their 
different  subjects,  which,  by  the  way,  are  very 
poetical  and  elaborate. 

— We  deem  ourselves  very  fortunate  in  obtaining 
so  able  a man  as  General  Martin  T.  McMahon  to 
address  us  on  Commencement  day,  and  we  con- 
gratulate the  Faculty  upon  their  choice. 

— The  Historical  Society  will  soon  hold  its  last 
meeting  as  all  its  members  have  finished  reading 
their  essays  and  criticisms,  and  thus  will  end  one  of 
its  most  successful  years. 

— The  Debating  Soceity  has  closed  its  doors  to 
the  class  of  ’94.  No  more  shall  we  rise  in  wordy 
strife. 

—Our  May  orators  are  to  be  congratulated. 

— The  Philosophers  are  all  making  the  six  Sun- 
days in  honor  our  Patron,  St.  Aloysius. 

John  J.  Barrington,  ’95. 

RHETORIC 

— How  are  your  ducks  ? No  references  made  to 
any  Division-;  the  question  refers  only  to  “white 
ducks.” 


— We  did  not  know  that  we  had  a St.  George 
Mivart  in  our  midst,  but  from  an  anthropological 
remark,  made  in  the  Debating  Society  not  long 
since,  concerning  “our  nascent  state”  we  must  con- 
clude that  such  is  the  case. 

— Verily  is  he  a prophet,  wizard,  or  prestidigitator 
who  can  tell  a man’s  age  by  his  weight.  The  art  is 
unknown  except  to  Maurice,  and  when  pressed  for 
information,  he  refused  to  shed  light  on  the  subject. 

— Now  that  the  Debating  and  Historical  Societies 
have  closed  their  doors  for  the  scholastic  year  of  ’93 
and  ’94,  we  are  given  a preadmonition  of  the 
approaching  finale  with  its  examinations. 

— A novel  and  very  acceptable  institution  is  the 
counting  of  the  prize  competitions  as  written  ex- 
aminations, thereby  assisting  materially  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a high  mark. 

— The  play,  “King  John,  ” in  which  ’95  is  well 
represented,  has  retarded  our  stride  somewhat  lately, 
but  now  that  it  is  over  we  all  have  started  on  the 
final  spurt. 

— Some  one  said  that  the  Rev.  Vice-President 
made  the  remark  that  the  poems,  handed  in  on  the 
15th,  were  the  best  he  ever  received  from  a class. 

— They  say  that  there  are  fixed  and  variable 
quantities  in  a certain  class,  but  as  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  affair,  we  refer  all  to  C . 

— Are  we  mistaken,  when  we  say  that  there  are 
some  Chemistry  “cranks”  in  the  class  ; especially 
when  they  desire  an  extra  hour  per  week  ? 

— A number  of  the  class  went  to  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s,  to  see  Julius  Caesar  played  not  long  since, 
and  while  passing  a very  favorable  criticism  on  the 
production  we  must  say  with  all  modesty  that  it  did 
not  compare  with  our  own  “King  John.” 

C.  J.  Kane,  ’95. 


POETRY. 

— Only  two  meetings  were  held  by  the  Junior 
Debating  Society  last  month.  On  April  25th  the 
subject  of  discussion  was,  “Have  improvements  in 
manufactures  been  advantageous  for  the  people?” 

R.  Mitchell  and  F.  Murphy  spoke  on  the 
affirmative,  and  C.  Pernin  and  J.  Dyer  on  the  neg- 
ative side.  After  a spirited  debate,  victory  was 
decided  in  favor  of  the  affirmative  side.  A selection 
from  Cardinal  Newman  was  read  by  W.  Flemming. 

— We  all  regret  the  departure  of  Andrew  Boylan, 
our  scribe.  Ill  health  obliged  him  to  discontinue 
his  studies  for  a while.  We  hope,  however,  to  see 
him  in  our  midst  next  September. 

— Jack,  what  is  a didactic  poem  ? 
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— On  May  the  1 6th,  the  Society  held  its  last 
meeting  for  this  year.  S.  Cassidy  read  a re- 
markably well  written  essay  on  “The  Character  of 
Montezuma.”  The  subject  of  debate  was  ; “Resolv- 
ed, that  strikes,  as  conducted  at  present,  are 
beneficial  to  the  workingman.”  T.  O’Shea  and  J. 
Kavanagh  spoke  for  strikes,  while  J.  Fogarty 
and  J.  D.  McCarthy  were  opposed  to  them.  T. 
Calkins,  the  chairman,  decided  the  question  in  favor 
of  the  negative  side. 

—Beware  ! If  you  “crack”  any  more  puns  in  class 
you  will  be  poked  with  “Styx,”  and  sent  over  the 
“inremeabilis  undas,”  on  the  “bark  of  Cerberus.” 

— On  Wednesday  evening,  the  16th,  several  of 
our  class  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Julius  Caesar 
produced  in  a most  pleasing  manner,  at  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s  College. 

— Reserved  seats  are  at  a discount.  Tom,  why 
don’t  you  speak  to  Jack  ? you  might  be  able  to 
secure  his  box. 

J.  D.  McCarthy  ’96. 

FIRST  GRAMMAR. 

— During  the  past  month  some  of  our  Second 
Division  members  secured  notable  positions  on  the 
Invincibles'  ball  team. 

— We  were  pleased  to  see  so  many  of  our  class  on 
the  stage  at  the  recent  play.  Gerald,  Robert  and 
some  others  performed  their  “ thinking  ” parts  to 
perfection.  Let  no  man  scorn  the  base  degrees  by 
which  the  great  begin. 

— We  regret  the  accident  that  has  temporarily  de- 
prived us  of  the  genial  presence  of  John  O’Kane, 
whose  eye  was  seriously  injured  on  the  base-ball 
field. 

— George  R.  Herst  has  gone  to  Europe  with  his 
brothers.  Bon  voyage  ! 

— The  Freshmen  Team  held  a meeting  on  the  14th 
of  May  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a successor  to 
Captain  Herst.  O.  J.  Hackett  was  elected. 

— We  sincerely  thank  Father  Mattson,  S.J.,  for 
his  great  kindness  to  our  base  ball  team.  The 
Freshmen  will  be  only  too  happy  to  help  him  out 
in  case  the  Invincibles  should  ever  need  assistance. 

— Our  Professor’s  interest  in  the  game  played  on 
May  15th  was  manifested  in  the  award  of  prizes  for 
effective  playing. 

— On  Field  Day  most  of  the  honors  were  won  by 
Gerald  Barry  and  Frank  Quinlan,  both  of ’97.  Their 
vaulting  was  the  one  fine  feature  of  the  events. 

— George  B.  Hayes  is  to  be  congratulated  on  re- 
suming his  old  position  as  Captain  of  the  Invincibles- 
His  work  in  the  Oakland  game  was  much  admired, 
as  was  also  the  pitching  of  Gerald  Barry. 


— The  Class  of  ’97  played  a very  interesting,  ex- 
citing, and  friendly  game  with  the  Manhattan  College 
Freshmen,  on  Tuesday,  May  15th.  The  game  was 
played  at  Fordham,  and  was  won  by  the  home  team 
in  the  second  half  of  the  ninth  inning.  The  score 
was  close  from  the  very  start,  standing  5-6  at  the 
end  of  the  eighth  inning.  The  final  score  was  7-6. 
Many  have  pronounced  this  contest  the  finest  seen 
on  the  Fordham  diamond  since  last  Spring.  Much 
enthusiasm  was  exhibited  during  the  game  by  the 
supporters  of  the  teams,  and  when  the  winning 
run  was  made,  that  gallant  Fordhamite,  Mr.  Michael 
Doran,  ’94,  headed  a triumphant  march  to  the  Fresh- 
men’s training  quarters  on  Second  Division. 

— Rev.  E.  V.  Howard  Brown,  S.J.,  formerly  a pre- 
fect and  professor  at  Fordham,  was  ordained  priest 
in  St.  Aloysius  Church,  at  Spokane,  Washington, 
on  May  20th,  1894. 

— George  V.  Grainger,  ’97,  received  the  Sacrament 
of  Confirmation  in  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  Church,  on 
Thursday,  May  17th. 

— John  B.  Rosado  resumed  work  on  May  9th.  We 
are  happy  to  say  that  his  sight  is  again  strong. 

— We  regret  to  learn  that  ill  health  prevents  Jules 
J.  Peugnet,  ’97,  from  continuing  to  drill  in  the  cadet 
corps.  We  also  envy  him  the  extra  advantage  he 
will  find  for  study  of  Greek  Verse. 

— Is  it  true  that  the  New  York  Herald  has  lost 
patronage  at  Fordham  ? 

— The  last  of  the  lamentable  repetitions  took  place 
on  May  19th.  Another  repetition  is  now  upon  us. 
It  is  time  to  make  the  “ Jove-with-us  ” effort. 

— Our  thanks  are  due  to  John  T.  Delaney,  ’97,  for 
his  excellent  reading  of  “ The  House  and  the 
Brain.”  Not  many  more  of  such  happy  readings 
and  such  pleasant  afternoons  are  left  to  us. 

— Good  luck  to  old  ’97  ! Let  us  put  good  works 
on  board  and  bide  the  time  that  shortly  brings  us 
into  poetry. 

Oliver  J.  Hackett,  ’97. 


SPECIAL  LATIN  NOTES. 


— We  take  great  pleasure  in  congratulating  all 
participants  on  Rector’s  Day,  but  especially  Mr.  R. 
Emmet  Shields  for  his  rendition  on  the  piano. 

— We  are  now  on  our  last  lap  and  every  one  is 
eager  for  success. 

— Our  favorite  excuse  these  days  is  : “ Hadn’t 
time.”  Stay  up  nights. 

— We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  Sun  did  not 
forget  us  in  its  report  of  the  field-day  games. 
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— We  must  thank  the  donor  of  the  large  and  beau- 
tiful bouquet  which  one  of  us  received  on  Rector’s 
Day. 

— Those  who  received  first  testimonials  last  month 
were  : Mr.  James  Kelly  and  J.  Tufton  Mason. 

— We  thunk  Mr.  R.  E.  Howard  for  the  accurate 
accounts  of  events  at  the  college,  which  he  reports 
to  the  Sun. 

— Mr.  Mason  will  make  his  debut  in  the  public 
play  on  the  23d.  Mind  your  cues,  Tufton. 

— The  “ Special  Latin  team  ” did  wonderful  work 
at  practising,  but  on  off  days  they  found  Study 
Hall  so  necessary  that  they  could  not  play  their 
scheduled  games. 

— Messrs.  Conniff,  Tieney  and  Maher  wonder  why 
they  didn’t  enter  the  tennis  tournament  on  second 
as  they  find  they  can  wield  the  racquet  with  great 
success. 

— What  is  the  theme  of  rf>s<pcu. 

R.  O.  H. 


battalion  plexus. 


XCEPTING  the  few  lines  in  the  last  issue, 
from  the  editor’s  busy  pen,  the  battalion 
has  received  no  mention  in  these  columns 
for  ihe  past  three  months.  This  is  not 
due  to  neglect,  but  to  want  of  time. 

— Ever  since  the  departure  of  Winter,  the  com- 
panies have  been  drilling  outside,  and  the  vast 
improvement  noticeable  in  the  men  must  be  a 
source  of  encouragement  to  the  captains. 

— Battalion  drill  was  resumed  April  30th,  and  we 
have  already  completed  the  greater  part  of 
the  school  of  Battalion  besides  receiving  instruc- 
tions in  guard  mounting. 

— On  Saturday  May  12th,  Inspector-Gen.  Hughes 
paid  us  an  official  visit  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
his  annual  inspection.  In  former  years  it  was  the 
Colonel's  custom  to  visit  Fordham  in  the  latter  part 
of  May,  or  early  in  June,  and  while  the  day  of 
inspection  was  never  known  beforehand,  the 
cadets  generally  made  a very  accurate  guess. 
This  year,  however,  his  visit  was  a complete  surprise, 
and  the  battalion  was  inspected  under  the  same 
conditions  as  at  an  ordinary  drill.  The  marching 
and  manoeuvre  were  very  good,  the  formation 
excellent,  and  the  general  appearance  surpassed  that 
of  former  years.  The  three  Captains  are  deserving 
of  praise  for  the  manner  in  which  they,  each  in  turn, 
performed  the  duties  of  Major.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  drill  the  Inspector  expressed  himself  as  well 
pleased  with  the  proficiency  attained  by  the  officers, 
and  the  interest  displayed  by  the  cadets  in  general. 

— In  pursuance  of  Orders  No  10,  Sergeant  Fisher 
was  relieved  from  duty  with  the  Drum  Corps,  where 
he  was  assigned  for  “purposes  of  discipline”  last 


Fall.  We  need  only  observe  the  discipline  of  this 
chosen  few  to  conclude  that  Sergeant  Fisher’s  term 
was  a fruitful  one.  That  they  appreciated  his  efforts, 
and  regretted  the  many  little  inconveniences  they 
caused  him  at  the  beginning  of  his  term,  by  their 
“unmusical  conduct,”  for  he  has  a very  sensitive  ear, 
is  attested  by  the  fact  that  upon  their  return  to  the 
Armory,  after  listening  with  heavy  hearts  to  the 
cruel  words  which  parted  them  from  their  esteemed 
commander,  one  of  their  number  in  behalf  of  his 
comrades  presented  Mr.  Fisher  with  an  address  in 
which  they  begged  him  to  remember  only  their  good 
qualities,  and  to  forget  any  little  inconvenience 
they  might  have  caused  him.  Mr.  Fisher  was  moved 
almost  to  tears, and  responded  briefly,  but  eloquent- 
ly, taking  as  his  theme  the  following  lines  from  his 
favorite  author. 

“ ’Tis  o’er  ! to  other  fields  away, 

Poor  me  stern  duty’s  bugle  calls  .” 

— The  cross  belts  and  leggings  which  formerly 
constituted  the  Summer  equipment  of  the  battalion 
have  been  discarded  ; and  in  their  stead  white 
duck  trousers  have  been  introduced  which  will  be 
worn  from  May  1st,  to  Oct.  1st.  These,  together 
with  the  white  helmet,  make  a great  improvement 
in  the  appearance  of  the  battalion. 

John  J.  Dockry,  ’95. 

23oohs  and  ^itevavy  glotcs. 

HE  vest  pocket  dictionary  published  this 
year,  by  the  Practical  Text  Book  Com- 
pany of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  pronounced 
by  everyone  who  has  seen  it,  a great 
success.  It  gives  the  spelling,  pronunciation,  syl- 
lable divisions,  definitions,  etc.,  of  33,000  words, 
and  general  information.  Price,  indexed  and  bound 
in  morocco,  50  cents.  The  publishers  desire  an 
agent  in  each  school  and  town. 

— The  June  number  of  Short  Stories  contains  a 
charming  story  called  “Narcissa,  or  the  Road  to 
Rome”  by  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Richards,  well  known  as 
the  author  of  “ Captain  January,”  “ Melody”  and  other 
dainty  tales  and  sketches.  There  ear  also  noteworthy 
stories  by  Bret  Harte,  Maurice  Montegut  and  W. 
L.  Alden.  Josephine  Preston  Peabody  contributes 
a pretty  little  old-time  sketch,  and  Kenneth  Gra- 
hame,  May  D.  Engle  and  Georges  de  Tully  are  well 
represented. 

— A glance  over  the  volume  index  to  Current 
Literature  shows  the  marvellous  range,  complete- 
ness, and  excellence  of  this  successful  eclectic  and 
reveals  a most  appetizing  list  of  articles  in  every 
field  of  thought  and  for  every  taste  and  something 
for  every  member  of  the  family.  By  a careful  read- 
ing of  Ctirrent  Literature  one  can  keep  abreast  of 
1 modern  progress  in  every  department. 
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4\d  iUatvcm  Uo  strain  ^ouvrtcanam. 


In  terris  aspris,  ubi  montes  sidera  tangunt, 

Ecce  puella  pia  supplice  voce  rogat. 

Vespertina  sonat  placidas  catnpana  per  auras 
Atque  puella  alte  pectora  lseta  movet. 

‘•O  Virgo  dilecta,  precor  te,  suscipe  flores, 

O dulcis  mater,  percipe  verba  mea. 

Daemonis  a populo  Christi  defende  furor’em; 
Ducatur  jussu  pes  meus  usque  tuo.” 

En  superas  adeunt  auras  nunc  verba  precantis, 
Protinus  apparet  nostra  benigna  parens, 

Cingit  et  auratos  geinmata  corona  capillos 
Et  tegit  innocuos  palla  superba  pedes: 

“Sum  Immaculata  Dei  soboles,  O cara  puella, 

Et  Christi  populo  dulce  levanien  ero. 

Per  tenebras  lucens,  incertis  fulgeo  nautis, 
Ostendoque  viam  per  loca  plena  dolis.” 

Dicitur  lirec  Matrem  Christi  rctulisse  puellas 
Inque  domus  superas  turn  tenuisse  viam. 

Alumnus. 


£hc  JlcUtvcss  of  (6e u.  I&artiu  %. 
ptahonr  W&Q-r  to  the  (Svachiatcs 
of  J>t.  gottnr5  ©oncoc. 


Young  Gentlemen , Graduates  of  St.  Joints: 

HEN  I look  upon  these  venerable  elms 
which  have  changed  so  little  in  half  a 
century,  I can  scarcely  realize  that  it 
lacks  but  little  more  than  a decade  of 
that  period  since  I stood  where  you  are  now,  and 
listened  to  one  of  my  predecessors,  who  was,  I be- 
lieve, the  first  of  the  Alumni  of  St.  John’s  ever 
invited  to  address  its  graduates,  and  that  it  was 
twenty  years  ago  that  I had  the  honor  to  perform 
this  same  duty  to  the  class  of  ’74.  You  will  under- 
stand, therefore,  that  with  this  experience  you  have 
a right  to  expect  that  I will  detain  you  but  a very 
brief  period  from  the  congratulations  of  your  friends, 
which  you  have  so  worthily  won. 

Of  cour.se,  in  an  address  of  this  kind,  you  will  ex- 
pect to  hear  some  good  and  solid,  even  though 
tedious,  advice,  which  may,  perhaps,  come  back  to 
you  in  after  life  when  experience  shall  convince  you 
of  its  wisdom. 

First,  you  must  expect  to  be  told  that  your  edu- 
cation is  not  completed,  but  merely  begun.  This  it 
is  hard  for  a college  boy  to  realize  when  he  holds 
in  his  hands  the  sacred  document  for  which  he  has 


so  diligently  struggled.  The  university  course  of 
studies,  no  matter  how  complete,  no  matter  how 
thorough,  no  matter  how  advanced,  is  but  a prepa- 
ration for  the  greater  scheme,  the  education  of  life. 
Do  not  therefore,  I pray  you,  adopt  the  theory  that 
your  studies  are  done,  and  that  your  work  is  over.  I do 
not  mean  that  you  should  continue  to  read  and  pon- 
der the  classics,  or  keep  up  any  prescribed  system 
such  as  was  necessary  during  your  college  life,  but 
that  simply  you  should,  as  occasion  offers,  build, 
and  build  wisely  on  the  broad  foundation  which  has 
been  so  well  laid  in  this  Institution. 

You  must  remember,  my  young  friends,  that  the 
education  you  have  received  carries  with  it  certain 
responsibilities — responsibilities  not  merely  to  your 
families  and  to  yourselves,  but  a great  responsibility 
to  the  college  which  sends  you  forth  so  well  equipped 
for  all  the  duties  of  life. 

I desire  to-day  to  call  your  attention  especially  to 
one  of  these  responsibilities,  that  is  the  duty  of  good 
citizenship  based  upon  love  of  country  and  loyalty 
to  American  principles.  How  well  this  lesson  has 
been  taught  within  the  walls  of  St.  John’s  no  one 
better  knows  than  I,  and  how  well  it  has  been  ex- 
emplified, not  merely  by  the  Alumni  of  this  college 
but  by  many  of  its  venerable  priests  and  professors, 
is  equally  within  my  knowledge. 

It  happened,  as  you  are  aware,  in  my  generation, 
that  the  patriotism  of  the  citizen  was  put  to  the 
severest  proof,  and  the  very  life  of  the  nation  placed 
in  deadly  peril.  This  is  but  history  to  you.  It  was 
different  to  those  of  my  day,  and  I desire  to  remind 
you  that  because  of,  and  by  reason  of,  the  lesson  of 
patriotism  and  loyalty,  and  love  of  country  learned 
here,  it  came  about  that  there  was  never  a battle 
field  in  the  great  war  for  the  Union  where  St.  John’s 
was  notrepresented,  both  by  its  Alumni  and,  in  many 
instances,  its  venerable  clergy,  and  of  those  who 
went  to  the  field  to  perform  this  sacred  duty,  let  me 
say  to  you,  they  were  not  influenced  by  military  am- 
bition or  love  of  glory;  they  had  no  desire  to  extend 
the  frontiers  or  the  boundaries  of  their  country;  they 
loved  not  war,  nor  its  pomp  and  circumstance,  nor 
knew  they  anything  of  its  dread  realities.  They  went 
forth  with  unfaltering  spirit  and  the  firm  determina- 
tion of  manly  American  youth  that  a narrow  grave 
should  open  for  each  one  of  them  in  the  soil  of  the 
country  that  he  loved,  before  one  foot  of  it  should 
be  separated  from  the  national  domain,  or  one  white 
star  be  dropped  from  the  blue  field  of  his  country’s 
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flag;  and  to  this  duty  they  were  faithful,  many  of 
them  usque  ad  mortem. 

I recall  this  circumstance  to-day  because  it  is  per- 
tinent to  the  times.  It  has  been  observed  in  the 
history  of  the  Republic  that  at  variously  changing 
intervals  a certain  political  disorder  breaksout  some- 
what like  an  epidemic,  and  flourishes  generally  for  a 
brief  period  until  the  good  strong  sense  of  the 
American  people  puts  it  to  sleep.  This  disorder 
takes  shape  in  an  attack  made  upon  the  privileges 
and  the  liberties  of  a large  body  of  citizens  because 
of  their  nationality,  perhaps,  but  more  frequently 
because  of  their  religious  faith. 

In  the  very  infancy  of  this  Institution  there  was  an 
outbreak  of  this  kind  which  gave  the  Catholic 
churches  of  a neighboring  city  to  the  flames,  and  re- 
sulted in  riot  and  pillage  and  murder.  The  local 
authorities,  too  weak,  or  too  unwilling,  to  deal  with 
it,  had  finally  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  national  govern- 
ment; but  it  was  not  until  nearly  all  the  churches  of 
Philadelphia  had  been  burned  that  the  red  plumes  of 
the  flying  artillery  of  the  United  States  under  the 
gallant  Ringgold,  appeared  in  the  streets  of  that  city, 
and  the  murderous  mob  melted  before  its  fire  and 
disappeared  forever. 

Again,  and  within  the  recollection  of  many  who 
are  here,  a similar  movement  was  inaugurated,  car- 
ried on  by  secret  and  oath-bound  lodges,  and  spread 
with  singular  rapidity,  involving  more  than  half  of 
the  States  of  the  Union.  The  purpose  then  was  to 
disfranchise  and  deprive  of  citizenship  men  of  foreign 
birth,  and  men  of  your  faith.  The  very  foundation 
of  this  movement  was  an  obligation  of  perjury,  and 
when  it  lived  its  short  life  and  perished,  a majority 
of  those  who  took  part  in  it  have  spent  the  balance 
of  their  lives  in  making  affidavits  that  they  never 
had  joined  the  organization.  Each  of  these  move- 
ments profaned  the  sacred  name  of  your  country  in 
assuming  the  name  of  the  American  party.  And 
now,  in  our  day,  notwithstanding  the  advance  of 
civilization,  we  find  again  this  unpatriotic,  un-Ameri- 
can sentiment  organizing  in  secret  association,  and 
again  prostituting  this  sacred  name  “ American.” 
This  time  it  is  aimed,  not  against  the  birth,  or 
nationality  of  the  citizen,  but  against  his  faith.  It 
will,  of  course,  like  its  predecessors  die  the  death, 
and  would  perish  in  its  cradle,  were  it  not  for  the 
proverbial  timidity  of  politicians  and  the  cowardice 
of  political  parties. 

To  you,  standing  as  you  do  upon  the  very  thres- 
hold of  life,  this  matter  that  I speak  of  may  be  of 
some  importance,  because  it  is  your  faith  that  is 
attacked  ; and  for  you,  young  Catholic  gentlemen, 
there  is  but  one  method  of  meeting  such  attack,  that 
is — first,  by  absolutely  ignoring  it,  as  far  as  you  are 
concerned,  leaving  it  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  grand 
common  sense  of  your  fellow  citizens,  and  in  the 
meantime,  by  disproving  its  slanders  by  a life  of 


honest,  upright  manhood,  and  by  performing  faith- 
fully, modestly,  but  earnestly  all  the  duties  of  good 
citizenship.  This  you  owe  to  yourselves  and  the 
College  which  sends  you  forth,  to  the  College  where- 
in you  were  taught  from  the  first  day  that  you 
crossed  its  threshold  until  the  present  hour,  that 
love  of  country,  as  strong  and  enduring  as  the  fear 
of  God  with  which  it  goes  hand  in  hand,  is  a funda- 
mental principle  and  precept  of  Catholic  faith.  You 
must  show  to  your  fellow  citizens,  to  those  of  them, 

I mean,  who  pretend  to  distrust  your  loyalty,  that 
danger  to  our  common  country  comes  not  from  those 
who  believe  in  God  and  law,  in  God  and  liberty,  in 
God  and  order,  but  rather  from  the  miscreant 
wretches,  too  numerous,  unfortunately,  in  our  day, 
who  deny  all  things  that  are  sacred  and  dear  to  men, 
who  repudiate  God  and  religion,  who  know  not 
what  liberty  is,  and  who,  in  their  hot  hatred  of  law 
and  order,  strike  down  with  the  assassin’s  dagger 
the  rulers  of  free  republics  ; and  who  are  not  merely 
enemies  of  God  and  country,  but  vile  and  vicious 
enemies  of  the  human  race,  against  whom  all  good 
men  should  unite  in  a war  of  extermination. 

Each  one  of  you  must  become  in  his  own  sphere 
a teacher.  Many  of  your  fellow  citizens  who  share 
the  views  of  this  pretended  American  order  are  not 
moved  by  unpatriotic  motives,  but  are  simply  mis- 
guided. Neither  argument  or  denunciation  will 
affect  their  judgement,  but  goodexample  will  neces- 
sarily have  its  weight.  Pursue,  therefore,  an  even 
and  upright  course  unassuming  in  your  deportment 
toward  your  fellow-men,  but  remembering  ever  the 
lessons  of  manly  virtue  which  have  been  a chief  part 
of  your  education  here, and  the  precepts  of  duty  which 
have  been  so  well  expounded  upon  this  platform 
to-day. 

In  the  admirable  division  of  the  subject  of  to-day’s 
discourses,  “ The  Ethics  of  Duty,”  there  was  only  one 
branch  perhaps  omitted,  which  I,  however,  may  be 
permitted  to  add  and  can  best  illustrate  by  conform- 
ing to  its  dictates — I mean,  duty  to  you  and  to  this 
audience,  which  is,  to  no  longer  detain  you  from 
their  congratulations  further  than  to  extend  my  own 
most  heartily. 


Speeches  Delivered  at  tlxe  ffovty 
Hintft  Annnat  Commencement. 


DUTY  TO  GOD. 


Your  Grace , Rev.  Faculty  and  Clergy , Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  : 

T is  my  pleasant  task  to-day. to  greet  you 
all  with  heartiest  welcome  to  the  forty- 
ninth  annual  commencement  of  St.  John’s 
College.  We  have  almost  reached  the 
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year  of  golden  harvests,  and  as  we  look  backward 
through  the  years  that  are  gone  we  can  easily  call 
to  view  the  first  glad  morning  that  smote  with  its 
rays  yonder  ivy- covered  building  that  stands  as  the 
first  monument  of  that  fearless  guidingspirit  of  early 
American  Catholicity,  the  illustrious  Archbishop 
Hughes.  To  the  student  of  St.  John’s  there  is  a 
world  of  joy  and  lessons  of  gold  in  the  footsteps  of 
fifty  years  from  that  humble  building  to  the  stately 
walls  that  rear  their  heights  above  the  level  of  these 
hallowed  grounds.  It  were  a task  dear  to  us,  as 
gracious  to  you,  to  recount  those  fifty  years  of  pro- 
gress and  sing  the  glories  of  our  venerable  Alma 
Mater  ; but  this  joy  we  must  leave  to  the  speakers  of 
another  year  and  with  your  kind  indulgence  address 
ourselves  to  the  subject  before  us. 

As  you  look  upon  the  programme  of  our  exercises 
to-day  you  will  find  mention  of  the  word  “ duty 
Duty,  in  all  the  relations  in  which  it  appears  in 
Christian  ethics  and  as  it  must  be  exemplified  in  the 
Christian  himself.  I can  fancy  someone  saying:  “ a 
heavy  theme  for  a hot  day.”  I pray  you  let  me 
allay  your  fears.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  read  you 
a sermon  ; nor  yet  to  weary  heart  and  head  with 
shrewd  philosophic  arguments.  Our  reason  and 
apology  (if  such  be  needed)  is  this  : if  these  stately 
piles  may  tell  their  history  and  their  purpose  in  one 
word,  that  word  is  “duty”;  if  these  student-halls 
keep  any  echo  of  lessons  told  and  retold,  that  echo 
will  speak  “ duty  ” ; if  we  who  look  for  the  last  time 
upon  the  home  of  our  College  life  take  with  us  “ aught 
that  is  worth  the  knowing,”  it  is  that  there  is  nothing 
better  under  heaven  than  duty  nobly  taken  and 
bravely  done.  There  is  another  reason,  too — all 
mankind  is  clamoring  for  its  rights— nay,  so  is 
womankind — but  never  a word  do  we  hear  of  duty, 
sacred  as  right  and  co-existant  with  right  itself. 
Would  you  have  a picture  of  the  man  of  duty  ? See 
how  they  paint  him,  those  men  of  mind,  the  guides 
of  our  school-boy  days  ; the  man  who  is  just  and 
tenacious  of  purpose,  the  man  who  walks  amid  the 
privations  of  a transitory  life  as  placid  and  as  con- 
tented with  his  lot  as  the  man  unto  whom  prosperity 
ever  deigns  to  bequeath  her  bounties  ; the  man  who 
rises  undismayed  from  the  ruins  about  him  ; the  man 
who,  freefrom  any  taint  ofconscience,  boldly  “ fronts 
with  upward  gaze  the  stars,”  and  mirrors  the  reflec- 
tion of  his  inmost  soul  in  every  action  of  his  life. 
Aye  ! the  reflection  of  that  soul,  which,  though  the 
penetrating  genius  of  the  ancients  could  not  under- 
stand, was  yet  the  principle  which  stamped  upon 
their  hearts  that  “ innate  longing  after  immortality  ” 
which  they  have  felt  in  common  with  every  other 
mortal.  It  is  to  this  man  of  duty,  pictured  in  the 
sublimest  thoughts,  thatwe  shallapply  the  principles 
which  we  have  culled  from  the  gardens  of  our  divine 
philosophy. 


Duty,  we  should  remember,  does  not  stand  alone, 
but  it  has  its  outcome  from  right.  Then  let  us  ask 
ourselves  what  we  mean  by  right  ?m  We  mean  by 
right  an  inviolable  moral  power  which  one  has  to 
subject  another  to  his  will.  An  inviolable  power,  as 
inviolable  as  the  strong  links  of  morality  can  make 
it.  It  “ originates  essentially  in  the  order  which  the 
Creator  has  established  in  the  universe  and  the  obli- 
gation man  is  under  of  conforming  thereto.”  But 
we  do  not  infer  from  this  that  man  respects  right 
merely  because  he  is  impelled  by  his  nature  to  re- 
spect it,  for  then  we  would  fall  into  a phase  of  mod- 
ern transcendentalism  ; but  we  do  infer  that  since 
“ in  God  is  right  and  the  concentration  of  all 
rights,  and  in  man  duty  and  the  concentration  ofall 
duties,”  weare bound  to  respectright  becauseitcomes 
as  a command  from  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  our  des- 
tinies. We  are  bound  to  recognize  our  neighbors’ 
rights  because  God  has  made  them  payable  to  him, 
in  the  order  of  justice  and  equity  which  the  Divine 
Wisdom  has  established. 

When  we  have  once  become  imbued  with  the  pro- 
per sentiments  on  this  point,  with  such  sentiments 
that  are  calculated  to  guide  the  wayfarer  in  the 
region  of  his  search,  we  are  in  true  possession  of  the 
liberty  which  is  the  concomitant  of  a fearless  soul. 
A liberty  “so  holy  that  the  least  injustice  offends  it, 
at  once  so  strong  and  so  weak  that  everything  veri- 
fies it  and  the  least  disorder  suffices  to  change  it  ; 
so  modest  and  retiring  that  although  it  comes  from 
heaven  for  the  consolation  of  all  men,  it  is  known 
only  to  a few  and  perhaps  applauded  by  none.” 

We  have  spoken  thus  much  about  right  because  we 
deem  it  an  important  factor  in  the  discussion  of  duty. 
In  fact,  right  in  one  is  duty  in  another  ; the  one  is  the 
correlative  of  the  other,  and  where  there  exists  that 
inviolable  moral  power  there  must  necessarily  follow 
the  moral  obligation  which  we  call  duty.  The  con- 
ceptions which  the  pagans  have  formed  of  the  man  of 
duty  in  relation  to  God  are  indeed  sublime,  but  at 
times  they  are  marred  by  the  touch  of  error.  Listen 
then  to  what  the  Christian  moralist  has  to  say  in 
this  matter.  He  tells  us  that  our  first  duty  to  the 
Creator  is  supreme  homage.  This  supreme  homage 
and  all  the  other  duties  that  man  owes  to  the  Infinite 
Being  may  be  summed  up  under  the  one  word  “ re- 
ligion.” And  shall  v/e  place  that  name,  “religion,” 
side  by  side  with  the  harsh  name  of  duty?  Relig- 
ion ! That  “instructive  principle,  which,  pant- 
ing for  its  proper  good,  soothes  unbidden  each  sense 
and  sensibility  of  man  ” ; that  comfort  which  allays 
the  increasing  solicitudes  of  our  nature  ; that  stay 
of  man  in  adversity  ; that  hope  in  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  a life-time  ; that  pleasing  solace  in  the  world  of 
misfortunes  that  encompass  him.  It  rises  above 
nature.  It  reposes  in  every  heart. 

It  is  this  feeling  of  religion  which  the  ancients  have 
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viewed  under  a light,  which,  howsoever  dim,  isbutthe 
calling  forth  of  their  innate  sentiments.  It  is  this 
feeling  of  religion  that  Plato  upheld  in  his  Dialogues  ; 
it  is  this  feeling  of  religion  that  Socrates  spoke  of 
in  his  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon  ; which  Cicero  re- 
presented in  his  De  Officiis  ; the  same  which  is  born 
with  the  first  light  of  every  man’s  reason,  be  he 
pagan  or  infidel,  Christian  or  heretic,  and  the  same 
which  is  now  the  boast  of  Christianity. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  this  homage  be  com- 
pletely hidden  from  view,  as  some,  I dare  say,  have 
erroneously  taught.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  man  to  express  outwardly  the  highest  acts 
of  his  superior  powers.  Plis  imagination  dwells 
upon  the  things  about  him.  It  is  bound  up  by  the 
phantasms  that  rise  up  before  it.  It  calls  upon  his 
intellect  to  fashion  things  according  to  its  spiritual 
exigencies,  and  it  is  within  the  broader  scope  of  that 
supra-sensible  facidty  to  see  that  “when  friendship, 
love,  wisdom,  valuable  knowledge  adorn  the  heart 
and  intellect,  these  excellent  requirements  are  pro- 
ductive of  but  partial  good  if  they  be  not  communi- 
cated for  the  improvement  of  others.” 

\\  ithout  attempting  to  go  further  in  the  exposition 
of  these  duties,  let  us  hear  the  wise  men  speak. 

I hey  tell  us  that  the  “two  principles  from  which 
man  s duty  to  God  follows  as  a necessary  conclusion 
are  : hirst,  Gods  absolute  dominion  over  man, 
founded  on  creation  from  nothing  and  conservation 
in  being  ; secondly,  the  future  great  good  or  perfect 
beatitude,  the  attainment  of  which  is  made  depend- 
ent on  man  leading  a life  of  moral  rectitude  by  duly 
exercising  the  virtue  of  religion.”  All  other  duties 
are  emenations  from  these  principles,  fashioned  in 
accordance  with  the  various  lights  under  which  the 
creature  must  view  the  Creator. 

We  will  pass  over  the  duty  which  would  bid  us 
“cultivate  our  devout  feelings  as  the  happiest  and 
noblest  feelings  of  which  our  nature  is  capable.”  We 
will  not  pause  to  consider  the  duty  of  that  unfalter- 
ing submission  to  the  will  of  the  Creator,  without 
which  there  is  no  belief  in  the  providential  good- 
ness, nor  will  we  do  more  than  stop  to  reflect  for  a 
moment  that  a “ ready  acquiescence  in  the  dispen- 
sations of  his  universal  providence  is  not  more 
suitable  to  the  Divine  nature  than  productive  of  de- 
light and  consolation  to  him  who  entertains  them  ” 
It  is  in  this  ready  acquiescence  that  we  recognize  the 
man  of  duty.  The  man  who  looks  aloft  and  deline- 
ates, in  the  clear  vision  before  him,  his  duties  to  his 
supieme  and  infinite  Creator  j the  man  who  lowers 
his  vision  to  the  level  of  the  earth  and  discerns  in 
the  clear  outlines  of  the  natural  order  his  duties  to 
men  and  his  obligations  to  the  state,  the  man,  in 
fine,  who  within  himself  reflects  that  it  is 
• • • “ his  alone  triumphantly  to  think' 

His  true  existence  is  not  yet  begun.” 

William  A.  Ferguson,  ’94. 


DUTY  TO  SELF. 

Your  Grace , Rev.  Faculty  and  Clergy , Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  : 

T has  doubtless  been  made  evident  to  you 
that  every  duty  incumbent  upon  man  may 
be  included  in  his  obligations  to  the  Cre- 
ator. Indeed  it  would  be  presumptious 
of  us  to  say  that  man,  the  mere  creature  of  a day, 
can  perform  any  duty  independent  of  the  being  who 
created  him,  and  upon  whom  he  is  dependent  in  his 
every  action.  Yet,  in  consequence  of  the  different 
relations  existing  between  the  moral  agent  and  his 
Maker,  are  we  permitted  to  make  that  submission, 
under  which  we  are  now  to  consider  the  duties  of 
the  individual. 

It  is  an  evident  fact  of  universal  experience,  that 
man  has  a direct  control  over  his  own  moral  actions 
— that  his  own  moral  actions  are  alone  directly  im- 
putable to  him — that  he  is  responsible  or  account- 
able only  as  the  master  of  these  actions. 

It  follows,  then,  that  there  are  duties  which  man 
owes  to  himself — duties  which  can  be  performed  by 
no  other,  and  which  are  second  only  to  his  higher 
obligations  to  God.  If  it  be  true  that  man  was 
created  for  a grand  moral  task,  if  we  are  to  place 
any  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  teach- 
ing of  our  own  conscience,  then  it  becomes  evident 
beyond  a doubt  that  man’s  highest  duty  to  himself 
must  require  him  to  preserve  his  being  and  his 
powers  in  their  integrity,  to  develop  and  perfect 
these  powers  that  they  may  become  fully  equal  to 
the  work  of  life — to  direct  them  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  work,  and  to  the  end  for  which  he  was 
created.  We  know  also  from  the  teaching  of  our 
self-consciousness  that  there  exists  in  man  a two- 
fold element — a bodily  and  a spiritual  self,  and  hence 
that  there  are  duties  to  be  performed  by  him  towards 
the  body  as  well  as  towards  the  soul.  It  is,  therefore, 
essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  end,  that  man 
should  cherish  his  life  and  health  as  the  greatest 
gifts  in  the  power  of  the  Creator,  that,  in  so  doing, 
he  may  honor  God,  the  Divine  Example  of  his 
humblest  creatures.  This  general  duty  imposed  upon 
man  to  keep  the  laws  of  his  physical  being,  although 
so  universally  recognized  at  the  present  day,  is  not 
the  result  of  a mere  century’s  learning  and  research. 
Its  necessity  may  be  witnessed  in  the  actions  of 
every  creature — it  is  the  law  of  man’s  nature,  co-ex- 
istant  with  man  himself. 

True  wisdom,  however,  does  not  push  this  obliga- 
tion, as  did  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman,  so  far  as 
to  make  it  of  greater  moment  than  the  cultivation 
of  the  mental  and  moral  faculties.  But  it  does  teach 
us  to  make  life  beautiful  as  God  himself  has  made  it, 
and  bids  us  to  use  and  not  to  abuse  the  gifts  which 
the  bounty  of  nature  has  afforded  us.  He  who  has 
lavished  upon  us  so  many  means  of  delight  as  to 
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make  it  impossible  for  us  in  the  ordinary  circum- 
stances of  life  not  to  be  sensitively  happy  in  some 
greater  or  less  degree,  has  not  made  nature  so  full 
of  beauty  that  we  should  not  admire  it.  He  has  not 
poured  fragrance  and  music  around  us  and  strewed 
with  flowers  the  very  turf  on  which  we  tread  that  we 
may  walk  through  this  world  of  loveliness  with  the 
same  dull  eye  and  indifferent  soul  with  which  we 
should  have  traversed  unvaried  scenes  without  a 
color  or  an  odor  or  a song. — No — the  duty  of  self- 
preservation  and  of  providing  for  his  temporal  well- 
being does  not  deny  to  man  the  enjoyment  of  nature’s 
gifts.  It  rather  gives  him  the  privilege  of  every 
honest  joy,  but  warns  him  to  preserve  a moderation 
in  every  action,  and  to  display  the  only  true  courage 
of  self-control.  The  courage  of  those  who  have 
strength  only  to  resist  what  is  commonly  termed 
fear,  is  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name — as  little  worthy 
of  it  as  the  partial  courage  of  the  soldier,  on  his  own 
element,  who  fears  for  his  life  when  exposed  to  the 
dangers  and  hardships  of  the  sea — as  little  worthy 
of  it  as  the  courage  of  the  sailor,  who  trembles  with 
fear  when  confronted  with  the  common,  daily  perils 
of  the  land.  To  quell  the  uprisings  of  the  lower  na- 
ture— to  conquer  one’s  self — has  ever  been  regarded 
as  the  greatest  proof  of  courage  in  the  power  of  man. 
It  is  the  courage  whose  presence  is  recognized  and 
lauded  by  all — whose  absence  may  well  be  lamented 
in  many  of  the  greatest  characters  of  history. 

But  despite  the  importance  of  man’s  obligation  to 
preserve  and  perfect  his  physical  being,  there  remains 
yet  a higher  duty  to  be  observed.  It  is  the  duty 
which  he  owes  directly  to  his  noble  nature,  to  that 
nature  which  makes  man  what  he  is,  the  image  and 
likeness  of  God  which  raises  him  above  the  creatures 
of  the  earth  and  elevates  him  to  the  knowledge  and 
love  of  his  Creator.  It  is  only  in  the  higher  nature 
of  the  mind  that  man  is  said  to  be  the  image  of  his 
Maker;  it  is  by  the  power  of  the  will  alone  that  he  is 
directed  to  the  attainment  of  his  eternal  and  tem- 
poral happiness,  and  just  as  the  physical  powers  are 
perfected  by  their  own  proper  action,  so  also  may 
the  intellect  and  the  will  be  adorned  and  made  per- 
fect by  their  distinctive  virtues,  by  their  own  prudent 
exercise  and  direction.  It  is  quite  true  that  all  per- 
sons cannot  reach  the  same  degree  of  intellectual 
virtue,  yet  all  are  capable  of  acting  with  right  reason, 
and  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  their  duties  in 
life.  But  there  is  yet  a higher  knowledge  than  this 
— a knowledge  which  can,  and  must,  be  acquired  by 
all  who  would  do  justice  to  themselves  by  observing 
a most  important  duty.  The  true,  the  beautiful  and 
the  good  have  been  recognized  from  the  days  of 
Plato  as  the  three  aspects  under  which  the  Moral 
Governor  of  mankind  reveals  himself  to  the  agent, 
made  in  his  own  image  and  therefore  fitted  to  appre- 
ciate these  three  aspects  of  his  revelation.  It  is  under 
these  three  aspects  alone  that  man  can  find  the  food 


and  sustenance  of  the  spirit,  the  true  enlarging  of  its 
vision  and  extension  of  its  grasp  and  power  of  action, 
the  beautiful,  especially  in  its  spiritual  phase,  lending 
its  true  grace  and  glory — the  good  in  its  three  forms 
impelling  it  to  the  full  use  of  its  powers.  The  true 
perfection  of  man’s  noble  self,  the  soul,  makes  it 
therefore  his  most  solemn  duty  to  lay  hold  of  these 
spiritual  treasures  that  his  life  may  prove  a complete 
moral  success.  Such  then  are  the  duties  of  man  as 
regards  the  conservation  and  perfection  of  his  whole 
being.  But  even  when  he  has  succeeded  in  fulfilling 
these  duties,  when  he  has  succeeded  in  preserving! 
controlling  and  perfecting  his  whole  nature,  there 
yet  remains  a duty  more  important  than  these.  He 
owes  it  to  himself  and  to  his  fellowman  to  pursue 
that  course  in  life  which  is  best  suited  to  promote 
his  own  happiness  and  the  welfare  of  others,  to  con- 
ceive the  very  noblest  view  of  his  mission  ; in  other 
words,  to  form  for  himself  the  very  noblest  ideal. 
Nor  does  the  moral  obligation  cease  here  ; decisive 
action  must  follow  the  decisive  purpose,  and  having 
placed  his  ideal  upon  the  very  summit  of  his  ambi- 
tion, he  should  concentrate  and  direct  his  every 
action  to  his  attainment.  Half-hearted  work  can 
never  succeed,  where  man  has  many  of  the  forces  of 
nature,  of  his  own  being  and  of  society,  to  contend 
with,  to  master  and  to  turn  to  his  account.  The 
successes  of  past  ages,  the  great  achievements  of 
genius  in  every  art  and  science,  have  evinced  to  us 
the  absolute  necessity  of  unity  of  action  with  its 
accompanying  forces  of  enthusiasm  and  persever- 
ance. It  is  said  of  one  who  attained  great  eminence 
in  his  art,  that  he  possessed  these  three  characteris- 
tics in  a most  wonderful  degree.  He  could  accom- 
plish many  times  as  much  as  other  men,  every  stroke 
was  performed  with  all  his  soul,  so  that  those  who 
saw  the  huge  fragments  fly  under  the  rapid  blows  of 
the  mallet,  trembled  lest  the  statue  be  ruined  ; but 
the  enthusiastic  workman  held  ceaselessly  on,  cut- 
ting and  filing,  dashing  aside  as  an  incumbrance 
every  particle  that  prevented  the  completion  of  the 
likeness,  until  the  once  shapeless  mass  of  stone  took 
shape  and  polish  and  beauty,  and  stood  forth,  the 
finished  work  of  his  hand  and  soul — the  perfect  em- 
bodiment of  his  ideal. 

With  such  energy  as  this  displayed  in  the  shap- 
ing of  his  life,  may  every  man  hope  to  attain  a like 
perfection,  and  under  the  influence  of  such  a motive 
as  duty  to  self,  his  may  well  be  the  grandest  possible 
moral  success.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  all 
will  reach  such  a consummate  perfection  of  their 
ideal.  The  ways  of  life  are  everywhere  beset 
with  obstacles  which  oppose  us  and  turn  us  aside 
from  the  accomplishment  of  our  purpose.  We  can 
no  longer,  indeed,  be  surrounded  at  every  moment 
by  the  guiding  influences  that  have  thus  far  directed 
us  in  the  narrow  path  of  duty,  but  we  can  be  sur- 
rounded, and  we  are  at  every  moment  surrounded, 
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by  a wisdom  and  a goodness  that  far  transcends  the 
power  of  human  influence.  We  have  but  to  open 
our  hearts  to  the  benevolence  that  is  shining  upon 
them — as  we  open  our  eyes  to  the  colors  with  which 
the  earth  is  embellished.  We  have  nature  constantly 
before  us,  and  the  God  of  nature  whose  goodness  is 
everywhere  like  the  unfading  sunshine  of  the  world. 
But  there  is  also  a source  of  light  within  us,  an 
everlasting  sunshine  which  can  be  thrown  on  every- 
thing around,  until  it  reflect  on  us  what  has  beamed 
from  our  own  serene  hearts — like  that  great  lum- 
inary which,  ever  moving  through  a world  of  dark- 
ness, is  still  on  every  side  surrounded  by  the  radiance 
that  flows  from  itself  and  cannot  appear  above  the 
horizon  without  converting  the  cheerless  gloom  of 
night  into  the  dazzling  splendor  of  the  day. 

John  B.  Robinson,  ’94. 

DUTY  TO  PARENTS. 

Your  Grace , Rev.  Faculty  and  Clergy , Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  : 

RE  we  to  overlook  duty  to  parents  in 
viewing  the  Ethics  of  Duty,  we  would 
miss  one  of  the  most  divinely  pictured 
windows  in  God’s  cathedral  of  duty. 
Standing  without,  the  dust  of  work-a-day  life  often 
clouds  the  exquisite  coloring,  the  grandeur,  the 
sublimity  of  this  masterpiece  of  The  Creator’s 
hand;  but  standing  within,  the  heaven-tipped  light 
of  reason  and  affection  streaming  through  reveals 
an  order  and  harmony  of  unspeakable  grandeur. 
It  is  a picture — paint  it  in  your  imagination  as  you 
may — that  appeals  to  all  that  is  highest  and  best  in 
man,  a picture  that  casts  its  beauty  on  the  hearts 
of  men  and  gives  the  lesson  that  every  man  who 
would  avoid  present  moral  discredit  and  eventual 
insolvency  must  fulfil  his  duty  to  parents — a duty 
which  rounds  man’s  whole  life,  beginning  at  the 
cradle  and  ending  at  the  grave. 

Duty  to  parents  is  as  old  as  human  nature  and  the 
son  of  Sirach  simply  echoed  the  implicit  law  of  ages 
when  he  wrote:  “He  that  feareth  the  Lord,  honor- 
eth  his  parents,  and,  as  his  masters,  will  serve  them 
that  brought  him  into  the  world.”  This  was  a tenet 
of  the  religion  of  Seth  and  Henoch,  of  Noe  and  Sem, 
and  has  come  to  be  a tenet  of  the  religion  of  the  re- 
novated family.  It  was  then,  is  now,  and  ever  will 
be  a law  of  nature  as  immutable  as  the  Eternal  God 
—immutable  because  it  was  founded  on  the  essence 
of  things  which  arises  from  the  necessary  moral  re- 
lations between  intelligent  beings,  and  because  it  is 
a participation  of  the  eternal  law  communicated  to 
man  by  the  light  of  reason.  Banish  filial  duties,  to- 
gether with  religion,  from  the  homes  of  a nation,  and 
you  blast  and,shatter  its  very  foundation.  Of  inestim- 
able importance  is  it  then  that  these  filial  relations— 
fashioned  as  they  are  in  heaven,  and  fundamental  as 
they  must  be  regarded  in  human  society — should 


be  religiously  upheld  and  reverenced.  Should 
Christians  ever  forget  their  origin  or  their  claims, 
the  very  pagan  would  rise  up  in  reproof  of  them. 

Would  you  know  how  sacredly  the  wisdom  of 
ages  has  guarded  the  blessed  ties?  Home  is  man’s 
paradise  on  earth,  and  the  performance  of  duties  to 
parents  by  children  is  no  small  factor  in  rendering 
it  a haven  of  blessedness.  Home  is  the  only  spot  on 
earth  that  may  be  fashioned  into  fairyland,  where 
reigns  perpetual  spring  and  unclouded  sunshine  ; 
home  is  a foretaste  of  the  beatific  world  where  joy  and 
peace  and  love  await  those  who  are  faithful  to  the 
sacred  duties  which  are  the  laws  of  life.  To  the  loyal 
son  the  roses  with  which  pleasure  would  crown  him 
for  neglecting  his  filial  duties  are  the  crown  of  tortur- 
ing thorns,  the  laurels  entwined  round  his  brow  are  a 
diadem  of  fire,  the  most  delicious  fruits  of  the 
world’s  banquet  are  wormwood  and  gall  to  his 
palate. 

Duties  to  parents  are  classed  by  moralists  under 
the  three  headings  of  obedience,  love  and  reverence- 

The  fact  that  the  parent  is  responsible  in  some 
degree  for  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  child 
begets  the  fact  that  the  parent  necessarily  has  some 
specific  authority  over  the  child;  otherwise  how,  I 
ask  you,  could  parents  protect  their  offspring,  \Vith 
“youth  at  the  prow  and  pleasure  at  the  helm,”  from 
the  shoals  of  vice, of  ignorance  and  of  ruin?  The  par- 
ent is  superior,  the  child  the  inferior  by  virtue  of 
the  relations  which  God  Himself  has  established, 
and  these  relations  can  never  be  abrogated.  Hence 
from  this  salutary  and  indispensable  power  of  the 
parent  flows  the  duty  of  filial  obedience,  one  of  the 
grandest  things  in  the  world,  the  one  essential  of 
chivalry.  It  is  the  maker  of  true  soldiers  of  the 
heart  and  a moulder  of  the  nobility  of  the  land,  for  it  is 
filial  obedience,  and  filial  obedience  alone,  that  in 
childhood  prepares  the  man  one  day  to  wield  the 
sceptre  of  his  royalty,  to  show  himself  in  all  his 
majesty  such  as  God  has  made  him,  such  as  God 
has  wished  him — the  lord  of  creation,  capable  of 
commanding  others,  when  he  himself  has  learned 
to  obey  rather  than  command.  In  fine,  obedience 
to  parents  is  the  foundation  of  domestic  society, 
therefore  the  foundation  of  civil  society.  Without 
filial  obedience  the  domestic  constitution  would  be 
of  no  avail.  Without  this  basis  of  all  obedience 
law,  order,  prosperity,  civilization,  government  and 
happiness  could  have  no  permanence,  without  it  the 
great  superstructure  of  society  would  crumble  away 
and  leave  mankind  sitting  amidst  the  ruins  of  its 
glories  and  the  ashes  of  its  homes. 

On  the  benevolence  of  parents,  on  their  countless 
kind  offices  rendered  us  since  birth,  on  the  fact  that 
all  we  posess  in  our  individuality,  be  it  great  or 
small,  perfect  or  fragmentary,  mental  as  well  as 
physical,  moral  as  well  as  material,  we  possess  from 
God  through  the  instrumentality  of  our  parents — on 
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these  facts,  I say,  is  founded  the  beautiful  duty  of 
filial  love.  The  paternal  care  bestowed  on  children 
is  one  long  ministry  oflove  having  all  the  strength 
of  the  father,  all  the  sweetness  of  the  mother,  all 
the  tenderness  of  earth,  all  the  purity  of  heaven. 
Their  lives  have  been  consecrated  and  dedicated 
to  this  long  ministry  oflove  wherein  their  being  has 
touched  our  being,  their  souls  penetrated  our  souls, 
their  hearts  felt  our  hearts;  and  the  child,  youth  or 
man,  who  does  not  respond  to  these  calls  of  duty  is 
an  apostate  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  traitor  to  the 
noblest  promptings  of  his  heart.  Reflection  cannot 
fail  to  teach  us  that  the  secret  linkings  of  the  human 
race,  “the  one  touch  of  nature  that  makes  the  world 
akin,”  is  none  other  than  the  divinely  founded  duty 
of  filial  love.  We  have  all  read  this  in  the 
souvenirs  of  our  life  and  in  the  prize  volumes  of  our 
experience,  for  when  footsore  and  weary  in  life’s 
battle  filial  love  has  the  same  soothing  effect  on  us  as 
the  subdued  glow  of  twilight,  the  coolness  of  evening 
and  the  stillness  of  the  night.  Petrified  indeed  must 
be  the  heart  wherein  Maternal  Love’s  golden  shafts 
find  no  resting  place,  wherein  Maternal  Love  even 
for  a single  instant  extinguishes  her  mellowing  light 
or  ceases  to  wave  her  balmy  wings.  To  our  parents 
we  owe  all,  and  ours  is  the  duty  to  feast  them  on  the 
smaller  courtesies  that  sweeten  existence  and  to 
lavish  on  them  the  gracious  kindnesses  that  enoble 
life.  In  bodily  infirmities,  the  child  should  be  a 
constant  attendant  around  their  couch,  for  heaven 
has  in  turn  adapted  the  weakness  of  one  generation 
to  the  strength  and  love  of  another,  as  sings  the 
poet: 

“He  who  framed  a whole,  the  whole  to  bless, 

On  mutual  wants  built  mutual  happiness.” 

There  remains  but  one  more  duty  to  parents  of 
which  we  have  to  treat,  that  of  reverence.  Filial  rev- 
erence is  one  of  the  most  sublime  sentiments  of  the 
human  soul,  a pure  act  of  the  intelligence  and  not  a 
mere  motion  ofthe  heart.  Itis  thegoad  that  spurs  men 
on  to  perform  noble  dee  Is,  not  to  dream  them,  and  so 
make  life  and  the  vast  forever  one  grand  sweet  song ; 
it  causes  us  to  write  our  names  in  kindness,  love  and 
mercy  on  the  hearts  of  our  parents,  to  show  them 
due  respect  and  deference,  to  bow  before  them  as 
the  exponents  of  divine  law,  as  the  ambassadors  of 
the  Divine  Lawgiver  and  as  the  representatives  of  the 
common  Father  of  all. 

It  is  thus  thev  discoursed— these  wise  men  whose 
thoughts  we  have  been  following — it  is  thus  they 
discoursed  on  a theme  that  lies  close  to  the  human 
heart.  I have  tried  to  show  you  in  brief,  rough 
fashion,  the  sources  from  which  they  derived  filial 
obligations  and  the  threefold  aspect  under  which 
they  are  presented — we  may  sum  them  all  up  under 
the  one  name,  Filial  Piety,  and  I shall  conclude  its 
praises  with  the  words  of  one  who  saw  its  beauty, 
though  he  missed  its  influence: 


“Filial  Piety  ! It  is  the  primal  bond  of  society. 
Itis  that  instinctive  principle  which,  panting  for  its, 
proper  good,  soothes,  unbidden,  each  sense  and 
sensibility  of  man.  It  now  quivers  on  every  lip.  It 
now  beams  from  every  eye.  It  is  that  gratitude 
which,  softening  under  the  sense  of  recollected  good 
is  eager  to  own  the  vast,  countless  debt  it  never, 
alas!  can  pay,  for  so  many  long  years  of  unceasing 
solicitudes,  honorable  self-denials,  life-preserving 
cares.  It  is  that  part  of  our  practice  where  duty 
drops  its  awe,  where  reverence  refines  into  love.  It 
asks  noaid  of  memory.  It  needs  not  the  deductions  of 
reason.  Pre-existing,  paramount  over  all,  whether 
moral  law  or  human  rule,  few  arguments  can  in- 
crease and  none  can  diminish  it.  It  is  the  sacrament 
of  our  nature;  not  only  the  duty,  but  also  the  indul- 
gence of  man.  It  is  his  first  great  privilege.  It  is 
among  his  last,  most  endearing  delights.  It  causes 
the  bosom  to  glow  with  reverberated  love.  It  re- 
quites the  the  visitations  of  nature  and  returns  the 
blessings  that  have  been  received.  It  fires  emotion 
into  vital  principle.  It  changes  what  was  instinct 
into  a deeper  passion;  sways  all  the  sweetest  ener- 
gies of  man,  hangs  over  each  vicissitude  of  all  that 
must  pass  away,  and  aids  the  melancholy  virtues 
in  their  last  sad  tasks  of  life  to  cheer  the  languors 
of  decrepitude  and  age.” 

Martin  H.  Glynn,  ’94. 

DUTY  TO  THE  STATE. 

Your  Grace,  Rev.  Faculty  and  Clergy,  Ladies  and 
Gen/lemen  : 

in  order  of  our  consideration,  but 
t as  sacred  in  their  source,  just  as  sol- 
n in  their  binding,  are  those  obliga- 
ns  imposed  upon  us  by  society  into 
whose  membership  we  have  come.  Those  men  of 
wisdom,  whose  memory  lives  in  these  classic  hails, 
never  taught  that  society  is  a fickle  aggregation 
formed  of  voluntary  compacts  and  subject  to  every 
popular  whim  and  fancy — in  their  belief,  society  is 
an  institution  fashioned  of  God  Himself,  and  con- 
sists, proximately,  of  the  various  families;  remotely, 
of  the  various  individuals  held  in  unity  by  laws  that 
are  made  for  the  common  good,  and  through  One 
Supreme  Authority  directed  to  the  attainment  of  the 
common  interests  of  all.  Patriotism  ! that's  a cold 
word;  they  called  it  better  who  named  it  “amor 
patriae;”  the  love  of  country  ! for  it  is  love,  and  is, 
like  every  pure  affection,  deep-seated  in  this  nature 
of  ours  itself.  There  is  no  land  without  its  patriots, 
its  heroes  of  peace  and  war.  History’s  brightest 
pages  tell  their  deeds  of  valor,  the  poets  have  sung 
their  praises,  and  the  glory  of  their  achievements 
stands  forth  as  a monument  more  enduring  than 
brass,  to  tell  how  they  loved  their  native  land. 
What  is  it  in  the  memory  of  Sobieski  that  thrills  our 
hearts  with  admiration  ? What  was  in  our  own 
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Washington  that  fixes  his  name  deep  in  the  shrine 
of  our  heart’s  best  love  ? It  was  surely  no  spirit  of 
selfishness,  no  desire  of  revenge,  no  thought  of  van- 
ity nor  mean  ambition  which  governed  the  actions 
of  these  men,  but  it  was  purely  and  simply  that  in- 
tense and  passionate  affection  which  their  every  act 
in  the  interests  of  their  country  displayed.  It  was 
not  for  their  orchards  and  fields  that  the  farmers  of 
New  England  and  New  York  left  their  ploughs  in 
the  furrows  and  responded  to  the  voice  of  war  at 
Bunker  Hill,  Bennington  and  Saratoga  No,  it  was 
not  for  these;  for  the  trees  would  bear  their  mellow 
fruits,  the  earth  would  yield  its  abundance,  the  rains 
would  fall  and  the  sun  would  shine,  whether  George 
* of  England  or  George  of  Virginia  ruled  the  land. 
But  it  was  the  selfsame  soul-inspiring  affection 
termed  patriotism,  which  impelled  them  to  act  thus 
when  their  country’s  liberty  was  imperilled.  Closely 
connected  with  this  duty  of  love  is  that  other  of 
obedience  to  authority.  This  obedience  is  exacted 
first  because  all  authority  proceeds  from  God,  and 
secondly,  because  it  is  the  very  foundation  stone 
upon  which  our  national  existence  depends  and  the 
means  by  which  we  are  retained  within  the  bounds 
of  propriety  in  our  relations  with  our  fellow  creat- 
ures. If,  therefore,  obedience  to  laws  be  disregarded, 
then  open  wide  your  gates  to  barbarism  of  the 
lowest  type,  and  extend  your  hands  to  anarchy. 
Thus,  it  is  evident  that  man  must  bow  down  before 
the  proper  mandates  of  authority,  and  from  this  ob- 
ligation arises  the  important  duty  of  self-preserva- 
tion. Where  can  the  importance  of  this  duty  be 
more  clearly  illustrated  than  in  the  spectacle  of 
Horatius  holding  at  bay  the  vast  legions  of  the 
world’s  majestic  Empress  ? Where  can  we  find 
names  so  revered  and  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  every 
American  as  that  of  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  the  first 
martyr  to  our  national  liberty,  or  the  name  of  that 
glorious  Hale  who  grieved  in  the  face  of  death  itself 
that  he  had  but  one  life  to  give  in  the  defence  of  his 
country  ? But  the  enumeration  of  these  glorious 
examples  serves  only  to  demonstrate  the  importance 
of  performing  this  sacred  duty. 

We  owe  it  to  our  ancestors  who  purchased  it  with 
their  blood;  to  liberty  and  independence  which  we 
now  possess;  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  for  in  perform- 
ing this  duty  we  protect  not  only  our  country  but 
also  our  private  possessions;  we  owe  it  to  our  pos- 
terity, for  that  political  and  social  condition  which 
would  be  a legacy  of  honor  or  shame  to  them. 

With  this  brief  glance  at  the  themes  and  models 
that  have  engaged  our  thoughts  during  the  closing 
year  of  our  college  course,  we  are  come  to  bid  fare- 
well to  these  scenes  and  associates  of  our  student 
life.  It  is  my  task  to  speak  this  parting  word  for 
myself  and  my  classmates;  and  to  you,  Rev.  Father 
Rector  and  Rev.  Professors  and  Prefects,  my  words 


are  first  directed.  I am  not  learned  in  the  language  of 
flattery,  nor  skilled  to#  turn  the  pretty  words  of 
praise,  and  I could  wish  that  worthier  lips  than  mine 
might  tell  the  feelings  of  our  hearts  on  this  occa- 
sion. Yet  I take  courage  for  my  task,  when  I re- 
member that  the  truest  thanks  you  ask  of  us,  the 
worthiest  praise  we  can  offer  you,  is  not  the  idle 
word,  but  the  example  of  lives  made  true  to  those 
principles  and  teachings  which  you  have  with  pa- 
tient toil  ever  striven  to  impress  upon  us.  I make 
no  empty  boast  when  I declare  to  you  that  the  class 
of ’94  has  recognized  and  loved  your  generous  and 
whole-hearted  labors  in  our  behalf.  I make  no  vain 
promise  when  I assert  that  we  will  be  true  to  your 
teachings  in  that  larger  sphere  of  action  that  now 
lies  before  us.  We  are  not  unmindful  that  good 
men  and  true  have  stood  where  we  now  stand  with- 
in these  sacred  precincts;  we  are  nothing  daunted, 
nay*  we  take  hope  in  the  thought  that  the  sons  of 
our  Alma  Mater  have  graced  with  glorious  deeds 
every  honorable  walk  of  life.  May  it  be  ours  to 
emulate  their  high  achievements.  May  yours  be  the 
joy  of  a labor  that  was  not  vain,  and  if  the  soul’s 
best  prayer  or  the  heart’s  best  wish  be  aught  of 
recompense  for  toilings  endured  for  our  welfare,  we 
bring  them  gladly  to-day  and  offer  them  as  our 
parting  word.  To  you  also,  fellow-students,  to 
these  sweet  scenes  our  lips  must  speak  farewell, 
however  much  our  hearts  refuse  to  think  it.  This 
day  unsolders  all  that  goodly  fellowship  that  was 
our’s  within  these  hallowed  precincts  of  old  St. 
John’s;  and  if  every  spot  here  is  dear  to  us — the  cam- 
pus, the  lecture  hall  and  yonder  quiet  chapel — they 
are  doubly  dear  for  that  sweet  companionship  which 
came  to  lift  the  burden  of  toilsome  hours.  To  your 
worthy  care  we  commit  the  fair  fame  of  our  Alina 
Mater , and  we  know  your  worth  to  guard  it  zealous- 
ly on  the  campus,  to  guard  it  bravely  in  every  stu- 
dent task;  we  charge  you  keep  it  well,  it  is  holy  to 
us  and  to  many  other  hearts  that  look  back  to-day 
upon  these  scenes  where  first  their  boyhood  sang  ils 
matin  song.  Never  shall  the  influence  of  these 
sacred  spots  fade  from  our  hearts,  their  memory  like 
a line  of  light  shall  rest  upon  our  lives;  and  if  the  true 
hearts’  prayer  can  blessings  win,  our  prayer  shall  be: 
may  all  blessings  rest  upon  old  St.  John’s  till  the 
great  world  gathers  full  fruits  of  its  great  labor.  My 
dear  classmates,  I have  performed  your  task,  and 
with  one  brief  word  I am  done.  In  the  joy  that  is 
ours  for  a term  of  life  brought  to  successful  issue, 
and  in  the  pleasure  we  win  from  faces  of  loved  ones 
come  to  welcome  us  home  again,  we  may  not  con- 
ceal all  sorrow  for  the  severing  of  those  bonds  of 
fellowship  that  linked  our  class  of ’94.  I need  not 
recall  its  joys;  they  are  a presence  with  us  forever. 
That  helpful  comradeship  in  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge, the  brave  endeavor  that  won  our  victories  in 
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the  class-room  and  on  the  field,  the  genial  flow  of 
mirth  and  wit  when  together  assembled 

We  glanced  from  theme  to  theme, 

Discussed  the  books  to  love  or  hate, 

Or  touched  the  changes  of  the  State, 

Or  threaded  some  Socratic  dream. 

These  were  our  delights,  and  I recall  them  but  to 
bless  them  e’er  they  take  wings  and  go.  For  stand- 
ing to-day  upon  the  threshold  of  that  larger  life 
which  unfolds  before  us,  we  know  not  if,  in  the  paths 
beyond,  our’s  shall  again  meet  and  lead  through 
such  pleasant  spots.  Yet  I will  not  gloomily  fore- 
cast the  years.  The  student  zeal  thatto-day  receives 
its  crowning,  holds  promises  fair  of  plentiful  honors 
for  our  class  of  ’94,  and  I know  that  through  the 
years,  whatever  be  their  chance,  our  paths  shall  ever 
meet  and  blend  on  that  high-way  of  Duty  which 
leads  up  to  God. 

J.  W.  Rafferty,  ’94. 


WitTt  the  ©Ut  iovjs. 

T is  a pleasure  to  note  that  many  of  the 
old  boys  still  take  a deep  interest  in  the 
doings  at  Fordham.  Not  infrequently 
these  loyal  sons  of  St.  John’s  visit  the 
scene  of  their  college  days,  and  cheer  on  to  victory 
those  who  are  now  treading  the  ground  which  they 
once  trod. 

— Among  those  who  were  present  at  our  play, 
May  23d,  were  Rev.  Dr.  Brann,  ’57,  Rev.  James 
Dougherty,  ’63,  Rev.  Joseph  Egan,  ’71,  Rev.  James 
and  Rev.  Patrick  Lennon,  Dr.  James  Butler,  '84, 
Mr.  Richard  S.  Treacy,  ’69. 

— Mr.  William  McCormick,  ’75,  and  his  two  sons 
were  not  the  least  enthusiastic  persons  who  wit- 
nessed the  competition  drill,  June  10th. 

— Mr.  Francis  McSorely,  ’93,  has  sailed  for  Eur- 
ope; he  will  remain  abroad  several  weeks.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  the  Custom  House  agrees  with 
Frank;  he  is  looking  the  picture  of  health,  and  says 
that  he  finds  plenty  of  time  to  practise  a few  new 
pieces  on  the  piano. 

— Among  other  visitors  at  the  college  during  the 
month  were  John  E.  Kelly,  ’89,  John  Hardiman,  ’92, 
Dr.  Donlon,  ’88,  Dr.  Howley,  ’88,  and  James  Ma- 
her, ’93. 

— Rev.  James  N.  Aylward,  ’87,  recently  ordained 
a priest,  paid  a visit  lately  to  the  college.  Fr.  Ayl- 
ward is  stationed  at  St.  Cecilia’s  Church,  on  East 
1 06th  Street. 

— Rev.  John  F.  Weir,  ’79,  formerly  of  St.  Joseph’s 
Church,  on  Sixth  Avenue,  and  more  recently  at  St. 


Columba’s  Church,  has  been  promoted  to  the  pas- 
torate of  St.  Mary’s  Church  at  Ellenville. 

— The  Rev.  Richard B.  Cushion,  ’88,  who  recently 
returned  from  the  Bahama  Islands,  has  been  ap- 
pointed resident  chaplain  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
at  St.  Vincent’s  Retreat,  at  Harrison. 

—The  Rev.  John  J.  Hughes,  ’62,  who  was  for 
many  years  the  zealous  rector  of  St.  Jerome’s 
Church,  at  1 37th  Street  and  Alexander  Avenue,  has 
been  appointed  the  first  rector  of  St.  Joseph’s 
Church,  Spring  Valley,  Rockland  County. 

— Sunday,  June  10th,  was  a very  happy  day  for 
Fr.  McNulty,  Pastor  ofSt.  John’s  Church,  Paterson, 
N.  J.  On  this  occasion  he  laid  the  cornerstone  of 
the  new  lyceum  of  St.  John's  Sunday  School  Teach- 
ers’ Association.  The  importance  of  the  event  and 
the  value  of  the  organization  were  fully  appreciated 
by  the  people,  who  turned  out  in  large  numbers  to 
witness  the  parade  and  ceremonies. 

In  the  course  of  an  eloquent  speech,  the  Hon. 
William  B.  Gourley  paid  a rich  and  deserving  com- 
pliment to  the  Very  Rev.  Dean,  the  Founder  and 
Spiritual  Director  of  the  Association.  He  said  that 
he  was  but  one  of  a flock  that  owed  a great  part  of 
their  success  in  life  to  him. 

When  Mr.  Forbes,  President  of  St.  John’s  S.  S.  T. 
Association,  presented  to  the  Dean  the  silver  trowel 
used  in  laying  the  stone,  as  a memorial  of  the  great- 
est day  in  the  history  of  the  Association,  a great 
cheer  rent  the  air.  Then  the  dearly  beloved  pastor 
arose  and  thanked  his  people  kindly  and  sincerely, 
and  expressed  the  wish  that  the  interest  that  they 
showed  in  the  Association  to-day  would  last. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Alma  Mater  rejoices  in 
the  noble  work  of  her  worthy  son,  and  is  proud  of 
the  honors  conferred  upon  him. 


gxtnc. 


A volume  wondrous  lies  before  the  world: 

The  blue  of  Southern  skies,  resplendent,  bright 
With  myriad  stars  and  mystic  Northern  light, 

Its  binding  grace  ; its  edges,  tipped  with  gold 
That  dripped  from  gilded  clouds  that  lie  unfurled 
In  Western  skies  ; sweet  blushes  of  the  morn 
In  dewy  roses  hid,  the  clasps  adorn  ; 

The  book  is  Nature,  bound  by  God  of  old. 

’Tis  meet  with  this  bright  scene  we  hold  commune, 

Where  brooks  with  silvery  purl  the  wild  birds  greet, 

Where  forth  from  shady  groves,  through  meadows  sweet 
With  budded  flowers,  the  peaceful  cattle  roam, 

Where,  in  the  distance,  peeps  a happy  home, 

And  ’neath  the  scene  Time’s  hand  has  written,  June. 

John  D.  McCarthy,  ’96. 
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T.  JOHN’S  College,  Fordham,  of  to-day, 
is  indeed  a beautiful  place,  but  to  one 
who,  in  addition  to  its  natural  beauties, 
finds  every  foot  of  ground,  every  rock 
and  tree,  every  nook  and  corner  of  its  time-stained 
walls  reminiscent  of  some  little  incident  of  the  happy 
days  of  long  ago,  it  becomes  a veritable  Arcadia. 
What  old  student,  returning,  can  gaze  on  the  famil- 
iar scenes  without  a pang  of  regret  for  the  days  that 
are  no  more,  and  the  pleasures  and  companions 
that,  alike,  are  but  memories  of  a dim,  uncertain 
past. 

But  apart  from  the  charm  it  possesses  in  the  eyes 


stands  the  gate-keeper’s  lodge,  a pretty  little  cottage 
of  granite  and  marble  set  among  beds  of  bright- 
colored  flowers  and  well-kept  plots  of  grass,  and 
with  its  pointed  gables  and  narrow  windows  peeping 
out  from  the  foliage  of  the  overhanging  trees. 
Straight  ahead  lies  ahandsome  driveway,  and  dimly 
seen  through  the  trees  on  the  right,  are  the  college 
buildings. 

A few  yards  from  the  gate  the  broad  drive  sepa- 
rates into  two  avenues  which  run  almost  parallel  for 
a short  distance  and  then  gradually  diverge,  one 
sweeping  around  to  the  left,  on  the  edge  of  a little 
bluff  overlooking  the  railroad;  the  other,  the  ap- 
proach to  the  college  proper,  winding  its  sinuous 
way  up  a gentle  incline  on  the  right  to  the  main  en- 
trance of  the  college,  and  both  meeting  on  the  brow 


COLLEGE  ENTRANCE. 


of  its  loving  children,  St.  John's  stands  pre-eminent 
among  institutions  of  its  kind  for  the  picturesque- 
ness of  its  surroundings,  unrivalled  in  the  beaut}’  of 
its  grounds.  Less  than  a dozen  miles  from  the  heart 
of  the  great  metropolis,  it  might  be  leagues  away 
from  the  “ busy  hum  of  men,”  such  is  the  peace  and 
quietude  that  pervade  the  spot. 

A half-hour’s  ride  from  the  Grand  Central  Depot, 
New  York,  on  the  Harlem  Railroad,  or  forty-five 
minutes  by  the  Third  Avenue  and  Suburban  Elevated 
Roads,  will  bring  you  to  Fordham;  and  less  than  a 
hundred  paces  from  either  depot  are  the  high  iron 
gates  and  massive  pillars  that  mark  the  entrance  to 
St.  John’s  College.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance 


of  the  little  hill  to  complete  the  circuit  of  the  lawn. 

Rows  of  magnificent  elms  border  both  avenues, 
arching  overhead  and  mingling  their  branches  to 
cast  a welcome  shade  on  the  road  beneath.  What 
memories  do  these  elms  call  up  in  the  mind  of  every 
old  Fordham  student  ! The  first  objects  to  greet 
him  coming;  the  last  to  wave  him  a stately  farewell. 
What  old  student,  returning,  does  not  gaze  with  ad- 
miration on  their  towering  forms,  their  spreading 
branches,  and  the  high-bred  courtesy  with  which 
they  seem  to  bow  their  welcome. 

Following  the  road  to  the  right,  you  pass  for  fifty 
or  a hundred  yards  in  a direct  line,  catching  an  oc- 
casional glimpse  of  massive  granite  building  or 
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gilded  cross  partly  seen  through  the  swaying 
branches,  until  an  abrupt  turn  in  the  avenue  brings 
you  at  once  into  full  view  of  the  college  buildings- 
Directly  across  the  lawn,  to  the  extreme  left,  stands 
a square,  imposing  structure,  furrowed  and  grizzled 
.by  years  of  exposure,  with  its  latticed  windows,  its 
massive  buttresses,  and  its  unmistakable  air  of  an- 
tiquity. It  is  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  St. 
Joseph's  Theological  Seminary,  but  now  used  as  a 
preparatory  school  for  young  boys,  under  the  name 
of  St.  John’s  Hall.  Adjoining  the  Hall  is  the  little 
college  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  whose  win- 
dows are  said  to  be  the  first  stained  windows  ever 
imported  to  this  country. 

Further  on  to  the  right  you  catch  the  sheen  of  sun 
on  a hothouse  roof,  that  peeps  up  from  the  green  of 


In  front  of  this  venerable  pile  the  statue  to  the 
founder  of  the  college  is  erected.  On  the  highest 
point  of  the  grounds  it  stands,  facing  the  gate  and 
the  opposite  hills,  with  the  lawn  sloping  gracefully 
down  from  its  pedestal  to  the  railroad  bed  below. 

A hundred  yards  further  up  the  avenue  another 
turn  discloses  a group  of  buildings  until  now  hidden 
by  the  trees.  Here  is  the  latest  instance  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  St.  John’s  during  recent  years.  To  the 
right  you  see  the  slated  roof  and  tapering  chimney 
of  Science  Hall;  to  the  left,  barely  seen  over  the 
roofs  of  intervening  houses,  is  the  new  Juniors'  Hall; 
and  before  you,  set  back  a short  distance  from  the 
roadway,  is  a tall,  imposing  structure.  This  is  the 
new  Faculty  building,  and  contains  besides  the 
rooms  of  the  professors,  the  students’  chapel,  and 


OLD  COLLEGE  BUILDING. 


a garden  half-hidden  from  view,  by  that  most  an- 
cient of  Fordham  relics,  the  infirmary.  This  is  the 
original  Rose  Hill  manor  house,  a plain,  old-fash- 
ioned two-story  wooden  house  that  had  weathered 
many  a storm,  and  was  drifting  into  a ripe  old  age 
when  our  republic  was  gasping  and  struggling  for 
its  first  breath.  Further  to  the  right,  and  to  the 
rear,  the  out-buildings,  farm  houses,  and  servants’ 
quarters  are  dimly  seen,  and  as  your  gaze  follows 
the  bend  in  the  road  it  falls  full  on  the  main  en- 
trance, the  central  building,  the  old  college,  with  its 
long  brick  wings  and  white  observatory,  and  over 
whose  roof  can  be  seen  the  towering  granite  walls 
of  the  more  modern  buildings. 


refectories  for  both  the  students  and  the  community. 
Like  all  the  buildings  erected  since  the  experiment 
on  the  gate-keeper’s  lodge,  it  is  of  granite,  faced 
with  marble,  with  a graceful  marble  portico  shading 
the  entrance.  It  has  four  stories  and  a mansard 
roof,  surmounted  by  a dome  and  a twelve-foot 
cross. 

-Four  years  ago  ground  had  not  been  broken  for 
this  handsome  edifice,  and  the  old  First  Division 
building  or  Seniors’  Hall,  with  its  rough,  unfinished 
wall,  was  a familiar  sight  to  every  visitor  at  Ford- 
ham. The  Seniors’  Hall  was  erected  in  1865,  but 
the  end  facing  the  lawn  was  kept  in  a rough,  unfin- 
ished state,  as  an  extension  at  that  point  was  con- 
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templated.  Something  interfered  with  the  plans, 
however,  and  for  over  twenty  years  that  eccentric 
looking  wall  stared  in  the  face  of  the  visitor.  The 
Faculty  building,  joining  the  Hall  at  right  angles, 
has  at  last  come  to  take  the  place  of  the  long-prom- 
ised extension,  and  now  the  original  building  is 
almost  entirely  hidden  from  the  observer  on  the 
lawn. 

A hallway  connects  the  entrance  with  the  older 
building,  and  the  chapel  is  at  the  left  or  north  end. 
It  occupies  the  first  and  second  stories  for  about 
eighty-three  feet.  In  the  southern  end  on  the  first 
and  second  floors,  corresponding  to  the  house  of 
worship,  are  the  two  refectories,  and  the  three  stories 
above  are  occupied  by  the  professors. 


and  creeping  plants,  leads  up  to  the  broad  entrance, 
and  a portico  upheld  by  massive  marble  pillars  adds 
to  the  air  of  imposing  grandeur  that  characterizes 
the  old  building. 

Rising  above  the  broad  flat  roof  is  the  observatory, 
surmounted  by  the  old  clock  whose  well-worn  face 
has  recorded  the  passing  of  time,  day  after  day,  year 
after  year,  longer  than  the  oldest  Fordhamite  can 
tell,  and  the  familiar  notes  of  whose  mournful  chime 
have  rung  in  the  ears  of  Fordham  students  for  the 
last  forty-five  years.  The  old  clock  came  to  Ford- 
ham in  1846,  with  the  Jesuits,  from  Kentucky.  It 
had  come  originally  from  Fribourg,  Switzerland, 
whence  it  was  brought  to  Amiens,  France.  In  1841 
it  was  transported  to  Mount  Mary,  Kentucky,  and 
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FACULTY 

Passing  from  the  contemplation  of  this  latest  ad- 
dition, beautiful  and  proud  in  its  new-born  strength, 
twenty  paces  will  bring  you  to  the  grizzled  front  of 
the  main  entrance,  the  grand  old  building  about 
which  the  college  has  grown  and  developed  in  the 
last  fifty  years.  This  is  the  cradle  of  St.  John’s  Col- 
lege. Here,  in  its  struggling  infancy,  it  was  nursed 
and  tended  until  it  grew  beyond  the  limits  of  those 
four  massive  walls.  Built  of  rough-hewn  rock,  but 
built  so  stoutly  and  so  well  as  to  defy  for  centuries 
the  onslaughts  of  wind  and  storm,  this  building  is  a 
fitting  type  of  him  to  whose  zeal  and  energy  the  in- 
stitution owes  its  existence.  A flight  of  well-worn 
marble  steps,  flanked  by  two  urns  filled  with  flowers 


BUILDING. 

then  to  Fordham  in  1846.  Many  a holy  Religious 
long  ago  laid  at  rest  has  responded  to  its  plaintive 
call  to  matins  or  vespers,  and  many  a wrinkled 
visage  smiles  on  its  cold,  expressionless  face  as  on 
the  face  of  an  old,  familiar  friend. 

From  the  steps  looking  across  the  lawn  a magnifi- 
cent view  is  obtained.  Directly  opposite,  Fordham 
Heights,  famous  in  Revolutionary  history,  rise, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  gabled  cottages  or  bits 
of  dusty  road  peeping  out  from  the  luxuriant  foliage, 
while  away  in  the  dim,  uncertain  distance  a thin 
blue  haze  marks  the  course  of  the  far-off  Hudson. 
There,  seemingly  within  a stone’s  throw,  is  the  little 
knoll  where  brooded  the  gloomy  genius  of  the  un- 
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happy  Poe.  On  the  edge  of  a bluff  that  commands 
a view  of  the  surrounding  country  as  far  as  the  spark- 
ling waters  of  Long  Island  Sound,  in  a spot  whose 
poetic  surroundings  would  charm  the  most  obdurate 
muse,  stands  the  modest  little  cottage  where  he 
lived  his  sad  and  fateful  life.  A short  distance  back 
from  the  old  Kingsbridge  road  that  winds  up  the 
toilsome  ascent  of  Fordham  Heights,  it  stands,  half- 
hidden  among  the  leaves  of  a group  of  apple  and 
cherry  trees.  Unchanged  it  stands,  as  it  stood  when 
its  unfortunate  owner  struggled  so  manfully  beneath 
its  roof,  for  many  a long  year,  with  the  unrelenting 
foe  to  whose  attacks  he  succumbed  at  last. 

But  the  poetic  beauty  of  this  spot  is  a thing  of  the 
past.  Mammon  now  holds  sway  where  once  Apollo 


reception-room,  a handsome  apartment,  richly  fur- 
nished and  hung  with  some  choice  old  paintings. 
On  the  left  are  the  offices  of  the  president  and  treas- 
urer, and  a broad  staircase  leading  to  the  Sodality 
chapel,  and  connecting  with  the  upper  floors  of  the 
wings.  A passage  here  leads  to  the  Armory,  which 
occupies  the  ground  floor  of  the  north  wing. 

Armory  Hall  is  a handsome  room  about  seventy- 
five  feet  long,  the  walls  and  ceiling  frescoed  with 
emblematic  and  ornamental  designs,  and  lighted  by 
long  windows  opening  at  one  side  on  the  lawn,  at 
the  other  on  the  recreation  grounds.  The  corre- 
sponding floor  in  the  south  wing  is  used  as  a ward- 
robe for  the  students.  The  floor  above  is  the  in- 
firmary. 


SENIORS’  HALL. 


reigned;  that  vandal,  Modern  Improvement,  has 
seized  upon  that  charming  bit  of  Arcadia,  and  now 
the  sounds  of  hammer  and  trowel  drown  the  last 
sweet  plaint  of  poor  Poe's  heartbroken  muse.  Un- 
sightly buildings,  beautiful  according  to  the  taste  of 
an  age  of  Philistines,  now  disfigure  the  once  pic- 
turesque spot,  and  unless  some  generous  patron  of 
letters  interferes  to  preserve  this  last  relic,  a few 
years  hence  will  see  not  a vestige  even  of  the  little 
cottage  itself. 

But  to  return  to  the  college.  Turning  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  magnificent  view,  you  continue 
the  ascent  of  the  marble  steps  and  pass  through  the 
wide  doorway  into  the  lofty  tiled  hall.  To  the  right, 
occupying  the  entire  depth  of  the  building,  is  the 


Passing  out  through  the  rear  door  of  the  old  build- 
ing we  find  ourselves  in  a large  open  square,  where 
we  have  a magnificent  view  of  the  campus.  Here  it 
is  that  that  the  cadets  form  into  companies;  and 
here,  during  the  month  of  May  they  assemble  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  The  hand- 
some bronze  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  which  we 
behold  was  erected  in  1887,  to  commemorate  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Parthenian 
Sodality.  The  sodality  is  older  than  the  college, 
having  been  organized  at  Rayville,  Ky. 

Turning  the  corner  of  the  new  building,  you  come 
in  sight  of  the  Seniors’  Hall.  It  is  a handsome 
building  of  four  stories  and  a mansard  roof,  and 
identical  in  style  with  the  adjoining  edifice.  On  the 
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ground  floor  are  the  billiard  and  reading-rooms  of 
the  senior  division,  and  the  gymnasium,  which  is 
furnished  with  a batting-net  for  the  winter  practice 
of  the  baseball  team,  on  the  second  story  is  the  study 
hail,  and  on  the  two  floors  above  the  study  hall  are 
class-rooms  and  the  dormitory. 

Some  thirty  or  forty  yards  south  of  the  Seniors 
Hall  is  Science  Hall,  a two-story  building  with  a 
tall  chimney  at  the  end,  facing  the  lawn.  This 
building  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  scientific 
department.  On  the  first  floor,  to  the  left  of  the 
hall,  is  the  laboratory  of  the  class  in  Analytical 
Chemistry,  and  a lecture-room  for  the  class  of  Logic 
and  Metaphysics.  Opposite  is  a handsome,  spacious 
library  for  the  use  of  the  students,  lined  with  well- 
filled  shelves  and  furnished  with  tables,  desks,  and 


basement  are  the  engine  and  dynamos  that  supply 
heat  and  light  to  this  great  institution;  for  it  is 
lighted  throughout  by  electricity  and  heated  by 
steam.  A tunnel  connects  the  engine-room  with 
. all  the  buildings,  and  through  it  are  made  all  con- 
nections for  pipe  and  wire. 

Climbing  from  the  murky  depths  of  the  engine- 
room  into  the  open  air,  you  pass  again  through  the 
little  group  of  trees  that  separates  Science  Hall 
from  the  Seniors’  Hall,  and  a few  steps  will  bring 
you  to  the  edge  of  the  broad,  level  campus  inter- 
sected by  shady  walks,  and  with  its  two  baseball 
diamonds  on  which  Fordham’s  representatives  in 
the  athletic  world  have  won  so  many  glorious  vic- 
tories. A cinder-track  encircles  the  First  Division 
field,  on  which  the  larger  diamond  is  laid  out,  and 


SCIENCE  HALL. 


every  facility  for  study  and  research.  Over  the 
rostrum  at  the  further  end  is  a bas-relief  of  His 
Holiness,  Leo  XIII.,  and  on  either  side  and  in  ad- 
joining corners  are  silken  banners  and  pennants, 
trophies  of  athletic  contests,  while  the  bust  of  many 
a learned  sage  looks  down  from  shelf  and  pedestal. 
Here,  among  these  congenial  surroundings,  the  De- 
bating and  Historical  Societies  hold  their  meetings, 
and  here,  with  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  looking 
down  on  them  from  their  lofty  seats  and  firing  their 
souls  with  enthusiasm,  embryo  orators  pour  forth 
their  eloquence. 

On  the  upper  floor  are  the  lecture-rooms  for 
chemistry  and  physics,  and  the  museum,  and  in  the 


across  the  field,  in  the  furthest  corner  can  be  seen 
through  the  trees  the  chute  of  the  toboggan  slide. 

Repassing  the  Seniors’  Hall,  and  turningfrom  the 
crnder  track,  you  cross  a broad,  level,  though  some- 
what dusty,  court,  sacred  to  the  genius  of  lawn 
tennis,  to  the  Juniors’  Hall.  This  is,  in  general  out- 
line, a counterpart  of  its  older  neighbor,  the  Sen- 
iors’. 

And  now,  turning  your  steps  to  the  left,  after  a 
brief  interval  of  flagged  walk  bordered  by  garden 
fence  and  shrubbery,  you  come  to  the  most  charm- 
ing spot  in  this  collection  of  noble  buildings  and 
picturesque  surroundings.  St.  John’s  Hall,  the  pre- 
paratory school  for  small  boys  attached  to  the  col- 
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lege,  is  situated  at  the  extreme  northwest  of  the 
college  grounds,  and  farthest  of  any  of  the  depart- 
ments from  the  central  buildings.  Adjoining  it  is 
the  old  parish  church  of  Fordham,  the  Church  of 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy.  Church  and  Hall  were  built 
in  1845  by  Archbishop  Hughes,  the  latter  as  a semi- 
nary for  the  education  of  priests  for  the  diocese  of 
New  York,  and  the  former  as  the  seminary  chapel. 
Both  buildings  are  of  stone  quarried  on  the  college 
property,  but  different  from  that  used  in  the  other 
buildings. 

The  church  is  a handsome  little  edifice  Gothic  in 
architecture,  with  its  walls  and  the  arches  of  its 
ceiling  handsomely  frescoed  and  lighted  by  six 
magnificent  windows.  These  represent  the  four 
evangelists  and  Saints  Peter  and  Paul. 


walks  winding  among  plots  of  grass  and  beds  of 
flowers.  From  front  to  rear  of  the  building  runs  a 
broad  hallway.  On  either  side  and  on  the  floors 
above  are  the  study  hall,  class-rooms,  and  dormi- 
tories, and  in  the  basement  are  the  gymnasium  and 
drill-room.  At  the  rear,  fronting  the  railroad,  is  the 
boys’  playground.  Two  handsome  terraces,  banked 
with  well-kept  grass  and  ornamented  with  rows  of 
spreading  trees  shading  gravel  walks,  extend  for  a 
distance  of  fifty  yards,  and  beyond  stretches  away 
the  level  green  of  the  ball-field. 

Running  in  an  easterly  direction  from  the  rear  of 
the  Hall,  is  a narrow  lane  that  leads  down  through 
the  college  property,  to  the  woods  that  border  the 
picturesque  Bronx,  a half-mile  away.  On  one  side 
are  the  farmyard  with  its  outhouses,  the  quarters  of 


JUNIORS’  HALL. 


The  Hall  is  an  imposing  structure,  the  massive 
arched  entrance,  the  old-fashioned  latticed  windows, 
the  vine-covered  walls,  all  combining  to  produce 
an  effect  at  once  grand  and  impressive.  The  semi- 
nary was  moved  in  i860  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
buildings  sold  to  the  college  authorities,  for  what 
was  a good  sum  in  those  days.  For  along  time  the 
Hall  was  little  used,  the  classes  of  Chemistry  and 
Physics  alone  being  held  there,  but  in  1885,  under 
the  presidency  of  Father  Dealy,  it  was  thoroughly 
overhauled  and  fitted  up  to  fill  the  requirements  of 
the  preparatory  school. 

In  front  of  it  is  a small  piece  of  ground,  tastefully 
laid  out,  shaded  by  noble  trees  and  cooled  by  the 
spray  from  a handsome  fountain,  and  with  gravel 


the  servants,  and  the  workshops,  and  on  the  other, 
separated  from  the  lane  by  a high  wall,  is  the  gar- 
den, in  one  corner  of  which  is  the  little  cemetery 
where  so  many  of  the  fathers  and  scholastics,  and 
even  some  of  the  students,  sleep  their  last  sleep.  In 
1890  the  cemetery  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
the  bodies  which,  until  then,  had  lain  in  the  land 
sold  by  the  college  to  the  city  for  the  Bronx  Park. 
Passing  along  the  wall  and  between  the  skating 
ponds,  the  lane  crosses  the  Southern  Boulevard  and 
is  lost  in  the  woods  until  recently  the  property  of 
the  college,  but  now  forming  a portion  of  Bronx 
Park,  having  been  purchased  by  the  city  for  that 
purpose. 

Such,  then,  is  the  Fordham  of  to-day.  In  fifty 
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years  it  has  risen,  in  the  words  of  Archbishop 
Hughes,  “ from  the  condition  of  an  unfinished  house 
in  afield  to  the  cluster  of  which  it  is  now  composed. 
From  an  obscure  school  in  a still  more  obscure  vil- 
lage, it  has  attained  the  position  of  one  of  the  first 
educational  institutions  in  the  country;  and  another 
half-century,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  find  it  a flourish- 
ing university  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
western  hemisphere. 

Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe,  A.M.,’91. 


indeed  was  this  abandonment  ! For  Randolph  it 
was  who  most  zealously  upheld  the  action  of  the 
ambassadors  and  the  counsel  of  the  President  in  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana.  He  it  was  who  had  been 
one  of  the  acknowledged  leaders  and  defenders  of 
the  Republican  party.  Moreover,  he  had  been  a 
close  friend  and  confidant  of  Jefferson.  That  he 
should  now  desert  the  standard,  upon  which  was 
perched  so  many  deserving  victories,  seem  hardly 
worthy  of  credence.  We  cannot  wonder  that 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL  AND  CHAPEL. 


STtoimts  Jicffevscm. 

( Concluded ) . 

This  second  honor  of  the  Presidential  chair  is  all 
the  more  notable,  in  that,  through  the  impeach- 
ments of  two  Judges- — Pickering  of  the  District 
Court  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Chase  of  the  Supreme 
Court— he  had  lost  some  few  friends.  While  the 
removal  of  the  former  was  just  and  necessary,  it  is 
commonly  conceded  that  in  questioning  the  integrity 
of  Chase,  the  President  committed  a very  grave 
political  error.  This  is,  we  can  truly  say,  one  of  the 
few  cases,  where  he  openly  vented  his  spite  on  a 
political  enemy. 

The  second  term  of  his  Presidency  was  marked 
by  three  particular  occurrences.  The  desertion  of 
John  Randolph,  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Re- 
publican party  in  the  House,  is  the  first  event  that 
is  recorded  in  the  history  of  that  four  years.  Strange 


Jefferson  should  feel  some  anxiety  about  the  out- 
come of  Randolph’s  action.  For  although  he  him- 
self exercised  a remarkable  influence  over  the 
members  of  both  Houses,  yet  Randolph  too  was 
very  popular  and  affable,  and  somewhat  highly 
esteemed  by  all  the  representatives  and  senators. 
The  renewal  of  the  Louisiana  question  had  brought 
about  the  dissension.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Louisiana  had  been  ceded  by  Spain  to  France,  and 
that  the  United  States  had  procured  this  territory 
from  the  latter  nation.  A question  concerning  the 
eastern  boundaries  of  this  state  had  now  arisen 
between  Spain  and  our  country  ; and  the  President, 
in  order  to  settle  this  difficulty,  sent  a message  to 
Congress  asking  for  an  additional  appropriation. 
Randolph  made  use  of  this  occasion  to  decry  the 
policy  of  the  President,  and  assert  himself  against 
the  executive’s  action.  When  the  question  of  acting 
on  the  President’s  suggestion  was  put  to  a vote  in 
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the  House,  only  eleven  of  the  Republican  party 
were  found  to  have  left  the  field  with  Randolph. 
This  was  gratifying  news  for  Jefferson.  His  now 
•good  fortune,  and  that  of  the  Republic  whose  guiding 
star  he  was,  seemed  to  be  so  closely  linked,  as  to 
be  well-nigh  inseparable 

Burr’s  treason,  which  is  fully  as  infamous  as  the 
name  of  Jefferson  is  glorious,  took  place  shortly 
after  Randolph’s  defection.  Every  reader  of  his- 
tory knows  of  the  awful  crime  with  which  the  name 
of  Burr  was  stained,  and  also  of  his  fanatical  at- 
tempt to  create  for  himself  a new  empire.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  more,  save  that  Jefferson  exerted 
himself  strenuously  towards  bringing  this  coward- 
like traitor  to  justice. 

The  Embargo  Act  is  a measure  that  has  ever 
been  associated  with  the  name  of  Jefferson.  Prob- 
ably no  measure  ever  urged  by  a President  has 
been  the  subject  of  so  much  obloquy  as  this  partic- 
ular act.  It  is  well  to  consider  the  events  that  led 
up  to  this  enactment.  American  vessels  and 
American  seamen  had  suffered  numerous  outrages 
at  the  hands  of  French  and  English  ships.  At  this 
time  the  French  were  thought  to  have  control  over 
one-half  the  mercantile  world,  and  the  English 
were  believed  to  hold  sway  over  the  other  half  of 
the  commercial  world.  The  Americans  could  but 
rely  on  their  own  coasting  trade.  Even  this  inter- 
course with  our  different  ports  was  endangered  be- 
cause British  vessels  were  constantly  scouring  the 
sea  in  search  of  plunder.  The  outrage  upon  the 
frigate  Chesapeake  by  the  British  ship  Leopard 
created  the  greatest  indignation  amongst  the  peo- 
ple. After  this  event  Jefferson  said,  “duty  requires 
that  we  do  no  act  which  shall  commit  Congress  in 
their  choice  between  war,  non-intercourse,  and 
other  measures.”  He  did  not  altogether  live  up  to 
the  letter  of  this  statement,  for  he  used  all  his  in- 
fluence towards  bringing  about  the  second  of  the 
courses  suggested.  The  wisdom  of  the  Embargo 
Act  was  then  almost  universally  conceded,  on  the 
supposition,  however,  that  adequate  protection  and 
defence  was  to  be  afforded  the  various  harbors  and 
ports  of  the  country.  This  measure  went  into 
effect,  but  the  President  did  not  regulate  his  actions 
in  accord  with  the  implied  condition  of  the  act. 
He  suggested,  it  is  true,  that  a few  gunboats  should 
be  built,  but  showed  himself  entirely  deficient  in 
effective  war  measures.  He  proved  again  as  fully 
as  he  had  demonstrated  while  Governor  of  Virginia 
that  he  was  never  intended  to  act  as  helmsman  in 
the  critical  time  of  war.  For  this  reason,  however, 
it  is  not  just  to  assail  his  character  as  a man,  or  to 
question  the  efficiency  of  his  terms  as  President,  or 
to  heap  other  accusations  upon  him — charges  which 
for  the  most  part  are  absolutely  false  in  themselves, 
but  which  political  enemies  have  left  as  unjust  cal- 
umnies against  him  and  unpleasant  testimony 


against  themselves.  We  can  be  more  charitable, 
and  say  of  Jefferson,  much  more  fitly,  that  “he  was 
a brave  man,  struggling  in  the  storms  of  fate.” 

That  the  Embargo  act  was  ineffectual,  the  Presi- 
dent himself  saw.  He  declared  : “ It  now  must 
rest  with  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to  decide  on  the 
course  best  adapted  to  the  existing  state  of  affairs.” 
Congress  nevertheless  did  not  urge  a repeal  when 
the  matter  was  called  in  question.  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut — through  the-  legislature  and  gov- 
ernor of  these  States  respectively — had  shown  open 
defiance  against  the  policy  of  the  Chief  Executive. 
Murmurs  of  secession  were  even  heard.  Sick  at 
heart,  and  fearful  lest  his  administration  should  be 
credited  with  open  failure,  Jefferson  was  as  de- 
lighted to  leave  the  Presidential  chair,  as  eight 
years  before  he  had  been  to  enter  it.  He  was  still 
held  in  highest  esteem  throughout  the  country.  In 
truth,  so  great  was  this  esteem  that  he  was  persist- 
ently urged  to  accept  the  office,  that  is  the  grandest 
honor  to  an  American,  for  a third  time.  His  popu- 
larity when  retiring  is  justly  accredited  to  be  hardly 
inferior  to  Washington’s. 

At  Monticello  we  see  him  in  retirement,  still 
courted  by  the  leading  statesmen  of  our  land.  In 
true  Virginian  hospitality  his  house  was  ever  open 
to  all  who  would  chance  to  journey  by  his  large  es- 
tate. His  home  was  said  to  resemble  a large  hotel, 
and  it  is  told  in  Randall’s  “ Life  of  Jefferson  ” that 
persons  of  all  ages,  sexes,  occupations  and  condi- 
tions in  life  paid  their  respects  to  the  kind  and 
benevolent  sage,  and  had  feasted  from  his  boun- 
teous board.  Instead  of  being  the  “ Hermit  of  Mon- 
ticello,” as  he  had  hoped,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
enact  the  part  of  the  friendly  sage — a character 
which  well  befitted  him.  His  philanthropy  soon 
exceeded  all  bounds,  and  sad  to  tell,  reduced  him 
almost  to  penury.  The  default  of  a friend,  for 
whom  he  had  enddrsed  a large  note,  hard  times, 
and  the  failure  of  his  crops  began  to  tell  against 
him.  When  now  Jefferson  saw  a sad  ending  full 
before  him,  he  petitioned  the  Virginian  Legislature 
to  dispose  of  his  farm  by  lottery.  Such  a favor  was 
unusual,  but,  in  order  to  save  Jefferson  any  incon- 
venience or  mortification,  it  was  readily  granted. 
As  soon  as  the  condition  of  the  ex-President’s  es- 
tate was  noised  abroad,  the  people,  in  return  for 
the  hospitality  he  had  accorded  them,  straightway 
started  subscriptions  and  funds  for  his  assistance. 
For  they  saw  that  the  pedestal,  upon  which  their 
idol  stood,  by  a few  unheeded  and  unthought  of 
jars  from  themselves,  was  about  to  topple  over  and 
fall  in  ruin.  And  they  resolved  that  it  should  not 
so  be.  In  accepting  these  offerings  with  thankful 
heart,  he  said  : “ I have  spent  three  times  as  much 
money,  and  given  my  whole  life  to  my  countrymen, 
and  now  they  come  forward  in  the  only  way  they 
can  to  repay  me,  and  save  an  old  servant  from 
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being  turned  like  a dog  out  of  doors.  No  cent  of 
this  is  wrung  from  the  taxpayer  : it  is  the  pure  and 
unsolicited  offering  of  love.” 

Jefferson’s  last  years  were  occupied  in  founding 
the  University  of  Virginia.  He  became  Rector  of 
this  institution,  and  labored  zealously  in  his  new 
field.  The  story  spread  abroad  that  he  was  trying 
to  give  the  institution  an  anti-Christian  character. 
This  accusation,  a very  painful  one  to  the  sage  him- 
self, has  been  very  generally  denied.  It  is  not  at 
all  remarkable  that  such  charge  should  find  sup- 
porters, since,  as  has  hitherto  been  said,  Jefferson’s 
religious  convictions  were  not  what  could  be  de- 
sired from  so  capable  a man.  After  resigning  from 
the  rectorship  of  the  university,  he  spent  the  rest  of 
his  days  in  a quiet  and  studious  mode  of  life,  until 
old  age  began  to  assert  itself.  In  1825,  his  health 
began  rapidly  to  fail.  He  lingered  on  until  the 
summer  of  1826,  and  then  his  only  wish  was  that  he 
might  live  till  the  dawn  of  that  day,  with  whose 
anniversaries  the  name  of  Jefferson  was  and  ever 
will  be  associated.  At  one  o’clock  on  that  memo- 
rable day  in  July,  the  light,  which  just  a half  cen- 
tury ago  had  given  to  all  nations  a fair  test  of  its 
fulsome  brilliancy,  was  now  extinguished.  That 
frame  quivered  no  longer  with  the  energy  and  zeal 
of  the  patriot  ; that  loving  heart  throbbed  no  more 
in  common  with  a devoted  people  ; and  that  ingen- 
ious brain  was  occupied  no  longer  with  the  happy 
conceptions  of  the  ideal  land  of  freedom.  “The 
great  Commonwealther  ” had  passed  away. 

While  much  that  is  unfavorable  to  Jefferson’s 
character  is  left  us,  we  cannot  judge  him  accord- 
ingly. For  there  was  a great  deal  in  the  personal- 
ity of  that  loyal  son  that  drew  forth  admiration, 
even  from  his  enemies.  He  was  a man  of  keen  in- 
telligence, and  of  unwonted  enterprise  and  activity; 
he  was  loyal,  he  was  generous,  he  was  high- 
spirited.  A free  thinker,  too,  was  he,  and  perhaps 
this  free-thinking  led  him  too  far  in  certain  in- 
stances. Surely  such  opinions  as  those  proclaimed 
at  the  time  of  Shay’s  rebellion  (which  seemed  to 
him  a commendable  occurrence),  could  never  have 
weight  with  the  most  of  mankind.  Nor  can  we  up- 
hold the  action  that  urged  him  to  write  the  famed 
“ Anas,”  in  which  he  attacks  openly  the  members 
of  the  Federalist  party  and  their  principles.  That 
he  was  a trifle  inconsistent,  too,  in  the  policies  ad- 
vocated and  theories  advanced  at  different  times  in 
his  public  life,  must  also  be  admitted.  But  this 
was  not  the  Jefferson  of  all  time.  That  magnetic 
son,  to  whom  all  were  drawn  by  a certain  irre- 
sistible love  and  kindliness,  could  not  ever  err. 
His  good  qualities  and  abilities  were  noted  and  ex- 
tolled both  then  and  now.  He  was  a dreamer,  it  is 
said,  but  to  quote  himself,  “ his  dreams  were  ever 
on  the  affairs  of  his  fellowmen.”  What  more  noble 


principle  could  we  desire  to  see  in  the  ruler  of  a noble 
nation  ? If  all  our  officials  are  but  actuated  by  like 
motives,  we  need  never  have  fear  for  the  stability 
of  our  great  republic.  The  fact  that  Jefferson  made 
his  joy  the  joy  of  the  people  should  always  entitle 
him  to  the  warmest  places  in  the  hearts  of  that  peo- 
ple. We  can  never  forget  that  he  conceived  the 
immortal  document  which  gave  an  auspicious  birth 
to  our  freedom  ; and  we  shall  ever  remember  that 
he  was  the  principal  mover  in  urging  the  necessity 
of  our  permanent  union.  And  while  we  sing  the 
praises  of  all  the  patriots  and  statesmen  of  his  era  ; 
while  we  entwine  with  fadeless  wreath  the  peaceful 
brow  of  Washington,  the  Father  of  his  Country,  let 
us  not  forget  to  bind  a chaplet,  well-deserved  and 
justly  won,  for  Jefferson,  the  Father  of  the  Union. 
May  his  name  never  fail  to  touch  a responsive 
chord  in  the  heart-strings  of  that  people,  for  whom 
and  with  whom  his  own  heart  did  always  beat  in 
unison  ! “ So  may  he  rest,  his  faults  lie  gently  on 

him.”  Edw.  M.  Hayes,  ’95. 


fptjemnon. 

In  Egypt’s  land,  where  Thebes  her  sceptre  swayed 
Hard  by  the  sluggish  Nile,  in  days  of  yore 
The  form  of  Memnon,  famed  of  ancient  lore, 

In  notes  of  melody  a greeting  paid 
As  soon  as  rosy  dawn  her  light  displayed; 

And  well  its  marbled,  bossy  grandeur  wore 
Until  Cambyses  smote  it  to  the  core 
And  in  the  dust  its  vocal  harpstrings  laid. 

In  marble  musical,  majestic  Rome — 

Like  Memnon’s  statue  all  so  vocal  strung — 

In  concord  sweet  from  her  great  classic  home 

Gave  forth  grand  echoes  from  her  wisdom  sprung. 

Her  genius  is  no  more!  Yet  fragments  roam 

The  world,  and  in  these  after-thoughts  find  tongue. 

P.  J.  Dwyer,  ’94- 
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TH  the  joys  of  Commencement  day  there 
is  always  connected  a feeling  of  sadness, 
not  sadness  of  the  kind  that  casts  us 
down  in  spirit,  but  sadness  of  the  kind 
that  brings  with  it  the  consciousness  that  we  have 
passed  the  sunny  days  of  our  youth,  and  departed 
from  their  joyful  surroundings  and  made  an  entrance 
upon  other  pursuits  where  we  will  only  speak  of  the 
early  years  as  consoling  reminiscences.  The  Vale- 
dictorian of  The  Fordham  Monthly  has  come  to 
say  his  farewell.  It  is  a farewell  fraught  with  no 
little  pang  of  sorrow  and  one  that  can  be  excelled 
only  by  the  graduate,  who  bids  a lingering  and 
heartfelt  farewell  to  the  venerable  and  saintly  men 
who  have  been  the  props  of  our  faltering  youth,  to 
the  walls  beneath  whose  kindly  shelter  we  have 
learned  the  noble  lessons  of  a life-time,  to  the  walks 
and  fields,  where  we  have  gathered  time  and  oft  to 
cheer  the  colors  of  our  Alma  Mater  to  victory,  and 
lastly  to  the  friends  with  whom  we  have  shared  the 
joys,  the  comforts  and  the  little  troubles  of  our  Col- 
lege days. 

We  must  now  turn  to  our  subscribers  for  the  past 
year  with  a word  of  hearty  thanks.  They  have  co- 
operated with  us  in  our  efforts  to  maintain  for  the 
MONTHLY  a standing  that  is  alike  worthy  of  St. 
John’s  and  the  respected  predecessors  of  the 
Monthly’s  staff.  We  have  to  say  a last  word  of 
thanks  to  the  students  themselves,  not  only  in  the 
name  of  the  Reverend  Faculty,  but  also  in  the  name 
of  the  many  anxious  readers  who  have  deemed  out 
humble  literary  efforts  worthy  of  their  much  sought 
for  and  earnest  congratulations.  And  as  we  lay 
aside  the  pen  for  the  last  time,  we  express  the  hope 
that  the  Fordham  MONTHLY  will  ever  be  an  object 
of  admiration  in  our  Alma  Mater,  and  that  it  will 


never  cease  to  circulate  among  the  students  as  the 
herald  of  bright  news  and  as  the  spark  which  enkin- 
dles the  fire  of  a sometime  dormant  genius. 

W.  A.  Ferguson,  ’94. 


Uovty-nmtii  Jmmutl  Commencement 
of  J't.  gohiFs  College,  ffovtllxam. 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 


OVERTURE. 

Subject  of  Discourses:  The  Ethics  of  Duty. 


DUTY  TO  GOD 

William  A.  Ferguson. 

Music. 

DUTY  TO  SELF 

John  B.  Robinson. 

Music. 

DUTY  TO  PARENTS 

Martin  H.  Glynn. 

Music. 

DUTY  TO  THE  STATE 

James  W.  Rafferty. 

VALEDICTORY 

James  W.  Rafferty. 

Music. 

CONFERRING  OF  DEGREES. 

ADDRESS  TO  GRADUATES, 

Gen. 

Martin  T.  McMahon,  ’55,  A.M.,  LL.D 

Music. 

AWARD  OF  MEDALS. 


The  forty-ninth  annual  commencement  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Fordham,  was  held  Wednesday  af- 
ternoon, June  27th.  The  tent  under  which  the  ex- 
ercises took  place  was  spread  on  the  campus,  at  the 
back  of  the  college  buildings,  instead  of  on  the  lawn 
as  heretofore.  Archbishop  Corrigan  presided,  and 
among  those  present  were  Bishop  Gordon,  of  Jamai- 
ca, W.  L.,  Mgr.  J.  M.  Farley,  Vicar-General  Moo- 
ney, the  Very  Rev.  Dean  McNulty,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Maher,  of  Hartford,  Father  Connolly,  the  Archbi- 
shop’s secretary;  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Campbell,  S.  J., 
President  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College;  the  Rev. 
James  Dougherty,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  Gabriel  M.  Hea- 
ly,  Gen.  Martin  T.  McMahon,  the  Hon.  Charles  C. 
Marrin,  Frank  Oliver,  Richard  S.  Treacy,  Joseph  V. 
Morrisse,  Wm.  J.  Ludden,  and  Timothy  F.  Neville. 

The  exercises  consisted  chiefly  of  a discussion,  by 
members  of  the  graduating  class,  of  “ The  Ethics  of 
Duty,”  duty  to  God,  to  self,  to  parents  and 
to  the  State,  being  treated  respectively  by  Wil- 
liam A.  Ferguson,  John  B.  Robinson,  Martin  H. 
Glynn  and  James  W.  Rafferty.  The  valedictory  was 
delivered  by  James  W.  Rafferty.  The  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  on  Senator  Murphy, 
and  that  of  Master  of  Arts  on  Francis  Stephens  The 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  conferred  on  eleven 
graduates.  The  highest  honors  of  the  graduating 
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class  were  won  by  Martin  H.  Glynn,  who  also  won 
the  medal  for  physics  and  the  biographical  medal, 
for  the  best  essay  on  Cardinal  Wolsey.  The  donor 
of  the  latter  medal  this  year  was  John  W.  Corcoran, 
LL.D. 

The  Hughes  medal  for  metaphysics  was  awarded 
to  William  A.  P'erguson,  who  also  took  a medal  for 
elocution.  The  Costin  medal  for  mathematics, 
which  was  awarded  for  the  first  time  this  year,  was 
won  by  Edward  M.  Lamb,  ’95.  This  prize  has  been 
established  by  Joseph  Ward  Thoron,  ’83,  in  memory 
of  the  Rev.  Michael  P.  Costin,  formerly  a professor 
in  the  college. 

The  alumni  prize,  a purse  of  $50,  for  the  best  es- 
say, on  “ The  Attitude  of  Longfellow  Toward  the 
Catholic  Church,”  was  awarded  to  Edward  M. 
Hayes,  ’95,  and  medals  for  general  proficiency  were 
won  by  Edward  M.  Hayes,  John  J.  O'Rourke,  and 
Joseph  A.  Farrell. 

Gen.  McMahon  delivered  the  address  to  the  grad- 
uates. It  needs  no  words  of  praise  from  us — it  speaks 
for  itself.  Archbishop  Corrigan  followed  with  a 
short  address,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  time 
was  past  when  Catholics  felt  called  upon  to  defend 
their  patriotism.  He  also  referred  briefly  to  the  re- 
cent assassination  of  President  Carnot,  of  France, 
and  deplored  the  prevalence  of  a spirit  which  made 
possible  the  murder  of  the  head  of  a free  Republic. 


4£xng  3olni. 


HE  audience  that  assembled  in  the  Arm- 
ory on  the  evening  of  May  23d,  to  greet 
the  efforts  of  our  fellow-students  of 
Thespian  aspirations,  must  surely  have 
been  delighted  with  what  they  heard  and  saw;  for 
this  production  of  Shakespere’s  “King  John”  merited 
all  the  praise  that  was  so  lavishly  bestowed  on  it. 
The  assemblage  was  representative  of  the  culture 
and  refinement  which  St.  John’s  College  never  fails 
to  evoke  on  such  occasions. 

There  might  be  seen  the  entire  Faculty,  who 
testified  their  approval  in  an  appreciative  manner; 
many  alumni,  who  were  made  glad  by  the  work  of 
their  successors;  and  a generous  sprinkling  of  the 
fair  sex,  whose  plaudits  were  not  the  loudest,  but 
whose  presence  was,  as  it  ever  is,  a spur  to  engage 
the  best  endeavors. 

The  play  had  received  a most  elaborate  prepar- 
ation in  the  past  few  months,  and  the  conscientious 
efforts  of  the  players,  and  the  devotion  of  the  Moder- 
ator showed  their  results  in  some  very  clever 
acting. 

The  cast  was  strong;  in  every  case,  the  characters, 
were  assumed  with  a power  that  had  its  birth  in 
undoubted  talent.  The  distinct  enunciation,  the 
absence  of  all  awkwardness  and  apparent  stage  fright, 


were  a source  of  pleasure  that  is  not  usually  afforded 
at  an  amateur  performance.  There  was  an  evid- 
ence, a striking  one,  of  taste  and  intelligence, 
coupled  with  a pleasing  naturalness  which  made  1 he 
play  picturesque  and  wholesome. 

This  was  a notable  factor  in  Mr.  Ferguson’s  work  : 
he  gave  an  interpretation  that  was  animated  and 
entirely  free  from  any  effect  of  ranting  or  affectation. 
He  had  an  excellent  grasp  of  all  his  situations  and 
made  them  telling  by  voice  and  action. 

Mr.  McCarthy’s  acting  showed  a carefulness  of 
detail,  and  gave  good  color  to  the  character,  which 
was  futlier  enhanced  by  his  sonorous  voice. 

The  other  parts  were  very  well  taken,  and  the 
players  must  be  complimented  on  the  life  and  force 
they  gave  to  their  work. 

The  play  had  an  admirable  staging,  the  costumes 
were  true  to  the  time  of  the  play’s  action,  and  noth- 
ing was  spared  to  make  them  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

The  orchestra  rendered  such  delightful  music 
that  it  served  as  an  admirable  foil  for  the  heaviness 
of  the  tragedy. 

“King  John”  scored  a decided  success,  and  to  no 
one  is  this  due  so  much  as  to  Mr.  Fleming,  S.  J., 
whose  sacrificing  devotion  deserves  the  warmest 
praise. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  production  may  give  an  ad- 
ditional impetus  to  dramatics  at  Fordham,  and  lead 
the  way  to  a future  full  of  such  histrionic  successes. 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS. 


King  John,  of  England, Richard  O.  Hughes 

Prince  Henry,  his  son, Joseph  V.  Bergin 

Prince  Arthur,  his  nephew, N.  Trigant  Burrow 

Earl  of  Salisbury, L.  Louis  Tracy 

Earl  of  Essex.  Counsellor  of  the  King, Michael  A.  Doran 

Earl  of  Pembroke * Charles  A.  J.  Rice 

Lord  Bigot, William  M.  Boyle 

Hubert,  John  D.  McCarthy 

Eaulconbridge, Willilm  A.  Ferguson 

Robert  Faulconbridge, Wm.  M.  Fleming 

Petre  of  Pomfret,  a prophet Charles  W.  Sinnot 

English  Herald Joseph  N.  Fogarty 

English  Knight, Francis  E.  O’Neill 

Sheriff, John.  D.  King 

Citizen  of  Angiers, Claude  Pernin 

Philip,  King  of  France Daniel  E.  Kiernan 

Louis,  the  Dauphin, Edward  M.  Hayes 

Archduke  of  Austria, Charles  J.  McCafkerty 

Lord  Constans,  Guardian  to  Arthur, Edward  M.  Lamb 

Pandulph,  Legate  of  the  Pope, John  J.  Dockry 

Chatillon,  French  Ambassador, Martin  H.  Glynn 

French  Herald, John  F.  Harrington 

Citizens  of  Angiers,  Monks,  Pages,  Standard  Bearers, 
and  other  attendants. 

Scene:  Sometimes  in  England,  sometimes  in  France. 


OVERTURE, 

BARITONE  SOLO, 


PROGRAMME. 

“The  Silver  Bell,” 
orchestra. 
Act  I. 

- “Dreaming,” 

JAMES  E.  MOLLOY. 


Schleperell 


Waitings 
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Act  II. 

- - “Le  Chevalier  Breton,” 

_ 

Herman 

ORCHESTRA. 

Act  III. 

OVERTURE,  “Poet  and  Peasant,” 

Sappe 

Act  IV. 

« ‘On  the  Beautiful  'Rhinr^” 

-Keler  Beta 

ORCHESTRA. 

Act  V. 

FINALE:  MARCH,  “Hunting  Pleasure,” 

Zimmerman 

Music  by  the  College  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  ADOLPH  PETERSEN. 


£Ttc  fglocutionarg  Contest. 

E wish  to  thank  all  the  young  gentlemen 
who  entered  the  elocutionary  contest, 
Wednesday,  June  7th,  for  the  very  pleas- 
ant entertainment  they  afforded  us.  We 
assure  them  that  the  generous  applause  which  they 
received  was  atoken  of  our  appreciation  and  of  their 
success. 

The  orchestra  music  on  this  occasion  was  the 
best  of  the  year.  The  selections  were  popular,  and 
yet  had  a touch  of  the  classic  style  about  them. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  comment  upon  the  grand 
choruses  from  “ Ernani”  and  “ David,”  which  were 
rendered  with  brilliancy  and  enthusiasm. 

The  “ Old  Folks  at  Home,”  according  to  Von  der 
Stucken's  arrangement — baritone  solo  and  quartette 
accompaniment — was  sung  with  good  taste  by  Mr. 
Jas.  Molloy  as  soloist  and  the  following  gentlemen 
as  double  quartette:  Messrs.  R.  O.  Hughes  and 
Chas.  Carr,  first  tenors;  D.  E.  Kiernan  and  Gerald 
Barry,  second  tenors;  James  Rafferty  and  Robert 
Grimes,  first  bass;  John  D.  McCarthy  and  James  Mc- 
Donald, second  bass. 

The  “Catastrophe,”  a tale  of  the  boy  and  the  tack, 
which  took  so  well  at  a previous  entertainment  was, 
by  request,  sung  again  to  the  exceeding  amusement 
of  all. 

We  compliment  the  members  of  the  glee-club  on 
the  success  they  have  attained;  and  not  unmindful 
of  the  labor  and  self-sacrifice  these  productions  en- 
tail, we  thank  them  for  the  solid  pleasure  they  have 
afforded  us  at  our  entertainments. 

PROGRAMME. 

Overture “ Fairy  Grotto  ” Borrillard. 

Rienzi  to  the  Romans Stephen  Cassidy. 

The  Legend  of  Bregenze Claude  Pernin. 

Chorus  from  ‘-Ernani:”  “ O Hail  us,  Ye  Free,” Verdi- 

Glee  Club. 

The  Three  Gaours Clarence  Malone. 

Kissing  Cup’s  Race John  McCarthy. 

O Fair  Dove  ! O Fond  Dove  ! Schleppegrell. 


Smiting  the  Rock Francis  O Neill. 

The  Fate  of  Virginia William  Ferguson. 

Quartette “Old  Folks,” Von  der  Stricken. 

Glee  Club. 

The  Engineer’s  Story Thomas  King. 

Somebody’s  Mother Alfred  O’Donovan. 

Bolero — Almaviva Mallandaine. 

Orchestra. 

Molly  Pitcher 

Toussaint  L’Ouverture 

Chorus  from  “David,”  “ Daughters oi 

Glee  Club. 

The  Death  of  Gaudentius 

The  Ride  of  Paul  Venarez 

The  New  South 

Finale March.. 

Orchestra 


$ltc  (^ompetitiue  UriU. 


HE  Competitive  Drill  for  the  Colors  was 
held  on  Sunday,  June  10th,  and  a better 
day  could  not  have  been  wished  for. 

In  the  morning  the  heat  was  oppress- 
ive, but  toward  noon  a change  for  the  better  was 
noticeable,  and  by  the  time  first  call  was  sounded, 
at  2:30,  there  was  a delightful  breeze  blowing  across 
the  parade  ground  which  continued  throughout 
the  drill. 

Early  in  the  day  the  knowing  ones,  when  asked 
their  opinion  as  to  the  result  of  the  competition, 
would  look  wise  for  a few  seconds  and  then  calling 
their  inquisitor  aside,  where  none  but  himself  could 
receive  the  benefit  of  their  long  study  of  the  question, 
they  would  tell  him  very  confidentially  that  the 
contestwas  going  to  be  veryclose,  but  they  invariably 
ended  by  claiming  a slight  superiority  for  their  own 
Company.  One  cadet  who  is  a member  of  a Com- 
pany which  never  won  the  colors,  and  which  in  pre- 
vious competitions  generally  adorned  the  last  place, 
made  bold  to  say  that  his  Company  would  break  its 
admirable  record  this  year,  and  show  that  it  was  as 
capable  of  holding  the  right  as  the  left  of  line  in 
competition.  He  was  laughed  at  by  the  members 
of  the  other  Companies,  but  the  result  verified  his 
prophecy. 

Shortly  after  two  o’clock  the  visitors  began  to 
arrive,  and  when  assembly  sounded,  there  was  a 
very  fair  attendance  in  the  Grand  Stand.  At  three 
o’clock  the  Companies  “fell  in”  with  their  usual 
alacrity,  rolls  were  called,  reports  made,  and  five 
minutes  later  the  Battalion  was  formed.  Immedi- 
ately after  formation  the  Battalion  marched  in  review, 
and  the  Companies  were  inspected,  after  which  the 
individual  Company  drill  began. 

Captain  Phelan’s  men  were  first;  the  precision  with 
which  they  executed  the  manual  elicited  the  hearty 
applause  of  the  spectators,  the  ease  and  regularity 


Aloysius  Tighe. 

John  Byrne. 

Israel,” Neukomm. 

Walter  Connell. 

Joseph  Daulton. 

William  Meighan. 

Gungil. 


Orchestra. 
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with  which  they  formed  columns  of  fours  and  wheeled 
again  into  line,  the  intervals  between  files  maintained 
throughout  the  entire  drill,  the  uniformity  with  which 
the  i ifles  sloped  when  carried  at  “right  shoulder," 
all  betokened  the  strict  attention  which  Company 
A paid  to  drill  during  the  Winter.  After  twenty 
minutes  drilling  the  Company  was  marched  off  the 
field  amid  the  prolonged  applause  of  the  spectators. 
The  second  Company  to  march  out  to  compete  for 
the  honor  of  holding  the  colors  for  the  ensuing  year 
was  Company  C,  led  by  Captain  Ferguson.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  this  Company  has  been  the  successful 
competitor  for  the  past  three  years,  it  was  the  favor- 
ite, and  its  members  were  as  eager  to  be  the  Color 
Company  for  ’94~’95,  as  if  they  had  never  before 
enjoyed  the  distinction. 

Their  manual  was  excellent,  every  hand  came 
down  from  the  left  shoulder,  as  if  moved  by  one  man ; 
the  rifles  were  moved  simultaneously  and  with  the 
precision  of  veterans.  Their  marchings  were 
equally  fine,  the  distances  between  the  fours,  the 
oblique  marches  and  the  turnings  were  well  worthy 
of  imitation,  and  merited  the  frequent  applause 
they  received.  After  drilling  the  required  time  they 
went  off  the  field  in  double  time,  and  the  spectators 
were  surprised  at  the  close  drilling  of  the  two 
Companies.  The  last  Company,  Company  B,  under 
Captain  Doran,  now  marched  out,  and  like  the  two 
preceding  Companies  did  its  share  toward  increasing 
the  difficulty  which  the  judge  would  experience  in 
deciding  the  competition,  This  Company  had  already 
been  awarded  second  place  by  the  critics,  who, 
before  the  drill  began,  named  the  order  in  which  the 
Companies  would  stand  when  they  finished;  but  not 
satisfied  with  second  place,  they  made  a grand 
effort  to  be  first.  At  length  it  was  over,  and  after 
a few  moments’  deliberation  with  the  judge,  Lieu- 
tenant Adams,  called  the  three  Captains  and  told 
them  that  two  Companies  were  even  in  the  race  for 
first  place,  and  that  the  drill  would  be  decided  by 
the  dress  parade;  he  did  not,  however,  tell  them 
which  Companies  were  leading.  The  Captains  re- 
turned to  their  Companies,  and  each,  confident  of 
success,  warned  his  men,  and  told  them  what 
they  might  do  if  they  lost  the  colors.  Formation 
for  dress  parade  then  began  and  the  three  Com- 
panies never  marched  out  to  line  with  more  accu- 
racy than  they  did  on  this  occosion. 

When  the  parede  was  over,  the  decision  was 
rendered.  Companies  A and  C had  the  same  num- 
ber of  points  at  the  end  of  the  competitive  drill, 
Company  B but  a few  points  behind;  at  Dress  Pa- 
rade Company  C had  two  points  marked  against  it, 
while  Company  A escaped  with  one,  thereby  win- 
ning the  colors.  This  is  the  second  time  since  the 
institution  of  Military  Drill  that  a First  Division 
Company  won  the  colors,  and  the  first  time  this 
Company  has  done  so. 


The  judge  of  the  competition  was  Captain  Yeat- 
man,  14th  U.  S.  Inf.,  and  he  complimented  the  offi- 
cers very  highly  upon  the  excellent  drilling  of  their 
Companies.  He  has  seen  the  Battalions  of  most 
of  the  colleges,  and  says  that  their  drilling  is  much 
inferior  to  what  he  witnessed  at  the  competition. 
This  coming  from  a man  of  Captain  Yeatman’s  ex- 
perience is  worth  a great  deal,  and  both  officers  and 
men  should  feel  proud  of  their  record. 

John  J.  Docicry,  ’95 


Hotes  by  tbe  'ciixtlay. 


N July  of  this  year  the  celebrated  Catholic 
college  of  Stonyhurst,  England,  will 
celebrate  its  one  hundreth  anniversary. 
The  celebration  will  continue  for  several 
days,  and  numbers  of  distinguished  Catholics, 
priests,  bishops  and  laymen,  will  attend. 

* * 

The  average  expense  for  freshman  year  at  Yale 
is  $961 ; for  sophomore  year,  $1,099;  f°r  junior  year, 
$1,213  and  for  senior  year,  $1,255.  The  highest 
figure  given  for  a year’s  expenses  $4,000,  the 
lowest  $135. 

* * 

On  June  5th,  Rev.  Robert  Fulton,  S.J.,  ex-Pro- 
vincial  of  the  Jesuits,  gave  a very  interesting  lecture 
before  the  Historical  Society,  at  which  all  the  class- 
es of  the  university  course  were  present.  The 
subject  of  the  lecture  was,  “Personal  Reminiscences 
of  Distinguished  American  Statesmen.”  Father 
Fulton  spoke  in  his  usual  happy  vein,  and  was 
listened  to  with  rapt  attention  by  his  audience. 

* * 

On  Monday  evening,  June  4th,  the  class  of 
Analytical  Chemistry  gave  an  entertaining  speci- 
men of  their  class  work.  The  papers  read  were  con- 
cise and  interesting,  while  the  experiments  in  the 
main  were  successful.  More  remarkable,  however, 
than  any  thing  else,  was  the  familiarity  shown  in 
explaining  reactions,  and  in  handling  the  many  re- 
agents required  for  the  experiments.  The  magic 
lantern  was  used  to  good  effect  in  illustrating  some 
of  the  chemical  changes  brought  about  in  the  anal- 
ysis of  certain  substances. 

The  following  papers  were  read: 

“Chemistry:  Its  Divisions,  with  Experiments,”  Ed- 
ward M.  Hayes,  ’95,  Assistant,  John  D.  McCarthy,  ’96. 

“Qualitative  Anaylsis:  With  Experiments,”  John 
O'Rourke,  ’95,  Assistant,  J Harding  Fischer,  ’95. 

“The  Spectroscope  in  Analysis,”  Edward  M. 
Lamb,  ’95,  Assistant,  W.  M.  Boyle,  ’95. 
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With  permissible  pride  we  print  the  following 
note  taken  from  the  Lafayette  for  June  1st: 

“There  are  some  colleges  to  visit  which  is  always 
an  unalloyed  pleasure  to  our  ball  team  and  students 
accompanying  them.  Chief  among  these  is  our  old 
and  generous  rival  Fordham.  The  unstinted  hos- 
pitality invariably  shown  our  men  visiting  that  col- 
lege and  the  hearty  spirit  of  welcome  and  cheery 
invitation  to  return  betoken  the  polished  gentlemen 
which  Fordham  students,  without  exception,  are.” 

fjfovdft&meusia. 

FIRST  DIVISION  NOTES. 

— No  doubt  Monsieur  E.  Zola  and  the  admirers  of 
his  great  sensational  novel  would  be  much  edified 
if  they  paid  a visit  to  Fordham  these  days  and  saw, 
with  their  own  eyes,  young  men  wearing  the  attrac- 
tive little  emblem  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  display- 
ing other  signs  of  “ monkish  superstition.”  No 
doubt  they  would  imagine  these  young  men  to  be 
either  intellectually  or  physically  weak.  A little 
discussion,  however,  with  them,  on  any  point,  would 
soon  reveal  to  the  visitors  that  the  boys  were  all 
right  in  the  upper  story.  And  as  regards  their  phys- 
ical powers  and  skill,  any  one  who  has  witnessed  a 
game  of  foot-ball  or  base-ball  at  Fordham,  will  tes- 
tify that  the  lads  can  hold  their  own. 

— During  the  month  a party  of  us  hired  Priam’s 
“coach”  and  went  on  an  excursion  to  the  Sound, 
where  we  had  a salt  water  bath.  Though  the  water 
was  a trifle  cold,  all  enjoyed  it,  except,  perhaps,  our 
esteemed  Quaker  friend.  The  boys  wish  to  thank 
Mr.  Dougherty  for  his  valuable  assistance  just  as 
they  were  starting  for  home.  We  assure  him  that 
we  reached  the  college  safe  and  sound,  and  had 
plenty  of  time  to  buy  cakes,  pies  and  cherries. 

Three  cheers  for  Mr.  Dougherty,  and  three  for  his 
whipple-tree.  Rah,  Rah,  Rah  ! Rah,  Rah,  Rah  ! 
Fordham! 

— People  say  that  home-runs  taste  good.  We 
believe  it,  for  a friend  of  ours  knocked  one  not  long 
ago,  and,  from  the  smile  he  wore,  as  he  ran  the 
bases,  one  might  justly  suspect  that  his  mouth  was 
full  of  good  taste.  Of  course  we  do  not  refer  to 
Capt.  Boyle.  In  relation  to  this  matter  of  smiles, 
we  would  say  that  had  Mr.  Murphy  smiled  every 
time  he  secured  a base  hit,  his  countenance  would 
have  been  in  a distorted  condition  during  the  entire 
afternoon  of  our  last  game  with  Lafayette. 

— During  the  past  month  two  of  our  number  were 
called  away — Mr.  Rice  to  perform  a duty,  the  sad- 
dest of  his  life,  the  burial  of  his  cherished  mother. 
To  him  we  extend  our  sincerest  condolence  and 
sympathy.  Mr.  Tracey  was  summoned  home  on  ac- 
count of  the  sickness  of  his  grandfather,  who,  we 
hope,  will  soon  recover. 


— Few  know  that  in  our  midst  dwells  the  “ Prince 
of  India,”  better  known,  perhaps,  as  the  “Wandering 
Jew.”  Our  readers  may  have  wondered  at  the  wis- 
dom we  have  displayed,  from  time  to  time,  in  these 
columns;  it  was  from  this  strange  being  that  we  ob- 
tained it  all.  It  has  now  devolved  upon  us  to  bid 
adieu  to  this  dear  friend  and  to  the  other  members 
of  his  class;  and  we  do  so  with  tearful  eyes. 

— The  following  ingenious  lines  found  written  on 
the  back  of  the  grand  stand  embrace  the  names  of 
all  the  philosophers  of  ’94: 

Glynn,  Doran  and  Dwyer, 

And  Phelan,  Esquire, 

Robinson,  Rafferty, 

King  and  McCafferty, 

Ferguson,  Barrington, 

And  smiler  Harrington. 

— Thursday,  June  7th,  was  a red-letter  day  for  the 
Fordham  Baseball  Team. 

For  the  many  years  that  our  boys  have  been  play- 
ing ball  at  the  different  colleges,  they  have  never 
been  treated  so  kindly  anywhere  as  they  were  at 
Easton,  Pa.,  June  7th,  when  they  played  the  return 
game  with  their  old  rivals,  the  Lafayettes.  Our 
men  were  informed  as  soon  as  they  got  off  the  train 
that  Fordham  money  could  not  buy  anything  at 
Easton.  The  boys’  surprise  was  all  the  greater 
when  the  hotel  keeper  very  politely  refused  to  ac- 
cept their  money,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  them 
whatever  they  asked  for. 

At  the  college  grounds  our  boys  were  cheered  as 
loud  and  as  long  as  the  home  team,  and  judging 
from  the  way  they  batted  the  ball  the  cheering  must 
have  been  tremendous.  After  the  game  a delega- 
tion of  Lafayette  students  accompanied  the  Ford- 
hams  to  the  depot  and  saw  them  off. 
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M.  E.  Doran,  ’95. 


SECOND  DIVISION  NOTES 

Wild  birds,  sing  your  merriest  strain, 
Bid  good-bye  to  springtime’s  reign. 
Welcome  in  fair  June  again, 

June,  the  happiest  comer  ! 

Let  our  thoughts  be  light  and  gay, 
Care  and  sorrow  far  away, 

So  with  thankful  hearts  to-day 
We  bring  in  the  summer. 

— Goodale. 
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URING  this  hot  weather  a favorite  ren- 
dez-vous  for  many  is  under  the  shady 
oaks  that  line  the  stone-wall. 

— The  Division  attended  a specimen  given  by  the 
class  of  Analytical  Chemistry  on  Monday,  May  <|th, 
and  all  were  very  pleasantly  entertained  for  an  hour 
or  more. 

— Recently  several  boys  who  were  enjoying  a 
select  strawberry  festival  in  our  garden,  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  arrival  of  one 
of  the  prefects. 

— “ Alabama  Sam”  left  us  during  the  month,  on 
account  of  his  eyesight.  We  hope,  however,  to  see 
him  again  in  September,  as  hale  and  hearty  as  ever. 

— We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  Mr.  Mahoney,  S. 
J.,  who  is  confined  to  his  room  with  malarial  fever, 
is  improving  somewhat. 

— On  Tuesday  evening,  May  5th,  many  of  the 
boys  were  present  at  the  lecture  given  by  Rev.  Rob- 
ert Fulton,  S.  J.,  and  all  enjoyed  it  immensely. 

— On  account  of  the  intense  heat  on  Monday, 
June  1 ith,  Lieut.  Adams  kindly  relieved  us  from 
Drill. 

— On  Thursday,  May  24th,  the  Invincibles  went 
over  to  Throggs  Neck  and  again  easily  defeated  the 
Oaklands,  the  score  at  the  seventh  inning  was  17- 
3,  the  game  being  called  on  account  of  darkness. 
Although  the  field  was  wet,  our  boys  did  not  seem 
to  mind  it  in  the  least.  The  greatest  feature  of  the 
game  was  Barry’s  pitching,  he  not  allowing  the 
Oaklands  a single  hit.  Hayes  caught  in  his  old 
form  behind  the  bat,  while  Grady  did  the  best  all- 
around  playing  for  the  Oaklands. 

— On  May  30th,  Decoration  Day,  the  Invincibles 
played  a team  from  Harlem  calling  themselves  the 
Ontarios,  and  defeated  them  in  a sharp,  exciting 
game  by  the  score  of  10-0.  Barry  allowed  them 
only  two  hits,  while  our  boys  batted  out  twelve  sin- 
gles and  a triple.  A running  stop  of  a hot  grounder 
by  Grainger,  which  looked  good  for  a base  hit,  in 
the  first  inning,  and  Hayes’  superior  catching,  were 
the  features  of  the  game.  The  Invincibles  played 
well  together,  not  having  a single  error. 

— On  Saturday  afternoon  we  were  kindly  granted 
a half-holiday.  The  Invincibles  played  two  games 
and  won  both  easily.  The  first  was  with  the  Avons, 
of  Brooklyn.  The  score  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  inning 
was  6-1.  Hayes’  throwing  to  bases  and  Reed’s  base 
running  were  the  features. 

Immediately  after  this  game  the  Invincibles  ad- 
ministered a defeat  to  the  Ontarios  for  the  second 
time.  They  were  greatly  strengthened  since  their 
last  visit.  The  score  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  in- 
ning stood  9-3,  when  the  game  was  called,  owing  to 
the  hour  for  evening  studies. 


— The  following  remarkable  record,  made  by  the 
Invincibles  this  year,  needs  no  comment.  Of  the 
six  games  played  by  the  Invincibles  of  last  year, 
three  were  victories  and  three  defeats. 
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their 

opponents  failed  to 

— Thursday  afternoon,  June  14th,  many  of  the 
Division  went  to  the  Sound  for  a swim,  and  came 
home  very  much  refreshed. 

W.  Bernard  Wingerter,  ’98. 


THIRD  DIVISION  NOTES 

HE  Tyros  have  closed  a very  successful 
season.  The  one  game  which  we  lost 
was  with  the  Acorns,  of  Seton  Hall,  on 
on  their  own  grounds;  and  we  lost  it  by 
only  one  run.  We  repaid  these  young  gentlemen 
on  Thursday,  June  7th,  when  they  played  at  Ford- 
ham.  Here  is  the  score: 

R HE 

Tyros,  9010202  ix  = 15  11  7 

Acorns,  002103200=  8 7 5 

Batteries:  McHugh  and  Dolan;  C.  Henriquez 
and  McBride. 

On  June  14th  the  Excelsiors  played  at  Fordham. 
The  game  was  hotly  contested,  as  the  score  will 
show: 

R HE 

Tyros,  1 o 1 2 o 3 o 1 x = 8 11  6 

Excelsiors,  200002210=  7 8 8 

Batteries:  O’Donovan  and  Dolan;  Vallely  and 
Cahill. 

— On  Thursday  morning,  June  14th,  Mr.  Lamb, 
S.  J.,  kindly  treated  the  whole  Division  to  a ride  to 
Pennyfield,  on  which  occasion  we  enjoyed  our  first 
swim  of  the  year.  It  was  not  warm  enough  to  re- 
main in  long;  still  no  one  complained.  Those  who. 
did  not  care  for  the  saltwater  got  into  the  boat  and 
thus  enjoyed  themselves. 

We  must  not  fail  to  chronicle  the  doings  of  Sec- 
ond Rudiments  on  this  day.  This  class,  under  the 
supervision  of  their  teacher,  Mr.  Scott,  S.  J.,  and 
the  class  president,  Thomas  McLaughlin,  had  an 
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elegant  spread  in  the  college  orchard.  They  report 
having  an  agreeable  time. 

— Who  said  we  would  not  enjoy  the  Analytical 
Chemistry  specimen?  Well,  we  did;  and  showed 
our  appreciation  and  good  taste  by  applauding  at 
the  right  time.  But  what  we  did  miss,  we  hear,  was 
Fr.  Fulton’s  lecture  before  the  Historical  Society. 

— We  were  represented  in  the  elocution  contest 
by  two  of  our  members.  They  did  very  well  despite 
slips.  We  hope  they  will  receive  a prize. 

— Great  interest  is  taken  in  our  drills  now.  All 
are  working  to  win  the  colors.  May  the  best  com- 
pany win. 

— Our  latest  acquisition  on  the  Division  is  in  the 
shape  of  a cat.  He  has  not  been  named. 

James  J.  Nolan,  ’97. 


©lass  Uotes. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

HE  examination  is  now  a thing  of  the  past, 
and  A.B.’s  are  next  in  order. 

— The  Board  of  Examiners  for  Phil- 
osophy were  Rev.  Father  Rector,  S.J., 
Fr.  A.  Brosnan,  S.J.,  and  Fr.  Casey,  S.J.;  for  Physics 
and  Calculus,  Fr.  Hughes,  S.J.,  and  Mr.  W.  Brosnan, 
S.J. 

— The  Philosophers’  retreat  began  on  the  eve  of 
the  17th  inst. ; and  we  feel  highly  flattered  in  having 
so  eloquent  a preacher  as  Fr.  O’Kane,  S.J.,  as  our 
instructor. 

— Words  are  wholly  inadequate  to  express  our 
gratitude  to  Rev.  Robert  Fulton,  S.J.,  for  the  inter- 
esting and  instructive  lecture  delivered  on  the  5th 
inst.  before  the  Historical  Society. 

— The  Philosophers  and  their  Rev.  Professors  sat 
for  their  photograph,  Thursday,  June  14th.  For  the 
sake  of  renewing  an  old  and  goodly  custom  the 
class  of  ’94  presented  their  photograph  to  the  col- 
lege, and  it  now  adorns  the  wall  of  the  Refectory. 

— A banquet  was  given  by  the  graduating  class, 
in  honor  of  their  successful  examination,  on  the 
Philosophers’  corridor,  on  Thursday  evening,  June 
2ist,  at  which  several  members  of  the  Faculty  were 
present. 

— The  essays  on  military  subjects  read  by  Lieut. 
Adams  were  a source  of  much  pleasure  to  us  and 
were  highly  appreciated  by  all  the  officers. 

— We  are  informed  that  all  the  Philosophers 
passed  a successful  examination  in  military  science 
and  tactics,  and  as  a matter  of  course  will  receive 
diplomas  with  the  signature  of  “ Uncle  Sam.” 

John  J.  Barrington,  ’94. 


RHETORIC. 

— Sad  indeed  were  we  when  we  saw  two  of  our 
number  called  away,  on  account  of  sickness  at 
home. 

We  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Charles 
Rice  whose  mother  died  before  he  reached  home. 
The  unwelcome  news  came  shortly  after  he  left. 

We  have  heard  from  Louis  Tracey  that  his 
grandfather  is  still  living  and,  let  us  hope,  still  im- 
proving. We  sorely  miss  Louis,  as  his  genial  smile 
dispelled  many  a gloom. 

We  hope  to  see  both  again  with  us  next 
year. 

— “The  night  is  long  that  never  finds  the  day.” 
So  might  we  say,  the  year  is  long  that  never  finds 
the  end.  But  now  after  six  very  pleasant  months 
spent  in  fruitful  toil,  we  have  finally  reached  that  day 
to  which  we  have  looked  forward  with  so  much  long-- 

o 

ing  Even  now  the  quondam  Rhetoricians  have 
assumed  a dignity  that  aptly  becomes  such  distin- 
guished men  as  Philosophers. 

— Which  room  have  you  ? 

— With  sorrowful  faces,  tearful  eyes  and  slow  step 
did  the  Juniors  leave  the  class  of  Analytical  Geom- 
etry and  Trigonometry,  thereby  showing  their  grief 
at  parting  with  those  delightful  studies.  But  next 
year,  Oh  Calculus,  how  can  we  propitiate  thee,  so 
that  thy  boundless  sphere  may  be  compressed  into 
our  finite  skulls  ? 

— The  Historical  and  Debating  Societies  have 
closed  their  doors  on  ’94.  We  hope  that  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  past  year  will  be  repeated  in  the  next. 

— Some  one  remarked,  not  long  since,  that  ’95 
was  the  best  class  of  Analytical  Chemistry  that 
was  ever  in  the  college.  Such  praise  is  indeed 
consoling  and  grateful;  but  is  it  not  due  in  a great 
measure  to  the  aid,  the  lucid  and  interesting  lect- 
ures of  Mr.  W.  Brosnan,  S.J.?  It  is  an  old  saw  that 
says:  “The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating.” 
May  we  not  apply  this  to  the  very  learned  and  in- 
teresting lecture  in  Chemistry  given  in  the  hall 
recently?  It  is  clearly  demonstrated  that '95  was 
highly  proficient  in  that  study. 

— There  are  many  happy  moments  in  a man’s  life 
but  what  can  equal  that  thought,  that  Greek  for  us 
is  now  no  more.  Happy  Juniors. 

— P says  that  he  intends  to  read  Prometheus 

for  pleasure  this  Summer. 

— Before  we  bring  the  class  notes  of  this  year  to  an 
end,  there  is  one  fact  we  must  not  overlook.  Many 
indeed  were  the  pleasant  hours  the  members 
of  the  class  have  passed  since  they  entered  the  col- 
legiate course;  but  none  more  so  than  the  pa^t  term, 
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and  for  this  they  thank  Rev.  A.  Brosnan,  S.J.  Ever 
ready  to  help  us  in  some  perplexing  difficulty,  ever 
genial,  and  zealous  in  our  regard,  making  class  so 
interesting  that  the  moments  flew  by  unconsciously, 
we  cannot  help  but  thank  him  sincerely  for  what  he 
has  done.  And  now  that  he  is  to  leave,  we  trust 
that,  go  where  he  will,  he  will  know  that  the  good 
wishes  of ’95  will  be  ever  with  him. 

C.  J.  Kane,  ’95. 


POETRY. 

— We  have  been  enjoying  (?)  the  poets  and  ora- 
tors of  Greece  and  Rome  for  the  last  time.  Strange 
to  say,  our  regret  is  not  as  keen  as  it  might  be. 

— What  are  you  going  to  do  this  vacation  ? “ Oh, 
I’m  going  to  study  mathematics." 

— Algebra  offered  such  inducements  to  five  of  our 
number  that  they  forewent  the  pleasure  of  delving 
into  Greek  roots,  to  devote  their  time  in  puzzling 
over  the  mazes  of  w’s,  x’s,  y’s  and  z’s. 

— We  were  pleased  to  see  that  our  classmate,  J. 
Norman  Fogarty,  was  lucky  enough  to  elude  the 
examinations. 

— Where  is  Jack?  The  “reserved  seat”  seems 
deserted. 

— Messrs.  Cassidy  and  McCarthy  upheld  the 
honor  of  the  class  on  the  evening  of  the  6th. 

— Of  course  ’96  contributed  its  quota  to  the  suc- 
cess of  “King  John.”  J.  McCarthy  as  “Hubert,” 
Joe  Fogarty  as  the  “English  Herald,”  Wm.  Flem- 
ing as  “ Faulconbridge,”  and  Charles  Sinnott  as 
“Peter  of  Pomfret,”  richly  deserved  the  generous 
applause  accorded  them.  Dick  in  his  heavy  think- 
ing part  took  the  house  by  storm.  Wm.  Cronin, 
we  hear,  has  excellent  talent  as  a prompter,  but 
owing  to  long  and  careful  rehearsals  his  services 
were  not  required. 

— While  the  season  of  vacation  is  one  of  enjoy- 
ment we  do  not  think  that  ’96  should  abandon  the 
hard  study  which  they  have  displayed  during  the 
past  year.  The  reading  of  poetry  would  also  serve 
to  prepare  our  minds  for  the  study  and  enjoyment 
of  oratory  on  our  return  as  full  fledged  Rhetoricians 
in  September. 

Claude  J.  Pernin,  ’96. 


FIRST  GRAMMAR. 

— The  repetition  bands  of  the  past  month  have 
proved  to  be  a wonderful  success. 

— Corporals,  Sergeants,  Captains  and  Superior 
Officers  abound  in  First  Grammar. 

— George  R.  Herst,  who  returned  from  Europe  on 
the  first  of  June,  is  again  in  class. 


— Some  have  dearly  learned  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  become  too  familiar  with  the  Myrmidonumque 
dolos. 

— That  reminds  us  that  we  all  felt  very  classical 
on  recognizing  three  or  four  of  Fr.  Fulton’s  Virgil- 
ian  quotations  in  his  admirable  lecture  before  the 
Historical  Society,  on  June  5th. 

— It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  we  shall  all 
meet  next  year  in  Poetry  Class. 

— We  congratulate  George  B.  Hayes  and  Robert 
E.  McDonnell  on  their  promotions  in  the  Cadet 
Corps. 

— Gerald  Barry’s  pitching  was  not  the  only  feature 
of  the  Fordham  vs.  Invincible  game  of  Sunday,  June 
17th.  Swimming  suits  were  also  an  attraction. 

— The  camera  fiend  has  found  his  way  into  our 
midst.  Charlie  and  Gerald,  be  careful. 

— Word  reaches  us  from  John  J.  O’Kane,  of 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  that  his  eye  is  almost  entirely 
well,  and  that  eventually  the  sight  will  be  unim- 
paired. Congratulations,  John;  studies  will  be  re- 
sumed on  the  first  Wednesday  in  September,  and 
you  must  be  with  us. 

— We  now  take  occasion  to  bid  farewell  for  a 
while  to  old  St.  John’s,  to  the  Faculty,  to  one 
another  and  to  our  esteemed  professor.  May  we  all 
meet  again. 

Oliver  J.  Hackett,  ’97. 


SECOND  GRAMMAR. 

— During  the  month  of  May  our  class-room  altar 
was  artistically  decorated.  Through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Ryan  we  never  wanted  flowers  for  our  altar. 

— In  the  elocutionary  contest  our  class  was  well  - 
represented.  Messrs.  Malone,  Byrne  and  Meighan 
did  nobly,  and  we  are  proud  of  them. 

— We  are  glad  to  note  that  our  Chicago  delegate 
has  secured  a position  on  the  Invincibles. 

— The  class  appreciated  the  favor  of  being  allowed 
to  attend  the  lecture  before  the  Historical  Society. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  profited  very  much  in 
hearing  Rev.  Fr.  Fulton’s  personal  reminiscences  of 
great  statesmen. 

— During  these  warm  days  many  of  our  class- 
mates may  be  seen  with  book  in  hand,  seated  be- 
neath the  leafy  bowers  near  Dunnigan's  oval.  A 
close  inspection  reveals  to  us  that  the  favorite  au- 
thor is  Cicero. 

— Charlie  drops  in  now  and  then  to  pay  us  a 
visit. 

— Henry  McLaughlin  has  been  absent  a number 
of  days  on  account  of  sickness. 
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— During  the  month  of  May  Harry  Herst  enjoyed 
a trip  to  Europe.  He  says  that  he  paid  his  tribute 
to  old  Neptune. 

— Our  esteemed  class-mate  John  J.  Revens  is  now 
fully  recuperated.  There  is  no  place  like  “home, 
sweet  home,”  when  a boy  is  sick. 

Thomas  E.  Adams,  ’98. 


SPECIAL  LATIN  NOTES. 

— We  extend  our  sincerest  greetings  to  the  class 
of  ’94,  and  trust  that  the  sun  of  prosperity  will  always 
smile  upon  the  path  of  each  member  of  the  class. 

— The  battle  is  over.  “ Who  has  lost  and  who 
has  won  ? ” 

— Our  Reverend  Professor  was  quite  indisposed 
for  a week  or  so.  We  trust  that  vacation  will  bring 
him  renewed  health  and  vigor. 

— Those  who  received  first  testimonials  last  month 
were  Messrs.  Shields,  Kelly  and  Mason. 

— Tufton  looks  quite  “distingue”  in  the  ranks 
since  he  has  been  wearing  “ glasses.” 

— Emmett  Shields  maintains  that  the  Jersey  ? ? ? 
is  a trifle  tamer  than  the  one  in  this  vicinity. 

— Messrs.  Tierney,  Conniff  and  Howard  have  few 
rivals  hereabouts  in  the  art  of  swimming. 

— Have  you  heard  the  list  of  subjects  we  had  for 
English  composition  ? No  ? “ Well,  you  missed  it 
that  time.” 

— Our  competition  in  Catholic  Dogma  was  very 
concise,  and  reflects  much  credit  on  all. 

— Classic  version  is  very  good — when  you  under- 
stand your  author. 

— Mr.  John  Sinnottwho  attended  our  lectures  the 
first  term,  will  pass  his  examination  in  English 
Philosophy  Wednesday,  June  20th.  We  wish  John 
success.  It  is  well  worth  mentioning  that  Mr.  John 
Sinnott  is  the  last  of  the  English  Philosophers.  We 
hear  that  he  will  study  medicine  next  year. 

— To  the  query  in  the  last  issue  of  the  MONTHLY 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  pitiful  canine  howls  when  the 
bell  of  the  convent  peals  its  sweet  vibrations  on  the 
air,  we  would  venture  to  give  the  following  solution: 

Dogs  undoubtedly  possess  a very  delicate  tym- 
panum, and  consequently  experience  pain  when  the 
aforesaid  tympanum  is  acted  upon  by  an  outside 
agent.  We  have  known  dogs  that  manifested  ex- 
treme pain  upon  hearing  musical  instruments  played 
and  desisted  from  their  winnings  only  when  the 
performers  ceased  playing.  It  may  be  that  the  dogs 
of  Fordham  associate  the  sound  of  the  bell  with 
times  of  distress,  and  therefore  those  pitiful  canine 
howls.  Yours  very  respectfully, 

R.  O.  H. 
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Sept. 

4.  Tuesday. 

Examination,  for  those  Students  who 
failed  in  one  or  more  branches  at  the 
June  Examination,  but  whose  general 
' standing  then  was  satisfactory. 

Sept. 

5.  Wednesday. 

First  Term  begins. 

Sept. 

12.  Wednesday. 

Class  of  Philosophy  begins. 

Sept. 

14.  Friday. 

Religious  Services  for  the  opening  of 
School;  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
the  College  Chapel. 

Oct. 

4.  Thursday. 

Annual  Retreat  begins. 

Oct. 

8.  Monday. 

College  Societies  reorganized  during  this 
week. 

Nov. 

1.  Thursday. 

Feast  of  All  Saints  ; Holyday  of  Obli- 
gation. 

Winter  order  of  time  begins. 

Subject  of  Biographical  Essay  an- 
nounced. 

Nov. 

29.  Thursday. 

Thanksgiving  Day;  Recreation. 

Dec. 

8.  Saturday. 

Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception; 
Holyday  of  Obligation. 

Dec. 

21.  Friday. 

Christmas  Vacation  begins. 

Jan. 

4.  Friday. 

Christmas  Vacation  ends. 

Jan. 

5.  Saturday. 

Written  Examinations  begin. 

Jan. 

25.  Friday. 

Examinations  in  the  Class  of  Philos- 
ophy. 

Jan. 

30.  Wednesday. 

General  Examinations  begin. 

Feb. 

2.  Saturday. 

Sodality  Day;  Recreation. 

FEB. 

4.  MONDAY. 

SECOND  TERM  BEGINS. 

Subject  of  Literary  Essay  announced. 

Feb. 

5.  Tuesday. 

Course  of  Lectures  begins. 

Feb. 

22.  Friday. 

Washington’s  Birthday;  Recreation. 

Feb. 

26.  Tuesday. 

Shrove  Tuesday;  Recreation. 

Mar. 

17- 

St.  Patrick’s  Day;  Recreation. 

Apr. 

xo.  Wednesday. 

Wednesday  of  Holy  Week;  Classes 
suspended  from  12  M.,  to  Easter  Mon- 
day. 

Holy  Week  Services  for  the  Students 
in  the  College  Chapel. 

Apr. 

14.  Sunday. 

Easter  Sunday. 

Apr. 

15.  Monday. 

Easter  Monday;  Classes  resumed. 
Summer  order  of  time  begins. 

Apr. 

16.  Tuesday. 

Easter  Tuesday;  Recreation. 

Apr. 

30.  Tuesday. 

Opening  Exercises  of  the  Month  of 
May. 

May 

14.  Tuesday. 

Rector’s  Day;  Recreation. 

Public  Debate. 

May 

23.  Thursday. 

Ascension  Day;  Holyday  of  Obliga- 
tion. 

May 

30,  Thursday. 

Decoration  Day. 

May 

31.  Friday. 

Closing  Exercises  of  the  Month  of 
May. 

June 

2.  Sunday. 

Pentecost. 

June 

4.  Tuesday. 

Lecture  before  the  Historical  Society. 

June 

5.  Wednesday. 

Public  Contest  in  Elocution. 

June 

7.  Friday. 

Written  Examination  in  Philosophy  for 
the  Hughes’  Medal. 

June 

10.  Monday. 

Oral  Examination  in  Philosophy  for 
the  Hughes’  Medal- 

June 

14.  Friday. 

Examinations  in  the  Class  of  Philos- 
ophy. 

June 

21.  Friday. 

General  Examinations  begin. 

COMMENCEMENT  WEEK. 


June  22.  Saturday.  Solemn  Mass  for  Deceased  Students. 

June  23.  Sunday.  Celebration  of  the  Feast  of  St.  Aloy- 

sius. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

June  23.  Tuesday.  Commencement  for  Undergraduates. 

June  26.  Wednesday.  COMMENCEMENT  DAY. 
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®Jt£  ©atholii:  (&hnvd)  in  the  igjniteb  gttate#* 

HOFFMANNS’  CATHOLIC  DIRECTORY,  the  Official  Directory  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  IT.  S.  (published  by  Hoffmann  Brothers  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.),  has  furnished  us  advance  sheets  of 
the  forthcoming  Directory  giving  the  following  statistics,  showing  the  growth  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  United  States. 
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25  626 

+200  000 

17 

7 

24 

54 

41 

4 

1 

13 

1 395 

1 

12 

1 

1 497 

13  350 

l 

78 

29 

49 

127 

42 

20 

1 

is 

2 

5 

50 

4 770 

2 

124 

6 

5 732 

50  000 

i 

32 

61 

70 

18 

1 

21 

1 

7 

37 

3 600 

1 

80 

8 

4 467 

35  000 

l 

21 

19 

40 

55 

34 

1 

10 

2 

4 

15 

1 700 

2 

100 

4 

2 361 

20  000 

i 

17 

2 

19 

47 

28 

4 

1 

12 

871 

1 

946 

7 385 

ST  PAUL  

154 

30 

184 

198 

41 

i 

52 

1 

6 

70 

12  200 

3 

205 

11 

13  300 

200  000 

l 

23 

30 

38 

45 

7 

1 

9 

1 200 

1 

2 

*1  400 

22  000 

l 

33 1 

5 

38 

63 

85 

3 

11 

260 

3 

*750 

20  000 

2 

33 

35 

68 

80 

12 

l 

17 

t 

21 

1 

3 

46 

4 790 

i 

34 

6 

*5  200 

40  000 

1 

51 

14 

65 

104 

60 

7 

18 

1 540 

28 

6 

*2  500 

40  000 

1 

50 

5 

55 

79 

32 

3 

18 

3 217 

3 

7 

3 417 

39  000 

SAN  l.' T?  A NETSOO  

i 

119 

88 

207 

109 

96 

37 

2 

7 

22 

42 

13  230 

3 

1 550 

14 

20  325 

220  000 

Monterey  and  Los  Angeles 

1 

54 

37 

21 

1 

75 

38 

67 

52 

8 

1 

2 

9 

12 

2 755 

6 

860 

12 

3 950 

80  000 

1 

76 

68 

4 

2 

9 

2 

270 

4 

2 135 

25  000 

1 

13 

10 

23 

15 

42 

1 

2 

9 

726 

1 

1 

2 

36 

3 

1 165 

8 000 
128  000 
60  000 
38  000 

SANTA  FE 

2 

i 

42 

38 

11 

40 

53 

78 

33 

92 

288 

160 

io 

2 

2 

1 

6 

8 

19 

1 015 

3 786 

62 

270 

11 

15 

2 542 
*4  650 
*800 

l 

18 

18 

14 

118 

5 

7 

700 

1 

5 

Total 

17 

71 

7 231 

2 486 

9 717  8 729 

5 704 

8 

25 

2 076 

61 

1 457 

172 

668 

3 732 

765  988 

238 

29  526 

753 

860  356 

8 902033 

■)  Returns  incomplete. 


t)  No  change  from  last  year’s  report 


glte  apparition  of  M.  JXXiclmel. 

{Dan.  X.) 

The  aged  prophet  knelt,  low-bowed  in  prayer, 

And  unto  God’s  high  throne  in  silence  there 
Toured  forth  his  griefs  untold  : “Let  him  be  sent, 

O Lord,  whose  sword  of  might  before  hath  rent 
Rebellious  Satan’s  prowess.”  Thus  his  cry  ; 

And  lo  ! like  lightning  through  the  clouded  sky 
An  angel  troop  came  flashing  on  his  sight, 

From  off  whose  raiment  blazed  such  rays  of  light 
As  far  surpassed  the  sun  at  full  noon-tide. 

And  one  there  was,  the  angel-squadron’s  guide, 

In  finest  linen  clad,  with  cloth  of  gold 
Encircling  his  strong  loins,  while  fold  on  fold 
The  brazen  armor  at  his  every  move  flashed  fire  ; 

And  from  whose  eyes  there  shone  of  holy  ire 
A flame,  which  to  the  fearful  lightning’s  gleam 
Was  as  the  sun’s  fierce  ray  to  the  moon’s  soft  beam. 
And  all  his  face  and  body  chrysolite 
Shone  with  a glory  which  the  human  sight 
Could  not  from  agony  endure.  “ ’Tis  he  ! 

The  battle-angel  Michael,  lo  ! ’tis  he  ! 

Look  up  and  see,  thou  prophet  old,  and  hear 
The  longed-for  word  from  God’s  own  messenger  ” 

And  now  outspeeds  the  prince  in  brazen  mail, 

Whose  burning  gaze  had  once  made  Satan  quail. 

Before  the  Saint  he  stood,  and  as  he  spake 
The  nurselings  of  the  thunder  seemed  to  wake. 

“Thy  heart’s  desires,  thus  saith  the  most  high  Lord, 
Hath  drawn  for  thee  my  Master’s  trusted  sword. 

The  glory  of  angelic  hosts  shall  with  thee  bide, 

And  roll  from  thee  dread  Satan’s  hell-drawn  tide 
back  to  the  gates  of  death.  Ask  thou  but  this 
Ami  truth  shall  fail,  ere  thou  shalt  find  remiss 
The  valiant  Michael.”  Whereat  loud  and  clear 
Like  thousand  thunders  falling  on  the  ear 
The  battle-angel  and  his  army  sing 
* Wc  serve  but  Him  ! Live  Jesus  Christ  the  King  ! ’ 

Alas  ! the  prophet  old  ! Ilis  failing  strength 

Could  scarce  withstand  the  shock,  and  down  full  length 

lie  fell  as  if  in  death.  He  lay  nor  long 

For  at  the  whispered,’  Peace  to  thee,  be  strong,’  ” 

He  raised  him,  and  while  high  his  thanks  took  wing, 

He  heard  a far  faint  echo  fall  “ Live  Christ  the  King.” 


Since  then  when  clients  on  St.  Michael  call, 

And  on  his  ear  the  words  “ Defend  us  ” fall, 

His  sword  of  might  forth  flashes,  loud  his  angels  sing 
“ We  serve  but  Him  ! Live  Jesus  Christ  the  King  ! ” 
but  all  unseen,  unheard.  Yet  well  we  know 
That  he  has  other  soldiers  in  this  vale  below 
Who  boldly  lead  us  on,  because  the  sight 
Forsooth,  of  Michael  clad  in  glory,  might 
Our  poor  weak  sense  subdue.  But  when  the  cry 
From  out  these  hearts  of  tire  ascends  on  high, 


Then  surely  must  St.  Michael  and  his  band, 

The  conquerors  of  Satan  proudly  stand 
And  nigh  to  us  their  generous  war-cry  sing, 

Live  Christ ! Live  Christ ! Live  Jesus  Christ  the  King  ! 

L.  D.  S. 

The  jitowyttuvst  Centenary. 

HE  week  ending  July  28,  1894,  was  a mem- 
orable one  in  the  annals  of  Stonyhurst. 
It  witnessed  the  celebration  of  the  hun- 
dreth  anniversary  of  the  existence  of 
that  college  on  English  soil.  But  Stonyhurst  lays 
claim  to  a greater  age  than  that  indicated  by  its 
present  centenary.  Two  years  ago  the  college  com- 
memorated the  three-hundreth  anniversary  of  its 
foundation;  an  anomaly,  it  would  appear,  in  the 
light  of  the  present  celebration,  and  to  explain 
which  it  may  not  be  unadvisable  to  state,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  general  reader,  a few  facts  from  the 
strangely  varied  history  of  this  institution  of  learn- 
ing. 

The  present  home  of  the  college  was  not  its  birth- 
place. It  first  began  its  career  on  the  continent  in 
France,  in  1592.  Three  hundred  years  ago  Eng- 
land, with  its  penal  laws  and  its  “good  Queen  Bess” 
was  no  fit  place  for  the  foundation  of  a Catholic  Col- 
lege. English  Catholics,  as  a consequence,  found 
themselves  compelled  either  to  send  their  children 
abroad,  to  other  colleges,  or  to  build  their  own 
schools  in  foreign  lands.  Thus  on  the  1 8th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1592,  Fr.  Persons,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
founded  at  St.  Omer’s  the  college  which  now  bears 
the  name  of  Stonyhurst.  At  St.  Omer’s  the  teach- 
ers and  students  enjoyed  a comparatively  peaceful 
existence  for  nearly  two-hundred  years.  But  at 
length  in  1762,  owing  to  the  attempts  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  to  confiscate  the  college,  and  turn  it 
over  to  other  hands,  it  was  transplanted  to  Bruges 
before  the  government  could  accomplish  its  designs. 
At  Bruges  its  stay  was  but  a short  one.  In  1773  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  through  the  fatal  machinations  of 
powerful  princes,  was  suppressed  by  Pope  Clement 
XIV.,  and  the  college  at  Bruges  was  given  into 
the  charge  of  others.  The  former  teachers  and  stu- 
dents, however,  gathered  together  again  at  Liege, 
where  they  continued  to  prosecute  their  studies  until 
the  French  Revolutionary  armies,  in  1794,  made  an- 
other change  necessary.  On  the  14th  of  July,  the 
students  and  professors  left  Liege,  and  on  the  10th 
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of  August  put  to  sea  for  England.  They  landed  at 
Hull,  and  proceeded  to  Stonyhurst,  to  which  they 
had  been  invited,  and  arrived  there  August  29,  I794> 
from  which  day  dates  the  commencement  of  the 
present  College  of  Stonyhurst.  One  hundred  years 
have  now  elapsed  since  this  transplanted  oak,  after 
having  gained  a majestic  height  in  foreign  lands, 
struck  its  roots  anew  into  English  soil,  to  grow  and 
prosper  in  the  clime  from  which  its  seed  had  origin- 
ally been  taken.  And  it  is  well  for  Stonyhurst  that 
she  should  celebrate  with  all  possible  splendor  this 
hundreth  anniversary  of  her  second  foundation,  this 
return  of  the  exile  to  her  native  land. 

Of  the  present  position  of  Stonyhurst  among  the 
colleges  of  England  it  is  needless  to  speak.  Her 
name  is  too  well  known  to  need  word  of  introduction 
or  commendation  to  the  ordinary  Catholic  reader. 
A college  of  the  highest  grade,  it  numbers  in  its  list 
of  students,  both  in  the  present  and  past  times,  men 
of  the  greatest  name  and  ability.  Of  the  boys  whom 
it  educated  at  St.  Omer’s,  nineteen  laid  down  their 
lives  for  the  Catholic  faith.  At  Stonyhurst,  in  days 
gone  by,  Richard  Lalor  Sheil,  the  great  Irish  ora- 
tor, was  educated  within  the  college  walls;  while  in 
our  own  day  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Vaughan  is 
not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  the  institution  as  his 
alma  mater. 

With  such  a history  and  such  a standing,  there- 
fore, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  centenary  should 
be  a great  event  for  Stonyhurst.  The  celebration 
was,  indeed,  a brilliant  success,  and  the  foreign 
Catholic  reader  must  needs  participate  in  the  joy  of 
the  old  English  college,  as  he  glances  over  the  ac- 
count of  the  three  days  during  which  she  commem- 
orated, with  unusual  solemnity,  her  English  founda- 
tion. 

Tuesday,  July  24th,  was  named  as  the  opening 
day  of  the  celebration.  The  immense  concourse  of 
visitors  and  students,  who  poured  into  the  town  on 
the  preceding  evening,  found  the  college  gaily  de- 
corated for  the  occasion,  and  everything  prepared 
for  a most  generous  reception  of  the  expected 
guests.  At  nightfall  a display  of  fireworks,  lighting 
up  the  historic  walls  of  the  college,  laid  the  way  for 
the  forthcoming  ceremonies  of  the  following  days. 
Tuesday  morning  Pontifical  High  Mass  was  sung  by 
the  Bishop  of  Salford,  in  the  presence  of  His  Emin- 
ence Cardinal  Vaughan.  The  entire  English  Hier- 
archy, with  the  exception  only  of  two  bishops,  who 
were  detained  by  ill  health,  was  present,  and  added 
unwonted  lustre  to  the  ceremony.  Fr.  Gallwey,  a 
former  Provincial  of  the  English  province  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  preached  an  eloquent  sermon,  in 
which  he  dwelt,  however,  more  on  the  saddening 
thoughts  o.f  the  omissions  of  the  past  than  on  the 
exultation  of  the  present.  The  following  day  were 
held  the  “Great  Academies,”  after  which  the  prizes 


of  the  year  were  distributed.  The  evening  of  this 
same  day  witnessed  the  most  pleasing  and,  perhaps 
most  successful  feature  of  the  celebration,  the  per- 
formance of  the  operetta  “ Cromwell's  Table.”  'lhis 
was  the  work  of  Fr.  Gerard,  S.  J.,  and  has  since 
been  pronounced,  by  those  who  heard  it,  a work  of 
art.  The  plot  of  the  operetta  was  based  on  the  his- 
toric incident  of  Cromwell’s  visit  to  the  college,  be- 
fore it  had  passed  into  Jesuit  hands.  The  music  was 
selected  from  the  various  works  of  Sir  Arthur  Sulli- 
van and  arranged  for  the  orchestra  by  Fr.  Sircom. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  piece,  the  auditors  were 
enthusiastic  in  their  appreciation  of  Fr.  Gerard’s 
work,  and  were  not  to  be  satisfied  until  the  Rev. 
Father  appeared  on  the  stage  to  receive  their  storms 
of  applause.  A criticism  of  the  operetta,  however 
much  it  might  interest  the  reader,  would  carry  us 
too  far  beyond  the  limits  of  our  present  article. 

The  Centenary  dinner  took  place  on  the  last  day 
of  the  celebration.  Fully  eight  hundred  guests  sat 
at  table  on  this  memorable  occasion. 

The  Cardinal’s  speech  in  response  to  the  toast, 
“His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Vaughan,  and  the  Bishops 
of  England,”  was  most  felicitous,  and  evoked  at 
nearly  every  utterance  bursts  of  applause.  Among 
the  numerous  other  speakers,  who  were  singularly 
happy  in  their  remarks,  may  be  mentioned  Lord 
Merries  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Thus  ended  the  centenary  celebration  of  Stony- 
hurst, a celebration  which  has  deservedly  attracted 
unusual  attention  in  England  and  other  countries. 
It  was,  indeed,  one  which  should  rejoice  the  hearts 
of  Catholics  in  every  land,  when  they  reflect  that 
a full  hundred  years  have  passed  since  the  last  of 
those  dark  days  of  persecution  in  England  drew  to 
a close,  and  that  to-day  an  English  Catholic  college 
is  commemorating  its  centenary,  not  by  toleration, 
but  with  the  favor  and  encouragement,  we  may  say, 
of  the  English  nation.  ’87. 


Zohirs  u 5£jouvclcs/r 


T was  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  read 
the  first  instalment  of  the  widely  heralded 
“ Lourdes.”  The  novel  was  published  in 
the  N.  Y.  Herald  and,  judging  from  the 
adverse  criticisms  it  provoked,  succeeded  admirably 
in  deceiving  both  Protestant  and  Catholic.  It  is  not 
the  first  of  the  author’s  works  to  have  been  done  in- 
to English;  neither  is  it  the  most  philosophical  of 
his  many  productions;  but  it  possesses  both  ease  and 
grace  of  expression,  qualities  which  succeed  almost 
in  disguising  the  deluded  judgment  of  its  author. 

Have  you  ever  beheld  a little  child  gazing  with 
delight  at  a famous  painting  ? He  raises  his  little 
arms,  in  vain  efforts  to  grasp  the  beautiful  picture 
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before  him.  The  rich  coloring  has  charmed  his  eye, 
but  he  knows  nothing  of  the  real  worth  of  the  master- 
piece. It  is  true  that  “ Lourdes  ” glistens  with  pas- 
sages of  rare  beauty  of  expression;  but  for  all  its 
beautiful  ease  and  grace  it  can  not  be  considered  the 
to  oXov  of  the  true  classic.  For  who  is  willing  to  enter 
into  this  fair  garden  of  fiction  at  the  sacrifice  of  truth 
and  even  of  reason?  But  who  ever  desires  to  grati- 
fy his  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  Zola  must  cast  aside 
both  reason  and  truth.  The  writer  who  expects  his 
work  to  hold  a place  in  literature  must  first  over- 
come his  own  prejudices  or  else  fail  utterly  in  pictur- 
ing the  truth.  Hence  it  happens  that  many  philo- 
sophers degenerate  into  sophists  because  with  all 
their  philosophy  they  cannot  rid  themselves  of  their 
own  prejudices. 

M.  Zola’s  original  and  consequently  marvellous 
ideas  on  philosophical  subjects  are  not  unknown  to 
us.  The  teachings  of  his  mighty  intellect  have  not 
been  powerless  for  evil.  Revelation  and  religion  are 
about  as  dear  to  him  as  they  were  to  Voltaire.  He 
never  forgets  his  definite  object,  but  sometimes  the 
blindness  of  his  heart  and  the  intensity  of  his  hatred 
for  morality  and  religion  appear  through  the  cunning 
writing  and  betray  the  brilliant  but  unscrupulous 
author. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  M.  Zola  has  established 
a distinct  school  in  Literature.  The  broad  pasture- 
lands  of  his  mind  have  furnished  food  for  thoughts 
alike  unique  and  unsafe.  As  he  himself  would  put 
it,  the  history  of  past  events  has  exerted  no  influence 
over  his  glorious  mind.  The  wisdom  of  the  ancients 
can  add  nothing  to  the  perfections  of  his  faculties. 
He  is  M.  Zola,  and  M.  Zola  is  self-sufficient.  But 
the  present  age  cannot  appreciate  such  a genius;  for 
if  there  is  one  thing  the  men  of  to-day  desire  before 
any  other,  it  is  to  know  the  truth,  to  see  things  as 
they  are  in  themselves,  not  as  they  appear  to  the 
morbid  and  vitiated  imagination  of  M.  Zola;  and  M. 
Zola’s  filthy  imaginings  will  win  the  adherents  that 
truth  alone  can  claim  when  the  bees  have  learnt  to 
yield  vinegar  and  the  fragrant  heliotrope  to  give  forth 
an  offensive  odor. 

One  word  more,  and  I have  done.  When  the 
Devil  would  tempt  our  Lord,  knowing  the  strength 
of  his  adversary  he  made  use  of  the  word  of  God  the 
better  to  work  his  will.  So  M.  Zola  is  most  per- 
suasively deceptive  when  he  employs  the  simple 
style  of  the  Scriptures  to  refute  the  teachings  of  the 
apostles.  But  following  our  Lord's  example  let  us, 
with  the  strength  that  comes  of  His  grace,  say  to  the 
tempter  “‘Begone  Satan’  ! Go  to  the  swine  that 
revel  in  thy  filth  and  entering  into  them,  plunge 
them  into  the  sea  of  eternal  death  ; but  come  not 
near  the  garden  of  God  where  feed  his  lambs  and 
sheep,  for  with  them  thou  hast  no  part.  Begone  ! ” 

Joseph  A.  Farrell,  ’96. 


u SSUtitc  Aim als.” 

The  God-sped  years  with  teeming  harvest  fraught, 

The  chain  of  deeds  all  done  in  virtue’s  ways 
That  chiding  memory  cannot  choose  but  praise, 

The  worthy  chronicle  of  duty  wrought 
As  well  of  honor  and  of  virtue  sought, 

Such  are  the  years  that  God’s  fine  Judgment  weighs, 
And  marks  “white  annals  ” in  the  book  of  days. 

Ah  me,  how  rare  they  are  and  dearly  bought ! 

Yet  now,  with  deepest-felt  repentance  filled, 

As  this  new  golden  year  begins  his  round, 

I take  my  purpose  and  with  hope  new-thrilled 
Resolve  it  shall  be  girt  and  hedged  around 
With  even  work  and  prayer,  such  as  shall  build 
Its  record  fair  and  leave  it  lily-crowned. 

William  M.  Boyle,  ’95. 


She  Aero  am  it  jlouucniv. 


HE  Acroama  Souvenir  is  a handsome  vol- 
ume of  ninety-seven  pages,  contains  fifty- 
three  poems  and  represents  twenty  dif- 
ferent authors.  The  poems  are  selections 
from  a manuscript  newspaper,  called  by  the  charm- 
ing title  of  “ Acroama,”  which,  it  appears,  had  been 
published  by  a literary  society  made  up  of  certain 
members  of  the  present  class  of  Philosophy  in  Holy 
Cross  College,  Worcester,  during  their  Sophomore 
and  Junior  years.  Neatly  executed  photogravures  of 
sixteen  of  the  members  are  inserted  in  the  volume, 
while  beneath  each  illustration  is  a happy  character- 
ization, in  verse,  ofthe  young  gentleman  represented. 

In  external  appearance,  the  Acroama  Souvenir, 
with  its  golden  lettered  title,  emphasized  by  a dash 
of  blue,  bespeaks  the  good  taste  of  its  authors  and 
“ A happy  Class 
And  one  that’s  full  alive.” 

But  this  neat  exterior  is  only  a reflex  of  the  in- 
trinsic merits  of  its  contents.  Among  the  good 
poems  might  be  mentioned  the  stately  Jubilee  Ode, 
the  droll  and  witty  “ Catus  portentosus  ” and  “ My 
Pony,”  with  the  generous  fire  and  patriotic  emotion 
of  the  “ Exile’s  Message.”  Were  we,  however,  to 
judge  of  the  literary  excellence  of  the  pieces  by  the 
higher  standards  of  poetry,  our  praise  would  seem 
exaggerated.  But  to  judge  the  composition  of  an 
undergraduate  by  such  a standard  would  be  mani- 
festly unfair.  In  him  we  have  to  look  for  promise 
rather  than  performance.  And  these  young  men 
have  given  in  their  buoyant,  musical  verses  a hope- 
ful voucher  of  what  their  maturer  years  will  yet 
achieve.  They,  indeed,  should  congratulate  them- 
selves, not  because  they  have  the  satisfaction  of 
being  the  authors  of  so  many  pretty  verses,  but  be- 
cause they  must  have,  by  the  training  which  these 
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verses  represent,  laid  the  foundations  of  a literary 
taste.  What  a school  of  literary  appreciation,  of 
thought,  of  the  discernment  of  one’s  own  powers 
and  weaknesses,  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of 
composing  a single  poem  ! What  a multiplicity 
of  words  and  expressions  and  mental  images 
pass  in  review  before  the  mind,  some  to  be  accepted, 
many  more  to  be  rejected  before  the  embodying  of 
an  idea  in  words  can  be  made  to  obey  the  stern  rules 
of  metrical  expressio  n.  The  young  gentleman  who 

cries  out  in  his  graceful  “ Villanelle  ” with  such  an 
amiable  diffidence  in  his  own  powers  of  verse-mak- 
ing, “ Oh,  I wish  it  were  prose,”  fully  realizes  the 
restraining  discipline  of  the  school  of  the  Muses. 
Yet  no  exercise  brings  us  a keener  appreciation  of 
the  genius  of  the  great  writers.  In  our  poverty  we 
can  admire  the  wealth  of  others.  And,  just  as 
one  who  has  studied  painting  can  best  appre- 
ciate the  delicate  beauties  of  a great  master- 
piece, so  he  who  tries  to  express  his  thoughts  in 
verse,  will  have  a finer  insight  into  the  poetical 
genius  of  a Milton  or  a Skakespeare  than  he  who 
may  possess  a knowledge  of  all  the  precepts  of 
poetry  and  has  read,  but  merelyread,  many  poetical 
works.  Verse-making,  too,  excites  in  the  mind  a 
taste,  a longing  for  what  is  elevating  and  refined 
And  “ once  generate  a taste  for  whatsoever  things 
are  noble,  beautiful  and  good,  and  you  raise  up  a 
disposition  and  wish  to  secure  them.” 

B.  L. 


^hc  Advent uves  of  an  J^pple. 


OU  see  me  lying  here,  old,  covered  with 
dirt,  uncared  for  by  the  world,  still  I 
was  once  as  beautiful  and  as  rosy  as  any 
apple  that  ever  grew  on  a tree.  Once 
every  one  cared  for  me;  a look  at  me  would  make 
people’s  mouth  water.  But  now  I must  lie  by  the 
roadside,  a skeleton  of  my  former  self,  telling  my 
story  to  the  passers-by,  till  all  the  life  is  gone  out 
of  me. 

I was  once  a little  green,  hard  ball,  held  up  by  the 
strong  arms  of  my  mother,  the  apple  tree.  I was 
alone  on  the  branch.  As  the  days  flew  by  I grew, 
and  grew  so  fast  that  I could  almost  feel  myself 
growing.  My  color,  too,  changed  with  my  growth 
from  green  to  yellow,  with  here  and  there  a faint 
streak  of  red. 

One  morning  I awoke  to  find  myself  all  wet,  and 
half  dead  with  the  rocking  I was  getting.  It  was  a 
storm.  For  two  days  the  storm  raged  ,and  the  rain 
poured  and  the  wind  blew.  How  I managed  to  keep 
my  hold  on  the  branch,  I never  knew,  for  many  and 
many  a time  I thought  I was  blown  away.  How- 


ever, when  the  storm  passed  I was  still  there;  and 
again  I grew,  and  again  did  nature  adorn  my  cheeks 
with  the  gentle  strokes  of  her  brush. 

One  day  little  David,  the  son  of  my  master,  came 
along,  and  though  I was  pretty  close  to  the  ground, 
he  could  not  reach  me.  So  he  got  a stick  and  tried 
to  hit  me  with  it,  but  not  being  able  to  bring  me 
down  that  way,  he  picked  up  stones  and  threw 
them  at  me.  One  caught  me  in  the  left  cheek,  and  it 
pained  me  so,  I think  blood  came  out.  One  of  the 
workmen  came  by  just  then,  and  David  said  to  him: 
“ Please  get  me  that  apple;”  but  the  man  could  not 
reach  me  either,  and  said:  “ It  is  not  ripe,  David.” 
Well  ! I could  not  help  laughing. 

A few  days  after  this  I fell  to  the  ground.  I was 
not  lying  there  long  before  I was  picked  up  and  put 
into  a barrel  with  many  others  like  myself.  When 
I again  saw  light  I was  in  the  grand  city  of  New 
York.  I found  myself  on  a stand  owned  by  an  Ital- 
ian. That  good  Italian,  I shall  never  forget  him  as 
long  as  I live.  How  carefully  he  brushed  my  bruised 
cheek,  how  tenderly  he  laid  me  down  on  top  of  all 
my  blushing  comrades!  But,  though  he  improved  my 
outward  appearance  and  all  but  hid  the  wound  in 
my  cheek,  his  kindness  could  not  reach,  nor  relieve 
the  pain  that  was  gnawing  at  my  heart. 

But  anyhow,  there  I was,  and  near  me  the  sign  5c. 
each.  How  much  I saw  that  day!  Howmuch  wiser 
was  I when  I went  to  bed  that  night!  I had  seen 
a city,  a great  city;  I had  seen  the  crowds  move 
slowly  along  and  down  the  street;  some  were  going 
this  way,  some  that;  some  looking  at  me,  others 
taking  no  notice  of  me;  some  were  happy,  others 
sad.  As  one  crowd  passed  another  came  and  took 
its  place.  It  reminded  me  much  of  the  flowing 
river  that  ran  by  the  field  where  I was  born.  And 
the  wagons,  what  a noise  they  made! 

Next  day  when  I awoke  I was  under  the  sign 
3c.  each.  I saw  as  much  that  day  as  the  first,  but 
the  pain  in  my  heart  was  increasing,  and  the  flies 
were  forever  annoying  me.  That  night  when  bed- 
time came  the  good  Italian  looked  at  my  wounded 
cheek  tearfully  and  shook  his  head,  as  if  to  say: 
“ You  have  not  long  to  live.” 

Next  morning  I was  placed  on  a different  part  of 
the  stand,  near  the  candy  case.  I looked  up  and 
found  that  this  was  the  ic.  quarter.  Though 
I knew  that  the  pain  at  my  heart  was  increasing,  I 
was  wondering  why  I had  fallen  so  low  when  I 
chanced  to  look  in  the  glass  at  the  side  of  the  candy 
case,  and  lo!  there  was  a dark-brown  blotch  on  my 
left  cheek  as  large  as  a penny. 

I had  hardly  made  this  discovery  when  along  came 
a young  boy  and  bought  me.  He  put  me  in  his 
pocket,  and  about  half-an-hour  later  he  took  me 
out  again.  I was  in  a class-room.  My  master  was 
seemingly  hard  at  work,  but  with  one  eye  on  the 
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teacher  and  the  other  on  his  book,  he  brought  me 
up  slowly,  then  took  a sudden  bite,  and  in  his  hurry 
to  put  me  away,  dropped  me.  The  solemn  voice  of 
the  teacher  rang  out  “ Bring  that  here.’  I was 
picked  up  and  put  on  the  teacher’s  desk.  From 
there  I went  to  his  pocket.  After  school  was  over 
and  he  had  walked  a long  distance,  he  took  me  out 
and  gave  me  to  a newsboy.  He  ate  as  much  as  he 
could  and  see  what  is  left  of  me. 

M.  A.  ZURICALDAY,  ’99. 


%\x  tltc  (harden. 


I. 

When  a hunch  of  ripe  grapes  you  may  claim  as  your  own, 
With  no  one  to  gossip  about  it, 

Do  you  listen  to  conscience  and  let  them  alone  ? 

Well,  may  be  you  do — but  I doubt  it. 

II. 

When  a large,  luscious  pear  you  can  easily  seize. 

With  a look  of  1 mouth-water  ’ about  it, 

Do  yo  think  you  can  pass  it  and  be  at  your  ease? 

Well,  may  be  you  do — but  I doubt  it. 

III. 

When  a beautiful  rose  hangs  in  reach  of  your  arm, 

With  a velvety  softness  about  it, 

Do  you  ask  if  the  taking  will  work  any  harm  ? 

Well,  may  be  you  do- — but  I doubt  it. 

IV. 

But  if  for  such  deeds  you  should  happen  to  smart 
When  the  birds  tell  the  prefects  about  it, 

Would  you  take  the  Greek  punishment  all  in  good  part? 
Well,  may  be  you  would — but  I doubt  it. 

Edward  M.  Hayes,  ’95. 


A ft&lovd  abemt  2£ltacdvus  and  £tis 
Ifables. 


OME  men  become  great  and  illustrious  by 
performing  some  wonderful  deeds,  others 
again  render  themselves  famous  by  their 
oratorical  speeches,  others  again  rank 
high  among  their  fellow-men  by  their  benevolence 
and  charity.  The  memory  of  such  men  lives  for  a 
while,  for  a generation  or  two,  and  their  names  are 
a by-word  in  the  mouths  of  children.  There  is 
another  class  of  men  who  though  dead  many  years 
still  live  with  us  by  their  works.  To  this  class  be- 
longs Phaedrus,  the  author  of  our  fables. 

Phaedrus  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the 


Christian  era,  five  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
he  Greek  yEsop.  He  was  a native  of  Paris,  a dis- 
trict of  Macedonia  on  the  northwest  shores  of  the 
Agaean  Sea  which  we  now  call  the  Archipelago 
In  his  youth  he  was  brought  as  a slave  to  Rome  and 
was  freed  from  servitude  by  Augustus,  the  first 
Roman  emperor.  There  are  contained  in  his  fables, 
for  he  wrote  nearly  one  hundred,  some  probable  or 
possible  allusions  to  persecution  at  the  hand  of  Seja- 
nus,  who  may  well  have  looked  upon  many  of  these 
fables  as  pointed  against  him.  The  style  of  this 
great  poet,  foreigner  as  he  was,  is  neat,  concise,  and 
usually  clear. 

Now  the  meaning  of  a fable,  as  you  all  know,  is  a 
fictitious  story  designed  to  enforce  some  moral  pre- 
cept. The  faculty  which  in  after  ages  was  to  bring  for- 
ward the  history  of  reality  developed  by  time,  had 
at  first  no  employment  but  to  place  on  record  the 
productions  of  imagination.  Hence  fable  blossomed 
and  ripened  in  the  remotest  antiquity.  We  see  it 
mingling  itself  with  the  primeval  history  of 
all  nations.  It  is  not  improbable  that  many  of  the 
narratives  which  have  been  preserved  for  us  by  the 
bark  or  parchment  of  the  first  rude  histories  as 
serious  matter  of  fact,  were  originally  parables  in- 
vented to  give  power  and  wings  to  moral  lessons, 
and  afterwards  modified  in  their  passage  from 
mouth  to  mouth  by  the  well-known  magic  of 
credulity. 

The  fable  or  parable  was  anciently,  as  it  is  even 
now,  a favorite  weapon  of  the  most  successful  ora- 
tors. When  the  prophets  preached  they  would 
almost  always  use  a parable  to  bring  out  clearly  the 
meaning  of  the  sermon.  Our  blessed  Saviour,  the 
best  of  all  teachers,  was  remarkable  for  His  con- 
stant use  of  parables,  which  are  but  fables  adopted 
to  the  gravity  of  the  subjects  on  which  He  dis- 
coursed. 

Also  in  profane  history  we  read  that  Stesichorus 
put  the  Himerians  on  their  guard  against  the  ty- 
ranny of  I’halarus  by  the  “ Fable  of  the  Horse  and 
the  Stag  ” In  these  instances  which  I have  men- 
tioned, we  see  that  fable  was  a mere  auxilliary  of 
discourse,  an  implement  of  the  orator.  SEsop,  so  far 
as  we  can  reach  the  reality  of  his  life,  was  an 
orator  who  wielded  the  parable  with  remarkable 
skill. 

Our  celebrated  author,  Phaedrus,  passed  away 
about  45  A.D.  But  his  works  still  live  not  only  in 
themselves,  but  in  song  and  story,  which  are  full 
of  allusions  to  them.  And  the  schoolboys  of  to-day 
read  with  pain  what  the  Roman  boys  of  nineteen 
hundred  years  ago  read  with  pleasure.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  lessons  these  fables  teach  will  do  us 
more  good  than  they  did  the  Roman  boys,  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  we  have  in  learning  them. 

John  L.  Markham,  ’99. 
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£lic  l^ctuvn  of  '95. 


How  charming  is  divine  philosophy  ! 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose, 

But  musical  as  is  Apollo’s  lute. 

And  a perpetual  feast  of  nectar’d  sweets, 

Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns. 

Milton — “ Mask  of  Comus.” 

After  a week  of  uneasiness,  listlessness  and  ex- 
pectation, and  after  several  days  spent  in  speculation 
on  the  incoming  class  of  philosophy,  the  whole 
college  welcomed  with  clapping  of  hands  and  smil- 
ing faces  the  Jubilee  class  of  ’95,  as  they  sedately 
walked  into  the  refectory. 

Afterwards,  however,  when  they  adjourned  to  the 
gymnasium,  they  were  greeted  with  a wild  tumult  of 
cheering,  and  each  and  every  one  was  almost  over- 
whelmed with  the  warmth  and  geniality  expressed 
in  his  personal  recognition.  How  well  they  all  looked 
after  their  two  months  of  pleasure,  and  how  likely,  as 
the  song  goes — 

“To  put  a climax  to  their  studies,” 

“ And  win  for  themselves  a great  name  ! ” 

Leading  the  row  of  honored  men  came  Mr.  Burrow, 
closely  followed  by  Messrs.  Lamb,  Terry  Boyle  and 
Ed.  Hayes;  all  of  these  gentlemen,  smiling  radiantly, 
were  for  the  moment,  at  least,  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  such  an  interesting  study  as  Calculus.  Mr. 
Doran,  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Treacy,  W.  Boyle 
and  Charlie  Rice,  next  appeared,  and  it  was  easy  to 
note  from  their  surprised  and  delighted  looks  that 
they  were  pleased  with  our  new  manner  of  receiving 
the  graduates. 

Mr.  Kiernan.  of  “ King  Philip  ” fame,  signified  that 
he  would  henceforth  enjoy  the  delightful  scenery 
afforded  from  the  windows  of  the  trains  or  trolly  cars, 
on  his  daily  visits  to  the  college.  However  he  is  not 
to  be  the  only  daily  visitor,  for  Messrs.  O’Rourke, 
Connell  and  Harding  Fisher  will  still  continue  to 
take  their  daily  strolls  to  and  from  Bedford  Park. 

Mr.  J.  Fisher,  on  the  contrary,  has  thought  best  to 
adopt  a different  course,  and  now  we  shall  have  Jim 
with  us,  as  an  “ Avenue  Man,”  all  the  year  round. 
Of  all  these  gentlemen  there  was  not  one  who  came 
as  the  occasion  required,  and  were  it  not  for  Mr. 
Dockry,  the  present  class  of  Philosophy  would  have 
had  it  to  say  that  not  one  came  back  with  his  high 
hat  in  view. 

Charlie  Kane  was  the  only  absentee,  and  though 
his  welcome  back  will  not  be  so  uniform,  still  it  will 
be  just  as  hearty,  especially  when  we  hear  told  the 
marvels  of  Lourdes,  by  one  who  can  style  himself  a 
pilgrim. 

The  prospects  for  an  excellent  year  in  the  Senior 
Class  are  very  encouraging,  and  we  shall  not  say  we 


hope,  but  that  we  are  certain  they  will  merit  the  re- 
spect and  whole-souled  co-operation  of  all  the  other 
classes  in  the  house.  All  through  their  course  they 
have  manifested  their  powers  in  every  branch,  and 
it  only  remains  for  them  to  crown  all  with  a record- 
breaking  year  of  philosophy. 

But  to  say  nothing  of  the  decorations  and  artistic 
skill  displayed  by  Messrs.  Hughes,  Brant  and  Cor- 
bett, who  helped  so  much  to  make  the  opening  re- 
ception of  the  Seniors’  year  the  success  it  was,  would 
be,  to  say  the  least,  a great  oversight. 

In  the  short  space  of  a few  hours,  these  gentlemen 
so  transformed  the  “ gym  ” that  one  would  be  led  to 
think  we  were  nearer  to  “ Mardi  Gras”  than  Xmas. 
Ivy  leaves  and  vines  were  wreathed  about  pillar  and 
door,  and  the  words  “Welcome  ’95  ” were  prettily 
arranged  over  the  main  entrance. 

Flags,  bunting  and  Chinese  lanterns  ornamented 
the  ceiling  and  windows,  and  an  interesting  musical, 
vocal  and  dance  programme  was  carried  out  with  re- 
markable success,  those  who  were  present  repeatedly 
expressing  their  approval.  Everything  went  off 
nicely,  not  a hitch  occurring  during  the  evening,  and 
after  spending  the  extra  time  allotted  to  us  in  merry- 
making, we  watched  the  philosophers  move  up  to 
their  rooms,  and  we  longing  thought  of  next  year. 

The  reception  this  year,  so  entirely  new  and 
original,  was  indeed  a happy  idea  and  happily  exe- 
cuted. It  is  a feature  of  the  return  that  we  hope  will 
in  the  future  be  kept  up  as  a distinct  tribute  to  the 
Seniors,  and  if  every  succeeding  year  witnesses  so 
hearty  and  whole-souled  an  exhibition  of  kindness 
on  the  part  of  First  Division,  the  comingback  of  the 
graduates  will  be  beyond  measure  happier  than  their 
going  away. 

Francis  E.  O’Neill,  ’96. 


PROGRAMME. 


The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  entertainment  tendered 
to  the  Class  of  ’95  by  the  boys  of  the  First  Division.  ’96. 

Part  I. 


Grand  March 

- 

Mr.  G.  Barry- 

“ Home  Again  ” 

Waltz. 

Glee  Club. 

“ Down  by  the  River 

Side.” 

Part  II. 

Glee  Club. 

“ Afterwards  ” 

- 

Glee  Club. 

“Anchored” 

Waltz. 

Song  and  Chorus. 

“ White  and  Maroon  ’ 

“Deux  Tropes.” 

Finale. 

- Glee  Club. 
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October,  1894. 


HE  orator  at  his  first  appearance  generally 
introduces  himself  with  an  ‘‘Ah  Hem” 
to  strengthen  his  courage  and  his  voice 
and  to  steal  cautiously  the  attention  of 
his  audience  without  awakening  them  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  individuality.  But  we  have  no 
such  refuge  to  conceal  our  diffidence  about  announc- 
ing our  installment,  for  did  not  our  first  utterance 
proclaim  that  it  is  not  the  former  editors’  tone,  dis- 
tinguishably  firm  and  sonorous  as  it  was,  our  evi- 
dent unfitness  would  declare  our  identity  ; therefore 
since  disguise  is  impossible,  it  is  far  wiser  to  acknowl- 
edge it  candidly,  than  to  invite  the  dear  reader  to 
detect  it  by  remarking  the  novice  and  untrained 
hand  at  the  editorial  pen. 

Rashly  would  we  assume  the  dignity,  did  we  not 
confess  that  with  exceeding  awe  it  is,  we  approach 
the  vestibule  of  the  Sanctum  to  be  initiated  in  its 
mysteries  and  vested  with  its  responsibilities.  Would 
that  with  the  hallowed  traditional  quill  we  could  also 
receive  the  mastery  in  wielding  it  possessed  by  its 
former  chiefs.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  just  when  a 
writer  is  fairly  under  way  in  his  journalistic  course  at 
College,  matters  are  so  constituted  that  he  must  cut 
short  his  career  and  shift  his  attention  to  other  pur- 
suits. We  hope,  therefore,  that  the  outgoing  editors, 
and  in  truth  all  who  have  been  graduated,  will  not 
fail  to  send  us  an  occasional  word.  For  our  appeal 
is  no  less  earnest  than  that  of  the  Fordham  Tenny- 
son : 

“ They’ll  know  no  deeper,  holier  joy 
Than  word  from  Fordham  far  away  ; 

That  seed  I sowed  buds  into  day 
In  some  fond  heart  of  some  fond  boy.  ’ 


Our  first  word  then  is  to  wish  success  and  happi- 
ness to  those  whose  writings  have  contributed  so 
richly  towards  winning  for  them  that  esteem  in  which 
Fordham  will  ever  continue  to  hold  them.  And  if 
they  are  really  concerned  for  the  success  of  the 
Fordham  Monthly  they  can  best  display  it  by 
subscribing  and  contributing. 

* 

* * 

In  commenting  upon  the  happenings  about  the 
College  since  the  opening  of  schools,  we  can  not 
overlook  the  reception  tendered  by  the  undergradu- 
ates to  the  philosophers  of  ’95  on  their  return  Sep- 
tember 12th.  The  class  of  ’95  felt  highly  compli- 
mented when  entering  the  gymnasium  they  beheld 
the  many  thoughtful  preparations  made  in  their 
honor.  The  decorations,  the  music  and  the  cordial 
words  of  welcome,  all  betokened  the  feelingof  good- 
fellowship  which  we  trust  is  to  prove  lasting  and  to 
presage  the  fulfilment  of  the  kind  wishes  entertained 
toward  the  graduating  class.  This  unprecedented 
tribute  is  well  worthy  of  being  enrolled  among  the 
illustrious  old  customs  of  the  college — for  nothing  is 
more  gratifying  or  more  touching  to  a class  return- 
ing for  the  last  time  to  scenes  fraught  with  many 
pleasant  memories,  than  to  be  greeted  with  such 
welcome  : 

“ llpur;  y()[>  To  releoraiov  l&Jiv  i^axTuv  tuj'/  svpiv  uitaficavT'eu.) 
XjpBerac.” 

To  those  who  are  principally  responsible  for  the 
inauguration  of  this  beautiful  custom,  we  take  this 
best  occasion  to  express  the  philosophers’ heartfelt 
gratitude,  and  to  those  who  assisted,  the  wish  that 
they  also  may  be  destined  to  enjoy  a similar  manifes- 
tation of  regard  for  the  success  of  their  class  when 
they  return  philosophers. 

* 

■Jr  •$£ 

There  seems  to  be  abundant  material  for  the  mak- 
ings of  a good  ’Varsity  Base  Ball  Team,  candidates 
are  rivalling  one  another  to  fill  positions.  At  almost 
every  practice  game  there  is  a surprisingly  new  re- 
velation of  talent,  and  the  difficulty  at  present  with 
Manager  Calkins  is  not  of  finding,  but  of  choosing 
players.  Just  here  we  would  make  a suggestion: 
the  fielding,  if  it  continues  as  it  is  at  present,  will  be 
excellent,  but  the  chiefest  weakness,  and  one  which 
is  almost  general,  is  the  batting.  Therefore  we  would 
advise  all  of  the  numerous  aspirants  to  base  ball 
honors  to  give  more  attention  to  batting. 

* 

Not  so  promising  is  the  outlook  for  football  this 
season,  and  it  was  at  first  thought  that  the  enthusi- 
asm for  the  game  was  languishing  until  there  was 
question  of  its  being  let  alone,  which  served  to  re- 
vive the  drooping  sentiment  in  its  favor.  The  college 
game  for  Winter  is  football,  and  if  the  dreariness  and 
chilliness  that  foreshadows  the  coming  of  Winter  is 
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to  be  kept  out  of  October  and  November,  how  can  it 
be  without  the  healthful,  invigorating,  wonderfully 
exciting  game  of  football.  As  the  team  lines  up  now 
the  strictest  conformity  to  the  Captain’s  injunctions 
and  severe  practice  must  be  required  to  make  up  for 
the  team’s  weakness  in  weight.  The  organization  is 
now  completed  and  practice  will  be  commenced  im- 
mediately, not  however  with  the  expectation  of  sue 
cessfully  coping  with  the  greater  Colleges’  elevens, 
but  as  a means  of  furnishing  entertainment  to  its 
admirers  during  the  fall  months. 

* 

* * 

Our  annual  catalogue  has  created  much  favorable 
comment  and  many  are  the  words  of  praise  and 
commendation  that  have  reached  us,  yet  it  remained 
for  The  Pilot  to  say  the  word  that  pleased  us  most. 
We  quote  from  the  issue  of  August : 

The  annual  catalogue  of  St.  John’s  College,  Ford- 
ham,  contains  a series  of  views  in  the  college  grounds 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  words  “New  York 
City  ” on  its  cover,  for  they  reflect  perfect  homes  of 
scholarly  peace,  sometimes  tree  embowered  and 
always  standing  in  ground  grassy  to  their  very  walls. 
Nevertheless,  all  this  really  is  New  York,  and  it  is 
from  these  walls  that  the  devoted  Jesuit  fathers  have 
sent  forth  the  hundreds  of  distinguished  graduates 
whose  names  are  known  everywhere.  The  course  of 
study  is  that  pursued  in  ordinary  colleges,  arranged 
in  accordance  with  the  Ratio  Studiorum,  and  the 
terms  for  board  and  tuition  are  so  low  that  the 
worldly  reader  can  but  wonder  at  the  modest,  the 
almost  infinitesimal  value  which  the  Fathers  seem  to 
place  on  their  unequalled  tuition. 

* 

* * 

Here  is  something  of  interest  to  Catholics  in 
general,  but  of  especial  interest  to  us  upon  whose 
shoulders  will  soon  devolve  the  honor  of  combating 
for  our  religion.  Some  men  in  New  York  were  for 
having  State  aid  denied  to  institutions  or  societies 
wholly  or  partly  under  sectarian  or  ecclesiastical 
control.  But,  after  listening  to  the  eloquence  of  Col. 
George  Bliss,  prejudices  were  set  aside  and  a com- 
mittee appointed  to  investigate  the  matter.  The 
following  was  the  result  of  the  investigations.  We 
quote  from  the  N.  Y.  Freeman  s Journal  of  August 
25  th  : 

“ Thecommitteeis  unanimously  of  theopinion  that 
the  public  has  received  adequate  return  for  all 
moneys  paid  to  private  charitable  (Catholic)  insti- 
tutions; that  the  religious  training  which  is  insured 
for  the  young  by  the  methods  now  pursued  is  of 
incalculable  benefit;  that  the  care  of  those  in  private 
(Catholic)  institutions  is  better  than  that  received  in 
those  under  control  of  public  local  officers,  and  is  at 


State  itself.  . . . These  conclusions  have  been 

arrived  at  by  the  committee  after  the  most  patient 
examination  of  the  whole  subject,  both  generally  and 
in  its  details,  an  examination  which,  while  it  served 
in  the  case  of  some  few  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  strengthen  existing  impressions,  in  the  case 
of  the  majority  of  the  committee  causes  the  adoption 
of  these  opinions,  despite  contrary  views  which  had 
been  entertained  before  investigation.” 

To  withstand  the  tide  of  bigotry,  we  have  need  of 
many  champions  like  Col.  Bliss,  and  where  are  they 
to  come  from  if  not  from  the  ranks  of  Catholic  Col- 
lege Graduates.  Let  us,  then,  arm  ourselves  for  the 
battle. 


faculty  ©lutuyes. 


j|WELVE  of  last  year’s  faculty  gone  ! We 
knew  that  we  would  miss  some  of  the 
‘ old  familiar  faces,’  but  we  did  not  dream 
that  they  would  be  so  many.  There  is 
this  consolation  in  it,  however,  they  have  been 
succeeded  by  other  Jesuits  and  we  are  sure  that 
the  kindness  of  our  new  Prefects  and  teachers  will 
go  far  to  make  our  loss  as  little  felt  as  possible.  We 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  them  for  all  they  have 
done  for  us  and  hope  that  though  far  away  in  body 
we  may  be  near  them  in  spirit,  especially  when  they 
pray. 

Here  is  the  faculty  for  94-95  : Rev.  Thos.  J.  Gan- 
non, President  ; Rev.  John  F.  Quirk,  S.J.,  Vice- 
President,  Prefect  of  Studies  and  Discipline  ; Rev. 
Jos.  Zwinge,  S.J.,  Minister  ; Rev.  Ignatius  Renaud, 
S.J.,  Treasurer  ; Rev.  P.  O’Reilly,  S.J.,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  ; Rev.  Michael  Flynn,  S.J.,  Professor  of 
History  ; Rev.  P.  Quill,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric, 
and  President  of  the  Debating  Society  ; Rev.  John 
C.  Hart,  S.  J., Professor  of  Poetry;  Rev.  A.  M.  Manda- 
lari,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Special  Latin  ; Rev.  M.  J. 
Hughes,  S.J.,  Professor  ofMechanics,  Higher  Mathe- 
matics, Algebra,  Librarian  of  the  College  Library  ; 
Mr.  J.  Barry  Smith,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry;  Mr.  Michael  J.  Mahony,  S.  J.,  Professor  of 
First  Grammar  ; Mr.  John  J.  Neary,  S.J.,  Professor 
of  Second  Grammar  and  Director  of  the  Fordham 
Monthly;  Mr.  Albert  G.  Brown,  S.  J.,  Professor  of 
Third  Grammar,  Moderator  of  the  Dramatic  Society 
Association,  Professor  of  Fllocution;  Mr.  John  H. 
Mulligan,  S.J.,  Professor  of  First  Rudiments  ; Mr. 
Eugene  De  L.  McDonnell,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Geom- 
etry ; Mr.  John  C.  Harmon,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Higher 
Mathematics. 


least  as  good  and  fully  on  a par  with  the  institutions, 
fewer  in  number,  directly  under  the  control  of  the 


— Our  late  vice-president,  Rev.  W.  G.  Read  Mul- 
lan,  S.J.,  together  with  Rev.  Fr.  Brosnan,  S.J.,  and 
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Rev.  Fr.  Mattson,  S.J.,  has  gone  to  Frederick,  Md., 
to  review  Ascetic  Theology.  We  wish  them  god- 
speed and  hope  to  see  them  with  us  again. 

— Rev.  James  Casey  has  gone  to  the  Jesuit 
House  of  Studies  at  Frederick  to  lecture  on  Rhetoric 
and  Oratory  to  the  Junior  Scholastics.. 

— Third  Division  has  lost  two  of  its  prefects,  both 
Mr.  F.  Lamb,  S.J.,  and  Mr.  J.  Fleming,  S.J.,  having 
gone  to  continue  their  studies  at  Woodstock.  Mr. 
Joseph  Smith,  S.J.,a  former  director  of  the  MONTHLY, 
keeps  them  company  there. 

— Rev.  F.  Keveney,  who  had  been  so  long  at  St. 
John’s  that  we  began  to  look  upon  him  as  altogether 
our  own,  has  been  transferred  to  St.  Francis  Xavier’s, 
there  to  fill  his  favorite  position,  Professor  of  Special 
Classics. 

— Mr.  William  J.  Brosnan,  S.J.,our  muchesteemed 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  has  also  gone  to 
St.  Francis  Xavier’s.  Mr.J.  Barry  Smith,  late  Pro- 
fessor ofSciences  at  Georgetown,  has  taken  his  place- 

— Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  S.J.,  is  teaching  Higher  Ma- 
thematics at  Gonzaga  College,  Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.  Eugene  McDonnell, S.J.,  has  succeeded  Mr.  Scott 
as  Musical  Director  ; and  we  are  sure  that  under  his 
able  direction  the  good  results  of  Mr.  Scott’s  leader- 
ship will  be  increased  and  perfected. 

— Mr.  Francis  De  S.  Howie,  S.J.,  late  director  of 
the  FORDHAM  MONTHLY,  has  joined  Fr.  Keveney 
and  Mr.  Brosnan  at  St.  Francis  Xavier’s.  He  will 
assist  the  Vice-president  and  take  care  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  School  attached  to  the  parish. 


||,otcs  by  tlxc 


are  the  Jesuits’  boys,  and  so  when  we 
come  across  anything  in  the  papers  about 
them  we  naturally  read  it  through.  In 
the  Philadelphia  Catholic  Standard  of 
August  25th  we  found  on  the  editorial  page  an  article 
entitled  “ ‘ A Queer  Dick’  on  the  Jesuits.”  The  queer 
heading  was  an  additional  incentive  to  see  what  it 
said.  But  we  found  it  was  the  old,  old  story.  A 
benighted  individual  named  R.  W.  Thompson,  famil- 
iarly known  as  ‘Dick,’  got  together  ‘after  years  of 
painstaking  study’  all  the  falsehoods  and  calumnies 
that  malice  and  hatred  have  ever  invented.  We’re 
afraid  the  Lord  will  find  fault  with  the  employment 
of  those  years.  It  is  well  for  our  peace  of  soul  that 
we  know  better,  seeing  that  these  terrible  Jesuits 
have  so  much  to  do  with  us.  But  the  editor  of  the 
Standard  has  soundly  rated  the  poor  wretch,  and  so 
we’ll  let  him  rest  ; only  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
our  Horace  would  have  laughingly  prescribed  Helle- 
bore. 


We  would  advise  our  Embryo  Soldiers  to  make 
good  use  of  the  opportunity  they  have  to  become 
skilled  in  “ re  rnilitari ,”  for  there  is  no  telling  how 
soon,  in  this  age  of  strikes  and  riots,  they  may  be 
called  upon  to  lead  the  National  Guard  against  their 
unruly  fellow-citizens.  We  have  it  from  Mr.  Clare, 
A.B.,  ’89,  that  Mr.  Joseph  Kelly,  ’87,  was  in  command 
of  the  detachment  that  fired  upon  the  Chicago 
rioters.  That  volley,  though  it  recalled  commence- 
ment day  at  F'ordham,  must  have  made  even  stout- 
hearted Capt.  Kelly  start.  From  the  same  source  we 
heard  that  another  Fordham  soldier,  Chas.  Ludlow 
Livingstone,  took  a prominent  part  on  the  side  of 
law  and  order  at  the  Homestead  riots.  Therefore, 
boys,  work  up  your  military  enthusiasm,  you  know 
not  when  nor  where  your  country  shall  need  your 
services. 

During  the  Summer  vacations,  six  large  and  light- 
some rooms  were  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  those  de- 
siring to  take  music  lessons.  They  are  situated  over 
the  armory,  four  fronting  the  college  quadrangle, 
and  two  looking  out  upon  the  beautiful  green  lawn, 
where  the  statue  of  Archbishop  Hughes  is  erected. 
Each  room  is  provided  with  a piano,  and  every 
facility  is  afforded  those  wishing  to  become  pro- 
ficients to  do  so.  One  of  these  rooms  will  be  re- 
served for  those  learning  theviolin,  mandolin,  banjo 
and  other  musical  instruments,  and  we  hope  that  not 
a few  first-class  performers  will  be  prepared,  before 
the  year  is  far  advanced,  to  enliven  the  dull  days 
which  the  winter’s  snow  and  sleet  will  bring  to  us. 

# * 

The  two  pianos  which  stood  in  the  armory  have 
been  removed  to  the  new  music  rooms,  and  a hand- 
some new  Chickering  grand  piano  takes  their  place. 

* * 

The  choir  promises  to  be  unusually  fine,  a num- 
ber of  good  voices  have  been  found  among  the  new 
comers,  and  all  of  the  old  choir  with  but  two  or  three 
exceptions  have  returned  to  college. 

* * 

Since  the  opening  of  schools,  the  first  and  second 
division  gymnasiums  have  echoed  and  echoed  again 
with  solos,  duets  and  choruses  classical  and  other- 
wise, especially  otherwise.  Singing  at  the  evening 
recreation  is  becoming  very  popular.  These  im- 
promptu concerts  are  very  enjoyable,  and  later  on 
will  be  a source  of  great  amusement  and  recreation 
for  the  whole  division. 

* * 

The  annual  retreat  of  the  students  will  begin  on 
Wednesday,  October  4th.  Rev.  Robert  Fulton,. 
S.  J.,  of  St.  Lawrence’s,  will  be  the  preacher. 
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HE  spirit  of  repose  that  settles  over  Ford- 
ham  during  the  summer  months  was 
pleasantly  broken  by  visits  from  many 
of  our  old  friends. 

— Mr.  J.  F.  Clare,  A.B.,  ’89,  together  with  Rev. 
Jas.  Aylward,  ’89,  dropped  in  on  us  quite  unexpect- 
edly to  see  their  old  Professor,  Fr.  Quirk.  Unfor- 
tunately he  was  not  at  home,  so  they  promised  to 
call  again.  Fr.  Aylward  called,  but  business  re- 
quired Mr.  Clare’s  presence  in  Chicago,  where  he 
holds  the  responsible  position  of  Assistant  Prosecut- 
ing Attorney.  We  expect  to  hear  from  him  soon. 

— Mr.  P.  Lynch,  ’89,  also  called  upon  us.  We 
expect  that  we  shall  often  have  occasion  to  chroni- 
cle the  visits  of  ’89,  seeing  that  our  new  Vice-presi- 
dent was  and  is  still  much  interested  in  the  class. 

— Mr.  Thomas  Bolan,  who,  though  a graduate  of 
Georgetown,  is  occasionally  seen  at  Fordham,  ex- 
amined with  pleasure  our  electric  plant.  “Tom” 
has  a friend,  an  old  classmate  of  his,  among  the  fac- 
ulty; and  so  when  his  business  of  electrical  engin- 
eer brings  him  up  our  way,  he  must  not  forget  to 
stop  in. 

— Mr.  John  Lunny,  S.J.,  a former  student  of  Ford- 
ham, who  has  just  finished  his  philosophical  studies 
at  Woodstock,  Md.,  spent  a few  hours  with  us  re- 
cently, recalling  memories  of  the  past.  He  is  teach- 
ing at  St.  P'rancis  Xavier’s. 

— On  Sunday,  Aug.  25th,  Mr.  Antonio  Diaz,  of 
Key  West,  Florida,  with  a friend  of  his,  Mr.  Martin- 
ez, of  Habana,  Cuba,  spent  a pleasant  two  hours 
with  us.  Mr.  Diaz  was  a student  here  in  Fr.  Gock- 
eln's  time.  Mr.  Martinez  was  accompanied  by  his 
son,  who  is  to  be  on  the  student’s  roll  next  year. 

— Rev.  P.  McGovern,  S.  J.,  to  whom  Third  Divi- 
sion owes  so  much,  spent  a few  days  with  us  near 
the  end  of  August. 

— We  were  honored  during  the  month  of  August 
by  two  distinguished  visitors,  Rev.  Hector  Pappi 
and  Rt.  Rev.  Donatus  Sparetti.  Dr.  Pappi  spent 
only  an  hour  or  so  with  us,  but  Mgr.  Sparetti  made 
his  retreat  here,  thus  we  had  him  with  us  for  three 
days. 

— Rev.  Wm.  Brett,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Dogmatic 
Theology  in  the  Jesuit  House  of  Studies  at  Wood- 
stock,  was  with  us  for  a day  or  so  last  month. 

— Rev.  S.  Frisbee,  S.  J.,  formerly  rector  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier’s,  took  a peep  at  Fordham,  on  his 
way  South.  He  has  many  friends  among  the  scho- 
lastics, as. was  easily  evidenced  by  the  number  that 
accompanied  him  to  the  College  gate. 


— It  reminded  us  ofold  times  to  see  the  Rev.  John 
Scully,  S.  J.,  our  former  President  and  present  Rec- 
tor of  St.  Joseph’s,  Philadelphia,  strolling  about  the 
grounds.  But  his  was  only  a flying  visit,  and  he 
was  gone  almost  before  we  knew  he  was  here. 

— A real  “Old  Boy”  came  to  see  us  during  the 
month,  Chas.  L Philips,  ’65.  We  would  like  to  see 
a number  follow  Mr.  Philips’  example,  then  perhaps 
our  Alumni  notes  would  gather  interest,  and  being 
interesting  would  draw  closer  the  bonds  that  should 
bind  the  college  graduate  to  his  Alma  mater. 

— Mr.  James  W.  Rafferty,  ’94,  in  a letter  to  one  of 
the  faculty  informs  us  that  he  and  John  Barrington, 
’94,  occupy  the  same  apartments  at  St.  Joseph’s 
Seminary,  Troy,  and  have  made  the  same  class 
“Fordham’s  degrees,”  writes  Mr.  Rafferty,  “ were 
honored  in  a fine  fashion,  and  there  was  no  trouble 
at  all  about  our  entering  the  second  year  of  Philo- 
sophy.” 

— Mr.  Thos.  H.  Barry,  of  Brooklyn,  whom  we  had 
with  us  a year  ago,  has  joined  the  Carmelites.  May 
God  prosper  him  in  his  new  career,  is  the  hearty 
wish  of  his  late  comrades. 

— The  MONTHLY  has  lost  an  assistant  editor,  Sec- 
ond Division  a good  ball  player,  the  college  a good 
student,  but  our  loss  is  Oliver  J.  Hackett’s  gain. 
Oliver  has  received  the  invitation  given  to  the  guest 
at  the  supper,  ‘ Ascende  Superius' . The  invitation 
has  been  accepted  gladly,  generously.  May  God 
put  it  into  his  heart  to  remember  his  less  fortunate 
school-fellows.  Henceforth  our  thoughts  shall  of- 
ten go  to  the  Novitiate  P"redrick,  Md.,  because  our 
Oliver  is  there. 

— Rev.  GeorgeQuinn,  S.  J.,  ’73,  a former  first  pre- 
fect at  Fordham,  spent  a half  day  with  us  about  two 
weeks  ago.  He  was  on  his  way  from  Keyser  Island, 
the  Jesuit  House  of  Retreats,  to  Troy,  where  he  has 
been  stationed  for  some  years. 

— Mr.  Joseph  Duffy,  who  was  a student  here  from 
’7 1 to  ’73,  paid  us  a visit  lately.  “Joe”  is  not  old, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was  a schoolboy  in 
the  seventies.  I suppose  you  want  a reason  for  this 
assertion;  well,  he  came  to  Fordham  on  a “wheel.” 

— Rev.  A.  Monselle,  P.  S.  M.,  Rector  of  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  East  115th 
Street,  called  to  see  Fr.  Wallace,  S.  J.,  about  the 
middle  of  August. 

— Brother  McCluskey,  lnfirmarian  at  Georgetown 
College,  and  Brother  Roche,  who  cured  the  ills  of 
the  Fordham  boy  two  years  ago,  spent  a Sunday  in 
August  with  us. 

— Among  our  other  visitors  we  might  mention  es- 
pecially Rev.  P.  Cassidy,  S.  J.,  Vice-president  of  St. 
Joseph’s  College,  Philadelphia;  Rev.  A.  Emerick, 
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S.  J.,  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Jersey  City;  Rev.  Fr. 
Fontan,  S.  J.,  of  the  South;  Rev.  H.  Denny,  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier's;  Mr.  Charles  V.  Lamb,  S.  J.;  Mr. 
D.  H.  Buel,  S.  J.;  Mr.  F.  de  S.  Howie,  S.  J.;  Mr.  D. 
Quinn,  S.  J. 

— Among  the  new-comers  on  Third  Division,  we 
have  three  little  fellows  from  Canada,  by  the  name 
of  Monk— Harry,  Freddie  and  Jimmy.  The  name 
is  by  no  means  a new  one  on  the  college  roll,  for 
away  back  in  the  sixties  we  had  an  uncle  of  these 
little  fellows,  Edward  C.  Monk,  ’66.  He  has  been 
dead,  though,  for  the  last  twelve  years,  and  the  fact 
was  unknown  to  us  till  his  little  nephews  brought 
it. 

— There  is  another  little  fellow,  a new-comer,  Jo- 
seph Denegre  Martin,  whose  name  recalls  one  in 
honor  among  the  names  of  Fordham’s  graduates. 
William  and  George  Denegre  were  students  here  in 
the  sixties  and  both  graduated  in  ’73,  William  first 
in  the  class;  and  we  are  sure,  though  it’s  not  men- 
tioned, that  George  was  not  far  behind.  Their 
nephew  occupies  the  same  building  that  they  occu- 
pied some  twenty  odd  years  ago,  but  with  this  differ- 
ence that  they  had  private  rooms,  even  before  they 
became  philosophers.  John  will  hardly  enjoy  that 
privilege  till  he  becomes  a philosopher.  The  broth- 
ers have  not  been  here  since  they  graduated,  and 
though  they  found  Fordham  much  changed,  and  for 
the  better,  yet  they  were  able  to  point  out  where 
they  used  to  torment  Fr.  Nobili,  S.  J.,  and  Fr. 
Schemmel,  S.  J.  And,  by  the  way,  that  famous  ’73 
must  have  had  a deal  of  life  in  it,  seeing  that  they 
vanquished  three  Jesuits  in  their  philosophy 
year  before  they  met  their  match  in  the  late  Fr.  Ra- 
cicot,  S.  J.  If  Mr.  William  or  Mr.  George  would 
only  write  for  us  the  reminiscences  of  those  days,  I 
am  sure  we  would  have  some  very  enjoyable  read- 
ing. In  hopes  that  they  will  we  shall  say  no  more 
except  to  add,  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  members 
of  ’73,  that  Mr.  William,  in  partnership  with  another 
old  Fordhamite,  Alpin  J.  Cameron,  ’72,  runs  a large 
woolen  manufacturing  establishment  in  Philadelphia 
and  Mr.  George  is  one  of  the  best  known  lawyers  in 
New  Orleans. 


Oh  sweet  and  comforting  is  Night 
When  the  lights  are  burning  low, 

And  dreamy  heads  on  downy  beds 
Lie  snugly  in  a row. 

While  the  soft-drawn  breath  of  imaged  death 
Comes  whispering  rest  again, 

And  one  faint  snore  alone  is  heard, 

Oh,  Night  is  welcome  then. 

P. 


ffovcllutmensut. 


FIRST  DIVISION  NOTES. 

ELCOME  back,  Class  of  ’95.  We  all  join 
in  extending  you  our  best  wishes,  and  in 
hoping  that  you  will  spend  a most  suc- 
cessful and  happy  year. 

— Mr.  Smith,  S.J.,who  had  been  amongst  us  for  so 
many  years,  has  gone  to  Woodstock,  Md  , where  he 
will  complete  his  studies,  previous  to  ordination. 
Mr.  Mahony,  S.J.,  takes  his  place  as  assistant  prefect 
on  First  Division. 

— Mr.  Howie,  S.J.,  who  was  assistant  prefect  on 
First  Division  last  year,  and  under  whose  directions 
the  MONTHLY  has  gained  such  wide-spread  repute, 
has  been  transferred  to  Sixteenth  St.  College, 
where  he  will  instruct  the  deaf  mutes. 

— An  election  of  officers  for  the  Base  Ball  Team, 
Reading  and  Billard  Rooms,  took  place  on  Wednes- 
day, September  13th,  with  the  following  results: 
For  the  officers  of  the  Base  Ball  Team — Pres.  Thomas 
J.  Calkins,  Vice-Pres.  James  T.  Fisher,  Treas. 
Clarence  M.  Malone,  Cor.  Sec’ry.  Richard  T.  Howard, 
Rec.  Sec'ry.  James  J.  Donovan.  For  the  Reading 
Room,  Pres.  Richard  O.  Hughes,  Vice  Pres.  R.  E. 
Shields,  Treas  John  T.  Delaney,  Sec'ry.  J.  Tufton 
Mason.  For  the  Billiard  Room,  Pres.  Chas.  W. 
Sinnott,  Vice  Pres.  Charles  P.  Carr,  Treas.  Louis  P. 
Callan,  Sec’ry.  John  D.  McCarthy. 

— We  congratulate  the  officers  of  the  Base  Ball 
Team,  Reading,  and  Billiard  Rooms  of  last  year, 
for  the  excellent  way  in  which  they  fulfilled  their 
respective  duties,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  the 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  will  do  as  well. 

— Among  the  old  students  known  to  us  that  have 
visited  Fordham  during  the  past  month  were  : John 
Ryan,  Francis  McSorley,  Michael  Corbett,  Francis 
Weakley,  John  Hardiman  and  Thomas  Garvey.  We 
trust  that  they  will  pay  frequent  visits  to  their  Alma 
Mater. 

— At  a meeting  of  the  candidates  of  the  Fordham 
Base  Ball  Team,  called  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
a captain,  Louis  Tracey  was  unanimously  elected  to 
fill  that  office. 

— With  the  return  of  Manager  Tracey,  and  with 
so  many  candidates,  who  are  all  enthusiastic  over 
the  game,  we  look  forward  to  a strong  eleven,  as 
there  are  fine  prospects  for  a first-class  team. 

— On  Friday  September  14th,  Mass  “ De  Instau- 
ratione  Studiorum,”  was  celebrated  by  the  Reverend 
Father  Rector.  After  Mass  there  was  solemn  Bene- 
diction, the  Reverend  Father  Rector  officiated,  with 
Father  Hughes,  S.J.,  as  Deacon,  and  Mr.  Walsh,  S.J., 
Sub-Deacon. 
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— Out  of  last  year’s  class  of  Philosophy,  James 
Rafferty  and  John  Barrington  have  entered  the 
Seminary  at  Troy;  William  Ferguson,  John  King, 
John  Robinson,  and  Charles  McCafferty  have 
decided  to  study  law,  Finton  Phelan  and  Patrick 
Dwyer  will  study  medicine  in  New  York.  No  word 
has  as  yet  been  received  from  the  rest  of  the  class. 

— At  a meeting  of  the  FORDHAM  MONTHLY 
staff  held  Sunday,  September  16th,  L.  Louis  Tracey, 
’95,  was  unanimously  elected  Editor-in-Chief.  The 
appointment  is  extremely  popular  and  we  wish  the 
new  Editor-in-Chief  every  success. 

Charles  W.  Sinnott,  ’95. 


SECOND  DIVISION  NOTES 

were  agreeably  surprised  on  our  return 
to  find  Mr.  Prendergast,  S.J.  once  more 
on  our  division,  this  time  as  first  prefect. 

—During  the  Summer  vacation  there  has  been  a 
marked  improvement  in  both  the  billiard  and  read- 
ing rooms,  while  the  gymnasium  has  not  been 
neglected. 

— We  are  still  struggling  for  first  place  in  num- 
bers. We  held  the  lead  until  the  Philosophers  re- 
turned. In  a few  days,  however,  we  shall  repair  our 
loss. 

— Twenty-eight  of  those  who  were  on  our  division 
last  year,  augmented  by  fourteen  from  Third  Divi- 
sion, helped  to  make  things  lively  for  the  new 
comers. 

— Our  former  interest  in  tennis  has  not  died  out, 
even  though  several  of  its  greatest  devotees  are 
seeking  fame  elsewhere. 

— The  association  has  been  reorganized  and  it  bids 
fair  to  have  a solid  financial  basis  in  the  near  future. 

— Judging  from  the  number  of  bats  broken,  the  old 
time  base-ball  enthusiasm  has  not  lessened. 

— It  is  to  be  observed  thata  deluge  from  the  pumps 
or  a brisk  rubbing  are  not  sure  remedies  for  base 
ball  bruises.  A round  of  applause  or  a cheer  has  a 
more  encouraging  effect. 

— Although  it  is  evident  that  players  of  three  years 
standing  at  least  know  a little  more  about  foot-ball 
than  one  who  has  never  seen  a ball  inflated,  still  we 
have  some  who  say  they  can  give  us  points.  We  will 
give  them  a chance. 

— Thus  far  the  only  appointments  to  ofificeare  those 
of  Robert  E.  McDonell  and  John  Wingerter  to  the 
billiard  room,  and  Joseph  Daulton,  as  mail  carrier. 
William  Stapleton  manages  the  bell. 

— It  is  wrong  to  enter  our  study  with  a rush,  not 


that  the  prefect  says  so,  but  experience  has  taught 
us  so.  The  floor  has  been  waxed. 

— Our  poor  old  piano  is  dying  an  awful  death. 
Age  and  labor  have  deprived  it  of  its  tone,  still  it 
finds  no  difficulty  in  keeping  time,  somebody  has  re- 
marked, “ and  tune,  too,  with  our  Second  Division 
‘ Glee  Club.’  ” 

Peter  A.  Meagher,  ’98. 


THIRD  DIVISION  NOTES- 

— All  too  soon  September  has  come  upon  us.  How 
is  it  that  time  flies  so  fast  during  vacation,  so  slowly 
during  school  time. 

— Mr.  Lamb,  S.J.,  our  First  Prefect  of  lastyear,  has 
gone  to  Woodstock  College,  Md.,  to  study  theology. 
Mr.  Fleming,  S.J.,  another  of  our  Prefects,  has  gone 
to  the  same  place.  Both  have  our  kindest  wishes. 

— Our  Prefects  for  the  present  year  are  Mr.  Har- 
mon, S.J.,  Mr.  Neary,  S.J.,  and  Mr.  Mulligan,  S.J. 

— The  officers  for  the  present  term  are  : — Billiard 
Room,  Edw.  Swetnam  and  Alfred  O’Donovan ; 
Reading  Room,  Basil  Scott  and  Vivian  McIntosh  ; 
Bowling  Alley,  John  Rogers;  Mail  Carrier,  John 
O’Brien;  Bun  Carrier,  Frank  Sheehy;  Supt.  Denis 
McLaughlin;  Stationery,  Willie  Wall. 

— Several  of  our  young  friends  donned  long  pants 
during  the  Summer  and  are  now  on  Second.  We 
wish  them  joy. 

— There  are  a great  many  new  boys  on  our  Divi- 
sion this  year.  Canada  is  well  represented  among 
them.  Our  three  little  Monks  came  from  there  and 
so  does  Arthur  Brazeau. 

Joseph  Denegre  Martin  comes  all  the  way  from 
New  Orleans.  Two  of  his  uncles  were  on  Third 
Division  twenty  odd  years  ago. 

— We  have  another  young  gentleman  from  Boston, 
Mass.. 

— Several  improvements  have  made  our  Study 
Hall  look  more  cheerful  than  before. 

— Old  Gold  and  Orange  are  our  favorite  colors  this 
year.  The  front  and  parlor  doors  have  been  lately 
adorned  with  them. 

— The  Bowling  Alley  has  been  fixed  up  anew,  and 
under  the  management  of  John  Rogers  we  hope  to 
spend  many  pleasant  hours  there  this  winter. 

— Our  foot-ball  team  has  not  yet  been  formed. 
The  prospects  for  a strong  team  are  very  good. 

— We  played  our  last  game  of  base-ball  yesterday 
with  the  New  York  Juniors.  The  score  was  14  to  7 
in  our  favor.  Carr  Huse  was  our  pitcher,  and  Will 
Campbell  catcher. 
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- — We  have  a musician  and  singer  on  Third  this 
year,  “ Harry,  sing  Sweet  Marie  for  us  again.” 

— We  have  not  started  drill  yet.  The  new  boys 
are  very  anxious  to  start,  but  wait. 

— Messrs.  E.  M.  Hayes  and  W.  M.  Boyle,  both 
of ’95,  are  to  drill  us  this  year. 

Basil  J.  Scott,  1900. 


gau  js>cTt0tav5r  Hotcs. 


— ’94  opens  with  the  Day  Scholars’  contingent 
well  represented.  Several  of  our  last  year’s  mem- 
bers, however,  have  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
boarders. 

— The  rule  still  prevails  that  we  must  all  drill 
this  year.  Some  of  our  number  have  been  pro- 
moted, notably  John  O'Rourke,  who  has  been  made 
1st  lieutenant. 

—We  are  represented  in  the  class  of  Philosophy 
by  John  O’Rourke,  Harding  Fisher,  Daniel  Kiernan 
and  Edward  Connell.  Of  course  we  expect  them 
to  carry  off  all  the  honors  this  year. 

—Rev.  Mr.  Walsh  will  be  our  prefect  for  the  en- 
suing year. 

— On  Friday  the  14th,  Rev.  Fr.  Rector  celebrated 
mass  in  the  chapel.  During  his  discourse  he 
touched  upon  what  was  expected  of  us  during  the 
year.  For  the  remainder  of  the  morning  there  was 
recess. 

Henry  F.  McLaughlin,  ’98. 


£0  Ijtly 

Old  Briar-wood,  thou  vanquisher  of  care! 

How  pleasant  after  study-hall  to  sit 
And  watch  thy  aromatic  spirit  flit 
And  fade  into  the  blue,  the  summer  air 
Made  fragrant  by  its  passing.  Thou  art  fair 
To  me,  Brown  Friend,  and  I Would  not  be  quit 
Of  thee  for  wealth  of  Ind.  For  with  thee  lit, 
Of  earthly  cares  and  toil  I’ll  take  my  share, 

And  gladly. 

Yet  thou  art  not  kind  to  all, 

As  he  can  tell  who  took  thee  yesterday; 

One  puff,  and  o’er  his  laughing  face  a pall 
Of  sorrow  fell,  and  all  too  late  to  stay 
The  tumult  caused  within  I heard  him  call 
For  physic,  and  I put  thee,  Friend,  away. 

T.  M. 


%ibx&x%  |Xotcs. 


URING  the  vacation  the  library  has  been 
thoroughly  renovated.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  new  books  have  been  added, 
among  them  some  of  the  latest  literary 
productions. 

—The  new  library  tickets  correspond  to  the  new 
catalogue  which  was  published  last  year.  The 
tickets,  of  course,  will  be  supplied  by  the  professors; 
the  catalogues  may  be  procured  from  the  librarian 
or  his  assistant.  Mr.  Thomas  O’Shea,  ’96,  has  been 
officially  appointed  Assistant  Librarian. 

— The  library  will  be  opened  as  a reading  room 
on  all  regular  holiday  afternoons,  for  the  use  of  the 
members  of  the  University  Classes  only.  This  gives 
abundant  opportunity  for  members  of  the  Debating 
Society,  Historical  Society,  and  others  to  consult 
references  for  the  preparation  of  debates,  essays  and 
the  like. 

— The  library  days  are:  for  First  Division,  Mon- 
days and  Fridays;  for  Second  Division,  Tuesdays 
and  Saturdays;  for  Third  Division,  Wednesdays. 
The  Day  Scholars  may  come  any  day,  but  only  one 
book  a week  will  be  allowed. 

— The  Librarian  takes  the  present  opportunity  to 
express  his  sincerest  thanks  to  Messrs.  Martin 
Glynn,  ’94;  L.  Louis  Tracy,  ’95;  John  McCarthy,  ’95, 
and  John  Delaney,  97,  who  helped  so  efficiently 
last  year  in  the  preparation  of  the  catalogue.  It 
will  no  doubt  give  them  pleasure  to  know  that  their 
work  is  appreciated  not  only  at  home,  but  abroad 
too,  for  the  catalogue  of  the  Students’  Library  has 
been  highly  praised  by  people  in  places  far  distant 
from  St  John’s,  Fordham. 

— Among  our  new  books  we  must  mention  the 
centenary  volume,  which  has  been  issued  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  the  Stonyhurst  cele- 
bration. Enough  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  ef- 
forts of  those  who  completed  the  work.  The  book 
is  beyond  question  an  honor  to  the  college,,  the  work 
of  the  editor,  Fr.  Gerard,  S.  J.,  and  the  publishers, 
being  everything  that  one  could  desire.  Fr.  Ger- 
ard’s account  is  full  of  interest  even  for  one  who  has 
never  known  Stonyhurst.  The  arrangement  and  se- 
lection of  matter  is  in  accordance  with  the  most  ju- 
dicious tastes.  To  outline  briefly  the  contents  of  the 
volume,  we  may  state  simply  that  the  first  chapter 
opens  with  an  account  of  the  college  during  its  life 
on  the  continent,  followed  by  another  on  customs, 
studies,  games,  etc.  Then  appears  the  history  of 
Stonyhurst  previous  to  the  existence  of  the  college 
there,  after  which  naturally  comes  the  story  of  the 
English  foundation,  with  a chapter  on  the  difficulties 
of  the  undertaking.  The  next  chapter  deals  es- 
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pecially  with  the  history  of  the  buildings,  improve- 
ments and  accommodations  of  the  school,  while  the 
following  treats  of  college  discipline  and  the  boy’s 
sports.  The  eighth  chapter  is  a biographical  sketch 
of  Stonyhurst’s  greatest  students;  and  immediately 
afterward  we  are  given  an  account  of  the  articles  of 
value  and  interest  to  be  found  within  the  college 
walls.  Finally  a chapter  is  devoted  to  the  surround- 
ings of  Stonyhurst,  its  geology,  botany  and  zoology, 
and  the  narrative  ends  with  a description  of  the  dif- 
ferent observatories  of  the  college,  thgether  with  a 
history  of  the  work  accomplished  in  these  depart- 
ments. A few  notes  and  appendices  of  unusual  in- 
terest close  the  volume.  The  paper,  illustrations 
and  printing  are  of  the  finest  quality.  In  short,  it  is 
a book  which  commends  itself  at  once  to  the  reader 
and  repays  him  well  for  a close  perusal. 


Exchanges. 


are  not  as  well  acquainted  yet  with  ‘ Our 
Young  People’  as  we  hope  to  be,  but 
certainly  Father  Reilly  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated and  we,  too,  shall  look  with 


pleasure  for  the  tales  of  the  traveller. 

— “ Short  Stories  ” for  September  offers  us  on  its 
first  pages,  under  the  title  of  “ Foin  Souvage,”  a 
beautiful  Catholic  tale  of  old  French-Canada.  The 
simple  but  charming  narrative  of  the  heroic  sacrifice 
of  the  little  Gabrielle  in  refreshing  and  elevating  in 
these  days  of  sordid  selfishness.  A.  L.  Harris’  “A 
Comedy  in  Crape  ” in  the  same  number,  is  a comical 
sketch  of  the  first  order,  the  study  in  character  being 
remarkably  good. 

—The  September  “ Current  Literature  ” has  many 
good  things  in  its  numerous  pages.  The  sketch  of 
George  Du  Maurier,  in  particular,  is  very  acceptable. 
The  poems  of  Francis  S.  Saltus,  however,  quoted  on 
page  22 1 , offer  very  little  foundation  for  the  extra- 
vagant praises  of  that  writer  found  on  a preceding 
page. 

— We  shall  be  looking  in  a few  days  for  the  inter- 
esting little  paper  published  by  the  students  of  Holy 
Cross.  It  was  called  Holy  Cross  Purple,  what  the 
new  name  will  be  we  are  anxious  to  see.  It  is  easy 
to  say,  improve  on  the  name,  but  not  so  easy  to  tell 
how.  The  old  name  suggests  a sign  we  once  saw  : 
“ Vegetables  and  Second  Hand  Clothing.” 

— A new  magazine  has  mace  its  appearance  on  our 
‘ Exchange  table,’  large  enough  not  to  escape  our 
notice  even  in  the  dim  twilight  when  first  we  saw  it. 


It  has,  fortunately,  something  more  than  length  of 
page  to  recommend  it  It  contains  much  interesting 
news  about  the  Catholic  Societies  in  and  about  Phila- 
delphia, to  chronicle  which  it  has  been  put  forth. 
The  June  number  promised  a great  deal,  but  never 
has  a promise  been  so  magnificently  kept.  The  July 
number  has  outdone  all  promises.  In  one  month 
“ Catholic  Societies  ” has  leaped  from  infancy  to  age 
and  to-day  can  compare  favorably  with  any  Catholic 
monthly  in  the  country.  We  wish  it  the  measure  of 
success  that  the  importance  of  its  mission  deserves. 


©bittutvg. 


EATH  visited  the  college  during  the  Sum- 
mer and  took  from  us  Bro.  Hefifele,  or  as 
we  knew  him,  ‘Old  Bro.  Carpenter’  — 
Old,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  other 
Bro.  Carpenter,  Bro.  Rogers.  Some  of  our  day 
scholars  will  miss  the  words  of  advice  and  encour- 
agement that  Bro.  Heffele  knew  so  well  when  to 
give,  to  help  them  on  in  virtue  and  learning. 

R.  I.  P. 


Bernard  P.  Kernan,  A.M.,  ’6 j , departed  this  life  at 
St.  Vincent’s  Hospital  about  three  months  ago  of 
heart  failure,  after  having  passed  through  a severe 
attack  of  pneumonitis.  We  thank  our  correspondent, 
Mr.  Donohue,  for  communicating  to  us  the  news  of 
his  friend’s  death,  which,  but  for  his  kindness  and 
thoughtfulness,  would  have  entirely  escaped  us. 
We  offer  to  his  grieving  relatives  and  friends  our 
heartfelt  condolence.  Let  us  pray  for  our  dead 
alumnus,  that  in  our  turn  we  may  not  be  forgotten. 
May  he  rest  in  peace. 


NOTICE. 

Subscribers  are  requested  to  notify  us  of  any 
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Bright  Angel  sent  thro’  God’s  munificence 
To  guide  tny  steps  and  with  me  ever  dwell — 

Thy  mission  Sin’s  fell  inroads  to  repel  ; 

To  foster  faith  and  right  and  innocence  ; 

Who  keepest  constant  vigil  for  defence 
Against  the  unrelenting  foes  of  Hell, 

In  thy  mild  presence,  Prince  imperial, 

My  vows  I send  with  heart  felt  penitence. 

May  I thy  admonitions  ever  heed 
And  like  Tobias  be  submissive  led. 

Urge  me  to  dare  each  good  and  noble  deed, 

And  scorn  foul  sin  for  which  my  Savior  bled. 

Let  me  from  all  Earth’s  siren  snares  recede 
And  taught  by  thee,  the  path  of  virtue  tread. 

W.  Boyle,  ’95. 


©Itev  Wizufizll  Holmes. 


HE  Autocrat  is  dead.  October’s  gray  skies 
look  down  no  more  upon  the  happy  fea- 
tures of  that  famous  and  genial-hearted 
sage.  Friend  and  critic  are  echoing  his 
praises  in  varied  strains.  So  well,  moreover,  have 
they  executed  this  task,  that  we  are  at  a loss  to  find 
words  to  honor  him.  Still,  in  the  desire  to  mingle 
with  this  common  eulogy  some  small  tribute  to  the 
worth  of  asterling  man  and  an  accomplished  scholar, 
we  are  tempted  to  give  expression  to  our  sentiments 
on  the  character  of  Doctor  Holmes  as  a man,  and 
upon  his  ability  as  a poet  and  an  essayist. 

“ A merry  heart  is  acontinual  feast,”  the  wise  man 
says.  How  sumptuous  then  must  have  been  the 
banquet  afforded  to  his  countless  admirers  by  the 
laughter-loving  heart  of  this  ever  mirthful  sage  ! 
Those  who  have  known  him  through  his  works  have 
not  failed  to  detect  that  bright,  sunny  nature  which 
shone  out  through  all  he  wrote.  And  those  who 
have  come  into  immediate  contact  with  this  most 
gentle-minded  physician  can  well  bear  witness  to 
the  cheerfulness  which  characterizes  Dr.  Holmes  all 
over  the  English  speaking  world  ! 

“ Simple  in  youth,  but  not  austere  in  age, 

Calm,  but  not  cold,  and  cheerful  though  a sage  ; 

Too  true  to  flatter,  and  too  kind  to  sneer, 

And  only  just  when  seemingly  severe. 

So  gently  blending  courtesy  and  art 

That  wisdom’s  lips  seemed  borrowing  friendship’s  heart.” 


Far  more  fitly  could  he  have  said  this  of  himself, 
than  of  any  other  ; for  to  us  he  seems  to  embody 
learning  without  affection,  wisdom  without  self- 
complaceny,  and  an  abundance  of  wit  and  good 
humor  without  the  coarseness  so  noticeable  in  others. 
Just  as  it  is  the  office  of  the  doctor,  when  engaged  in 
his  professional  duties,  to  scatter  comfort  and  good 
cheer  along  the  path  he  trods  ; so  too,  it  is  the  part 
of  the  doctor,  when  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  to 
infuse  new  life  and  vigor  into  our  literature.  This 
fact  seems  to  have  been  the  guiding  star  in  Dr. 
Holmes’  literary  career.  A pleasant  humor  kept 
continually  bubbling  forth  in  the  man  and  in  his 
writings  ; and  this  it  was  that  served  to  make  them 
both  welcome  visitors  to  every  one,  at  every  time, 
and  in  every  place. 

Dr.  Holmes’  wit  and  humor  were,  what  is  remark- 
able, seldom  if  ever  offensive.  He  was,  besides  a man 
of  great  individuality.  He  aimed  at  “things  un- 
attempted yet  in  prose  or  rhyme,”  and  with  such  a 
measure  of  success  that  he  has  become  a model  for 
many  of  our  latter-day  essayists  and  verse-makers. 
For  his  was  an  entirely  new  order  of  wit  and  satire. 
With  this  faculty  for  writing,  he  combined  great 
depth  of  learning,  and  the  skill  and  tact  of  the  pro- 
fessor. 

“ A loving  soul  to  every  task  he  brought 
That  sweetly  mingled  with  the  lore  he  taught.” 

The  Breakfast  Table  series  furnish  us  with  con- 
vincing proof  of  his  insightinto  the  modern  sciences, 
while  many  medical  works  and  treatises  remain  be- 
hind him  as  a monument  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
“ Ars  Medicinas.” 

Apart  from  his  intellectual  accomplishments, 
however,  Holmes  was  also  a man  of  high  moral  en- 
dowments. No  trace  of  anything  contrary  to  virtue 
can  be  found  in  any  of  his  works — a characteristic, 
which  many  of  our  contemporary  writers  would  do 
well  to  imitate.  And  while  he  set  such  an  excellent 
example  himself,  his  detestation  of  the  appearance 
of  this  trait  in  other  authors  is  also  worthy  of  note. 
Listen  to  how  he  scores  Zola  : “ When  a realistic 
writer  like  Zola  surprises  his  reader  into  a kind  of 
knowledge  he  never  thought  of  wishing  for,  he  some- 
times harms  him  more  than  he  has  any  idea  of  doing. 
He  wants  to  produce  a sensation  and  leaves  a per- 
manent disgust  not  to  be  got  rid  of  . . . Expres- 
sions and  thoughts  of  a certain  character  stain  the 
fibre  of  the  thinking  organ,  and  in  some  degree 
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affect  the  hue  of  every  idea  that  passes  through  the 
discolored  tissue.” 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say  just  what  religious 
belief  he  professed,  but  perhaps  Unitarianism  was 
most  adopted  to  his  liking.  We  have  himself  as 
authority  for  the  statement  that  few  preachers  could 
suit  his  taste.  His  recollections  of  some  of  the 
ministers  whom  he  saw  at  his  father’s  home  when 
a boy,  form  at  once  amusing  and  interesting  reading. 
“ The  priest  holds  his  own,”  he  asserts  in  the  Poet 
at  the  Breakfast  Table,  “but  the  minister  is  coming 
down  every  generation  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  level 
of  the  common  citizen.”  For  the  Catholic  Church 
as  a wonderful  institution,  he  had  some  degree  of 
respect,  but  nothing  beyond.  Just  as  Dr.  Holmes’ 
style  is  one  peculiar  to  himself,  so  also  had  he  queer 
and  strange  ideas  of  religion,  having  given  himself 
over  to  the  theory  that  “ Catholicism  or  Protestant- 
ism is  a good  deal  a matter  of  race.” 

In  one  or  two  passages  in  his  writings  he  lets  his 
prejudices  against  the  Catholic  Church  assert  them- 
selves ; though  perhaps  it  were  better  to  consider 
such  sayings  as  the  necessary  off-shoot  of  deep- 
rooted  puritanic  principles  and  associations,  than  as 
the  real  progeny  of  the  light-hearted  Professor’s 
brain.  Whatever  his  religious  tendencies  however, 
he  acknowledged  a divine  influence  when  he  sang  : 

“ If  word  of  mine  another’s  gloom  has  brightened 
Through  my  dumb  lips  the  heaven-sent  message  came  ; 

If  hand  of  mine  another’s  task  has  lightened 
It  felt  the  guidance  that  it  dare  not  claim.” 

Does  Dr.  Holmes’  name  deserve  to  be  placed  in 
the  galaxy  of  famous  poets  of  the  mother  tongue  ? 
If  we  consider  the  title  of  poet  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  enshrines  the  name  of  Tennyson,  Wordsworth  and 
Longfellow,  then  not  even  the  most  extravagant 
admirer  of  Holmes  would  crown  him  with  a dignity 
so  unbecoming  and  so  undeserved.  What,  then, 
is  his  position  among  the  writers  of  verse  ? A poet 
of  occasion,  and  a rhetorician  in  metre  and  rhyme 
are  the  estimates  which  critics  have  placed  upon  his 
metrical  works.  He  himself  thought  he  was  “ a florist 
in  verse,”  and  at  another  time  very  humorously  re- 
marked : 

“ Our  friends  will  come  with  anxious  faces 
To  see  our  blankets  off,  no  doubt 
And  trot  us  out,  to  show  our  paces.” 

Whatever  be  the  excellence  of  his  verse,  he  holds 
withal  a dearer  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
than  do  many  of  those  who  are  more  worthy  of  the 
appellation  of  poet.  Happy  and  sweet  were  the  songs 
that  he  sang  ; tears  and  smiles  were  their  just  re- 
ward. It  was,  perhaps,  the  knowledge  of  the  good 
he  was  effecting,  that  kept  him  ever  in  the  bloom 
and  vigor  of  youth,  and  preserved  him  comparatively 


free  of  pain  or  ill  throughout  his  life  ? Well  has  an 
admirer  said  : 

“ There  in  our  dear  poet  both  are  blended 
Ripe  age  begun,  yet  golden  youth  not  ended, 

Even  as  his  song,  the  willowy  scent  of  spring 
Doth  blend  with  autumn’s  tender  mellowing 
And  mixes  praise  with  satire,  tears  with  fun, 

In  strains  that  ever  delicately  run  ; 

So  musical  and  wise,  page  after  page 
The  sage  a minstrel  grows,  the  bard  a sage,” 

The  name  of  Holmesshould  ever  be  dear  to  college 
men.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  he  has  many  times 
shown  his  love  for  the  college  of  his  boyhood,  he 
has  been  in  great  part  instrumental  in  instilling  that 
feeling  of  individual  pride  and  emulation,  which  is 
so  noticeable  in  educational  institutions  of  to-day. 
Therefore,  we  think,  especial  favor  must  attach  to 
the  songs  that  he  chanted  for  the  famous  class  of 
’29,  whose  achievements  he  was  ever  fond  of  cele- 
brating with  his  Muse.  One  of  the  quaintest  of  these 
conceits  is  that  which  runs  : 

“ Bibamus  ad  classem  vocatam  “ The  Boys  ” 

Eorum  tutorem,  cui  nomen  est  “ Noyes  ” 

Et  floreant,  valeant,  vigeant  tarn 
Non  Peircius  ipse  enumeret  quam  ! ” 

Upon  “Old  Ironsides,”  his  first  public  effort  in 
verse  rests  his  fame.  What  a grand  foundation  this 
for  the  superstructure  of  his  glory  ! Admirers  of 
the  ‘One  Hoss  Shay’  can  be  counted  by  hundreds  ; 
‘The  Sun,’  ‘The  Shadow’  and  ‘The  Boys’  have 
their  own  coterie  of  friendly  critics.  “ The  Cham- 
bered Nautilus”  was  the  poets  own  favorite,  and  upon 
this  and  ‘ The  Voiceless’  some  base  their  claim  that 
Holmes  was  a true  poet.  The  old  gambrel  roof 
house,  where  he  first  wrote,  “ stans  pede  in  uno,”  he 
has  immortalized  in  his  verse.  Odes  to  Wordsworth, 
Shelly,  Keats,  Moore,  and  to  some  of  his  contem- 
porary poets  are  fit  acknowledgments  of  the  genius 
of  those,  to  whom  they  were  inscribed.  Moore’s 
melodies  had  some  special  favor  with  him.forhehas 
written  two  or  three  lays  in  his  honor  : 

“ “ Let  Erin  remember,”  the  echoes  are  calling, 

Through  the  “Vale  of  Avoca  ” the  waters  are  rolled, 

“ The  Exile  ” laments  while  the  night  dews  are  falling, 

“ The  Morning  of  Life  ” dawns  again  as  of  old.” 

But  if  Dr.  Holmes’  verse  has  won  for  him  such 
great  fame  and  good  favor,  what  must  be  said  of  his 
work  as  an  essayist?  For  certainly  his  essays  are 
his  most  valuable  contribution  to  our  literature.  In 
these  his  innate  wit  and  humor  have  free  scope,  and 
are  unhampered  by  the  laws  of  rhyme.  There  is 
withal  something  so  natural  and  life-like  and  true  in 
them,  that  we  feel  as  though  we  ourselves  are  con- 
cerned in  all  that  they  contain.  The  pictures  of  his 
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characters  are  those  which  have  been  often  presented 
to  us,  or  which  can  be  readily  conceived.  The  type 
of  “ That  Boy  ” is  most  commonplace  ; the  “ Schere- 
zerade  ” or  overworked  novel-writer  can  be  easily 
brought  to  our  imagination  ; and  the  “Landlady”  is 
none  other  than  a more  polished,  modernized  Mrs. 
Bardell.  Thus  it  is  with  all  the  characters  that  have 
been  rendered  famous  by  the  Autocrat,  the  Profes- 
sor and  the  Poet. 

The  power  of  speaking  the  truth  in  love,  and  of 
brightening  his  discourse  with  flashes  of  ever-present 
wit,  have  accorded  him  a special  position  among 
latter-day  essayists.  He  was  ever  fond  of  breaking 
from  one  thought  to  another,  without  fully  complet- 
ing the  first — in  such  a way  however  as  to  leave  his 
meaning  no  way  doubtful.  Many  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  Autocrat  and  of  his  younger  associates,  the 
Professor  and  the  Poet,  have  been  moulded  into  our 
language,  and  are  now  recognized  as  maxims  of  our 
tongue.  In  “ sin  has  many  tools,  but  a lie  is  the 
handle  which  fits  them  all  ” we  have  an  apt  example. 
In  another  of  his  essays,  he  pays  a compliment  to 
the  genius  of  Homer,  and  with  a very  known  after- 
remark declares  that  “ Homer  need  not  have  died  in 
his  destitute  condition,  if  he  could  have  appeared  at 
the  Boston  Music  Hall  for  one  Jiight  only!'  But  to 
appreciate  fully  all  the  good  things  of  these  three 
sages,  it  is  necessary  for  one  to  hear  them  at  the 
Breadfast  Table  for  himself.  No  amount  of  quota- 
tion or  description  can  give  the  genuine  pleasure 
which  one  gets  from  reading  that  celebrated  series. 

Of  his  novels  we  shall  not  speak.  They  have 
added  nothing  to  his  fame.  These  with  “the  Mem- 
oirs of  J.  Lathrop  Motley  ” and  his  treatise  on  Medi- 
cine comprise  the  balance  of  his  literary  labors.  Cer- 
tainly his  was  a life  well-spent,  and  if  we  are  to  judge 
a man  by  the  amount  of  good  which  he  effects.  Dr. 
Holmes  can  not  but  obtain  from  all  of  us  a most  satis- 
factory verdict.  The  world  was  better  for  his  having 
lived,  and  the  words  of  praise  he  once  spoke  of  an- 
other may  very  fittingly  be  applied  to  himself  : “ The 
work  of  his  busy  hands  is  done  ; the  sound  of  his 
cheerful  voice  is  heard  no  more  ; his  smile  will  never 
welcome  us  again  ; the  benediction  of  his  presence 
will  no  more  hallow  our  friendly  meetings.  . . . 

It  may  seem  as  if  too  much  had  been  made  of  his 
virtues  and  graces.  But  all  that  has  been  said  is  no 
more  than  those  that  knew  him  are  saying ; and  less 
— how  much  less  ! — than  such  a life  is  entitled  to 
claim.  To  other  hands  which  will  fill  out  this  im- 
perfect outline  and  add  color  to  these  scarcely-tinted 
features,  which  will  show  his  intellect  in  its  full  pro- 
portions, his  labors  in  their  entire  extent,  his 
thoughts  in  their  complete  expression,  his  character 
in  its  noble  sincerity,  the  sweet  resemblance  of 
< Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  ’ is  commended.” 

Edw.  M.  Hayes,  ’95. 


%tl  ^cjeljeratum. 


Mentitur,  qui  te  vitiosum,  Zoile,  dicit  ; 

Non  vitiosus  homo  es,  Zoile,  sed  vitium. 

M.  Martialis,  Lib.  XI. 

TO  ZOLA. 

Who  calls  you  vicious,  Zola,  puts  it  mild  ; 

Not  vicious,  Zola,  Vice  you’re  better  styled. 

M.  Partialis. 


glte  Historical  (groundwork  of 
ug son's  “(Pmhgr  of  tkc  %i$x\ 
fprifladj e." 


HE  minute  description  of  the  “ Charge  of 
the  Light  Brigade”  at  Balaclavain  King- 
lake’s  “Invasion  of  the  Crimea”  forms, 
perhaps,  the  most  interesting  chapter  in 
this  valuable  work.  The  charge  was  made  on  Oct. 
25,  1854,  during  the  battle  of  Balaclava.  Those  who 
would  get  a clear  idea  of  the  valley  in  which  the 
charge  was  made,  have  only  to  lay  down  upon  the 
ground  in  their  mind  a capital  H. 

The  left  and  right  strokes  of  the  H,  are  the  ridges 
which  enclosed  the  valley.  At  the  bottom  between 
the  two  strokes  is  stationed  the  Light  Brigade  be- 
fore the  charge.  At  the  points  where  the  crossline 
touches  the  parallels,  were  posted  two  of  the  Russian 
batteries,  whilst  a third  Russian  battery  was  situated 
between  the  tops  of  the  parallel  lines. 

“ Forward  the  Light  Brigade  ” 

“ Charge  for  the  guns  ! ” 

said  the  gallant  Lord  Cardigan,  and  the  guns  of  the 
last  mentioned  battery  was  the  object  of  attack. 

As  the  Light  Brigade  advanced,  the  Russians 
opened  on  them  from  the  guns  in  the  redoubt  on  the 
right,  with  rapid  volleys  of  musketry.  They  swept 
proudly  past,  glittering  in  the  morning  sun  in  all 
the  pride  and  splendour  of  war.  It  was  ten  min- 
utes past  eleven.  Surely  that  handful  of  men  were 
not  going  to  charge  an  army  in  position  ? 

“ Forward,  the  Light  Brigade  ! ” 

Was  there  a man  dismayed  ? 

Not  though  the  soldier  knew 
Some  one  had  blundered  ; 

Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 

Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 

Theirs  but  to  do  and  die. 

They  advanced  in  two  lines, quickeningtheir  pace 
as  they  neared  the  enemy.  At  the  distance  of  1,200 
yards  the  whole  line  of  the  enemy  belched  forth. 
From  thirty  iron  mouths,  a flood  of  smoke  and  flame 
leapt  out,  through  which  hissed  the  deadly  balls. 
Big  gaps  were  made  in  the  ranks.  Steeds  were  fly- 
ing wounded  and  riderless  across  the  plain.  They 
are  now  exposed  to  the  fire  of  three  batteries. 
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Cannon  to  right  of  them, 

Cannon  to  left  of  them, 

Cannon  in  front  of  them. 

The  first  line  was  broken — it  was  joined  by  the 
second,  they  never  halted  or  checked  their  speed 
for  an  instant.  Onward,  through  a cloud  of  smoke 
and  dust  they  ride, 

“ Into  the  jaws  of  death,” 

“ Into  the  mouth  of  Hell.” 

Then  suddenly  as  they  perceive  the  Russian  battery 
ahead  of  them — 

Flashed  all  their  sabres  bare", 

Flashed  as  they  turned  in  air, 

Sabring  the  gunners  there 
Charging  an  army,  while 
All  the  world  wondered. 

Yes,  in  an  instant,  with  an  ungoverned  rush,  the 
Light  Brigade  broke  into  the  battery.  They  rode 
up  to  the  guns  and  dashed  between  them,  cutting 
down  the  gunners  as  they  tried  to  wheel  their  guns 
off.  They  even  threw  the  ranks  of  the  formidable 
Russian  cavalry,  which  had  been  posted  in  the  rear 
of  the  battery,  into  utter  confusion, — 

Plunged  in  the  battery-smoke, 

Right  through  the  line  they  broke  ; 

Cossack  and  Russian 

Reeled  from  the  sabre-stroke 
Shattered  and  sundered. 

Then  they  are  forced  to  retreat.  At  this  very  mo- 
ment, a regiment  of  Russian  Lancers  was  hurled 
upon  their  flank.  They  were  now  hemmed  in  on 
every  side.  In  front  of  them  and  on  the  rising 
grounds  which  surrounded  the  valley,  on  either  flank, 
bodies  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry  and  infantry  could  be 
seen.  The  Light  Brigade  charged  again  but  in  the 
opposite  direction.  It  is  with  desperation  for  they 
know  unless  they  break  through  the  barrier  in  front 
of  them,  all  will  be  lost. 

They  rode  straight  at  the  Lancers  cutting  their 
way  through  with  fearful  loss.  Slowly  they  straggled 
up  the  valley.  Their  horses  were  cruelly  jaded. 
Besides  being  scanty  in  numbers,  the  Light  Brigade 
was  by  this  time,  broken  up  into  small  groups.  But 
they  are  no  longer  an  easy  mark  for  the  enemy’s 
gunners. 

The  last  trial  which  the  soldiers  passed  through, 
was  that  of  riding  for  their  lives,  with  the  torment  of 
being  forced  to  ride  slowly.  They  had  to  toil  up  the 
hill  under  a heavy  fire.  The  best  their  horses  could 
do  was  a laggard,  and  always  decreasing  pace. 
When  the  foremost  of  them  heard  a cheer.  Yes,  and 
it  was  an  English  cheer.  And  a shattered  fragment 
of  the  once  4th  Light  Dragoons  was  safe. 

The  Light  Brigade  numbered  673  horsemen  when 
it  went  into  the  valley.  When  it  returned,  195  men 
were  mounted  and  safe. 

The  brave  Captain  Nolan,  as  he  rode  in  advance 


of  the  first  line,  cheering  on  his  men,  was  killed  by 
the  first  shot.  There  also  fell  the  youthful  Lord 
Fitzgibbon,  a full-size  bronze  statue  of  whom  with 
sword  in  hand  to-day  ornaments  the  approach  to  the 
beautiful  Sarsfield  Bridge  in  the  city  of  Limerick. 
The  onset,  the  combat,  and  the  retreat  lasted  twenty 
minutes.  Half  forgotten  already,  the  origin  of  the 
Light  Cavalry  charge  is  fading  away,  yet 

“ When  can  their  glory  fade? 

Honor  the  charge  they  made, 

Honor  the  Light  Brigade, 

Noble  Six  Hundred  ! ” 

Lewis  W.  Callan,  ’98. 


% mistt  to  tlto  Rattan. 


“ I am  in  Rome  ! oft  as  the  morning  ray 
Visits  these  eyes,  waking,  at  once  I cry 
Whence  this  excess  of  joy  ? What  has  befallen  me  ? 

And  from  within  a thrilling  voice  replies — 

Thou  art  in  Rome  ! ” — Rogers. 

the  interested  observer,  there  are  many 
places  in  Europe,  well  worthy  of  his  at- 
tention and  careful  study,  but  among  her 
old  and  historic  cities,  there  is  not  one 
which  possesses  such  rare  objects  of  interest,  such 
artistic  gems  of  painting  and  sculpture  as  Rome. 
Not  only  is  she  entitled  to  pre-eminence  for  these 
qualities,  but  we  must  remember  also  that  she  was 
once  the  “Mistress  of  the  world,”  and  that  at  the 
present  day  she  is  looked  up  to  as  the  head  and 
centre  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  If  then 
she  possesses  so  many  attractions  to  the  ordinary 
tourist,  how  great  must  be  the  interest  the  Catholic 
finds  within  her  ancient  walls.  Not  only  can  one 
wonder  at  the  Catacombs  and  the  Coliseum,  the 
cradles  of  our  religion,  but  also  at  St.  Peter’s  and  at 
that  pile  of  all  most  interesting  the  Vatican.  It  is 
of  this,  and  its  occupant,  the  present  Pope  that  we 
wish  to  speak. 

Driving  along  through  the  Corso  we  soon  reach 
the  Tiber  and  crossing  near  the  tomb  of  Hadrian  we 
come  in  a short  time  to  St.  Peter’s.  Alighting  from 
our  conveyance,  we  enter  the  colonnade  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  cathedral  and  find  ourselves  at  the 
massive  doors  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  Vatican. 
Here  we  show  our  permits,  and  immediately  pass  on 
between  two  companies  of  the  Swiss  guard,  dressed 
in  fantastical  costumes,  and  being  anything  but 
military  in  appearance.  After  having  surveyed  the 
guard — and  we  may  add,  having  been  critically  sur- 
veyed by  them — we  pass  on,  wondering  at  the  great 
length  of  the  passage,  and  admiring  at  a distance  the 
large  circular  window  of  beautifully  stained  glass, 
through  which  the  fierce  rays  of  the  Italian  sun,  fall 
softened  and  subdued  on  the  marble  steps,  coloring 
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them  in  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow.  Ascending 
several  long  but  easy  flights  of  marble  steps,  we 
meet  the  chief  chamberlain,  who  escorts  us  to  a large 
waiting  room.  Having  some  time  to  wait,  we  pro- 
fitably pass  the  time  in  examining  the  beautiful 
paintings  which  cover  the  walls  and  ceiling.  Some 
of  them  are  really  grand  and  go  to  show  how  the 
Popes  have  fostered  the  fine  arts  through  past  ages. 
All  the  rooms  which  are  accessible  to  visitors  are 
decorated  in  the  same  manner.  The  paintings  repre- 
sent either  some  scene  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
or  are  forcible  reminders  of  the  holiness  of  some  of 
her  children  who  have  been  long  since  raised  to  her 
altars. 

Our  attention  is  now  drawn  from  the  paintings  by 
the  sound  of  martial  tread,  and,  seeking  the  cause, 
we  soon  behold  a squad  of  the  Swiss  guard,  escort- 
ing a Cardinal  from  one  chamber  to  another.  More 
follow  in  a few  minutes,  then  come  some  bishops 
and  monsignors,  and  finally  the  chamberlain  who  is 
to  conduct  us  to  the  private  chapel  where  we  are  to 
hear  Mass.  As  the  Pope  is  to  celebrate  we  are  eager 
and  anxious  to  enter.  The  chapel  is  of  medium  size, 
and  the  walls  are  hung  with  red  silken  tapestries. 
At  the  far  end  is  a small  marble  altar,  severe  in  its 
simplicity.  Behind  and  at  the  sides  hang  heavy  silk 
curtains,  hiding  the  entrance  from  view.  The  ceil- 
ings are  covered  with  golden  mouldings,  while  here 
and  there  small  pictures  relieve  the  brightness  of  the 
gilt. 

Many  others  have  arrived  before  us  thegentlemen  in 
evening  dress  the  ladies  in  black,  forming  a pictur- 
esque sight  as  the  sombre  black  brings  out  in  con- 
trast the  red  and  white  of  those  about  the  altar.  But 
now  it  is  a few  minutes  of  eight,  and  at  that  hour  the 
Pope  is  to  begin  Mass.  Messengers  come  in  and 
noiselessly  move  here  and  there,  and  then  silently 
withdraw.  Others  come  bearing  the  vessels  and  the 
vestments  to  be  used.  Watches  are  hurriedly 
glanced  at — two  minutes  of  eight,  His  holiness  is 
known  to  be  punctual  to  the  minute.  The  prelates 
look  anxiously  at  the  entrance.  The  Swiss  guard 
about  the  altar,  resplendant  in  handsome  uniforms( 
differing  greatly  in  military  behavior  and  precision 
from  those  at  the  entrance  below,  seem  to  assume 
the  perfection  of  the  military  pose,  as  they  stand  im- 
movable. All  the  high  officials  stand  silently  in 
their  places.  A hush  and  a grave  silence  comes  over 
all — a death-like  silence — broken  only  nowandthen 
by  a sigh  or  moan  of  nervous  excitement.  Suddenly 
light  foot-falls  are  heard,  quick  and  distinct,  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer,  following  each  other  in  quick 
succession, — a moment, — the  curtains  are  drawn 
apart,  an  image  in  white  immediately  appears  and  the 
Vicar  of  Christ,  Leo  the  Thirteenth,  stands  before 
us. 

The  tension  with  which  our  minds  were  held  is 


released;  and  all  lean  forward  toseehim  who  governs 
us  all,  who  holds  the  position  next  to  God  Himself. 
We  see  him  a person  small  and  feeble,  yet  deriving 
dignity  from  a carriage  which  clearly  denotes  power, 
and  self-possession  ; with  a high  forehead,  large, 
keen  and  brilliant  eyes;  a mouth  firm,  but  at  the  same 
time  expressing  simplicity  and  gentleness  ; a face, 
pale,  expressing  more  of  a marble  coldness  than  life, 
in  which  piety,  wisdom  and  thoughtfulness  can  be 
clearly  traced;  thus  he  appears  before  us  forming  so 
striking  a figure  that  we  are  able  to  form  a complete 
picture  of  him  in  an  instant.  As  he  walks  with  very 
rapid  and  short  steps,  stooped  with  age,  he  seems 
very  feeble.  His  lips  move  as  if  in  prayer,  and  now 
and  then  a sound  escapes  from  them.  Seemingly 
unmindful  of  those  who  are  watching  every  move,  he 
proceeds  to  the  front  of  the  altar.  Assistants  now 
robe  him  in  the  vestments,  and  in  a very  short  time 
Mass  begins.  We  are  now  surprised  exceedingly 
to  hear,  as  he  chants  the  opening  psalm,  such  clear, 
loud  tones,  coming  from  so  slight  and  feeble  a being, 
and  as  the  service  progresses,  the  idea  enters  our 
minds  that  he  is  notin  reality  so  feeble  as  he  appears; 
and  this  thought  is  strengthened  still  more  as  the 
Mass  goes  on. 

It  is  now  time  for  the  blessing  and  as  he  turns 
around  toward  the  kneeling  audience,  he  raises  his 
hand,  not  now  trembling,  and  with  a strong  and 
graceful  motion,  thrice  repeated,  he  bestows  that 
great  boon,  the  Papal  Benediction.  Mass  over,  he 
disrobes  and  sits  at  a small  table,  reading  his  thanks- 
giving. A Mass  of  Thanksgiving  is  now  said  by  one 
of  the  monsignors  and  at  its  conclusion  the  Papal 
throne  is  placed  in  front  of  the  altar  and  in  a mo- 
ment he  is  seated  thereon  and  the  audience  begins. 
His  lips  are  parted  in  a cheerful  smile,  his  eyes  seems 
to  cast  a vivifying  spirit  over  all,  eyes  such  as  are 
rarely  seen,  remarkable  for  their  brightness.  Each 
one  is  received  individually  and  many  were  the  kind 
and  cheerful  words  of  encouragement  spoken  ; and 
the  favors  asked  were  granted  willingly.  As  each 
one  departed  the  Pope  laid  his  hands  lightly  on  his 
head  and  gave  his  blessing  again  and  again.  Now 
he  was  not  feeble,  his  strength  was  remarkable.  It 
would  tire  many  a man  much  stronger  than  he  seemed 
to  be,  to  receive  privately  and  individually  over 
ninety  persons  ; still  not  a murmur  escaped  his  lips, 
he  was  as  kind  to  the  last  as  to  the  first.  Some, 
speaking  Italian,  French  or  Latin,  held  short  con- 
versations with  him,  others  spoke  to  him  through  the 
interpreter  who  stood  by.  As  each  individual  left 
the  room,  he  felt  that  something  novel  had  happened 
to  him,  a new  feeling  had  invisibly  and  impercept- 
ably  entered  his  heart,  a feeling  of  strength,  of  hope, 
and  of  safety,  in  knowing  that  the  Catholic  Church, 
that  kind  mother  of  us  all,  was  well  directed  on 
earth;  that  the  gates  of  Hell,  which  we  may  say  are 
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nearer  the  Vatican  than  any  other  spot,  seeing  it  is 
in  the  centre  of  Italian  agnosticism  and  infidelity, 
can  never  prevail  against  her  ; that  he  who  long  ago 
promised  his  protection  had  fulfilled  his  promise  ad- 
mirably in  the  present  instance. 

There  may  have  been  spectacles  more  glorious 
and  resplendant,  in  pomp  and  ceremony,  more 
gorgeous  with  the  wealth  of  gold  displayed,  but  I 
doubt  if  there  ever  was  one  carried  on  with  greater 
solemnity  or  impressiveness.  Everything  was  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  reverence  and  admira- 
tion exhibited.  The  occasion,  not  being  one  de- 
manding pomp  and  magnificence,  everything  was 
very  simple,  but  how  sublime! 

After  the  audience  had  concluded  we  were  kindly 
shown  the  daily  haunt  of  the  Pope,  his  private  gar- 
den. It  is  beautifully  laid  out,  and  contains  many 
rare  and  valuable  plants.  Here  we  lingered  under 
the  pleasant  shade  of  the  trees,  for  an  hour  or  more, 
reflecting  on  thoughts  which  had  never  entered  our 
minds  before,  but  which  had  been  steadily  growing 
within  us  during  the  Mass  and  audience.  With  the 
graceful  dome  of  St.  Peter’s,  surmounted  by  the  em- 
blem of  salvation,  directly  before  our  eyes,  we 
thanked  God  for  the  many  gifts  bestowed  upon  us, 
and  hoped  that  the  day  was  not  far  distant,  when, 
the  Church  would  again  win  back  its  ancient  splendor 
and  power  throughout  the  earth,  that  the  light  of 
faith  would  pierce  the  darkness  of  doubt  and  infi- 
delity ; and  that  all  would  one  day  be  as  kindly  re- 
ceived at  that  last  dread  audience  with  Christ  Him- 
self, as  we  had  been  to-day.  C.  J.  Kane,  ’95. 


$uyant  tlxc  gjocl. 


RYANT  is  truly  a poet  of  national  rep- 
utation. He  was,  as  Whipple  says,  “a 
priest  of  nature,  and  an  interpreter  of 
her  symbolic  language  to  men.”  He 
was  a poet  of  nature,  and  in  fact  has  been  styled 
the  “American  Wordsworth.”  Nearly  two-thirds  of 
his  poems  are  direct  suggestions  from  some  object 
or  aspect  of  nature,  and  through  them  all,  runs  a 
strain  of  religious  poetry  that  is  characteristic  of  him. 

As  regards  Bryants  rank  amongst  other  Ameri- 
can poets,  there  is  and  will  yet  be  some  diversity  of 
opinion.  Nature,  under  aspects  the  most  dfferent, 
seem  alike  congenial  to  his  pen.  Winter  and  Sum- 
mer, storm  or  sunshine,  the  hurricane  and  the 
zephyrs,  the  flower  and  the  solemn  magnificence  of 
boundless  forests,  and  all  alike  depicted  and  with 
equal  beauty.  March,  that  stormiest  of  all  months 
is  thus  beautifully  defended 

“The  years  departing  beauty  hides 
Of  wintry  storms,  the  sullen  threat: 


But  in  thy  sternest  frown  abides 
A look  of  kinder  promise  yet.” 

The  Polar  Star  seems  to  him 

“A  beauteous  type  of  that  unchanging  good 
That  bright  eternal  beacon  talks  by  whose  ray 
The  voyager  of  time  should  shape  his  headful  way.” 

He  talks  in  this  strain  to  those  who  mourn  the 
fancied  degeneracy  of  the  present  age 

“ Despair  not  of  their  fate,  who  rise 
To  dwell  upon  the  earth  when  we  withdraw.” 

Death,  which  is  so  repugant  to  human  nature,  to 
him  in  his  poet’s  mood,  is  nota  fate  only  to  be  dreaded 
but  is  as  necessary  as  the  change  of  season.  He 
teaches  us  that  we  should  obey  willingly  the  sum- 
mons of  the  dread  inquisitor,  and  not 

“Like  the  quarry  slave  at  night 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust, 

Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.” 

“ Bryant(s  muse  begot  no  offspring  which  his  des- 
cendents  will  ever  blush  to  recognize.”  These 
words  of  his  biographer  are  true  in  every  respect. 
He  held  that  a poets  life  should  be,  as  it  were,  a 
true  poem  and  the  inspiration  of  his  poems  was  al- 
ways drawn  from  the  author  of  all  good,  God  him- 
self. Bryant  never  attempted  to  build  up  his  fame 
on  a long  poem.  In  his  early  life,  he  thought  of 
composing  such  a work,  but  finally  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  not  such  a thing,  or  if 
there  were,  he  was  incapable  of  rendering  it. 

Bryant’s  mastery  of  metre  and  exactness  of  rhyme 
attract  the  attention  of  the  most  careless  reader. 
His  reputation  as  a versifier  was  so  well  established 
that  he  was  requested  to  write  a book  on  the  laws 
of  metre.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  however,  with 
all  this  perfection  he  had  not  the  least  taste  or  ear 
for  music.  Byrant  started  out  in  the  world  a full 
grown  poet.  At  eighteen,  he  was  master  of  the 
American  poetic  world,  and  was  enabled  to  preserve 
his  genius  to  his  last  hours,  and  did  not  fall  a prey 
to  the  envy  of  the  gods,  who, 

“When  their  gifts  to  lavishly  are  placed, 

Soon  they  repent,  and  will  not  make  them  last.” 

But  there  is  nothing  in  Bryant’s  poetry  that  com- 
pels, or  excites  the  emotions.  He  unveils  nature  in 
the  cheering  sunshine,  and  the  song  of  birds,  and 
these  are  unheeded  by  the  devotee  of  the  world, 
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but  they  bring  rest  and  peace  to  the  troubled  heart. 
Bryant  speaks  to  the  nobler  nature  in  man,  and 
reviewing  the  poet’s  career,  we  find  that  his  readers 
have  been,  and  will  be  limited,  while  minor 
bards  fill  the  air  with  their  shouting.  “But  his 
voice  will  never  fall  upon  the  empty  air”  because  he 

“Who  loves  and  lives  with  nature  tolerates 
Baseness  in  nothing;  high  and  solemn  thoughts 
Are  his, — clean  deeds  and  honorable  life, 

If  he  be  poet,  as  our  Master  was 
His  song  will  be  a mighty  argument, 

Heroic  and  in  its  structure  to  support 

The  weight  of  the  world  forever ! all  great  things 

As  native  to  it  as  the  sun  to  heaven, 

Such  was  thy  song  O Master  ! and  such  fame 
As  only  Kings  of  thought  receive  is  thine: 

Be  happy  with  it  in  thy  larger  life 

Where  time  is  not,  and  the  sad  word, — Farewell ! ” 

J.  A.  Wilson,  ’97. 


&l\  ^outs  gaij. 


Here  lies,  alas  ! in  silent  sleep, 

The  little  eyes  that  closed  so  young  ; 

The  little  form  I long  to  keep 

Here  lies. 

Too  pure  to  dwell  earth’s  realms  among, 

His  spirit  soared  beyond  the  deep 
Blue  sky,  where  angels  open  swung 
The  gates,  his  soul  to  clasp  and  keep. 

Thy  soul  I know  in  heaven  doth  sleep, 

But  thy  sweet  form,  thy  prattling  tongue 

Here  lies. 

J.  A.  R.,  ’90. 


u’£\xc  Ukapcv  aucl  tlic  ^tourers/' 

“ There  is  a Reaper  whose  name  is  Death, 

And  with  his  sickle  keen  ; 

He  reaps  the  bearded  grain  at  a breath, 

And  the  flowers  that  grow  between.’’ — Longfellow. 

OW  true  indeed  are  these  most  meaning 
lines  ! “Too  true,”  the  parent  murmured, 
as  he  thrust  aside  the  volume,  and  sat 
silent  and  motionless,  with  lowered  head 
and  sorrowful  expression,  before  the  open  grate 
whose  ruddy,  cheerful,  life-like  flames  brought  out 
in  strong  contrast,  the  pale,  dejected,  and  sombre 
mourner.  The  room  in  which  the  bereaved  father 
was  seated  contained  all  that  wealth  could  wish  for, 
and  left  no  want  unsupplied,  no  comfort  unattended; 
yet  a sombreness  that  pervaded  the  whole  apart- 
ment, seemed  to  spring  from  the  melancholy  figure 
seated  in  the  armchair.-  Long  he  mused,  and  pond- 
ered, and  wept;  because  his  child,  blooming  into  that 
age  where  all  seems  sunshine  and  joy,  was  suddenly 
seized  by  the  rude,  cruel  hand  of  Death,  who  left 
behind  only  the  cold  alabaster  clay,  and  wafted  the 
soul,  the  life,  and  movement  of  that  treasure  into  the 
realms  of  eternal  glory. 


Justly  as  the  poetsaysdoes  Death  seek  its  victims; 
for — 

“ Shall  I have  naught  that  is  fair,”  saith  he  ; 

Have  naught  but  the  bearded  grain  ? 

True  ! but  why  was  this  fair  floweret  selected  ? Why 
was  the  dear  child  of  all  others,  so  cruelly  snatched 
away  ? Such  thoughts  traversed  the  parent’s  dis- 
tressed mind,  and  he  was  loath  to  consider  the 
justice  that  required  this  frail,  sweet  blossom.  For 
God  so  loved  that  little  image  of  Himself  in  the  flesh, 
that  he  could  not  suffer  it  to  be  longer  separated 
from  His  own  Heart — 

“ ‘ My  Lord  hath  need  of  these  flowerets  gay,’ 

The  Reaper  said  and  smiled  ; 

‘ Dear  tokens  of  the  earth  are  they, 

Where  He  was  once  a child.’  ” 

But  now,  changed  are  the  words  and  sentiments, 
and  it  is  no  longer  the  angel  of  Death  who  speaks, 
but  the  voice  of  the  Eternal  One.  Happier  are  the 
floating  visions  that  are  conjured  up  before  the  par- 
ents eyes  ; and  his  face  once  more  began  to  assume 
its  natural  serenity  as  he  exclaimed,  “ how  blessed 
indeed  must  he  be  who  can  claim  such  remembrances 
from  the  Almighty  ! How  rejoiced  should  they  be 
who  were  the  earthly  guardians  of  this  fair  one, 
whom  Heaven  and  Heavenly  choirs  do  honor  to  ! ” 
At  this  moment  the  mother  entered  the  room  and 
turned  in  mute  appeal  for  solace  to  the  one  more  than 
all  others  able  to  bestow  it.  Her  eyes  are  red  with 
weeping,  her  expression  mournful  in  the  extreme', 
and  her  whole  frame  rent  with  the  anguish,  that  only 
a mother  can  feel,  at  the  loss  of  one  of  her  little 
ones.  More  than  the  greatest  words  ever  uttered,  can 
the  exchange  of  kindly  looks  accomplish  ! Nothing 
need  be  said,  yet  worlds  of  hidden  meaning  are 
understood  ! Lonesome  they  appeared,  and  their 
mutual  affliction  was  easily  perceived  ; but  the  words 

“ Though  the  mother  gave  in  tears  and  pain, 

The  flowers  she  most  did  love  ; 

She  knew  she  would  find  them  all  again, 

In  the  fields  of  light  above,” 

springing  from  the  open  page,  brought  untold  con- 
solation to  their  stricken  hearts,  and  full  well  did 
they  understand  the  truth  of  these  eloquent  lines  in 
their  full  sensibility.  Ever  prone  to  be  guided  aright, 
and  always  ready  to  do  God’s  will  ; it  did  not  take 
these  loving  parents  long  to  drive  away  the  tempta- 
tions to  repining,  and  to  look  at  the  joys  and  advan- 
tages, as  well  as  the  sorrows  and  losses  of  their 
bereavement. 

So  sealing  up  their  grief  in  their  own  hearts,  they 
can  feel  for  themselves  by  themselves,  and  be  felt 
for  by  the  world  beyond.  They  at  length  put  away 
the  bitter  thoughts  that  hopelessly  engross  the 
minds  of  those  who  know  not  God,  and  allow  the 
consoling  truths  of  Christian  faith  and  confidence  to 
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take  possession  of  their  hearts.  For  though  it  would 
be  impossible  not  to  feel  sorrow  for  the  loss  that  the 
Judge  Supreme  has  decreed,  yet  in  tempering  this 
sorrow  with  obedience  and  resignation  they  felt  a 
depth  of  true  Catholic  consolation  which  coupled 
with  the  sympathy  of  so  many  and  devoted  friends, 
makes  light  and  easy  to  bear  an  otherwise  unsuppor- 
table  affliction. 

But  now  all  is  finished,  the  little  body  has  been 
laid  in  its  long,  long  sleep,  and  one  more  soul  has 
found  its  abode  throughout  eternity  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  just.  The  family  will  mourn  for  a while  and 
shut  out  all  worldly  thoughts,  until  in  time  the 
sorrowful  remembrances  of  the  dear  departed  will 
die  away  and  the  sunshine  will  again  be  bright  as  of 
yore.  Then  once  more  will  they  go  on  with  the 
world,  unknowing  grief  or  melancholy  thoughts,  and 
acting  much  as  though  the  hand  of  God  had  not  so 
sorely  touched  them. 

Still  all  these  natural  changes  will  never  make 
the  recollection  of  their  little  one  grow  dimmer,  be- 
cause in  the  prayers  of  that  household,  a soul  is  not 
prayed  for,  buta  saint  is  implored  to  be  the  Heavenly 
patron  of  those  whom  she  loved  and  revered  as  her 
earthly  guardians. 


“ O,  not  in  cruelty,  not  in  wrath, 

The  Reaper  came  that  day  ; 

’Twas  an  angel  visited  the  green  earth, 

And  took  the  flower  away.” 

’96. 


gcltocs  of  the  Retreat. 


HE  College  year  at  Fordham  has  not  re- 
ceived its  full  impetus,  until  time  has 
brought  and  ended  the  annual  retreat. 
For  evident  reasons,  there  is  a feeling  of 
expectancy  in  the  heart  of  everyone  from  the  mo- 
ment of  return,  until  the  work  of  these  three  days  is 
well  on  its  way.  As  regards  the  retreat  of  this  year, 
however,  greater  expectations  were  ours,  higher 
hopes  indulged  in,  than,  perhaps,  for  any  other  re- 
treat within  our  remembrance.  For  the  name  of  him 
who  was  to  assist  us  in  renewing  our  faith  with  God, 
had  reached  us  long  before.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
no  little  feeling  of  gladness  and  pleasure  that  we 
welcomed  the  coming  of  the  third  of  October. 
Should  anyone  ask  if  these  anticipations  were  re- 
alized, we  can  refer  him  to  any  of  the  students  who 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  enter  upon  the  retreat  of 
’94  under  the  guidance  of  Rev.  Father  Fulton.  Or- 
dinarily the  hallowed  time  of  retreat  does  not  con- 
vey to  the  average  college  youth  all  the  lessons 
which  it  is  intended  to  teach,  seeing  that  admiration 
for  the  ability  of  him  who  gives  the  retreat  keeps 
many  from  making  good  use  of  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity thus  offered  them.  This  overshadowing  of 


admiration  might  have  been  expected  in  the  case  of 
so  well-read  and  eloquent  a talker  as  Fr.  Fulton,  but 
we  were  agreeably  disappointed.  So  much  so,  that 
there  is  every  reason  for  saying  that  the  students  of 
Fordham  never  entered  into  the  practices  and  devo- 
tions of  this  sacred  time  with  greater  zest  than  in  the 
year  of  1894. 

To  tell  of  Father  Fulton’s  powers,  and  the  success 
of  his  mission  here,  would  require  a pen  more  elo- 
quent far  than  mine.  For  he  is  truly  a man  of  many 
parts  ; the  polish  of  the  scholar,  the  tact  of  the  rhe- 
torician, the  wisdom  of  the  philosopher,  together 
with  the  fervor  of  one  of  God’s  religions,  were  all 
combined  in  him.  And  if  ever  speaker  or  preacher 
had  the  power  of  holding  the  attention  of  his  hearers 
that  speaker  was  Father  Fulton.  This  might  be 
attributed  to  the  very  entertaining  and  suggestive 
way  he  has  of  bringing  out  the  lesson  which  he  de- 
signs to  teach.  A ready  acquaintance  with  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  classic  authors  was  a 
helpful  means  to  this  end.  For  Horace,  however,  a 
particular  liking  was  apparent,  since  many  apt  quo- 
tations from  the  inimitable  son  of  satire  escaped  his 
lips.  Yet  every  quotation,  every  expression,  every 
anecdote  never  failed  to  make  clearer  the  grand 
truths  which  he  wished  to  bring  home  to  us,  in  order 
to  draw  us  nearer  to  God,  our  Master. 

His  method  of  conducting  a retreat  is  such  as  to 
find  the  greatest  favor  with  young  and  old.  One  can- 
not wonder,  then,  that  his  success  in  this  god-ap- 
pointed work,  has  been  so  pronounced.  Every  sug- 
gestion was  practical,  every  utterance  to  the  point, 
while  a fine  sense  of  humor  pervaded  and  enlivened 
every  discourse.  For  the  most  part  he  appealed  to 
the  elders  and  with  fitting  illustrations  he  touched 
the  hearts  of  his  more  youthful  hearers.  His  dis- 
courses on  Death  and  Hell  made  a deep  impression 
on  the  minds  of  many,  and  wili  not  soon  be  forgot- 
ten. The  happy  picture  of  Paradise  and  the  scene 
that  we  shall  be  actors  in  on  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
were  graphically  portrayed.  What  a joy  to  be 
among  God’s  chosen  on  that  last  day  ! To  attain 
this,  our  final  end,  we  must  battle  against  Christ’s 
enemies,  with  prayer  as  our  constant  watchword. 
He  counselled  all  to  enroll  themselves  under  the 
banner  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  to  be  numbered  among 
her  sodalists,  and  to  do  everything  possible  to  further 
her  honor. 

The  retreat  is  over,  and  Father  Fulton  has  gone 
his  way.  But  he  has  left  behind  him — influences 
which  even  time  cannot  destroy.  The  memory  of 
him  and  of  his  work  at  Fordham  will  live  for  many 
a long  day.  Certain  it  is,  that  not  one  of  the  two 
hundred  and  thirty  who  heard  him,  can  ever  forget 
the  eloquence  anddepth  of  feeling  displayed  in  those 
simple  words  at  parting — Good-bye.” 

E.  M.  Hayes,  ’95. 
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November,  1894. 


OOT-BALL  enthusiasm  is  still  on  the 
wane.  Thisis  partly  due  to  circumstances, 
though  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is 
wholly  due  to  the  lack  of  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  game  by  the  majority  of  the  boys  on 
First  Division.  Up  to  this  base-ball  games  between 
the  classes  have  put  a little  life  into  the  recreation 
days,  but  the  interest  in  these  seems  to  have  died 
out,  and  if  the  dreariness  of  November  and  early 
December  is  to  be  at  all  enlivened  it’s  about  time  we 
turned  our  thoughts  to  finding  out  how.  In  view  of 
the  interest  that  class  base-ball  games  aroused,  we 
propose  that  the  classes  do  the  same  for  foot-ball. 
If  this  suggestion  is  taken  kindly,  the  recreation  days 
will  become  highly  enjoyable,  and  we  shall  have 
something  to  occupy  us  until  the  base-ball  season 
comes  again. 

* * 

* 

By  the  death  of  James  Anthony  Froude  the  world 
has  lost  one  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  later 
times.  He  was  a student  with  Cardinal  Newman  at 
Oxford  duriug  the  Tractarian  crisis.  Afterwards  he 
published  a treatise  containing  his  religious  views 
and  on  account  of  the  extravagance  of  it,  he  was  re- 
quired to  resign  the  professorship  which  he  then 
held  in  the  University.  And  throughout  his  entire 
subsequent  career  the  singularity  of  his  opinions 
evoked  much  adverse  criticism  and  justly  so  since 
in  his  judgment  Henry  the  VIII.  was  an  upright  man, 
a wise  King  and  a skilful  statesman — and  Elizabeth 
a virtuous  Queen.  Froude’s  visit  to  this  country  on 
a lecturing  tour  relative  to  the  Irish  race  gave  rise 
to  a very  animated  controversy  with  the  celebrated 
Father  Burke,  the  result  of  which  compelled  the  his- 


torian to  retire  to  England  very  much  worsted  in  the 
encounter.  As  a writer  and  a scholar  Froude  has 
risen  to  a very  high  excellence,  but  as  a historian  he 
lacked  the  very  essentials,  was  prone  to  strong  pre- 
judices, was  wanting  in  accuracy  of  detail  and  often- 
times sacrificed  truth  itself  for  mere  ornament.  Facts 
are  crystallized  for  eternity  and  beyond  the  remodel- 
ing of  man.  Mr.  Froude  aspired  to  follow  Macau- 
lay ; his  writings  consequently  betray  the  faults 
without  at  the  same  time  displaying  the  beauties  of 
his  model,  yet  his  writings  are  full  of  strength, 
sparkle  with  fancy  and  abound  in  many  beauties. 

*  *  * 

* 

While  England  is  bowed  in  sorrow  over  the  death 
of  her  historian,  America  contemplates  with  grief 
the  prostrate  form  of  her  son  and  poet,  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes.  It  was  not  until  the  writer  had  far  ad- 
vanced in  years  that  he  forsook  the  study  of  medicine 
which  he  had  pursued  for  more  than  thirty  years 
and  courted  the  company  of  the  Muses.  His  first 
literary  contribution  was  made  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  in  1857,  when  appeared  in  a series  of  num- 
bers his  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  which  in- 
troduced him  to  the  world.  This  delightful  work 
lifted  him  at  once  into  fame  both  in  this  country  and 
in  England.  And  subsequent  publications  secured 
him  his  place  of  prominence  among  contemporary 
authors. 


^otcs  fry  tlte  'Sx&ay. 


N the  N.  Y.  Sun  for  October  14th,  there  was 
a charming  description  of  one  of  the  long 
walks  that  we  find  so  much  pleasure  and 
profit  in  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The 
writer,  a lover  of  good  walks,  started  at  West  Farms, 
and  continued  along  the  Bronx  and  White  Plains 
Ave.  to  Williambridge,  and  then  down  along  Webs- 
ter Ave.  and  up  to  Marion  Ave.  Here  he  caught  sight 
of  St.  John’s  and  as  he  has  something  to  say  about 
us,  weshall  let  him  say  ithimself.  ‘ From  Marion  Ave. 
one  looks  down  over  the  long,  green  valley,  and 
comes  down  by  the  neat  houses  and  good  sidewalks 
to  Fordham.  By  this  time  the  sun  is  close  to  the 
rim  of  the  hills  about  the  valley,  there  are  long 
shadows  across  the  lovely  grounds  of  St.  John’s  Col- 
lege, and  shadowy  men  in  cassocks  walk  slowly  here 
and  there.  It  is  a time  and  place  for  quiet  thoughts, 
and  even  when  the  whistling  engine  comes  into  the 
depot  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  in  twenty  minutes’ 
time  you  will  be  swallowed  up  in  New  York.’  It  is 
hard  to  realize  that  you  must  leave  such  quiet  and 
beauty  for  the  noise  and  dust  of  the  city,  and  so  Mr. 
Walker  we  condole  with  you.  Yet  some  of  our 
younger  brethren  would  be  quit  of  all  this  and  be 
content  to  be  swallowed  up  in  New  York.  Theyare 
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only  Third  Division  lads,  however,  and  time  will 
bring  them  better  thoughts. 

* * 

‘ Sweetly  sleep’ — thus  sings  the  old  clock  every 
evening  at  9:45  P.M.  I wonder  why  I never  noticed 
this  fact  or  coincidence  before.  Every  night  that 
finds  me  this  side  ofdreamland  when  the  clock  strikes 
the  third  quarter  I hear  distinctly  the  first  three  notes 
of  the  old  song  : 

Sweetly  sleep  in  peaceful  pleasure 
Now  thy  wearied  eyelids  close. 

May  some  strains  of  blissful  measure 
Lull  thy  heart  to  calm  repose. 

The  feeling  of  repose  the  singing  of  these  bells 
brings  me  is  due  to  Philosophy  not  per  se  but  per 
accidens.  For  seven  years  the  bells  have  sung  but 
for  seven  years 

The  creaking  of  beds,  and  breaking  of  laces  ; 

The  dropping  of  shoes  in  divers  places 

With  the  noisy  laving  of  downy  faces 

have  hindered  me  from  hearing  and  heeding  that 
welcome  admonition  ‘ Sweetly  Sleep.’  Philosophy, 
I thank  you. 

* * 

I wonder  how  many  of  our  day-scholars  have 
noticed  the  disappearance  of  old  Mattie  Weeks’ hut? 
The  Park  Commissioners  have  certainly  improved 
the  place  but  the  mystery  that  hung  around  1 Mattie, 
the  Cobbler  ’ excited  an  interestamong  Fordhamites 
that  the  improved  beauty  of  the  spot  can  never  re- 
place. My  attention  was  drawn  to  it  by  an  article 
in  the  N.  Y.  Herald.  ‘They  razed  the  old  hut’  the 
heading  said  ; and  was  about  to  pass  on,  when 
the  word  Fordham  just  below  caught  my  eye.  There 
is  a magic  in  the  word  that  none  but  an  old  Ford- 
ham  boy  can  understand,  nor  can  he  understand  it 
either,  though  he  comes  under  the  spell.  I read  the 
article  through  and  found  that  ‘ Old  Mattie  ’ squatted 
there  years  ago,  built  his  hut  and  cobbled  without  a 
by  your  leave  to  any  one.  I am  sure  that  Mattie’s 
unique  poetic  sign  ornamented  with  an  assortment 
of  letters  of  various  shapes  and  sizes — for  Mattie  was 
his  own  letterer, — must  have  stopped  many  an  old 
Fordhamite  and  set  him  imitating  the  Master  poet. 
Here  is  the  effusion — 

Here  lives  a man,  that  don’t  refuse 
To  mend  or  make,  both  boots  and  shoes. 

His  leather’s  good,  his  work  is  quick 
His  profit  is  small,  he  don’t  give  “tick.” 

Mattie’s  sign  is  gone  and  so  is  he,  wherefore  a coup- 
let added  to  the  foregoing  may  not  be  out  of  place — 
May  Mattie’s  soul  now  rest  in  peace 
Who  to  a sole  oft  tacked  a piece. 

* * 

After  five  years  of  labor  with  the  help  of  247  editors, 
and  the  enormous  expenditure  of  nearly  one  million 
dollars,  the  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company  announce 
that  the  last  page  of  the  second,  the  concluding  vol- 


ume of  the  new  Standard  Dictionary,  is  now  in  type. 
We  have  been  long  looking  for  this  Dictionary  that 
we  might  shift  from  our  table  the  other  volumes  of 
the  cumbersome  Imperial,  and  it  is  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  that  we  hear  that  this  second  volume  will 
be  ready  in  November. 

* * 

Woodstock  College,  the  chief  seat  of  learning  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus  in  the  United  States,  and  about 
which  our  readers  heard  so  much  in  our  issue  for 
April,  1893,  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  cere- 
ceremony  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  on  Sept.  27th. 
We  believe  that  an  album  commemorative  of  the 
event  will  soon  be  issued.  That  it  will  be  something 
beautiful  we  are  sure,  for  Woodstock  is  a beautiful 
place  and  the  college  abounding  in  interest. 

* * 

There  are  many  spots  in  and  around  Fordham 
about  which  many  interesting  items  mightbe  written. 
But  as  they  are  far  more  interesting  and  more  worthy 
of  chronicling  than  the  razing  of  “Mattie’s  hut” 
they  will  not  be  found  in  Notes  by  the  Way.  We  do 
not  like  to  promise  but  should  the  description  of  any 
scene  with  which  our  old  boys  were  familiar  find  its 
way  into  our  pages  we  would  not  be  surprised.  So 
be  on  the  look  out  old  boys  and  should  our  handling 
of  the  subject  mar  any  of  the  pictures,  that  from  time 
to  time 

. . . flash  upon  that  inward  eye 

Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude. 

Complain  and  we’ll  send  back  your  complainings  in 
print  with  the  recipe  for  their  cure. 

* * 

In  an  article  entitled  “Errors  of  Authors”  first 
printed  in  the  Globe  Democrat , and  reprinted  in  Cur- 
rent Literature  for  October,  the  writer  himself  makes, 
what  appears  to  us,  an  unpardonable  blunder.  Quot- 
ing the  words  of  the  ghost  in  “ Hamlet  ” 

But  that  I am  forbid 

To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison  house,  etc., 

he  declares  that  Shakespeare  first  makes  the  ghost 
assert  that  he  is  forbidden  to  disclose  the  story  of 
the  murder  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  immediately 
after  has  him  narrate  the  whole  history  of  the  crime; 
“ for,”  exclaims  this  critic,  “if  the  passage  (the  one 
quoted)  has  any  meaning,  it  must  refer  to  the  story 
of  the  murder.”  Now  we  venture  to  affirm  that  the 
passage  has  another  meaning,  and  one  so  apparent 
that  we  are  surprised  any  reader  could  have  been 
misled.  Might  not  the  secrets  of  any  prison  house 
refer  possibly  to  the  secrets  of  that  mysterious  abode 
in  the  other  world  from  which  the  ghost  had  but 
lately  come  ? We  have  read  the  passage  several 
hundred  times,  but  we  never  dreamt  of  attaching 
any  other  meaning  than  this  to  it  until  we  read  the, 
“ Errors  of  Authors." 
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The  subject  of  the  Biographical  Essay  which  was 
announced  on  November  the  first  is  as  follows  : 
“ Bishop  John  England,  Scholar  and  Man  of  Action.” 

* * 

Two  prizes  of  books  for  Literary  excellence  are 
kindly  donated  by  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  0 Reilly,  D.B. 
One  is  to  go  to  the  member  of  Rhetoric  who  shall 
write  the  best  discourse  on  “ The  Respective  Merits 
of  Sacred  and  Profane  Eloquence.”  The  other  is  to 
be  given  to  the  writer  of  the  best  essay  on  •'  The 
Origin  and  Growth  of  Poetry  ” in  the  class  of  Hu- 
manities. 

* * 

A special  prize  is  offered  to  the  member  of  First 
Grammar  who  will  prepare  the  whole  of  Virgil  s 
Aeneid  and  stand  a satisfactory  examination  in  the 
same. 


JS’arttxjeniau  Modality. 

HE  first  meeting  of  the  year  took  place  on 
the  morning  of  Sunday,  September  23d 
for  the  election  of  the  Prefect  and  his  two 
* assistants.  Only  members  were  allowed 
to  cast  ballots,  and  the  choice  fell  upon  Louis 
Tracey,  ’95  for  Prefect,  and  John  McCarthy  and 
Thomas.  Calkins  for  first  and  second  assistants 
respectively.  The  other  officers  of  the  Sodality 
are  Sec.,  Thomas  O’Shea,  ’96;  Treas.,  Richard  O. 
Hughes,  ’98;  1st  Lector,  William  Boyle,  '95;  2nd 
Lector,  Maurice  Doran,  ’95;  Consultors,  Terence 
Boyle,  ’95;  Nicholas  Delahanty,  ’96;  Andres  Crosas, 
’97;  Charles  Downes,  ’98;  Sacris.,  James  Wilson, 
’97;  Assist.  Sacris.,  Richard  Howard,  ’98;  Organist, 
John  Revens,  ’98. 

The  lists  of  members  of  the  Sodality  from  1847 
down  to  1894,  which  for  so  many  years  hung  in  the 
familiar  old  frames  in  the  Sodality  chapel,  written 
carefully  by  the  hand  of  some  student  of  many 
years  ago,  have  at  last  disappeared  and  the  frames 
and  are  now  filled  with  neatly  printed  lists.  The 
ink  in  which  the  old  lists  were  written  had  begun  to 
fade  and  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  some  of  the 
names  would  eventually  become  too  dim  to  be  read. 
In  the  new  lists  all  the  Prefects  from  1847  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a cross  placed  belore  their  names, 
and  all  the  deceased  members  of  the  Sodality  are 
indicated  by  a heavy  black  line  drawn  beneath  their 
names.  The  lists  are  made  according  to  the  years 
of  admission  into  the  Sodality,  and  it  is  strange  for 
us  to  read,  and  stranger  for  us  of  the  present  day  to 
imagine,  that  in  their  own  day  men  like  Gen.  Martin 
McMahon,  John  Hassard,  Rev.  Joseph  Mooney  at 
present  Vicar  General  of  this  diocese,  Father  Kee- 
gan former  Vicar  General  of  the  Brooklyn  diocese, 
and  many  others  who  have  for  so  many  years  occupi- 
ed prominent  positions  before  the  public,  were  our 


predecessors  in  this  same  Sodality  and  were  engag- 
ed in  the  same  work  in  which  we  now  take  part. 
It  is  pathetic  to  notice  the  number  of  names  under- 
lined, members  who  have  passed  away,  devoted  to 
our  Blessed  Mother  while  students  and  doubtless 
watched  over  by  her  when  they  had  gone  forth  to 
fight  life’s  battle.  Naturally  the  number  of  deceas- 
ed is  greater  in  the  early  years  but  even  within  the 
last  decade  the  number  is  not  small.  Still  their 
names  reminding  us  of  the  offering  that  they  made 
as  clients  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  remain,  and  are 
remembered  in  the  prayers  of  the  present  members 
by  that  little  act  of  devotion  which  they  made, 
some  of  them  almost  half  a century  ago. 

Father  Hart  who  has  labored  so  earnestly  for  the 
good  of  the  Sodality  for  the  past  two  years  was 
lately  relieved  of  his  charge  on  account  of  other 
duties.  He  has  been  succeeded  in  the  office  of 
Moderator  by  Mr.  Michael  Mahony,  S.  J.  whose 
zeal  and  interest  in  the  boys  are  in  themselves 
promise  enough  of  the  welfare  of  the  Sodalists. 


£He  j§>ocietijes. 

HE  week  following  our  annual  retreat 
found  all  the  college  societies  fully  or- 
ganized. The  large  attendance  at  all 
the  meetings  showed  that  the  old  mem- 
bers had  lost  none  of  their  interest,  while  the  new 
members  entered  upon  the  work  with  a zeal  that 
gives  promise  of  a most  successful  year  for  all  the 
societies. 

DRAMATIC  SOCIETY. 

This  society  held  its  first  regular  meeting  on  Mon- 
day evening,  October  8th,  under  the  direction  of  the 
moderator  of  the  society,  Mr.  Albert  Brown,  S.J. 
After  a short  explanation  of  the  object  and  aim  of 
the  society  had  been  given,  the  regular  business  of 
the  meeting  was  taken  up.  The  roll  call  showed 
that  of  last  years  members  nineteen  were  left.  The 
next  business  was  the  regular  semi-annual  election 
and  the  admission  of  new  members.  Membership  in 
the  society  is  limited  to  forty  ; so  that,  though  there 
were  very  many  applications  only  twenty-one  could 
be  admitted.  The  result  was  as  follows  : 

Pres.,  E.  M.  Lamb,  ’95  ; V.-Pres.,  E.  M.  Hayes, 
’95  ; Treas.,  J.  J.  Dockry,  ’95  ; Secr’t.,  C.  W.  Sinnott, 
’96  ; Stage  Manager,  C.  M.  Malone,  ’98  ; Property 
Man,  A.  B.  Crosas,  ’97.  The  following  gentlemen 
were  admitted  into  the  society  : C.  J.  Rice,  J.  Hard- 
ing Fisher,  J.  A.  Farrell,  C.  J.  Kane,  E.  J.  Connell, 
Jno.  McLaughlin,  R.  C.  Mitchell,  Jno.  Atkinson,  J.  T. 
Delaney,  Jno.  Corbett,  R.  T.  Howard,  J.  A.  Wilson, 
Wm.  Tierney,  J.  J.  Revens,  Jer.  Dunlevy,  Bernd. 
Wingerter,  Francis  O’Connor,  J.  T.  Mason,  Lewis 
Callan,  Jno.  Gaynor,  D.  I.  Vaughan. 
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HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

On  Wednesday,  October  loth,  the  first  of  the  regu- 
lar lectures  of  this  society,  was  given  in  the  lecture 
room,  by  the  moderator  of  the  society,  Rev.  Michael 
Flynn,  S.J.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the 
society  held  its  first  regular  meeting.  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  John  J.  Dockry,  and  the  Rev.  Vice- 
President  of  the  college  was  present.  The  society 
proceded  at  once  to  the  election  of  officers,  and  the 
following  was  the  result  : Pres.,  J.  J.  O'Rourke,  ’95  ; 
V.-Pres.,  N.  J.  Delehanty,  ’96  ; Cor.  Sec’t.,  C.  J. 
Rice,  ’95  ; Rec.  Secr’t.,  E.  M.  Hayes,  ’95  ; Treas.,  J. 
A.  Farrell,  '96;  Libr.,  T.J.  Calkins,  ’96. 


DEBATING  SOCIETY. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Debating  Society, 
took  place  in  the  students’ Library,  on  Sunday  even- 
ing October  14th.  The  Rev.  Fr.  Quill,  S.J.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  society  was  in  the  chair.  Before  commenc- 
ing the  regular  business,  the  Rev.  President  spoke 
upon  the  object  of  the  society  and  the  duties  that 
devolved  upon  each  and  every  member  of  the  society 
of  helping  to  promote  and  further  its  interests.  The 
regular  semi-annual  election  which  took  place,  re- 
sulted as  follows  : V.-Pres,  J.  J.  Dockry,  ’95  ; Cor. 
Secr’t,  L.  L.  Tracey,  ’95 ; Rec.  Secr’t,  J.  D.  McCarthy, 
’96  ; Treas,  C.  J.  Rice,  ’95  ; First  Cens.  A.  J.  Boylan, 
’96  ; Second  Cens.  C.  W.  Sinnott,  ’96. 

The  subject  for  the  first  debate  was  then  announced, 
it  read  as  follows  : “ Resolved  thatthe  curriculum  of 
a classical  course,  is  the  best  one.” 

E.  M.  Lamb,  ’95. 


'SifiUtlt  (Duv  ffvicnds. 


N.  Y.,  Oct.  26,  1894. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Editor  : 

It  affords  me  a great  deal  of  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
have  a word  to  say  about  the  class  of  ’94.  In  the  first 
place  I am  glad  to  inform  you  that  they  are  all 
launched  out  on  the  sea  in  their  several  barks.  Those 
about  whom  I can  furnish  you  with  the  most  certain 
news  are  Harrington,  McCafferty,  King  and  Dwyer; 
of  whom  the  two  former  are  attending  the  New  York 
Law  School  regularly  with  me,  while  the  two  latter 
are  at  law  and  medicine  respectively  in  other  insti- 
tutions. Robinson  from  whom  I recently  received  a 
letter  has  been  detained  in  the  country  up  to  this 
date,  but  will  return  in  time  to  enter  the  New  York 
Law  School  on  Monday  the  29th  inst.  From  recent 
reports  I have  learned  that  Glynn  is  at  Rome.  It  is 
probable  that  this  is  the  case  or  that  he  is  teaching 
school.  I am  inclined,  however,  to  favor  the  opinion 
that  he  has  crossed  the  ocean  because  he  has  not 
answered  a recent  letter  of  mine  in  which  I urgently 


requested  him  to  inform  me  of  his  doings.  I have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Phelan  is  studying 
medicine  at  Yale  University.  No  doubt  you  have 
heard  about  Mr.  Doran  from  Maurice  and  of  course 
you  are  not  wanting  in  news  about  Rafferty  and 
Barrington. 

I trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  find  something  new 
in  this  letter. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

W.  A.  Ferguson,  ’94. 

— On  September  23d  whom  should  we  see  coming 
up  the  lawn  butMr.  James  J.  Walsh, ’84.  To  say  that 
we  were  delighted  to  see  him  would  hardly  express 
our  feelings  ; we  were  more  than  delighted,  we  were 
charmed  to  see  him.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
brother  ‘Joe’  a graduate  of  ’90  and  another  old 
Fordhamite  George  B.  Donnelly,  B.S.  ’88.  Mr. 
Walsh  visited  us  again  on  the  7th  of  October,  this 
time  in  company  with  a little  Master  Doyle.  We 
expect  to  see  him  with  us  often,  seeing  that  his 
brother  Martin  P.  is  here. 

— Another  member  of  the  class  of  ’84,  W.  P. 
O’Malley,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  spent  an  hour  or  so  with 
us  September  30th.  Mr.  O’Malley  was  a member  of 
the  first  Monthly  Staff  and  Assistant  Editor-in-chief 
his  last  year  here.  There  may  be  a bit  of  selfishness 
in  the  pleasure  that  the  recollection  of  Mr.  O’Malley’s 
visit  brings  us  ; and  for  this  reason — he  renewed  his 
subscription.  Unsolicited  he  paid  for  the  MONTHLY 
until  September  ’96.  This  ought  to  be  expected  of 
an  old  graduate,  and  taken  as  a matter  of  course,  but 
so  few  old  graduates  take  the  MONTHLY — about  one 
hundred  out  of  the  ten  hundred  that  call  Ford- 
ham,  Alma  Mater — that  one  voluntary  subscription 
is  so  much  outside  the  regular  run  of  events  that  we 
must  thus  gratefully  chronicle  it.  We  hope  that 
every  ‘old  boy’  who  sees  this  will  forthwith  swear 
by  his  pocket-book  that  as  far  as  in  him  lies  sub- 
scriptions from  St.  John’s  Alumni  will  become  a 
matter  of  course. 

— One  of  the  class  of  ’89  has  again  found  his  way 
to  Fordham  in  the  person  of  Mr.  John  E.  Kelley. 
Mr.  Kelly  spent  eight  of  his  years  at  the  college 
during  which,  we  understand,  he  was  one  of  the 
brightest  of  her  boys.  He  was  Valedictorian  of  his 
class  and  was  graduated  at  seventeen. 

— Of  the  class  of ’94  the  following  have  been  here 
since  commencement  day  : Mr.  P.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Jno 
King  and  Mr.  Jno  Robinson.  Mr.  Wm.  Ferguson 
has  not  been  here  but  we  have  good  evidence  that 
he  has  not  forgotten  us,  he  has  subscribed.  October 
9th  the  smiling  face  of  Mr.  J.  Sinnott,  B.S.,  ’94  was 
seen  on  First.  He  came  up  to  see  his  brother. 

— Sunday,  October  7th,  two  old  boys  were  here, 
Mr.  Frank  Quin  and  Mr.  Leslie  Kernan.  They  had 
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not  been  here  since  the  new  buildings  were  put  up 
and  so  started  to  go  up  into  the  first  division  build- 
ing the  old  way.  But  since  the  Faculty  building  was 
completed  that  way  has  formed  part  of  the  enclosure 
into  which  visitors  are  not  permitted  to  enter.  If 
old  boys  visiting  Fordham  would  only  make  them- 
selves known  to  the  prefects,  then  they  would  be  sure 
to  hear  and  see  something. 

— Mr.  Hubert  Geenan,  B.S.,  ’93  and  John  and  Al. 
Baretto  were  seen  strolling  around  the  campus  talk- 
ing to  old  friends  and  recalling  old  times  on  Sunday, 
October  7th. 

— ‘ Honored  by  the  Archbishop  ! ’ Who?  How? 
Well  read  on  and  you’ll  soon  learn.  “James  J. 
Keane,  ’90,  who  has  been  pursuing  his  studies  at  St. 
Joseph’s  Seminary,  Troy,  for  the  past  four  years  has 
been  selected  by  Archbishop  Corrigan  to  go  to  the 
Catholic  University  at  Washington.  This  is  a high 
honor  for  Mr.  Keane  and  one  that  is  not  often  re- 
ceived by  a student.  Each  diocese  in  the  United 
States  is  entitled  to  send  only  two  candidates  to  the 
University  every  two  years  and  Mr.  Keane  is  one  of 
the  two  who  go  from  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York 
this  year.”  Alma  Mater  sends  her  warmest  congratu- 
lations to  her  son,  and  bids  him  remember  the  motto 
Decns  decori  addit  avito. 

— Mr.  Charles  Smith,  an  ‘ old  boy’  has  been  com- 
ing to  see  us  off  and  on  for  the  past  two  years.  His 
two  nephews  Leo  and  Alfred  O’Donovan  have  been 
with  us  that  long.  He  is  responsible  fortheir  coming 
here  and  Alma  Mater  is  more  than  kind  to  such  ‘old 
boys.’ 

— Mr.  J.  M.  Dempsey,  ’81  who  was  on  Third  Divi- 
sion twenty  years  ago  paid  us  a visit  Sunday,  Octo- 
ber 14th.  We  were  surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  Demp- 
sey had  never  heard  of  the  MONTHLY.  He  is  wiser 
now,  and  we  hope  that  he  will  use  his  knowledge  to 
enlighten  any  of  the  other  ‘ old  boys’  who  may  still 
be  sitting  in  the  darkness  of  such  lamentable  ignor- 
ance. 

— Two  brothers  Alexander  and  Charles  Cristadoro 
spent  the  afternoon  of  October  22d  trying  to  locate 
the  Divisions  as  they  were  when  they  were  boys. 
Alexander,  the  elder,  graduated  in  ’69  ; Charles  had 
just  reached  Belles-Lettres,  but,  thinking  that  Alex- 
ander’s diploma  would  do  for  both,  he  graduated  too. 
These  brothers  had  many  pleasant  things  to  say 
about  old  times,  old  places,  old  professors  ; Alex- 
ander especially  who,  by  the  way,  was  captain  of 
the  famous  Rose  Hills,  and  tells  of  a great  game 
they  had  with  the  champions  of  the  United  States — 
but  he  has  promised  to  write  soon  and  most  likely 
will  tell  us  all  about  this  game,  so  we'll  say  nothing. 

— Mr.  William  H.  Feeley,  ’92,  and  Mr.  Francis  J. 
McCann,  ’93,  spent  a Sunday  afternoon  with  us  about 


a month  ago.  Frank  has  been  very  faithful  in  visit- 
ing Alma  Mater  and  is  always  cordially  welcomed. 
These  members  of  the  Alumni  have  done  their  share 
towards  making  subscriptions  for  the  MONTHLY  a 
matter  of  course.  They  subscribed.  Come  thou 
and  do  likewise. 


§ataUiou  ^lotcs. 


RILL  was  resumed  September  17th,  with 
a batallion  somewhat  larger  than  last 
year.  The  number  of  new  cadets  reported 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  sixty,  and  the 
interest  they  manifest  in  their  work  augurs  well  for 
the  success  of  the  military  department  for  the  ensu- 
ing year. 

— The  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commandant  of  Cadets,  for  the  year 
were  as  follows  : Co.  “A.”  Capt.  Dockry,  1st  Lieut. 
Lamb,  2d  Lieut.  Delehanty,  1st  Sergt.  O’Neill,  2d 
Sergt.  Cavanagh,  3d  Sergt.  Delany,  4th  Sergt.  Hayes, 
G.,  5th  Sergt. Granger,  1st  Corp.  Barry,  2d  Corp.  Kelly, 
3d  Corp.  Shields,  4th  Corp.  O’Kane.  Co.  “ B.”  Capt. 
Doran,  1st  Lieut.  Fisher,  2d  Lieut.  Sinnott,  1st  Sergt. 
McCarthy,  2d  Sergt.  Mitchell,  3d  Sergt.  Quinlan, 
4th  Sergt.  McDonnell,  R.,  5th  Sergt.  Carr,  1st  Corp. 
Wilson,  2d  Corp.  Brandt,  3d  Corp.  Malone,  4th  Corp, 
Wingerter.  Co.  “C”  Capt.  Kane,  1st  Lieut.  Boyle. 
T.,  2d  Lieut.  Connell,  1st  Sergt.  Larrell,  2d  Sergt. 
McDonnell,  J.,  3d  Sergt.  Cassidy,  4th  Sergt.  Claf fy, 
5th  Sergt.  Donovan,  1st  Corp.  Joyce,  2d  Corp. 
Daly,  3d  Corp.  Callan,  4th  Corp.  Martin. 

— The  exceptionally  high  standard  to  which  the 
batallion  on  Third  Division  was  brought  last  year, 
by  the  untiring  efforts  of  Capt  Glynn  and  Lieut. 
Barrington,  will  be  maintained  by  the  young  cadets 
under  the  able  direction  of  Capt.  Hayes  and  Lieut. 
Boyle. 

— A new  and  very  interesting  feature  has  been  in- 
troduced by  the  Commandant  of  Cadets,  in  the  form 
of  Signalling  by  means  of  the  Heliograph.  During 
the  past  week  Lieut.  Adams  has  explained  the  man- 
ner of  using  the  instrument,  and  already  some  of  the 
cadets  have  been  very  successful  in  sending  and  re- 
ceiving messages  at  a short  distance.  Proficiency  in 
this  line  is  only  a question  of  a very  few  lessons. 

— Artillery  drill  has  been  instituted  in  which  the 
Philosophers  and  Rhetoricians  take  part  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Commandant.  Although 
we  have  been  supplied  by  the  government  with  two 
field  pieces,  practical  instruction  in  the  use  of  these 
arms,  has  never  before  been  given,  except  that 
which  was  sufficient  to  train  a squad  to  fire  a salute 
on  Commencement  day.  But  now  that  practice  has 
begun,  we  trust  that  it  will  continue,  and  while  cir- 
cumstances prevent  us  from  attaining  the  degree  of 
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perfection  in  Artillery,  that  we  have  attained  in  In- 
fantry, we  have  no  doubt  but  that  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  Artillery  drill  will  have  been  placed  upon 
a firm  basis,  and  made  a permanent  feature  of  our 
military  instruction. 

John  J.  Dockry,  ’95. 


(Scnuhtc  (£in0cv. 

(imitation) 

EADER!  did  you  ever  taste  such  a bottle  of 
ginger  as  the  Brother  is  at  this  moment 
handing  to  George  Hayes?  Do  you 
know  the  strength-giving  power,  the 
animating  qualities  of  ginger  when  taken  in  gurgl- 
ing mouthfuls  from  the  bottle?  No — most  likely 
you  are  a mere  country  bred  reader,  who  thinks  of 
ginger  as  a frothy  white  fluid  delivered  in  thimble- 
fuls in  corner  drug-stores  ; or  perhaps,  from  a pre- 
sentiment of  poison,  you  refrain  from  any  carbonat- 
ed beverage,  and  rasp  your  tongue  with  unmitigated 
cider. 

You  have  a vague  idea  of  ginger  as  probably  a 
colored  water  standing  in  grease  smeared  vats,  and 
you  know  nothing  of  the  sweet  history  of  genuine 
ginger,  such  as  the  Brother’s  : how  it  was  a week 
ago  bubbling  in  the  large  brass  caldrons,  as  they 
stood  filled  to  the  brim  in  the  mixing  room;  how  it 
fell  with  a pleasant  rhythm  into  its  glass  abode, 
sending  a delicious  incense  into  the  cool  air;  how  it 
was  carried  into  that  temple  of  cleanliness  the  cork- 
ing department  room,  where  it  was  quietly  lodged 
in  its  narrow  wooden  cell  and  lay  in  amber  clear- 
ness, ready  to  be  transfered  to  Fordham’s  candy 
shop.  If  I am  right  in  my  conjecture,  you  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  highest  possibilities  of  ginger; 
and  George  Hayes,  who  is  holding  that  bottle  in  his 
hand,  has  an  idea  beyond  you. 

M.  Preston,  ’99. 


^ovcllmmcusia. 

FIRST  DIVISION  NOTES. 

— The  gymnasium  has  been  newly  fitted  up  with 
eight  handsome  and  comfortable  settees,  this  makes 
a vast  improvement  in  the  gymnasium,  for  which  we 
sincerely  thank  the  Prefects  of  Division  under  whose 
directions  this  improvement  took  place. 

— The  Division  has  at  present  more  students  than 
it  had  at  any  one  time  last  year,  and  there  are  quite 
a number  of  new  students  expected  to  join  our  ranks 
before  the  close  of  the  year. 

— Many  pleasant  and  invigorating  walks  have  been 
taken  and  enjoyed  during  the  past  month,  and  hardly 
a holiday  goes  by  without  witnessing  the  return  of 
some  dust-covered  pedestrians. 


— The  Division  extends  its  congratulations  to 
Brother  Hallahan,  who  celebrated  his  fiftieth  anni- 
versary on  Wednesday,  Oct.  10th.  In  honor  of  the 
occasion  Brother  Hallahan  invited  some  of  us  to  the 
shop,  and  treated  us  royally.  The  fortunate  ones 
left  the  shop  wishing  Brother  Hallahan  many  happy 
returns,  and  carrying  with  them  pleasant  thoughts 
of  his  hospitality. 

— During  the  past  month  many  exciting,  and  in- 
teresting base-ball  games  have  been  played  between 
the  different  classes.  The  enthusiasm  over  these 
games  is  as  great  and  as  noisily  evidenced  as  at  any 
of  the  big  games.  A strong  feeling  of  class  spirit 
prevails,  all  looking  forward  for  victory,  at  present 
the  Freshmen  class  is  in  the  lead,  with  the  class  of 
Philosophy  second. 

— The  Division  thanks  Lieut.  Granger  Adams  for 
his  kindness  in  sending  to  our  reading  room  the 
‘ Army  Review”  and  several  other  periodicals  on 
military  matters. 

Charles  W.  Sinnott,  ’96. 


SECOND  DIVISION  NOTES 

— “ Serit  arbores,  quae  secloprosint  alteri  ” 

— The  plough  has  furrowed  its  way  through  our 
field.  Baseball  and  football  have  followed  the  re- 
tiring season.  Wheelbarrow  and  scoop  scatter  the 
upturned  sod.  Waxing  manful  we  have  yielded 
present  pleasures  for  the  benefit  of  those,  who,  in 
future  years  will  honor  and  uphold  the  name  of  the 
Invincibles. 

— The  officers  of  the  Sodality  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  for  this  term  are  : Prefect,  Paul  J.  Rich- 
ards ; 1st  Assistant,  John  M.  Wingerter  ; 2d  Assist- 
ant, Robert  E.  McDonnell  ; Secretary,  Bernard  W. 
McElroy;  1st  Lector,  Peter  A.  Meagher;  2d  Lector, 
Vincent  E.  Scott;  Counsellors,  George  L.  Rooney, 
and  Stephen  J.  McPartland  ; Sacristan,  Ambrose  P. 
Dunnigan.  Mr.  Walsh,  S.J.,  is  Director. 

— There  was  an  endeavor,  not  a Christian  Endeavor 
however,  to  develop  new  sprinting  material  by  im- 
promptu practice  at  night  in  the  gymnasium.  This 
method  proved  to  be  unavailing. 

— James  H.  Schwarz  has  been  appointed  an  assist- 
ant officer  in  the  billiard  room,  and  Paul  J.  Richards 
carries  the  buns. 

— Walking  evidently  is  not  looked  upon  as  a labor, 
if  the  numbers  which  generally  are  anxious  to  walk 
can  be  used  as  a criterion.  They  invariably  report 
an  enjoyable  time  and  look  much  refreshed. 

— The  tennis-court  seems  to  be  the  Utopia  of 
many  of  our  number,  and  by  their  consistency  in 
always  playing  they  evince  the  great  pleasure  which 
it  gives  them. 
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— The  choral  hour  is  having  a good  effect  on  most 
of  us,  but  it  had  “ a striking  effect  ” on  some. 

— One  of  our  number  was  injured  on  the  baseball 
field,  but  his  enthusiasm  is  not  yet  cooled,  and  his 
walk  now  reminds  one  of  the  G.  A.  R. 

— Semi-centennial  bird-days  are  held  in  great 
esteem  by  us,  especially  when,  by  their  advent,  the 
happy  dispenser  of  good  things  sets  no  bounds  to 
his  generosity.  We  all  wish  him  many  more  such 
celebrations. 

— There  are  rumors  afloat  that  we  may  hope  to  see 
a new  piano  before  long.  It  is  a long  felt  want,  for 
our  piano,  though  historic,  has  outlived  its  usefulness. 

Peter  A.  Meagher,  ’98. 


THIRD  DIVISION  NOTES 

“Where  are  we  at?” — Shakespere. 

— Drill  is  here  once  more,  new  suits  and  clean 
shoes  mark  our  ranks. 

— The  Tyros  have  been  organized  and  with  steady 
practice  we  hope  to  have  a strong  team,  although 
we  cannot  come  up  to  the  record  of  the  team  of  ’92. 

— Carr  Huse  was  the  only  one  one  on  Third  who 
received  a testimonial  last  month. 

— The  cadet  officers  for  ’94 — ’95  are:  Co.  D.  1st 
Lieut.,  Edward  Swetnam,  2nd  Lieut.,  Robert  Mc- 
Laughlin, i st  Serg’t.,  Edward  Joyce,  2nd  Serg’t., 
Carr  Huse,  1st  Corp.,  Alfred  O'Donavon,  2nd  Corp., 
Willie  Wall,  Co.  E.,  1st  Lieut.,  John  Rodgers,  2nd 
Lieut.,  Basil  Scott,  1st  Serg’t  Louis  Bossard,  2nd 
Frank  Sheehy,  1st  Corp.,  Henry  Curtin,  2nd  Corp., 
Dennis  McLaughlin. 

— We  have  a little  boy  in  long  pants  who  hails 
from  Barnard  School.  Don’t  you,  Will? 

— The  base  ball  field  is  being  filled  up  slowly  but 
our  motto  is  “Slow  but  sure.” 

— Our  division  presents  a pleasant  aspect  from 
the  front,  and  to  the  visitor  it  looks  like  a palace, 
but  oh!  the  difference  to  us, 

— We  were  amused  with  Reverend  Father  Ful- 
ton’s jokes,  and  we  owe  him  a debt  of  gratitute  for 
the  fatherly  way  in  which  he  spoke  to  us  about  our 
religion,  and  also  for  the  interesting  little  stories 
he  told  us. 

—Madison  has  sent  us  four  or  five  boys  this  year; 
we  hope  hard  working  students.  May  they  do  as 
well  here,  as  they  did  at  St.  Joseph’s. 


— Glasses  and  auburn  hair  seem  to  go  together, 
at  least  it  looks  that  way  on  Third. 

— We  have  an  extra  hour  of  study  hall  on  Sun- 
days from  eleven  to  twelve.  The  favor  was  bestow- 
ed gratuitously. 

— Our  number  is  slowly  increasing,  we  have  a new 
boy  from  Troy.  His  name  is  Willie  Feeny. 

— At  the  meeting  of  the  Sodality  the  following 
officers  were  elected  : Prefect,  Basil  J.  Scott,  First 
Assistant,  Frank  P.  Sheehy,  Second  Assistant,  Al- 
fred J.  O’Donovan,  Secretary,  Edward  F.  Joyce, 
Sacristan,  William  Wall.  Mr.  J.  Mulligan  S.  J.  is  the 
moderator  of  the  Sodality. 

— TheTyro  foot-ball  team  has  been  organized,  the 
team  lines  up  as  follows:  W.  Campbell  C.  R.,  Basil 
Scott  R.  G.,  H.  Monk,  L.G.,  M.  Zuricaldy  R.  T.,  J.  J. 
O’Brien,  L.  T.  Francis  Sheehy  L.  E.,  Carr  Huse 
R.  E.,  Edward  Joyce  Q.  B.,  and  Captain;  B.  Fusco, 
R.  H.  B.,  J.  Rodgers,  L.  H.  B.,  E.  Swetman  F.  B. 

— We  have  half  an  hour  late  sleep  every  morning 
and  as  we  listen  to  that  bell  ringing  out  loud  peals 
awakening  First  and  Second  Division  we  laugh  and 
say  “the  poor  fellows  have  to  get  up  early.”  Then 
we  turn  over  and  are  lost  in  the  land  of  dreams. 

Basil  Scott,  1900. 


H F Library  register  shows  that  the  students 
of  the  higher  classes  are  given  to  good 
solid  reading.  At  present  there  is  con- 
stant demand  for  historical  and  bio- 
graphical works.  It  seems  that  almost  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  University  Course  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  lives  and  deeds  of  famous  men  of  both  ancient 
and  modern  times.  We  doubt  not  that  many  learned 
essays  will  be  forthcoming. 

As  the  Library  hours  are  somewhat  limited  it  is 
necessary  that  every  one  should  know  exactly  what 
book  he  desires  to  have  and  make  out  his  ticket 
accordingly.  To  enable  all  to  do  this  a few  words 
of  explanation  regarding  the  Catalogue  may  be  use- 
ful. The  Library  is  divided  in  departments  embrac- 
ing Biography  (Sections  7 and  8),  Fiction  (Ss.  12,  13, 
and  14),  History  (Ss.  15  and  16),  Literature  (Ss.  1,  2, 
and  18),  Religion  (S.  6),  Science  (Ss.  9 and  10), 
Travels  (S.  11),  Periodicals  and  Reference  Books 
(Ss.  3,  4,  and  5.)  The  Catalogue  is  made  out  accord- 
ing to  this  division. 


i6 
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Pages  i— 1 6 are  devoted  to  Biography  ; from  page 
17-44  we  have  Fiction  ; History  begins  at  page  45 
and  ends  at  59;  Literature  occupies  thirty  pages 
from  60-90 ; Religion,  under  which  head  are  in- 
cluded controversial  and  ascetic  works,  Biography, 
etc.,  fills  16  pages  from  91-106.  Ten  pages  107-116 
contain  Scientific  works  and  from  1 17-124  are  found 
the  books  that  are  included  in  the  Travels.  The 
Periodicals  and  Reference  Books  are  intended  prin- 
cipally for  consultation. 

The  new  card  catalogue  is  well  advanced  and  will 
be  finished  before  Christmas. 

A supplementary  catalogue  of  books  recently 
added  has  been  prepared  and  may  be  consulted  in 
the  Library. 
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RNER’S  Magazine  for  October  is  on  our 
desk  for  the  first  time.  We  have  noth- 
ing but  praise  to  offer  it  for  its  contents 
from  cover  to  cover.  The  tone  of  this 
periodical  is  refreshingly  literary  and  some  of  its 
articles  are  of  great  worth  and  must  prove  of  un- 
usual interest  to  elocutionists  and  actors.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  no  public  reciter  or  teacher  of  elocution 
will  believe  he  can  do  without  the  valuable  hints 
and  information  of  this  journal,  after  carefully  read- 
ing one  number.  The  current  issue  contains  a tran- 
slation of  Goethe’s  'Rules  for  Actors  and  Reciters,’ 
one  of  the  briefest  and  most  common-sense  compil- 
ations of  this  sort  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen. 

— The  October  number  of  ‘‘Short  Stories”  seems 
to  fall  away  a little  from  the  usually  very  high 
standard  of  this  magazine  tho’  some  sketches  to  be 
found  in  it  are  of  considerable  merit.  For  instance 
“The  Gentleman  Opposite”  by  E.  Elilton  a most 

improbable  tale  is  exceedingly  well  written . 

“Out  of  a Pioneers  Trunk”  by  Bret.  Harte  is  of 

course  worthy  of  mention . “The  Siculian 

Women”  by  Maurus  Jokai  is  also  remarkably  well 
told. 

— Current  Literature  is  so  filled  with  good  things 
from  cover  to  cover  that  even  a summary  of  its 
special  features  is  difficult.  Conspicuous  in  the  Oc- 
tober number  is  “The  richest  man  in  the  Whole 
World”;  “Captain  Timars  Ruse,”  by  Maurus  Jokai, 
the  great  Hungarian  novelist;  “An  Inheritance  of 
Dishonor,”  a sketch  from  a novel  by  Joanna  E.  Wood, 
a new  Canadian  author  to  whom  Current  Literature 
gives  most  enthusiastic  praise.  The  poetry  always 
of  the  the  highest  order,  numbers  forty-four  poems 
by  the  best  living  poets. 

— Of  the  many  exchanges  that  come  to  us  by  far 
the  most  literary  is  the  ‘Notre  Dame  Scholastic’  it 


always  contains  thought-provoking  articles  and  will 
be  ever  welcome  to  our  Sanctum. 

— ‘The  Purple’  published  by  the  students  of  Holy 
Cross  College,  Worcester,  though  scarcely  a year 
old,  has  at  once  taken  an  enviable  position  among 
College  Journals.  It  is  overflowing  with  literary 
merit  and  bids  fair  to  eclipse  many  of  its  older  con- 
temporaries 

— The  change  in  the  ‘ Dial  ’ is  for  the  better. 
The  reasons  for  the  change  are  very  happily  put 
in  the  editorial  headed  “ A Change.”  Tommie 
R’s  letters  are  too  awfully  funny,  so  much  so  that  we 
marvel  at  the  depth  of  Tommie’s  humor. 

— We  like  the  appearance  of  the  Boston  College 
“Stylus,”  The  articles  are  well  and  carefully 
written. 

— ‘Our  Young  People’  for  October  was  warm- 
ly welcomed.  We  looked  through  it  eagerly  in 
search  of  something,  but  just  before  we  got  to 
the  something  we  were  stopped  and  forced  to  ad- 
mire the  beautiful  engraving  “ The  Milkman  ” ; that 
done,  we  passed  through  Yellowstone  Park,  and  soon 
were  enjoying  “ Glimpses  of  Foreign  Travel.”  We 
have  visited  Tangier  and  are  now  on  our  way  back 
to  Gibraltar. 

— The  Stonyhurst  Magazine  is  the  last  to  come 
but  it  comes  with  all  the  glory  of  the  centenary 
clinging  to  it,  and  is  by  far  the  most  elaborate  edition 
of  a college  journal  we  have  ever  come  across.  It 
is  filled  with  very  interesting  matter  and  welcom- 
ing it  again  to  our  ‘ Exchange  Table’  we  cannot  but 
hope  that  it  will  be  henceforth  and  forever  a regul- 
ar visitor. 

— VVe  have  also  received  with  pleasure  the 
Swarthmore  Phoenix;  Mt.  St.  Joseph  Collegian; 
Kate  Field’s  Washington;  St.  Vincent  Journal; 
Ploffmans  Catholic  Directory;  The  Polytechnic; 
The  College  Student;  Carmelite  Review;  Mount  St. 
Mary’s  Mountaineer;  The  Viatorian;  The  Mountand 
others. 
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On  October  nth,  death  visited  us  again,  this  time 
to  take  from  us  Br.  Patrick  Corrigan,  S.J.  Br.  Corri- 
gan was  not  thrown  much  with  us  boys,  but  the  few 
who  were  on  speaking  terms  with  him  recall  with 
pleasure  the  happy  faculty  he  had  of  saying  a witty 
thing,  and  his  droll  way  of  telling  a story  ; and  re- 
member well  the  innocent  smile  that  would  light  up 
his  kindly  face  on  such  occasions,  as  with  a whispered 
ejaculation,  generally  “ God  be  praised”  he  passed 
on.— R.  I.  P. 
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UR  Savior,  dear  brethren,  is  born  to-day  ; therefore  let 
us  be  joyful.  For  it  is  not  right  to  give  any  way  to 
sadness  on  the  birthday  of  that  life  which  swallows 
up  the  fear  of  death,  and  plants  in  our  very  souls  the 
joy  over  the  blessedness  it  has  promised.  No  one  is  shut  out 
from  sharing  in  this  rejoicing.  We  have  all  one  common  reason 
for  happiness  ; for  our  Lord,  the  vanquisher  of  sin  and  death, 
even  as  he  found  none  untainted  by  the  condition  of  sin,  so  hath 
He  come  unto  the  redemption  of  all.  Let  the  saint  rejoice  be- 
cause he  draws  nigh  the  reward  of  bis  victory.  Let  the  heart  of 


the  sinner  be  gladdened,  for  he  is  summoned  to  pardon, 
gentile  be  joyful  because  he  is  called  unto  life. 


Let  the 


The  angels  in  tones  of  exultation  sang  at  the  birth  of  our 
Lord,  “ Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,”  and  proclaimed  “ Peace 
on  earth  to  men  of  good-will.”  For  they  see  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  moulding  from  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  over 
this  unspeakable  act  of  divine  piety, how  much  should  man,  in  his 
lowliness  rejoice,  since  the  angels  in  all  their  grandeur  exult 
so  exceedingly. 

* * * 


Therefore,  brethren,  let  us  give  thanks  to  God  the  Father 
through  His  Son  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  on  account  of  that  ex- 
ceeding mercy  wherewith  He  hath  loved  us,  hath  also  had  com- 
passion on  us  ; and  “even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins  hath 
quickened  us  together  in  Christ,”  that  we  should  be  in  Him  anew 
creature  and  a new-  fashioning.  Let  us  then  put  off  the  old  man 
with  all  his  acts,  and  having  gained  to  the  participation  in  the 
birth  of  Christ,  let  us  renounce  the  works  of  the  flesh.  Confess 
then,  Christian,  your  dignity,  and  seeing  that  you  have  become 
a partner  in  this  divine  nature,  resolve  to  never  again  return  into 
the  old  baseness  by  an  unbecoming  behavior.  Remember  of 
whose  head  and  of  whose  body  you  are  a member.  Recollect 
that  because  you  were  plucked  forth  from  the  power  of  darkness, 
you  have  been  translated  into  the  light  and  kingdom  of  God. 
Through  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  you  have  become  the  temple 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Do  not  put  to  flight  such  an  indweller  by 
unseemly  conduct  and  again  lower  yourself  to  the  servitude  of 
the  devil.  Because  the  blood  of  Christ  is  the  price  of  your  re- 
demption ; because  he  in  truth  will  judge  you  who  in  his  mercy 
hath  redeemed  you  ; the  same  who  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  reigneth  unto  ages  of  ages.  Amen.” 

John  J.  O’Rourke,  ’95. 
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St.  I.uke  ii. , 7. 


Oh  ! ill-starred  Bethlehem  ! 

What  ? Wilt  not  welcome  them  ? 

A son  of  thine,  foot  sore,  at  twilight  gloom 
Seeks  shelter  for  himself  and  spouse — for  them 
No  room  ? 

For  them  no  room  ! 

Bethlehem  ! thou  shouldst  fear. 

Knowest  not  the  Presence  near  ? 

Must  thy  blest  daughter  richly  guerdoned  come 
Unto  her  own  and  at  each  threshold  hear  ; 

‘ No  room  !’ 

For  her  no  room  ? 

Bethlehem  ! weep  for  shame, 

Wash  clean  thy  tainted  name. 

To  him  who  comes  to  die  and  save  from  doom 
Thy  children,  thou  dost  heartlessly  exclaim  : 

‘ No  room  ! ’ 

For  God  no  room  ! 

John  D.  McCarthy,  ’96. 


^n  interesting  Jmagvam. 


HIS  particular  season  of  the  t ear,  Advent, 
so  fertile  in  conjuring  up  happy  memories 
— memories  that  lead  the  mind  to  outrun 
the  days  and  and  forsake  even  the  most 
pleasant  environments  to  wander  on  the  slopes  of 
Galilee,  or  skirt  the  garden  of  sorrows;  memoiies 
that  force  the  willing  heart  to  listen  enrapt  with 
shepherds  to  the  midnight  strains,  or  in  profoundest 
adoration  in  Bethlehem’s  stable-cave  proffer  gifts 
with  the  magi — this,  and  not  a little  too  the  pretti- 
ness of  that  whereof  I write  leads  me  to  jot  down  an 
anagram  which  I chanced  upon  somewhere  in  my 
reading. 

An  anagram  (from  anu  over,  and  ypnyziv  to  write)  is 
nothing  more  than  the  changing  about  of  the  letters 
of  a word  or  sentence  to  form  a new  word  or  new 
sentence.  In  bygone  days  a peculiar  significance,  a 
significance  a little  this  side  of  superstition,  was 
attached  to  the  meanings  wrung  from  words  and 
sentences  by  this  transposition  of  letters.  The  names 
of  children  newly  born  were  tortured  and  twisted  to 
spell  out  some  trait  of  character  or  future  renown. 
Of  princes  and  rulers  not  their  names  alone  but  their 
sayings  also  were  treasured  up  and  worked  upon 
until,  for  very  weariness  mayhap,  they  yielded 
anagrams  bespeaking  peaceful  sway  and  wise  do- 
minion. In  our  own  day  we  see  the  same  thing  done, 
but  the  occurrence  is  infrequent  I must  admit.  This 
incredulous,  practical  age  by  means  of  its  utilitarian 
spirit  has  given  the  death  blow  to  the  anagram,  and 
the  spasmodic  efforts  at  revival  and  the  coldness  with 


which  they  are  received  but  serve  to  show  how  com- 
plete has  been  the  work  of  destruction.  Now  and 
then,  however,  we  meet  with  an  anagram  so  artful 
and  catchy,  that,  despite  the  uncongeniality  of  mind 
and  time  for  such  consideration,  we  are  forced  to 
stop  and  admire.  Let  the  pleasure  which  I feel  this 
anagram  will  afford  you  be  my  apology  for  relating 
it. 

Betake  yourself,  reader, — for  I must  needs  place 
you  in  sympathy  with  my  subject  by  relating  a few 
facts  which  necessarily  lead  up  to  it,— betake  your- 
self in  spirit  to  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  and  see 
Our  Lord  emerging  from  it.  His  prayer  has  been 
finished  ; the  blood  bedewed  grass  and  the  moon- 
tipped  olives  have  been  left  behind,  the  gate  of  the 
garden  has  hardly  clicked  behind  Him — when  He  is 
seized  by  the  Jewish  and  Roman  rabble,  bound  and 
led  off  a prisoner.  Down  the  valley  of  Cedron,  across 
the  mountain  brook  of  similar  name,  along  the  road 
which  winds  along  the  walls,  southward  to  the  house 
of  Caiphas  on  Mt.  Sion,  He  is  led.  The  exultant 
high  priest  quickly  examines  and  condemns  Him  to 
death,  and,  no  doubt,  would  instantly  have  carried 
out  the  sentence  and  have  had  Our  Lord  publicly 
stoned  had  not  the  fear  of  Roman  law  held  his  frenzy 
in  check.  To  Pilate  then  Christ  must  be  sent,  for 
J .rsualem  was  under  the  Roman  power  at  this  period, 
and  the  decrees  of  the  Sanhedrim  and  Jewish  high 
priests  were  nugatory  unless  confirmed  by  the  Ro- 
man governor. 

The  great  desire  of  Caiphas  to  have  his  superficial 
sentence  confirmed  as  quickly  as  possible,  was  des- 
tined to  meet  some  opposition  in  the  Roman  gover- 
nor; for  not  being  altogether  conscienceless  he  hesi- 
tated to  confirm  a sentence  which  might  be  unjust, 
and  so  led  Christ  within  the  pretorium  that  he  might 
review  the  testimony  and  sentence  for  himself. 
Alone  with  Jesus  he  immediately  began  to  question 
Him  on  the  points  of  the  accusation,  the  most 
serious  of  which  was  that  He  made  Himself  King  in 
opposition  so  Csesar.  “Art  Thou  the  King  of  the 
Jews”?  questions  Pilate.  In  answer  Christ  explains 
that  He  is  not  a temporal  King,  that  His  Kingdom 
is  not  of  the  flesh  but  of  the  spirit.  “ Art  Thou  a 
King  then”  ? persists  Pilate  ; “ in  any  sense  of  the 
word  dost  Thou  claim  that  Thou  art  a King”? 
“I  am  the  King  of  Truth,”  Christ  in  substance  re- 
plies, “I  come  to  teach  all  men  the  Truth”  Oh  ! in- 
credible perverseness  and  hardness  of  heart ! In  the 
presence  of  the  God-Man  whose  every  look  and 
gesture  must  have  pierced  him  through  ; in  the  face 
of  so  lucid  an  explanation  ; despite  the  flood  of  grace 
that  at  that  moment  must  have  fallen  upon  his  soul, 
Pilate  indifferently  turns  aside  saying  : “ Quid  est 
Veritas  ” ? “ What  is  truth  ” ? But  Our  Lord  deigns 
to  make  no  reply.  The  grace  of  conversion  has 
already  been  rejected  ; the  heart  has  been  closed 
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against  the  entrance  of  truth  ; not  in  sincerity  now, 
butin  sceptical  curiosity  he  asks:  “Quid  est  Veritas  ? ” 
and  Our  Lord,  who  never  acted  to  satisfy  the  curi- 
osity of  any  man,  remains  silent.  Thus  do  commen- 
tators interpret  the  silence  of  Christ,  these  the 
reasons  they  give  for  His  refusing  to  answer. 

Another  interpretation,  less  truthful  perhaps,  but 
certainly  a trifle  more  ingenious,  I will  now  set  be- 
fore you.  Christ  disdains  to  answer  Pilate  because 
Pilate’s  own  question  contains  the  answer  he  seeks. 
“ Quid  est  Veritas  ”?  Change  about  the  letters  of 
this  phrase  in  anagramatical  fashion  and  you  will 
get:  “Est  Vir  Qui  Adest'  “it  is  the  man  who 
stands  before  you.”  Or  that  you  may  the  better 
compare  the  two  lines  let  me  place  them  this  way  : 

“ Quid  est  Veritas  ” ? 

, “ Est  Vir  Qui  Adest .” 

The  anagram  is  perfect  and  the  answer  it  gives  to 
Pilates  question  is  even  more  perfect,  for  who  is 
Truth  if  not  Christ?  Such  is  my  anagram,  dear 
reader,  and  if  it  has  not  broken  in  harshly  upon  your 
more  serious  studies  and  thus  been  a cause  of  dis- 
traction, but  the  perusal  of  it  has  rather  served  to 
while  away  pleasantly  a few  of  your  leisure  moments, 

I am  pleased,  and  the  aim  I had  in  writing  it  has 
been  attained. 

J.  A.  R.,  '90. 


A ©fmstimts  from 


Ps.  XCVII. 

With  song  before  unheard,  praise  ye  the  Lord  ; 

For  wonders  hath  he  done,  but  by  his  word. 

In  power  and  holiness  from  Heaven’s  throne 
He  comes  to  earth,  he  comes  to  save  his  own. 

The  angels  sing  : “ Salvation  is  at  hand  ; 

The  Sun  of  Justice  brightens  o’er  the  land.” 

For  Mercy  hath  looked  down  on  Israel, 

And  Truth  has  hither  come  with  him  to  dwell. 

The  confines  of  the  earth  have  felt  him  near  ; 

And  land  to  land  doth  cry  : “ The  Lord  is  here.” 

Sing  to  the  Lord,  ye  People  ! Sing,  O Earth  ! 

Waft  high  in  air  your  melody  and  mirth. 

Bring  forth  the  lyre,  let  it  attend  your  song, 

Let  its  sweet  strains  the  echoings  prolong. 

Let  blare  of  trumpet,  blast  of  clarion, 

Tell  to  the  world  the  coming  of  God’s  Son. 

The  sea,  the  ever  rolling,  restless  sea, 

Let  it  be  moved,  to  praise  his  majesty, 

Let  earth,  the  stolid  earth,  and  all  therein 
Give  thanks  to  him,  to  him  who  conquered  sin. 

The  rippling  rivers  gliding  swiftly  by 

Will  clap  their  hands,  and  raise  their  plaudits  high. 

The  rugged  hills,  piercing  the  cloud-rack  dun, 

Made  vocal  will  proclaim  the  Holy  One. 

And  men  shall  ever  bless  the  Savior’s  birth 
That  brought  down  Peace  and  Justice  to  the  Earth. 

John  D.  Dockry,  ’95. 


Ipetlilcmict  (Cantus  (Jntlta  vis  DaiHtlicts. 

Ps.  XCVII. 


Regis  nascentis  resonent  cunabula  cantu, 

Inclyta  jam  cujus  dextera  mira  patrat. 

Destruit  infernas  vires,  afferre  salutem 

E coelo  approperat,  Victor  ad  astra  vocans. 

Discant  servitii  nunc  fractas  esse  catenas 
Gentes,  et  Justum  jure  tenere  suos. 

Verax  namque  suis  complectitur  Israel  ulnis  ; 

Quaque  patet  tellus  fulget  arnica  salus. 

Vos,  cultae  terrae,  vos  plaudite,  stagna  profunda, 
Cantus  vos,  colles,  flumina  lenta,  date. 

Psalmos  vos  citharis  dulces  cantate  sonoris, 

Pectore  vos  hymnos  psallite  fatidico. 

Flexilis  atque  tubae  sonitus  cornusque  recurvi 
Nascenti  Regi  munera  prima  ferat. 

Exultet  pontus,  saliant  immania  cete, 

Orbis  laetitiis  firma  columna  vibret, 

Fluminis  unda  manu  plaudat,  plausuque  resultent 
Intonsi  nrontes,  nubila  qui  feriunt. 

Omnia  quae  vivunt  divino  corde  regentur, 

Legem  nam  pacis  j usque  piumque  dabunt. 

N.  Trigant  Burrow,  ’95. 


ffvoutltsm. 


“ Oh  what  a goodly  outside  Falsehood  hath.” — Shakespere. 

R.  FROUDE’S  death  marks  the  passing  of 
a most  infamous  school  of  historians. 
Centering  around  Carlyle  and  drawing 
their  inspiration  from  that  crusty  old  mis- 
anthrope, they  sprang  forth  full  blown  historians 
without  the  preliminary  years  of  toil  and  research 
and  study  which  even  such  versatile  writers  and 
brilliant  scholars  as  Hume  and  Macaulay  found 
necessary.  Of  this  school  none  but  Mr.  Froude  ever 
achieved  prominence,  though  it  must  be  admitted  in 
all  truth  that  that  facile  and  picturesque  fact-perver- 
tor  has  engaged  the  popular  attention  enough  and  to 
spare.  He  was  an  unique  figure  in  English  literatui  e. 
If  his  works  possessed  less  beauty  and  grace  of  style, 
they  would  long  sin^p  have  been  lost  in  disgraceful 
oblivion,  so  pregnant  are  they  with  falsehood  and 
misrepresentation.  As  it  is  they  will  live  and  serve 
as  a beautiful  and  skilfully  wrought  monument  to 
the  depths  to  which  human  passion  and  blind  bigotry 
will  drag  down  genius.  For  no  one  denies  that  Mr. 
Froude  possessed  talents  of  a high  order,  but  many 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  he  was  wanting  in  all  the 
qualities  which  are  requisite  for  an  historian. 

He  had  an  abiding  contempt  for  facts.  He  himself 
wrote  : “ It  often  seems  to  me,  as  if  history  was  like 
a child’s  box  of  letters  with  which  we  can  spell  any 
word  we  please.  We  have  only  to  pick  out  such 
letters  as  we  want,  and  arrange  them  as  we  like  and 
say  nothing  about  those  which  do  not  suit  our  pur- 
pose.” A system  of  ethics  which  would  countenance 
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such  a principle  would  interpose  no  very  great 
obstacle  to  the  invention  of  such  words  as  would 
“ suit  our  purpose,”  if  by  any  untoward  circumstance 
there  should  be  not  enough  letters  in  the  box  to  spell 
them.  And  so  indeed,  it  will  be  found,  was  the  case. 
Mr.  Freeman,  Froude’s  great  antagonist,  cites  an  ex- 
ample in  point,  wherein  Mr.  Froude  shakes  up  his 
box  of  letters  and  effects  some  most  ingenious  and 
startling  combinations.  “ And  now  I come  to  the 
amusing  story  about  pra>dictae  rationes ,”  says  Mr. 
Freeman  in  his  “ Last  Words  on  Mr.  Froude.”  In  the 
“Gesta  Abbatum"  we  read  that  the  Abbot  Leofric  in 
a time  of  famine  sold  some  of  the  plate  and  treasures 
belonging  to  the  monaster)’  to  distribute  among  the 
poor.  It  was  a moot  question  whether  so  to  do  was 
a sacrilege-  or  not.  ...  In  the  course  of  his 
argument  the  author  of  the  ‘ Gesta  Abbatum  ’ natur- 
ally  quotes  the  Gospel  narrative  about  Judas  and  the 
ointment.  He  then  ends  his  story  thus  : ‘ Haec,  in- 
quam,  quia  tunc  temporis  praedictae  rationes  in  con- 
ventu  magnam  discordiam  suscitarunt  ; quam  vix 
abbatis  supplicatio  humilis  sedavit,  et  potestas  saecu- 
laris  perterrendo  temporavit.’  Mr.  Froude 
gives  us  the  following  version  : ‘ There  was  open 
enmity  atlast  and  the  secular  arm  had  to  be  called  in. 
Leofric,  excellent  as  he  was,  proved  rebellibus  auster- 
ns — a severe  master  to  rebellious  servants.  Rough 
policemen  came  down  from  London,  and  chained  up 
the  most  refractory  in  their  cells  ; the  rest  were  left 
to  grumble  in  private  over  their  shortened  rations.’ 

Mr.  Froude  deals  with  this  story  after  his  accepted 
manner  of  dealing  with  stories.  Every  detail  is  fic- 
titious or  falsely  colored.  Of  the  rough  policemen, 
the  chains  of  the  most  refractory,  and  the  shortened 
rations,  there  is  not  a sign  in  the  original  text.”  No 
one  really  believes  that  Mr.  Froude  was  ignorant  of 
the  meaning  of  prwdictae  rationes  of  which  the  phrase 
shortened  rations  purports  to  be  a version  ;‘on  the 
contrary  it  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Froude  was  a 
consummate  master  of  Latin,  writing  and  speaking 
the  language  with  fluency.  We  have  to  attribute  his 
translation  therefore  to  the  innate  perversity  and 
unscrupulousness  of  his  character 

There  is  another  phase  of  Froudism  which  renders 
him  still  more  contemptible.  He  not  only  interpo- 
lated and  invented  details,  but  even  went  so  far  as 
to  concoct  whole  chapters  which  were  obviously  at 
variance  with  truth  and  accepted  evidence.  He  quite 
usurped  the  function  and  privilege  of  the  poet,  and 
gave  to  “ airy  nothings  a local  habitation  and  a 
name,”  whenever  the  facts  did  not  harmonize  with 
the  end  he  had  in  view.  We  have  a notable  example 
of  his  inventive  powers  in  his  treatment  of  Henry 
VIII.  That  vile  voluptuary  and  uxoricide,  at  the 
very  mention  of  whose  name  fair  history  is  fain  to 
bow  her  head  in  shame,  is  painted  by  Mr.  Froude  in 
the  most  glowing  and  roseate  hues.  The  monster 


who  could  rob  his  subjects,  pillage  churches,  put  to 
death  without  a qualm  all  who  denied  that  he  was 
the  vice-gerent  of  Christ  was  worthy  of  unstinted 
commendation  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Froude — all 
those  revolting  crimes  which  have  marked  Henry  as 
the  vilest  character  in  Christian  history  were  the 
merest  peccadilloes,  according  to  Mr.  Froude.  And 
yet  his  contempt  for  the  Anglican  Church  was  only 
surpassed  by  his  hatred  for  the  Catholic  Church.  He 
despised  all  the  cant  and  hypocrisy  of  Anglicanism, 
but  he  feared  the  truth  and  holiness  of  Catholicism. 
Throughout  his  writings  there  seems  to  be  an  under- 
current of  admiration  for  a church  which  could  meet 
so  calmly  such  gross  abuse  as  he  assailed  her  with, 
and  confute  and  confuse  him  without  the  slightest 
effort. 

It  is  not  the  fashion  to  decry  the  Regius  professor 
of  History  at  Oxford,  so  Froude,  convicted  falsifier 
ami  calumniator  though  he  was,  has  received  nothing 
but  the  most  fulsome  praise  in  most  of  the  obituary 
columns.  However  a more  just  and  discerning  pos- 
terity will  view  his  works  in  the  light  of  truth  and 
fairness,  and  mete  out  to  him  all  the  censure  his 
questionable  methods  deserved." 

J.  F.  McLaughlin,  ’96. 


£hc  jBvcatUuinncvs. 


I. 

Through  the  alleys  of  the  town. 

At  the  early  break  of  day, 

Out  of  huts  that  tumble  down, 

Weary  workers  wend  their  way. 

Where  black  mills  are  belching  smoke, 
They  must  sweat  and  faint  and  choke. 
Each  new  weary  day  begun 
They  must  toil  till  day  is  done 
And  its  bread  is  won. 

II. 

In  her  hut,  a toiler’s  wife, 

Stitching  for  some  rich  man’s  bride, 
Lives  her  stinted,  cruel  life, 

Weary,  haggard,  hollow-eyed  ; 

While  her  babe,  upon  the  bed. 

Tale  as  if  its  life  had  fled, 

Moaning,  half-starved,  dying,  lies, 
Following  her  with  piteous  eyes 
And  low,  stifled  cries. 

III. 

In  the  noisy  mill’s  hot  glare, 

’Mid  the  hissing,  spitting  fire, 

With  his  arms  and  brawned  breast  bare, 
Toils  the  dying  infant’s  sire. 
Trembling  with  a father’s  fear. 

Oft  his  rough  palm  dries  a tear 

For  his  babe  and  brave  young  wife. 
Oh  the  anguish  of  the  strife 
Of  his  cruel  life  ! 
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IV. 

Factory  whistles  shriek  at  last. 

For  the  longest  flay  must  end, 

Now  with  blessings  on  each  blast. 

Homeward  all  the  toilers  wend, 

Grimy,  sooty,  poorly  clad, 

But  their  hearts  now  light  and  glad  ; 

For  the  day’s  hard  toil  is  done. 

And  their  children’s  bread  is  won 
For  the  morrow’s  sun. 

V. 

One  man,  passing  all  the  rest, 

Hastens  to  his  wretched  home, 

There  to  press  unto  his  breast 
Her  that  waits  for  him  to  come, 

Brightening  when  she  hears  his  tread, 

Like  one  rising  from  the  dead. 

Oh  her  lips  he  lays  a kiss 
That  can  give  an  untold  bliss 
Even  to  life  like  this. 

VI. 

Down  beside  his  baby’s  bed 
Sinks  the  father  on  his  knee, 

Kissing  that  wee,  fevered  head, 

In  his  heart  the  fervent  plea  : 

“ God  ! this*is  my  only  one  ! 

Yet  Thy  will,  not  mine  be  done  ! 

Bending  then  in  humble  faith, 

Though  at  last  the  fainting  breath 
Marks  the  ending — death. 

VII. 

Where  the  dead  lie  cold  and  dumb 
Soon  a shallow  grave  is  made. 

At  the  dawn  the  parents  come  ; 

There  the  bit  of  clay  is  laid, 

Then,  despite  that  pleading  grave. 

To  his  task  the  mill’s  poor  slave 
Must  go  back  at  rise  of  sun, 

Still  to  toil  till  day  is  done 
And  its  bread  is  won . 

VIII. 

In  her  hut  a toiler’s  wife. 

Stitching  for  some  rich  man’s  bride, 

Weeps  and  lives  her  stricken  life, 

Weary,  haggard,  hollow-eyed. 

Hung  above  her  lost  child’s  bed, 

Crucified,  with  thorn-crowned  head, 

Christ  is  figured  in  rude  art, 

Save  for  Him  her  broken  heart 
And  her  soul  would  part. 

IX. 

Through  the  alleys  of  the  town, 

At  the  early  break  of  day, 

Out  of  huts  that  tumble  down, 

Weary  workers  wend  their  way. 

Where  huge  mills  are  belching  smoke 
They  must  sweat  and  faint  and  choke. 

One  more  weary  day  begun, 

They  must  toil  till  day  is  done. 

Thus  till  life  is  run. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Charles  Alphons  Wingerter,  ’87. 


gltc  |uithov  of  fpamou  itnd  gythias. 


EW  men  of  any  age,  past  or  present,  have 
been  endowed  with  genius  in  as  brilliant 
a degree  as  John  Banim,  the  Irish 
poet  and  novelist.  His  was  not  an 
acquired  genius.  It  was  born  in  him,  and  bub- 
bled up  spontaneously  from  his  soul  as  from  a 
sparkling  spring  From  childhood,  not  to  say  in- 
fancy, he  displayed  a remarkable  love  of  nature  and 
everything  beautiful.  At  the  age  of  six,  after  a 
perusal  of  Hans  Andersen's  fairy  tales,  he  com- 
posed a romance  which  so  delighted  him  that  he  de- 
termined to  have  it  printed,  but,  alas  ! for  his  am- 
bitions, he  could  find  no  publisher,  and  thus  early 
had  to  submit  to  the  disappointments  and  trials  of 
an  author. 

He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Kilkenny,  on  the  3rd 
of  April,  1798.  Michael  Banim,  his  father,  was  an 
excellent  man,  though  rather  easy-going.  His 
mother  was  a warm-hearted,  true  Irish  woman  and 
ever  occupied  the  warmest  spot  in  the  poet’s  heart. 
He  was  given  a very  good  education,  for  two  years 
attending  Kilkenny  College,  a famous  institution 
which  has  given  to  the  world  many  distinguished 
men.  While  there  he  developed  a talent  for  paint- 
ing, and  decided  to  make  it  his  profession.  He  ac- 
cordingly went  to  the  Academy  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  for  two  years,  where  he  made  good  pro- 
gress and  took  the  highest  prize  that  was  offered. 
After  this  he  secured  satisfactory  employment  in 
Kilkenny  as  an  artist. 

It  was  about  this  time,  when  he  was  in  his  nine- 
teenth year,  that  he  fell  in  love  with  a certain  Anne 

D , an  attachment  which  ended  disastrously 

for  both  parties.  Her  father  refused  to  allow  them 
to  marry,  and  sent  her  away  from  Kilkenny  to  live 
with  some  relatives  where,  two  months  later,  she 
died.  John  Banim,  who  all  this  time  had  been  for- 
bidden any  intercourse  with  her,  now  went  on  foot 
from  Kilkenny  to  the  place  where  she  died,  in  order 
once  more  to  see  her.  For  three  days  he  did  not 
taste  food,  and  this,  added  to  the  exhaustion  of 
walking  there  and  back,  brought  on  a terrible  ill- 
ness which  confined  him  to  his  bed  for  a whole  year, 
and  so  undermined  his  constitution  that  he  was  ever 
after  subject  to  attacks  of  the  same  disease.  Grad- 
ually it  wore  him  down  and  made  him  an  old  man  in 
appearance  before  he  was  thirty. 

This  was  the  most  unfortunate  occurrence  of  his 
life.  His  sickness,  which  the  doctors  diagnosed  as 
rheumatic  paralysis  of  the  limbs,  left  him  a wreck. 
It  would  be  painful  indeed  to  describe  all  the  suffer- 
ings this  man  endured  ; how  when  he  imagined  he 
was  about  to  acquire  fortune  his  dread  sickness 
would  attack  him  and  torture  his  racked  limbs  for 
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months  at  a time;  how  during  these  times  he  was 
unable  to  write  and  had  to  depend  upon  the  kind- 
ness of  his  friends;  and  how  when  he  would  succeed 
in  gathering  together  a little  money  he  was  obliged 
to  spend  it  all,  and  more  than  all,  in  paying  doctor’s 
bills,  and  travelling  for  his  health.  But  despite  all 
this  he  was  always  buoyant  and  in  good  spirits,  al- 
ways looking  on  the  bright  side  of  life.  When  suf- 
fering agony  he  would  write  home  from  London  to 
his  parents  in  Kilkenny,  telling  them  not  tobeanx- 
ous  about  him,  that  he  was  as  happy  as  a lark,  and 
would  soon  be  well.  At  another  time  he  wrote  home 
to  his  brother  Michael,  “Often  have  I gone  to  whis- 
tle for  my  dinner  ; but  I don’t  mind  it  ; I feel  better 
and  positively  thrive  on  it  ; feed  a poet  regularly 
and  he  will  become  lazy  and  indolent.”  Famous  as 
he  now  is,  what  would  fame  have  had  in  store  for 
him  if  his  genius  had  not  been  so  terribly  handi- 
capped by  constant  poverty  and  sickness  ? 

After  his  recovery  from  the  first  attack  of  his 
malady,  which  lasted  a year,  his  love  of  poetry  re- 
turned, and  he  decided  to  relinquish  the  brush  for 
the  pen.  Accordingly  he  left  Kilkenny  for  Dublin 
early  in  the  year  1820,  when  he  was  barely  twenty- 
two  years  old.  Here  he  wrote  and  published  a poem 
entitled  “The  Celt’s  Paradise,”  by  which  he  gained 
some  celebrity  as  well  as  some  pecuniary  profit.  In 
some  of  its  passages  it  possesses  great  poetic  vigor 
and  beauty,  and  was  a well-deserving  effort  from  the 
hands  of  one  so  young.  Sir  Walter  Scott  pro- 
nounced it,  at  the  time,  to  be  “a  poem  possessing 
imagination  in  a high  degree,  often  much  beauty  of 
language,  with  a considerable  command  of  numbers 
and  metre.”  Banim  considered  this  his  first  literary 
achievement,  though  he  had  also  been  giving  arti- 
cles to  all  the  leading  periodicals  in  Dublin  ever 
since  he  had  come  there. 

Two  or  three  years  previous  to  this  he  had  writ- 
ten a tragedy,  called  “Turgesius,”  which  he  now 
corrected  and  fitted  for  the  stage.  He  sent  it  by  a 
friend,  first  to  Mr.  Elliston,  the  manager  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  and  then  to  Mr.  Harris  of  the  Covent 
Garden  Theatre.  Both  refused  it.  Confident  that 
he  possessed  dramatic  power,  he  began,  the  very 
night  he  received  the  refusal,  to  compose  a new 
drama.  The  incident  described  in  the  letters  of 
Pliny  of  the  friendship  of  Damon  and  Pythias 
formed  the  groundwork  of  the  play.  In  a little  over 
two  months  it  was  completed  ; and  when  he  showed 
it  to  a friend,  Mr.  Sheil,  a celebrated  dramatist  of 
that  day,  he  pronounced  it  an  excellent  play. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  this  successful  play— for 
it  afterwards  proved  to  be  a wonderful  success — 
was  not  written  by  Banim  alone,  but  was  written  by 
Banim  and  Sheil,  and  that  all  the  powerful  pas- 
sages, with  which  the  play  abounds,  were  composed 
by  Sheil  This  statement  is  absolutely  unfounded. 


The  assistance  given  by  Mr.  Sheil  consisted  in  sug- 
gesting the  omission  or  alteration  of  one  or  two  pas- 
sages, which  suggestion  was  acted  upon  by  Banim 
in  deference  to  Sheiks  greater  experience  in  the 
dramatic  art.  Sheil  highly  recommended  the  play 
to  Mr.  Harris  of  the  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  who 
immediately  accepted  it  and  had  it  produced  at  the 
Garden  in  a few  months. 

It  was  first  played  on  the  28th  of  May,  1821,  at 
the  Garden,  the  celebrated  Macready  taking  the  part 
of  Damon  and  Kemble  that  of  Pythias.  Macready 
was  the  most  celebrated  actor  at  that  time  in  the 
LLiited  Kidgdom.  He  was  anxious  to  appear  in 
Damon  and  Pythias,  knowing  that  it  possessed 
qualities  calculated  to  bring  out  his  particular 
merits.  And  indeed  his  impersonation  was  perfect, 
and  his  efforts  well  seconded  by  Kemble  in  the  role 
of  Pythias.  The  play  was  the  greatest  success  of 
the  season.  Banim  at  the  time  it  was  written  was 
only  twenty-two  years  old. 

A few  years  after  this  he  began  to  write  the  works 
which  have  proven  to  be  the  chief  channel  through 
which  the  name  and  fame  of  John  Banim  have  been 
transmitted  to  us,  namely,  the  “Tales  by  the  O'Hara 
Family.”  John  had  great  confidence  in  his  brother 
Michael’s  ability  as  a narrator  and  story  writer,  and 
insisted  that  they  should  write  jointly  a series  of 
tales  and  novels,  the  material  of  which  was  to  be 
furnished  by  the  traditions  and  tales  so  numerous  in 
every  locality  in  Ireland.  Michael  finally  agreed 
to  this,  and  selected  the  nom  de  plume  of  “Barnes 
O’Hara.”  John  was  known  as  “Abel  O'Hara.” 

All  the  writers  of  this  period  depicted  the  Irish- 
man as  stupid,  vulgar,  coarse,  and  it  appeared  as 
if  the  world  accepted  the  characterization.  The 
Scotchman’s  character  had  also  been  grossly  mis- 
understood until  Scott  wrote  his  famous  Waverley 
Novels,  which  entirely  revolutionized  the  world’s 
opinion  of  the  Scotchman.  It  was  Banim’s  ambi- 
tion to  become  the  champion  of  his  countrymen, and 
to  put  them  before  the  world  in  their  true  colors. 
His  writings  bear  a striking  affinity  to  those  of 
Scott,  for  Scott  was  his  ideal  writer,  and  was  ad- 
mired by  him  next  to  Shakespeare. 

The  “Tales  by  the  O’Hara  Family”  were  no 
sooner  given  to  the  public,  than  Banim’s  name  was 
secured  to  fame  forever.  Their  popularity  was  as 
marked,  and  each  succeeding  volume  was  awaited 
with  as  much  eagerness  as  the  Waverly  Novels, 
which  fifteen  years  before  had  delighted  the  world. 
Perhaps  this  may  seem  to  be  a slight  exaggeration, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  some  of  his  novels  at 
least,  notably  the  “Nowlans”  and  the  “ Boyne 
Water,  ” are  unexcelled  by  Scott  or  an)’  other  nov- 
elist. It  is  true  that  his  works  do  not  possess  that 
uniform  excellence  which  marks  the  works  of  Scott, 
but  there  is  little  wonder  for  this,  since  Banim  him- 
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self  says  : “ Of  the  twenty  novels  and  five  dramas 
and  twice  that  amount  of  matter  written  for  period- 
icals, which  I have  written  in  the  last  ten  years,  not 
three  pages  have  been  written  free  from  pain.  ’ 
Truly  this  man  was  a martyr  to  literature  if  ever 
there  was  one. 

In  1822  Banim  was  married  to  Ellen  Ruth,  the 
daughter  of  John  Ruth,  an  intimate  friend  of  his 
father  He  immediately  went  to  London,  where  he 
lived  for  seven  years,  and  succeeded  fairly  well. 
Finally  in  1829  his  doctors  told  him  to  go  to  France 
for  his  health.  Here  he  remained  for  six  years  in 
a half  dying  condition,  but  still  with  a brave  and 
persevering  heart  he  continued  to  write  between 
the  attacks  of  his  disease.  But  he  was  unable  to 
support  himself,  and  wasobliged  to  accept  the  funds 
which  his  countrymen  willingly  collected  for  him 
In  1835  at  the  instance  of  his  brother  he  returned 
to  Kilkenny  and  the  “gently-flowing  Nore”  to  end 
his  days  in  peace.  Among  his  friends  and  the  sur- 
roundings he  so  loved,  his  life  was  protracted  far 
beyond  what  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  Writ- 
ing to  the  last,  his  life  slowly  faded  away  until  in 
1842,  when  he  was  forty- four  years  of  age,  he 
calmly  expired.  Only  one  of  his  four  children,  a 
daughter,  survived  him.  Had  fortune  been  more 
favorable  to  John  Banim  he  would  have  accom- 
plished for  Ireland  what  Scott  did  for  Scotland. 

Henry  L.  McLaughlin,  ’98. 


ghouglits  from  ^liltonr5  gUitimtti 
Hymn. 

T a time  when  our  thoughts  are  engrossed 
with  the  many  plans  of  what  we  shall  do 
during  our  brief  release  from  College  life, 
and  when  the  feast  of  Christmas  with  all 
its  blessed,  gladsome,  influences  is  so  near  at  hand  ; 
a few  thoughts  from  Milton's  “ Nativity  Hymn,”  can- 
not be  out  of  place. 

The  story  or  argument  of  the  poem  runs  as  fol- 
lows : It  is  the  month,  nay,  the  very  day  of  the 
birth  of  our  Blessed  Lord.  The  poet,  wishing  to 
present  some  token  of  regard,  in  deep  concern,  asks 
the  muse  if  she  has  not  some  verse  or  solemn  strain 
to  offer  the  infant  God,  and  bids  her  hasten  to  pre- 
sent a little  hymn  or  lay  before  the  magi  have  a 
chance  to  tender  their  more  costly  gifts — thus  to  be 
the  first  to  greet  her  Savior.  In  answer  to  his 
prayer  the  muse  begins  a hymn. 

“ It  was  the  winter  wild, 

While  the  heaven  born  child 

All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rude  manger  lies  ; 

Nature  in  awe  to  him 

Had  doffed  her  gaudy  trim 

With  her  great  Master  so  to  sympathize.” 

It  was  a night  in  the  cold,  bitter  winter  and  our  Lord, 


Jesus  Christ,  came  upon  this  earth  for  the  redemption 
of  mankind,  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  lies  in  the 
manger  of  the  meek  and  lowly  animals.  Defiled  and 
degraded  nature  in  all  her  guiltiness,  woos  the 
gentle  air,  with  gentlest  speech  to  cover  that  guilti- 
ness, with  the  white  snow  ; and,  in  the  greatest 
anguish  that  her  creator  should  see  her  thus,  “pollute 
with  sinful  blame,”  beseeches  him  to  clothe  her  in 
the  spotless  robe  of  chastity.  This  her  creator  does 
and,  to  help  his  creature  more  and  quiet  her  fears, 
he  sends  down  Peace,  and 

“ With  turtle  wing  the  amorous  clouds  dividing, 

And  waving  wide  her  myrtle  wand, 

She  strikes  an  universal  peace  through  sea  and  land.” 

And  straightway  the  whole  world  takes  on  the  garb 
of  peace  ; arms  are  hung  up  ; chariots  unused,  are 
placed  in  their  sheds  ; and  the  trumpet  silenced  hangs 
on  its  hook  upon  the  castle  wall.  There  is  perfect 
silence  ! Not  a sound  mars  the  serenely  quiet  night  ; 
the  winds  full  of  wonder  play  softly  through  the  trees ; 
the  storms  hide  themselves  ; the  oceans  lulled  as  by 
some  unknown  force  are  perfectly  calm  ; the  stars 
spell-bound  forget  to  disappear,  when  morning 
approaches  ; and  the  sun  conscious  that  a greater 
light  has  come  upon  the  earth  delays  his  rising. 

And  now  the  day  of  wondrous  scenes  throws  off 
the  sable  mantle  that  covers  it  ! It  is  early  dawn 
and  the  shepherds  tending  their  flocks,  are  surrounded 
by  the  choirs  of  heaven,  Cherubim  and  Seraphim, 
who  sing  the  most  beautiful  music  ; while  the  earth 
knowing  that  their  appearance  signifies  the  birth  of 
the  Savior,  wildly  echoes  their  songs.  But  lo,  the 
song  continues  to  roll  forth,  and,  gathering  strength 
every  minute,  it  swells  until  the  whole  universe  seems 
alive  with  the  most  captivating  harmony  and  over- 
come by  the  intensity  and  force  of  the  music  we  cry 
out  in  ecstasy 

“ Ring  out  ye  crystal  spheres, 

* * * * * * 

And  let  the  base  of  heaven’s  deep  organ  "blow, 

And  with  your  ninefold  harmony, 

Make  up  full  concert  to  the  angelic  symphony.” 

Our  sense  leaves  us  and  instead  of  the  cold  sinful 
age  we  live  in,  we  see  before  us  the  ideal  age  ; vanity 
sickens  and  dies  ; even  so  all  other  evils  leave  us, 

“ And  leprous  sin  will  melt  from  earthly  mould 
And  hell  itself  will  pass  away 

And  leave  her  dolorous  mansions  to  the  peering  day.” 

Truth  and  justice  return  to  mankind,  while  mercy 
radiant  as  a star  sits  throned  between  them. 

It  seems  as  if  our  cup  of  joy  is  full  and  we  would 
drain  it  to  the  last  drop,  but  wiser  fate  says  no  and 
forbids  our  mirth  ! For  though  a Savior  has  been 
born,  he  is  yet,  only,  in  his  infancy  ; a life  of  sorrow 
and  privation  is  before  him  ; he  has  the  taunts  and 
abuse  of  his  enemies  to  bear  ; and  last  and  greatest 
of  all  a death  by  crucifixion  to  undergo.  Time  is 
not  yet  for  full  rejoicing. 
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<•  The  babe  lies  yet  in  smiling  infancy, 

That  on  the  bitter  cross, 

Must  redeem  our  loss 

So  both  himself  and  us  to  glorify.” 

But  when  at  the  last  judgment  the  works  of  the 
good  shall  have  been  rewarded  ; and  punishment 
shall  have  been  meted  out  to  the  damned  ; then  in- 
deed we  may  rejoice  to  the  full,  for  then  and  only 
then  will  our  bliss  be  perfect.  Besides  teaching  a 
religious  truth,  the  poet,  in  this  little  advice,  shows 
himself  a close  student  of  human  nature.  How  many 
times  do  we  not  congratulate  ourselves  and  others 
before  the  thing  determined  upon  has  been  accom- 
plished ; or  perhaps  exists  only  in  our  fancy,  and 
will  never  approach  accomplishment.  Still  even  in 
Christ’s  lowly  birth  there  is  good  ground  for  joy  see- 
ing that  redemption  is  brought  so  near.  Is  it  not  so? 
Yes  indeed  ! 

“ The  old  dragon  under  ground 
In  straighter  limits  bound 
Not  half  so  far  casts  his  usurped  sway.” 

The  gods  of  the  different  countries  unable  to  stand 
against  this  new  power  seek  shelter  in  their  graves 
and  the  people  that  have  adored  for  so  long  reject 
now  their  chosen  idols;  the  oracles,,  stricken  dumb, 
no  longer  send  forth  their  deceiving  shrieks  ; the 
Genii  and  Nymphs,  vanish  from  their  woody  vales 
and  mountains  ; and  the  greater  deities  of  different 
lands  depart  in  deadly  terror  from  their  black  images 
for  the  home  of  their  ruler,  Beelzebub. 

But  the  sun  has  gone  down  below  the  horizon  and 
night  again  draws  its  dark  curtains  over  the  land  ; 
the  Virgin  has  laid  her  babe  to  rest  ; the  stars  com- 
ing out  in  their  greatest  brilliancy  have  taken  up  their 
watch  over  their  God  and  his  saintly  mother  ; and 
guarded  by  legions  of  adoring  angels  they  seek  rest 
in  sleep. 

“ But  see  the  Virgin  blest 
Hath  laid  her  Babe  to  rest, 

Time  is  our  tedious  song  should  here  have  ending  ; 
Heaven’s  youngest-teemed  star 
Hath  fixed  her  polished  car, 

Her  sleeping  Lord  with  handmaid  lamp  attending  ; 

And  all  about  the  courtly  stable 

Bright  harnessed  angels  sit  in  order  serviceable.” 

John  Atkinson,  ’97. 


Jfento  bambino  dell'  jXva  (£ocli. 


HAT  ! have  you  never  heard  of  the  Santo 
Bambino,  the  little  Christ  Child  of  the 
Church  of  the  Ara  Coeli  in  Rome  ? 
Every  little  boy  and  girl  of  Rome,  I am 
sure,  could  tell  you  all  about  the  sacred  image;  how 
it  was  made  in  Palestine  from  the  wood  of  the  olive 
tree,  and  how  on  Christmas  Eve  the  little  shepherd 


lads,  leaving  their  flocks,  come  to  Rome  and  play 
their  flutes  before  his  crib  and  sing  sweet  songs  in 
honor  of  the  Infant  Jesus.  Then  too,  we  would 
hear  of  how  the  Bambino  showed  the  pleasure  he 
took  in  the  love  and  honor  shown  him  by  his  little 
friends,  and  how  he  granted  all  their  prayers,  and 
even  sometimes  worked  miracles  for  them — the 
good  Bambino. 

If  the  reader  will  promise  me  to  listen  and  not 
grow  tired.  I’ll  tell  him  a story  of  the  Santo  Bam- 
bino, and  as  pretty  a little  story  as  ever  I heard. 

In  a village  several  miles  from  Rome,  lived  a little 
boy  with  his  grandmother.  Everybody  loved  him ; 
for  a gentler,  kinder,  more  unselfish  little  fellow 
could  not  be  found  than  little  Todo.  Now  it  hap- 
pened one  winter  that  Todo  fell  very  sick.  “ Why 
are  you  crying,  Nonna,  dear?”  he  quietly  called  to 
his  grandmother.  “ Is  it  really  true  that  I am  so 
ill?”  “The  doctor  says  you  are  very  ill,  my 
Todo.”  “ Nonna,”  said  the  boy  after  a long  fit  of 
coughing,  “ let  us  pray  to  the  dear  Gesu,  the  Santo 
Bambino  dell’  Ara  Coeli.  He  will  hear  our  prayers 
and  cure  me,  will  he  not,  Nonna?  “Yes,  child," 
replied  his  grandmother,  “he  will  surely  hear  your 
prayers.  But  be  quiet  now,  for  I must  make  haste 
to  confession.  To-morrow,  you  know,  is  Christmas 
day.”  And  so  saying  she  went  out  into  the  cold 
dark  night.  No  sooner  had  she  departed  than  Todo, 
weak  and  burning  with  fever  as  he  was,  sprang  up 
in  bed  and  said,  “ I’ll  go  myself  to  Rome,  to  the 
Santo  Bambino,  and  ask  him  to  cure  me.”  So  he 
dresses  himself,  puts  some  clothes  in  the  middle  of 
the  bed  so  as  to  pretend  he  is  sleeping,  and  cover- 
ing himself  with  a great  sheepskin  coat,  d odo  be- 
gins his  journey  to  the  Bambino.  No  sooner  did  he 
step  into  the  open  air  than  the  cold  wintry  winds 
brought  on  so  violent  a fit  of  coughing,  that  he 
thought  he  would  die.  But  breathing  a prayer,  he 
pushes  forward  manfully  over  the  snow-covered 
ground,  feeling  sure  that  if  he  could  but  kneel  be- 
fore the  Santo  Bambino,  all  would  be  well.  Eor  two 
hours  he  struggled  on.  “Good  Gesu,'’  he  prays, 
“ thou  too  was  once  a little  boy  like  me.  Help  me, 
dear  Gesu,  help  me."  And  Jesus  did  help  him  ; 
for  as  Todo,  worn  out  by  the  long  journey,  sank 
down  at  last  upon  the  cold,  snowy  ground,  lo!  a 
bright  angel  appears,  and  taking  the  little  boy  in  his 
arms,  bears  him  swiftly  to  Rome,  to  the  shrine  of 
the  Santo  Bambino.  “ Can  it  be  true  ? ” Todo  asks 
himself  in  wonderment.  “ Am  I really  here  ? O, 
good  Gesu,  I thank  you.”  And  there,  kneeling  be- 
fore the  sweet  image  of  the  Christ  Child,  for  love 
of  whom  he  took  that  wearisome  journey,  Todo 
prays  with  all  his  might  to  the  Santo  Bambino  to 
make  him  well,  and  spare  him  to  his  Nonna. 

Suddenly  he  feels  his  strength  come  back— no 
more  fever,  no  more  aching  limbs  <and  hacking 
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cough, but  just  as  well  he  stands,  as  when  he  watched 
his  sheep  upon  the  hillside.  Little  Todo  kneelsbe- 
fore  the  Santo  Bambino,  pouring  forth  his  soul  in 
thanksgiving.  Nay  more,  full  of  love  for  the  good- 
ness of  the  Infant  Jesus,  Todo  promises,  as  he 
kneels  before  the  crib,  that  when  he  grows  up,  he 
will  be  a priest,  and  teach  little  boys  and  girls  ever 
to  honor  and  love  the  Santo  Bambino. 

William  M.  Campbell,  1901. 


[Reprint  from  Nov.  Number.] 

Ku  J>cctcvatitm. 

Mentitur,  qui  te  vitiosum,  Zolle,  dicit; 

Non  vitiosus  homo  es,  Zo'ile,  sed  vitium. 

M.  Martialis,  Lib.  XI. 

TO  ZOLA. 

Who  calls  you  vicious,  Zola,  puts  it  mild; 

Not  vicious,  Zola,  Vice  you’re  better  styled. 

M.  Partialis. 


Jut  ^volution. 


H,  reader,  I spent  a most  sorry  night. 
After  perusing  Martial's  epigram,  inge- 
niously applied  to  Zola  in  the  Novem- 
ber issue  of  the  MONTHLY,  a strange, 
inexplicable  feeling  came  over  me.  Its  first  word 
“mentitur,”  “mentitur,”  re-echoed  again  and  again 
within  my  mind,  and  then  a most  singular  phenom- 
enon began  to  work  in  me.  The  idea  mentitur  be- 
gan to  magnify  itself  and  evolve  with  slow,  steady 
progress.  First  upward  it  pushed,  growing  and 
evolving  as  it  went.  Gods  ! thought  I,  is  it  possi- 
ble that  I am  to  become  a living  specimen  that 
Darwin  would  have  given  much  to  behold  ? Am  I 
to  develop  into  a chimpanzee  of  the  advanced  type  ? 
Or  may  be  a pair  of  horns,  such  as  are  represented 
by  Michael  Angelo  on  Moses’  head  will  be  the  re- 
sult. In  sheer  desperation  I straightway  clapped  my 
hands  on  my  head,  thereby  shutting  off  its  outlet. 
All  escape  being  cut  off  in  that  direction,  I felt  the 
idea  turn  about  and  creep  down,  down,  evolving  and 
increasing  as  it  descended,  until  finally  it  issued 
through  my  mouth, full-grown  in  form,  and  as  nearly 
as  I can  recollect  now,  like  the  following  : 

Mentiris,  mendax,  inemorans  mendacla  rnira, 

Mercaris  merdas  merce  merente,  miser. 

Membraque  marcescunt  morbisque  malisque  niadet  mens, 
Mordenti  Matrem  mors  miseranda  manet. 

’95- 


Jn  ilivginem  gcipavam. 


Si  tegere  humano  voluit  sub  corpore  numen 
Debebat  nasci  Virgine  matre  Ileus. 

Si  Virgo  esse  parens  meruit  sine  labe  pudoris, 

Unum  ferre  utero  debuit  ilia  Deum. 

Joannes  Commirius,  S.  J. 

If  God  should  seek  a mould  of  clay 
To  hide  His  Godhead  bright  ; 

A Virgin’s  womb  it  needs  must  be 
To  mould  the  Son  of  Light. 

If  Virgin  would  a mother  be 
Yet  maid-hood  not  resign  ; 

God’s  Son  could  be  the  only  son 
Her  bosom  should  enshrine. 


^Hvrjini  pXatvi. 

Gkovolta  cx  |&iisttcis  l^tovibus. 


Quos  tellus  inarata  tulit  sine  semine  flores 
Nostri,  Virgo  parens,  muiius  amoris  habe, 
Rustica  serta  quidem,  sed  mystica,  lucet  in  illis 
Nati  ortus,  partus  lucet  imago  tui. 

Joannes  Commirius,  S.  J. 

This  wreath  of  flowers, 

From  woodland  bowers, 

I to  thee,  Virgin  Queen,  present, 

Their  growth  was  wild 
And,  like  thy  Child, 

From  seed  unsown  speak  their  descent. 

J.  D.  McCarthy,  ’96. 


jltvaij  glxcmc. 


Washington,  Nov.  2,  1894. 

To  his  Majesty  Nicholas  II.,  Emperor  of  Russia, 
Livadia. 

I hasten  to  express  my  heartfelt  sympathy  and  the 
sympathy  of  my  countrymen  with  the  royal  family 
and  the  Russian  people  in  their  affliction  by  reason 
of  the  death  of  your  honored  father. 

Grover  Cleveland. 

Groverius  Praeses  Nicholao  Imperatori  S.  D. 

Amicus  Amico. 

Quam  citissime  doloris  sensus  pro  meipso , atque 
omnibus  civibus;  meae  curae  creditis , tibi , regali 
domui , totique  Russiacae  genti  pronuntio,  quos  scio , 
in  illustris  Parentis  tui f liner c,  quanto  mcerore  luctuque 
affectos.  Virtus  te  tua,  subjectos  in  te  spes,  omnes 
erepti  Ducis  fama,  consoletur.  Sede,  rege,  vale. 
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HE  old  custom  of  electing  the  officers  of 
the  Base  Ball  Association  on  such  an 
auspicious  day  as  Thanksgiving  did  not 
fail  to  be  observed.  “ Pro  Bono  Divi- 
sionis”  was  the  only  ticket  to  appear  in  the  field, 
and  this  so  well  represented  the  sentiment  of  the 
Division  that  there  was  no  opposition.  Such  una- 
nimity in  preliminary  matters  augurs  well  for  the 
success  of  baseball  during  the  forthcoming  season. 
While  some  friendly  contention  might  have  been 
manifested  with  advantage,  we  are  of  the  firm  opin- 
ion that  much  has  been  gained  to  the  cause  of  the 
national  game  at  Fordham  by  the  harmony  and 
spirit  of  union  shown  by  all  at  the  last  Thanksgiv- 
ing elections  ; nor  has  this  concord  of  mind  and 
heart  limited  itself  to  baseball  circles.  Since  then 
our  record  this  year  is  so  bright  we  are  left  to  con- 
clude that  Fordham  intends,  in  this  branch  of  ath- 
letics, to  retrieve  now  the  reputation  that  has  been 
of  late  years  impaired.  There  is  no  reason  why 
success  should  not  crown  her  efforts  in  this  as  well 
as  in  other  undertakings.  To  gain  this  end  unity  is 
necessary,  and  willingness  to  support  the  manage- 
ment which  has  been  chosen.  All  the  officers  are 
competent  men,  worthy  of  the  positions  which  they 
are  to  fill.  Of  none  is  this  more  trye  than  the  man- 
ager. It  is  not  ours  to  praise  him,  for  he  has  long 
enjoyed  the  esteem  of  every  true  Fordhamite.  The 
outlook  for  a prosperous  baseball  season  is  all  that 
could  be  desired. 


* * 

•Jr 

We  scarcely  were  conscious  that  Christmas  was  so 
near  at  hand,  until  we  noticed  the  monthly  magazines 
flaunting  their  bright  cheerful  pages  about  the  Read- 
ing Room.  Instead  of  severe  critical  discussions  of 
the  World’s  transactions,  the  readers  were  devour- 
ing with  supreme  delight  legends  of  Santa  Claus,  and 
many  other  tales  recalling  the  days  when  the  Ford 
of  Misrule  held  sway  in  “ Merrie  England.”  Now 
there  are  still  other  indications  : The  blowing  of  the 
night  wind,  the  jingle  of  the  sleigh-bells,  the  joyful 
strains  of  the  Adeste  Fideles  pealing  from  the  organ 
once  more — all  thrill  our  souls  through  and  through. 
With  these  sounds  come  echoes  from  childhood, 
when  our  youthful  minds  were  charged  with  fanciful 
speculations  of  what  the  day  would  bring  forth,  when 
in  child-like  glee  we  hung  up  our  largest  stocking, 
and  when  after  a sleep  full  of  dreams  and  restlessness 
we  bounded  up  with  the  first  beam  of  morning  to  be- 
hold how  our  every  wish  was  gratified.  These  were 
the  Christmas  fancies  of  childhood,  but  it  is  pleasant 
even  now  to  beguile  the  time  with  such  reflections. 
It  is  not  alone  the  anticipation  of  the  holidays  ahead 
of  us,  nor  entirely  the  delight  each  experiences  in 
conjecturing  how  those  at  home  are  conspiring  to 
welcome  his  return,  that  makes  us  glad;  but  our  joy 
is  the  joy  of  the  hallowed  season  itself  dowered  as  it 
is  with  innumerable  gifts  and  blessings  and  over- 
spreading all  the  earth.  It  is  the  greatest,  the  glad- 
dest holiday  that  Christian  nations  solemnize — the 
anniversary  of  mankind’s  deliverance  from  the  thral- 
dom of  iniquity — the  birth  of  our  Ford  Jesus  Christ 
according  to  the  flesh. 

There  is  no  need  for  us  to  give  elaborate  expres- 
sion to  our  wishes  ; the  purport  of  it  all  could  not 
express  more  than  this. — To  you  friends  and  patrons, 
to  you  fellow  students  and  to  you  reverend  faculty 
the  Monthly  simply  but  cordially  wishes  a “Merry 
Christmas  and  a Happy  New  Year.” 

* -x- 
* 


It  is  with  profound  regret  we  learnt  that  our 
Rev.  Vice-President  was  summoned  to  Boston  to 
attend  thefuneral  ofhis  brother,  Rev.  Edward  Oftirk. 
The  grief  which  all  the  students  felt  at  the  news  of 
his  passing  away  could  not  have  been  keener,  had 
he  spent  his  life  of  noble  labors  in  our  midst.  Father 
Edward  Ouirk  will  be  especially  remembered  for  his 
brilliant  and  interesting  lecture  on  his  travels  in  Italy. 
All  join  in  condoling  with  our  Vice-President  in  his 
bereavement.  “ Requiem  aeternam  dona  ei,  Dom- 
ine,  et  lux  perpetua  luceat  ei.” 

F.  Fouis  Tracly,  ’95. 
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ffor  ^Tvvistmits. 


would  be  too  much  to  ask  the  members 
of  the  Dramatic  Association  to  get  up  a 
play  for  Christmas,  especially  after 
working  so  hard  and  so  successfully,  as 
the  event  showed,  for  the  Thanksgiving  entertain- 
ment. Therefore  the  Rev.  Moderator  has  con- 
cluded to  hold  a sort  of  Literary  Academy — read- 
ings, singing,  etc.  That  it  will  be  a success  we  have 
not  the  least  doubt.  Did  we  but  print  the  program 
our  readers  would  be  as  confident  of  its  success  as 
we  are.  This  however  we  shall  not  do  ; first  be- 
cause it  is  not  in  print  yet,  and  secondly  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  anticipated  treat  would  be  lessened  by 
fully  answering  the  question  : “What  is  it  going 
to  be?”  Still,  as  we  have  made  your  mouths  water, 
we  shall  give  a taste,  and  this  must  satisfy  you  till 
the  feast  comes. 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  of  the  little  drama 
“ Christ  is  Born.”  No  ? Well,  it  is  the  most  art- 
istic, the  most  poetical  piece  of  work  we  have  met 
with  in  many  a day.  The  reading  of  the  second  act 
of  this  drama  is  to  be  one  of  the  numbers  on  the 
program.  In  it  occurs  the  following  beautiful  lyric 
— the  taste  I promised  you  ; if  you  pucker  up  your 
lips,  and  make  wry  faces  at  it— our  entertainment  is 
not  for  you  ; you  need  not  come.  Now  for  our 
lyric  : 

SONG  OF  THE  HALCYON. 

When  builds  the  Halcyon  her  nest, 

She  launches  it  upon  the  foam  ; 

A sailor  skilled,  o’er  ocean’s  breast 
She  fearless  steers  her  fragile  home. 

The  depths,  enamoured,  calmly  flow  : 

Then,  seamen  tempt  the  harmless  wave  ; 

And  balmy  ocean  breezes  blow  : 

Then,  frolic  birds  their  pinions  lave. 

So  sails  the  Halcyon  mariner  ; 

So  broods  this  mother  on  the  sea  ; 

When  fledgling  Halcyons  come  to  her, 

.1  trow,  stout  sailors  they  will  be. 

So  Heaven’s  Halcyon,  Prince  of  Peace 
O’er  passion’s  sea  his  bark  shall  steer; 

The  storm  before  his  face  shall  cesae  ; 

His  hardy  brood  shall  know  not  fear. 


Hotcs  by  tfre  <s®lity. 


R.  Herbert  G.  Squires,  formerly  a lieuten- 
ant of  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  and  In- 
structor in  Military  Tactics  at  St.  John’s 
College,  Fordham,  has  been  appointed 
as  Second  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Embassy 
at  Berlin.  We  congratulate  him  on  his  appointd 
ment,  knowing  that  it  is  congenial. 


1 1 

.The  great  Rubenstein  is  dead.  In  his  death 
Russia  loses  her  greatest  artist  and  the  world  a 
musician  of  unequalled  worth,  who  could  gather 
her  most  discordant  notes  and  blend  them  into  sub- 
limest  harmony. 

* * 

Alexander  Pope,  poet  and  essayist,  while  spend- 
ing his  leisure  moments  with  a Catholic  gentle- 
man was  wont  to  amuse  the  family  with  verses  about 
knightly  deeds  and  heroes.  One  day  a Catholic 
priest  requested  him  to  change  the  subject  of  his 
song,  and  to  translate  for  their  delectation  the  Latin 
hymn,  “ O Dens  Ego  Amo  Te  ” of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  and  the  version  of  that  hymn,  as  found  on 
page  189  of  the  appendix  to  the  College  hymnal  was 
the  result. 

* * 

On  the  6th  of  November  died  at  Boulogne-sur- 
Seine  Mr.  Philip  Gibert  Hamerton,  an  artist  and 
litterateur  of  more  than  common  reputation.  His 
works  have  been  subjected  to  adverse  and  favorable 
criticism.  He  is,  however,  generally  accorded  a 
rank  next  to  Ruskin  in  his  critical  insight  into  the 
fine  arts.  A pure  flowing  diction  and  a sound 
knowledge  of  and  love  for  all  that  is  artistic  and 
beautiful  were  his  striking  characteristics.  Sociology 
was  a particular  study  of  his,  as  is  seen  from  his 
“Intellectual  Life”  and  “Human  Intercourse.”  “The 
Graphic  Arts”  and  “Imagination  in  Landscape”  are 
his  best  contributions  to  art  literature.  Death  too 
soon  has  claimed  him  for  her  own. 

* * 

Gen.  Martin  T.  McMahon  and  lawyer  Francis  V. 
Oliver  have  been  appointed  a committee  with  full 
power  to  make  arrangements  for  the  annual  dinner 
of  St.  John’s  College  Alumni  Association.  The 
dinner  will  be  at  Delmonico’s  about  December 
20th. 

* * 

The  death  of  the  Hon.  Honore  Mercier,  ex- 
Premier  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  has  deprived 
Canada  of  a most  brilliant  statesman,  and  the 
Church  of  an  active  and  untiring  champion.  He 
was  an  alumnus  of  Fordham,  having  received  the 
degree  of  L L.  D.  in  ’88.  The  same  year  he  was 
the  donor  of  the  military  medals.  As  a boy  he  was 
a great  friend  of  Fr.  Thomas  Ouellet,  S.  J.,  who 
also  died  at  Montreal  during  the  past  month. 

* * 

On  the  feast  of  All  Saints’  an  unison  mass  in  F, 
by  Theod.  von  la  Hoche,  was  sung  by  the  whole 
college,  the  solos  being  rendered  by  a select  choir 
of  eighteen  voices.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulty 
of  the  Mass  and  the  comparatively  few  rehearsals, 
every  one  pronounced  the  singing  excellent.  Rev. 
Fr.  Rector  especially  was  pleased,  and  so  expressed 
himself  to  several  of  the  boys  after  Mass. 
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£ Mi) rd  to  the  “ 'HaUmi.” 


HE  Nation  for  Nov.  22nd  contains  a review 
of  the  life  and  letters  of  M.  P.  O’Connor, 
lawyer  and  statesman,  edited  by  his 
daughter,  Mary  D.  O’Connor.  Our  in- 
terest in  the  work  springs  from  the  fact  that  Mr. 
O’Connor  was  one  of  our  first  and  most  distin- 
guished graduates,  and  so  happening  upon  the  no- 
tice we  were  curious  to  see  what  was  in  it.  Imagine 
our  surprise  and  amusement,  therefore,  when  we 
came  across  the  following  sentence  : “ He  was  edu- 
cated— imperfectly  it  would  appear — at  the  Jesuit 
College,  Fordham,  N.  Y.”  We  read  on  to  see  where 
the  imperfection  showed  itself. 

Mr.  O’Connor  came  to  Fordham  a boy  of  twelve; 
he  was  graduated  five  years  later — not  quite 
eighteen  years  of  age.  At  twenty- three  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  already  had  a local  repu- 
tation as  an  orator — yet  he  was  imperfectly  edu- 
cated at  St.  John's,  Fordham.  His  speeches  were 
eloquent,  rhetorical,  emotional ; and  when  most  elo- 
quent, most  rhetorical,  his  argument  was  most  solid, 
though  he  made  both  rhetoric  and  logic — imper- 
fectly it  would  appear — at  St.  John’s.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  eloquence,  backed  up  by  rhetorical 
skill  and  solidity  of  argument,  are  signs  of  imper- 
fection. Since  when,  Mr.  Critic  ? 

But  lest  the  esteemed  reviewer  might  think  that 
we  who  are  interested  are  the  only  dissenters  from 
his  well-sustained  opinion,  let  us  quote  for  his  en- 
lightenment, as  appositely  as  we  may,  the  opinions 
of  men  manifestly  unbiased.  Our  quotations  are 
taken  from  eulogies  delivered  in  Congress  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  O'Connor.  They  will  tend  to  show  on 
what  foundation  the  “ imperfectly  it  would  appear” 
rest.  Here  is  the  first:  “A  liberal  education  at 
home,  and  at  St.  John's  College,  Fordham,  devel- 
oped his  natural  abilities  into  the  rounded  accom- 
plishment of  cultured  manhood.”  Here  is  the  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Beltzhoover  of  Pennsylvania  : “Mr. 
O'Connor  was  educated  ” — notice  the  omission,  Mr. 
Critic — “at  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,”  . . . 

. . . and  “with  a complete  literary  equipment  he 

entered  the  legal  profession  at  Charleston.”  Here 
is  what  Mr.  Robinson,  M New  York,  has  to  say 
about  it : “New  York  claims  the  privilege  of  call- 
ing him  her  son.  One  of  her  best  colleges  is  his 
alma  mater.  " Listen  to  Mr.  Butler,  of  South  Caro- 
lina: “He  was  educated” — there  must  be  some- 
thing in  this  repeated  omission  of  “imperfectly  it 
would  appear” — “and  graduated  at  St.  John’s  Col- 
lege, Fordham He  was  highly 

gifted  as  an  orator  and  public  speaker 

His  style  of  oratory  was  peculiarly  attractive  and 
captivating.  With  a clear,  ringing  voice,  under 


perfect  control,  his  style  was  as  chaste  and  as  clas- 
sical as  the  most  finished  elocutionist 

Equipped  with  these  high  qualities,  coupled  with  a 
ripe  scholarship  and  well-stored  mind,  he  was  a 
ready  and  effective  speaker." 


jit.  (Sathc vine's  Day. 

WONDER  whether  there  is  any  tradition 
at  Fordham  more  sacred,  than  that 
which  is  associated  with  the  philoso- 
phers and  the  feast  day  of  Saint  Cath- 
erine of  Alexandria.  While  we  had  not  yet  attained 
the  dignity  of  seniors,  we  were  of  the  opinion  that 
there  was  no  custom  like  unto  this  one.  ICxperience 
has  served  to  assure  us  of  the  truth  of  our  opinion. 

No  happier  class  of  philosophers  ever  went  out 
the  gates  of  St.  John’s  than  that  which  sallied  forth 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  November  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  “ their  day  in  the  city.”  Bright  plans  had 
been  laid  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  day,  and  they 
were  religiously  observed.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  all  the  members  of  the  class  should 
agree  as  to  the  best  and  most  pleasurable  manner  of 
spending  the  time  allotted  them.  And  of  a truth 
they  did  not.  For  while  some  favored  a particular 
means  of  diversion  and  pleasure,  others  had 
thought  out  some  different  programme.  Yet  all 
were  out  for  a happy  holiday,  and 

“Never  did  men  more  joyfully  obey, 

Or  sooner  understand  the  sign  to  fly.” 

Not  the  least  important  feature  of  the  programme 
was  the  class  dinner.  We  had  hoped  that  our  Rev. 
Prof.  Father  O’Reilly  would  be  able  to  grace  our 
company,  but  we  were  disappointed  on  learning  the 
evening  previous  that  he  would  be  unable  to  be 
present.  It  was  the  same  happy  gathering  and  the 
same  festive  board  which  you’ve  heard  of  oft  before. 
But  ours  was  perhaps  a little  more  jovial,  and  our 
feast  a little  more  enjoyable,  than  most  social  gath- 
erings. At  least  we  thought  so.  The  good  things 
of  the  chef  were  highly  relished,  while  our  merry 
men  kept  us  in  continual  good  spirits.  To  Mr.  K. 
must  be  unanimously  conceded  our  thanks  for  his 
effusions  that  evening.  He  was  the  wit  of  the 
party. 

On  our  way  to  the  station  we  met  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  class  who  had  courage  enough  to  attend 
“ that  brutal  exhibition,  the  Yale-Harvard  football 
game.”  As  an  eye-witness,  he  had  a vivid  account 
to  offer  us  of  the  great  athletic  battle. 

St.  Catherine’s  day  is  gone.  It  comes  but  once, 
and  we  would  not  have  missed  the  pleasures  that 
it  brought  for  a great  deal. 

Great  is  the  dignity  of  the  philosopher  ! 

E.  M.  Hayes,  ’95. 
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HE  members  of  the  Dramatic  Association 
may  well  be  proud  of  their  Thanksgiving- 
play.  P'or  it  may  fittingly  take  its  place 
**  in  the  long  train  of  performances  that  in 
past  years  have  called  forth  deserved  applause  and 
won  for  the  Fordham  stage  a merited  position  of 
rank.  It  is  a source  of  great  congratulation  that  the 
classic  ‘ Damon  and  Pythias,’  a play  naturally  diffi- 
cult of  proper  treatme  .t,  should  have  been  so  effect- 
ively conducted.  Only  close  study  of  the  parts  and 
an  appreciation  of  their  different  phases  could  have 
produced  the  success  that  attended  the  actors’ 
efforts. 

The  prologue  in  terse  and  appropriate  diction  was 
spoken  by  Mr.  Edward  M.  Hayes.  Damon,  the 
chief  hero  of  the  play,  was  admirably  impersonated 
by  Mr.  John  D.  McCarthy.  The  vehement  force, 
yet  unerring  accuracy  and  distinctness,  which  at 
times  he  showed  in  his  acting,  was  highly  impressive. 
The  change  in  the  pitch  of  his  voice  from  the  heated, 
intense  and  exalted,  to  the  low,  calm  and  resigned 
tone,  clearly  showed  that  he  was  ever  complete 
master  of  himself.’  Another  quality  of  his  acting, 
and  perhaps  the  most  commendable,  as  it  is  so  rarely 
seen  among  amateurs,  was  the  degree  of  emotion  he 
exhibited  in  gentle  moderate  tones.  Mr.  McCarthy 
won  new  laurels  for  himself.  Pythias  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Kiernan.  Though  an  exceedingly  difficult 
character  it  was  very  creditably  portrayed.  The 
variety  of  feelings  he  had  to  express  would  have 
tested  severely  the  skill  of  a more  experienced  actor, 
and  yet  that  the  part  was  adequately  grasped  by  him 
was  evident  to  all.  Possibly  on  one  or  two  occasions 
there  may  have  been  an  excess  of  feeling,  but  this  is 
a fault  in  the  right  direction  and  may  be  easily 
remedied.  Dionysius  the  tyrant  was  well  presented 
by  Mr.  Hughes,  who  seemed  at  ease  upon  the  stage, 
and  showed  a full  comprehension  of  his  part.  Had 
he  occasionally,  thrown  a little  more  vim  and  bold- 
ness into  his  voice  and  manner,  there  would  have 
been  no  fault  to  find  with  his  work.  Both  Medon 
and  Cleon,  the  fathers  of  the  devoted  friends,  were 
well  acted  by  Mr.  Burrow  and  Mr.  Lamb.  Messrs. 
Dockry,  Rice  and  Delaney  carried  their  parts  in 
becoming  style.  Lucullus,  the  freedman  of  Damon, 
was  suitably  represented  by  Mr.  J.  Harding  Fisher, 
who  fittingly  entered  into  his  character  and  did 
ample  justice  to  it.  The  part  of  Arrius  was  well 
taken  by  Mr.  William  M.  Boyle.  The  other  charac- 
ters were  all  properly  rendered. 

Scarcely  can  too  much  be  said  in  praise  of  the 
whole  performance,  as  all  the  parts  seemed  to  be 
thoroughly  mastered,  and  were  treated  with  most 
favorable  results.  The  choice  of  the  play  was  also 
very  happy,  and  the  pure  classical  tone  that  pervaded 


it  all  was  pleasing  in  the  extreme.  A frequent  re- 
currence to  plays  of  such  a standard  cannot  fail  to 
produce  a satisfactory  effect  upon  the  tastes  of  the 
audience,  and  also  in  the  actors  a familiarity  with 
the  trains  of  thought  that  emanated  from  the  minds 
of  geniusv  which  should  not  be  void  of  improvement. 
The  play  was  a decided  step  forward.  Let  the  on- 
ward march  continue. 

J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  Jr.,  ’93. 


miith  (Duv  ffvtcncls. 


HE  weather  for  the  past  month  has  not 
been  all  that  it  ought  to  be  or  what 
Fordham  is  accustomed  to  look  for  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  This  fact  no 
doubt  accounts  for  the  very  few  ‘Old  boys’  that 
called  to  see  us  during  the  past  month.  We  had  a 
few  visitors  however,  and  here  they  are: 


— Two  M.  D.’s  came  to  visit  the  old  haunts  about 
five  weeks  ago  and  in  them  we  recognized  William 
E.  Howley  and  Francis  L.  Donlon,  both  of  ’88.  If 
we  knew  where  they  were  domiciled  we  would  send 
them  the  Christmas  number  and  letthem  see  that  we 
number  them  with  our  friends. 

Lawyer  M.  J.  Sweeney  '89  spent  an  afternoon  with 
us  some  time  ago.  We  are  always  glad  to  see  him 
and  though  we  may  not  be  very  demonstrative  still 
we  are  glad  and  M.  J.  knows  it. 


— ‘ Al’  and  ‘Joe’  Herbert  were  here  on  the  25th 
of  November,  to  see  how  their  younger  brothers 
were  getting  along.  Leo  the  latest  arrival  is  on  Third* 
and  his  brothers  were  much  amused  at  hearing  the 
little  fellow’s  first  experience  of  dormitory  life. 


— Would  that  all  the  graduates  of  old  St.  John’s 
manifested  as  great  an  interest  in  everything  that 
pertains  to  the  welfare  of  their  Alma  Mater  as  the 
Very  Rev.  Dean  McNulty,  of  Paterson,  who  sends 
us  his  subscription  to  the  MONTHLY  for  the  next  five 
years. 

- — Alpin  Greydon  who  was  with  us  a few  years  ago 
paid  us  a visit  Nov.  25th.  He  came  in  time  to  see 
some  of  his  old  comrades  running  and  tumbling  and 
tackling  and  wriggling  in  a game  of  foot-ball. 


— It  is  with  sorrow  that  we  noticed  the  new  cross 
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with  which  it  has  pleased  the  Lord  to  burden  our 
alumnus  Geo.  Swayne.  We  refer  to  the  death  of  his 
dear  mother.  All  the  thoughts  that  go  to  make  a 
cross  like  this  bearable  are  familiar  to  Mr.  Swayne, 
therefore  we  shall  only  say  that  we  deeply  sympa- 
thize with  him  seeing  that  his  little  daughter  has 
for  the  second  time  been  deprived  of  a mother. 

— It  is  not  generally  known,  perhaps,  that  Admiral 
Meade,  who  suggested  that  one  of  our  new  cruisers 
should  attempt  to  catch  some  of  the  ‘ greyhounds 
of  the  ocean  was  for  twoyearsa  Fordham  boy.  Well 
it’s  a fact,  and  but  for  it  he  might  not  now  be  Admiral. 

— Among  the  old  boys  who  came  to  encourage 
our  actors  by  their  presence  on  Thanksgiving  night 
we  noticed  Mr.  Fairfax  McLaughlin  ’93  ; Mr.  C. 
Marrin  and  Mr.  F.  Lynch,  both  of  '89  and  our  two 
M.D.’s,  Dr.  Howlev  and  Dr.  Donlon,  and,  by  the 
way,  we  forgot  to  ask  them  where  they  lived.  Will 
some  old  boy  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us.  Of  course 
we  must  not  forget  Mr.  T.  Gaffney  Taaffe  who  came 
to  recall  the  days  when  he  used  to  tread  the  boards 
of  Fordham. 

— Among  our  visitors  we  must  not  forget  to  men- 
tion Mr.  Fred.  Baker  who  was  with  us  from  '86-88. 
Fred,  is  doing  very  well  and  we  can  only  add  the 
wish  that  his  success  may  ever  increase. 

— News  came  to  us  the  other  day  of  the  death  of 
an  old,  old  Fordham  Prefect,  Father  Ouellet,  S.  J. 
He  was  here  in  the  fifties  and  the  soldiers  among 
our  Alumni  ought  to  remember  him  for  he  was 
chaplain  of  the  famous  69th  regiment. 


Jmcru)  ffct&jes. 

The  trees  are  white  with  snowflakes  clinging 
Where  late  I saw  the  green  leaves  swing. 

Where  late  I heard  the  thrushes  singing 
The  trees  are  white  with  snowflakes  clinging. 

Too  soon,  alas  ! is  winter  bringing, 

The  tribute  of  the  Arctic  king. 

The  trees  are  white  with  snowflakes  clinging 
Where  late  I saw  the  green  leaves  swing. 

Ifovtlhamcnsin. 

FIRST  DIVISION  NOTES. 

URING  the  past  month  many  improve- 
ments have  been  made  on  the  Division. 
The  windows  of  the  Reading  room  have 
been  very  neatly  draped  with  handsome 
silk  curtains,  and  many  new  and  instructive  vol- 
umes adorn  our  book-case.  The  billiard  room,  too, 
has  received  its  share  of  attention  ; the  tables  have 
been  recovered  and  recushioned.  These  changes, 
together -with  those  noted  last  month,  will  go  far  to 
make  the  winter  months  pass  pleasantly. 


— Lieut.  Granger  Adams,  whom  we  all  so  highly 
esteem,  has  on  two  or  three  occasions  helped  not  a 
little  to  make  our  holidays  pass  pleasantly  by  tak- 
ing out  small  bands  of  cadets  on  signalling  expedi- 
tions to  the  neighboring  reservoir. 

— On  the  evening  of  All  Saints’  Day  we  were 
granted  an  extra  hour  for  dancing.  We  enjoyed  it 
very  much.  The  singing  of  Messrs.  Carr,  Gaynor, 
Grainger  and  Grimes  was  the  feature  of  the  eve- 
ning. 

— Thanksgiving  morning  we  had  a very  exciting 
and  well-played  game  of  football,  followed  in  the 
afternoon  by  the  election  of  officers  of  the  Base  Ball 
Association  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  result  was 
as  follows  : President, T.  J.  Calkins  ; Vice-President, 
J.  D.  McCarthy  ; Treasurer,  J.  F.  Quinlan  ; Secre- 
tary, C.  J.  Carr  ; Recording  Secretary,  Lewis 
Callan. 

— The  Division  heartily  congratulates  Mr.  J.  D. 
McCarthy,  Mr.  R.  O.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  D.  C.  Kier- 
nan  on  their  superb  and  surprising  acting  in  the 
Thanksgiving  play. 

— Congratulations  to  the  stalwart  cadets  of  P’irst 
Division  ! The  “Tour  List”  has  wonderfully  de- 
creased. 

— The  Junior  Debating  Society  will  debate  upon 
the  question,  “Which  has  the  greater  influence  upon 
the  mind,  poetry  or  music  ?”  We  think  music,  for 
the  beautiful  hymn  “ Adeste  Fideles”  of  twelve 
months  ago  still  prompts  us  to  profound  adoration 
of  the  incarnate  God  and  inflames  the  heart  with 
love  for  those  at  home,  and  our  dearest  friends. 

Chas.  W.  Sinnott,  ’96. 


SECOND  DIVISION  NOTES. 

— The  work  of  levelling  Second  Division  field, 
begun  several  weeks  ago,  is  well  nigh  completed. 
The  old  Third  Division  field  is  being  carted  away 
to  fill  up  and  make  a new  Third  Division  field.  Of 
this,  the  desire  of  years,  we  hardly  dared  to  dream, 
until  the  generous  offer  of  Mr.  Rodgers  enabled  us 
to  start  it.  His  men  and  teams  have  already  put  a 
goodly  gap  in  the  hill.  Whilst  we  can  scarcely  ex- 
press our  gratitude  to  Mr.  Rodgers  for  his  kindness, 
may  we  not  hope  that  many  who  began  life  with  us 
on  Second,  or  on  ancient  Third,  will  strive  to  emu- 
late his  good  example. 

— During  the  past  month  the  Invincible  Football 
team,  though  greatly  outweighed,  defeated  a strong 
First  Division  team  by  the  score  of  26  to  o;  and 
only  succumbed  to  a heavier  and  stronger  team  in 
a second  game  by  a score  of  12  to  6.  The  features 
of  the  games  were  the  general  team  work  of  the 
Invincibles,  and  the  individual  play  of  Richards,  C. 
Dunn,  Wade,  McDonell,  Wingerter  and  Callan. 
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— At  length  we  have  a piano,  which,  though  not 
new,  is  a decided  improvement  on  its  predecessor, 
and  can  be  heard  at  a good  distance. 

— The  baseball  net  has  already  been  placed  in  po- 
sition, and  even  at  this  early  date  many  are  seen 
practising  for  the  ensuing  season. 

— The  pocket  compass  evidently  has  many  uses, 
when  one  of  our  members  uses  it  to  extricate  him- 
self from  the  mazes  and  labyrinths  of  Greek. 

— Several  have  come  forward  and  donated  books 
to  the  reading.room.  This  is  a commendable  action, 
and  one  for  which  we  are  very  grateful  ; besides  it 
sets  a good  example. 

— One  of  our  number,  upon  emerging  from  a 
scrimmage  in  a football  game,  asserted  with  great 
vehemence  that  he  would  play  no  more  in 
“ civlan’s”  clothes. 

— One  would  imagine  that  the  season  of  the  song 
bird  is  past.  But  we  have  one  in  our  midst  who 
warbles  and  trills  just  as  much  now  as  the  bird  does 
in  summer;  in  fact  on  some  ocasions  his  melody  be- 
comes so  obstreperous  that  he  is  compelled  to 
cease. 

Peter  A.  Meagher,  ’98. 


THIRD  DIVISION  NOTES 

— We  have  already  begun  to  count  the  days  that 
remain  before  our  Christmas  vacation  begins. 

— During  the  past  month  a large  amount  of  work 
has  been  done  on  the  ball  field  ; it  has  been  ex- 
tended at  least  three  yards.  Mr.  Rodger’s,  John’s 
father,  had  three  teams  of  horses  and  several  men 
working  here  for  a week.  We  heartily  thank  Mr. 
Rodgers  for  the  great  benefit  he  has  done  our  Di- 
vision. We  are  now  waiting  for  some  of  our  kind 
friends  to  help  on  the  good  work  so  generously  be- 
gun by  Mr.  Rodgers. 

— Election  day  dawned  cold  and  clear.  We  had 
the  privilege  of  free  bounds,  and  the  spectator 
would  have  seen  us  as  busy  as  bees,  gathering  wood 
for  our  fire.  The  fire  was  one  of  the  largest  we  had 
in  many  years.  Besides  the  large  fire  which  was 
started  soon  after  supper,  many  of  the  boys  built 
small  ones,  and  as  the  cold  northeast  wind  swept 
by  it  brought  to  the  weary  traveler  the  delicious 
odor  of  broiled  sausages. 

— Our  cadet  officers  are  no  longer  ornamented 
with  the  blue  stripes  of  former  years,  they  have 
donned  the  gold  ones  instead.  We  trust  that  their 
hats  will  not  become  too  small  for  them. 

— One  of  our  number  has  presented  the  First 
Prefect  with  a small  bell,  and  at  its  sweet  summons 
we  gladly  rise  at  the  end  of  Study  Hall. 


— One  of  our  Lights  has  gone  out;  it  will  shine 

more  brilliantly  on  Second. 

% 

— The  following  boys  received  first  testimonials 
last  month  : John  Rodgers,  Carr  Huse  and  Fred. 
Monk. 

— On  Thanksgiving  day  there  were  four  or  five 
turkeys  on  the  Division,  but  they  disappeared 
rather  suddenly.  The  play  in  the  evening  was 
enjoyed  by  all  of  us. 

— Walter  Maher  is  the  latest  new-comer.  He 
hails  from  Providence.  He  already  bears  marks  of 
hard  practice  on  the  ball  field. 

— We  were  very  sorry  to  hear  that  the  Vice-Pres- 
ident was  called  away  by  the  death  of  his  brother, 
Rev.  Edward  Ouirk.  We  will  not  forget  him  in  our 
prayers.  Basil  J.  Scott,  1900. 


giiB  jlclio  lavs'  |Votcs. 


— The  Day  scholars  offer  their  sincerest  condo- 
lence to  Theophile  Lelanne  on  the  loss  of  his 
father,  and  also  to  our  esteemed  Vice-President  on 
the  death  of  his  brother. 

— We  congratulate  the  Dramatic  Association  for 
the  beautiful  play  they  presented  to  us  Thanksgiv- 
ing evening.  We  could  say  much  in  praise  of  indi- 
vidual actors,  especially  of  Damon  and  our  own 
representatives,  but  it  would  be  a tale  twice  told,  a 
— hawthorne,  so  we  refrain. 

— Some  of  the  Day  Scholars  are  anxiously  look- 
ing forward  to  the  “ season  of  storms  and  rubbers’ 
usefulness.”  When  it  comes  they  will  be  sure  to 
reach  college  wringing  wet,  in  hopes  of  being  sent 
home  to  change.  But — verburn  sat — “ there  are 
other  ways  of  killing  a cat  besides  choking  it  with 
butter.” 

—Judging  from  the  amount  of  noise  they  make 
there  seems  to  be  a superabundance  of  animal 
spirits  among  the  younger  Daf*  Scholars.  Some 
even  take  these  spirits  to  class — but  to  their  cost. 

— We  seem  to  be  making  strides  in  “re  militari  ” 
judging  from  the  number  that  have  risen  from  the 
ranks.  How  brave  they  look — even  the  smallest — 
tricked  out  in  gold  and  blue  ! 

— Some  of  the  day  scholars  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  zeal  in  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Of  course 
the  thought  that  this  waiting  for  evening  studies  is 
anything  but  voluntary  must  be  banished  as  idle. 

— The  fairs  in  the  different  parish  churches  may 
have  something  to  do  with  these  voluntary  evening 
studies  ; they  certainly  have  a great  deal  to  do  with 
the  low  marks  of  some  we  could  name.  What  think 
you,  J.  M.  S.  ? Peter  A Kelley, ’99. 
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gjfchuuQcs  anti  3pooh  Notices. 


We  have  seen  better  editions  of  the  “ Georgetown 
College  Journal  ” than  the  one  for  October  last  ; but 
we  have  rarely  seen  better  poems  in  its  pages  than 
those  contributed  by  Rob’t.  Collier  of  ’94.  These 
certainly  are  deserving  of  the  highest  praise,  and 
our  only  regret  is  that  the  whole  “Journal”  is  not  up 
to  the  high  literary  standard  reached  in  these  effu- 
sions. 

It  is  with  pleasure  we  turn  to  the  pages  of  the  little 
“ Echo,”  published  by  students  of  the  Second  Gram- 
mar Class  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College,  N.  Y.  and 
we  can  only  say,  we  are  astonished  that  such  young 
pupils  should  produce  such  excellent  work. 

“ The  Owl  ” for  October  is  deserving  of  an  ex- 
tended notice  for  the  quality  and  style  of  its  numer- 
ous articles  ; but  rather  than  attempt  a criticism, 
cramped  as  it  must  necessarily  be,  by  reason  of  our 
limited  space,  we  prefer  to  recommend  this  journal 
to  those  lovers  of  college  periodicals  who  would  like 
to  see  what  a college  paper  can  become  in  the  hands 
of  faithful  and  devoted  workers. 

“ The  Mountaineer  ” from  Emmitsburg,  Md.,  has 
one  good  article,  from  the  students,  in  its  October 
issue.  The  editor  complains  that  the  Alumni  have 
not  replied  with  promptitude  to  his  appeal  for  con- 
tributions, but  the  number  before  us  seems  to  bear 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  It  is  delightful,  of  course, 
to  see  old  students’  names  in  a college  paper,  but  to 
us  it  is  more  delightful  to  see  the  rising  generation 
giving  written  proof  of  its  earnestness  and  ability. 

The  new  cover  on  “Short  Stories  ” heralds  the 
approach  of  the  Holiday  season.  The  number  affords 
its  readers  an  unusual  variety  of  pleasant  reading. 
It  is  announced  that  an  original  and  powerful  story 
by  Conan  Doyle  has  been  secured  for  the  January 
number,  and  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  the  well-known 
writer  of  New  England  tales,  will  also  be  represented 
by  an  original  and  characteristic  Christmas  story. 

We  have  to  thank Benziger Bros,  for  three  daintily 
covered  books,  most  suitable  for  Christmas  gifts. 
“ Legends  and  Stories  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus,”  by 
J.  Fowler  Lutz,  and  “Mostly  Boys”  by  Rev.  F. 
Finn,  S.J.,  are  artistically  neat  and  contain  many  new 
and  well  told  stories.  ‘ Our  Western  Waits,’  in 
“Mostly  Boys ’’would  make  very  interesting  Christ- 


mas reading  if  the  reading  were  interrupted  now  and 
then  by  a chorus  of  children  singing  the  old-time 
Christmas  carols  the  author  works  in  so  nicely. 
“ The  Flower  of  the  Flock”  by  Maurice  F.  Egan 
contains  two  very  interesting  stories  which  are  sure 
to  take  with  the  young  people. 

The  September  number  of  the  “ Records  of  the 
American  Catholic  Historical  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia” contains  a biographical  sketch  of  the  Hon. 
Jas.  Campbell,  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States  1853-1857  that  is  overflowing  with  information. 
In  the  account  of  the  Catholic  Church  at  Lancaster, 
Pa  , there  are  a few  interesting  facts  about  early 
Jesuits. 

The  Christmas  number  of  “Current  Literature” 
appears  in  a delicate  cover  of  white  and  green.  It  is 
beautifully  illustrated  with  fine  cuts  from  the  holiday 
books,  and  contains  special  holiday  articles  of  inter- 
est to  book-lovers.  Among  these  are  “ The  Year’s 
Crop  of  Fiction,”  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Boyesen  ; “ The 
Art  of  Extra-illustrating,”  and  an  entertaining  inter- 
view on  “ The  Art  of  Bookmaking  Up-to-Date  ” 


Ifarcurell. 


I. 

The  merry,  merry  days  have  come 
The  gladdest  of  the  year, 

When  wailing  winds  and  naked  woods 
And  meadows  brown  and  sere 
Can  lessen  not  our  happiness 
Nor  take  that  joy  away 
That  thrills  through  every  Christian  heart 
At  thought  of  Christmas  Day. 

II. 

But  ’mid  our  dreams  of  merriment 
( )ne  sorrow  (indeth  room — 

I never  saw  a summer  yet 

Without  some  hours  of  gloom — 

A momentary  heaviness 
It  casts  upon  the  heart  , 

It  is  that  to  be  fully  glad 

Dear  Schoolmates,  we  must  part. 


III. 

The  merry,  merry  days  have  come 
The  parting  hour  is  nigh 
Though  it  gives  pain  to  utter  it 
We  bid  you  all,  good-bye. 

To  those  who  leave  this  classic  pile 
To  those  who  here  shall  stay 
We  wish  a ‘ Merry  Christmas-tide  ’ 
And  ‘ Happy  New  Year’s  Day.’ 


G.  Q. 
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“Wise  work  is,  briefly,  work  with  God.” — Ruskin. 

My  greedy  heart,  be  wise 
The  while  thou  plannest  deeds  of  high  emprise 
To  make  of  thee  an  envied  thing  before  men’s  foolish  eyes. 

O heart,  thou  first  must  learn  : — 

Who  wisely  work  forecast  the  price  they  earn, 

And  waste  no  labor  in  the  fields  where  toil  gives  no  return. 

Then,  heart,  work  not  for  Fame, 

That  faint  reflection  on  a gilded  name 
Quick  flashing  forth  a paltry  while,  lit  by  a passing  flame. 

Nor  strive  for  Pleasure,  heart, 

The  stings  it  leaves  have  still  their  biting  smart, 

Despite  that  they  be  deftly  h;d  with  all  a demon’s  art. 

And  oh,  live/not  for  Gold  ; 

For  God  knows  not  in  all  His  world  so  old, 

A meaner  thing  than  is  the  heart  that  can  be  bought  and  sold. 

Nor  work  for  men  alone, 

Or  else  when  thou  dost  go  to  ask  thy  own, 

Where  thou  had’st  hoped  for  bread  and  rest,  thy  gain  shall  be  a 
stone. 

So  then,  my  heart,  for  God 
Let  all  thy  toil  be  done,  though  thou  must  plod 
Through  thorny  fields  and  rocky  ways,  with  torn  feet  poorly- 
shod. 


Then  when  thy  task  is  wrought, 

Life’s  weary  pains  will  be  to  thee  as  naught 
For  joy  to  find  thy  recompense  beyond  thy  wildest  thought. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Charles  A.  Wingerter,  ’87. 


£Tk  JVhunni  -pinner. 


HE  great  banquet  hall  at  Delmonico’s  pre- 
sented a pleasing  spectacle  on  the  even- 
ing of  December  20  last,  when  the  Ford- 
ham  Alumni  were  gathered  together  for 
their  annual  dinner.  The  event  is  one  of  the 
happiest  next  to  Commencement  Day.  Old 
familiar  faces  are  again  seen  ; long  slumbering 
topics  are  once  more  revived  ; and  recollections  of 
the  happy  days  of  yore,  especially  those  spent  in 
the  associations  of  student  life  at  Alma  Mater,  form 
the  nucleus  of  the  whole  evening’s  festivity.  The 
annual  dinner  of  1894  may  well  claim  precedence 
over  all  the  others.  There  was  no  lack  of  mutual 
good-feeling  and  fellowship,  and  in  respect  alike  of 
numbers  and  the  magnificence  of  the  dining  hall,  it 


has  not  often,  if  at  all,  been  surpassed.  The  tone  of 
the  whole  event  was  high.  The  interests  of  Alma 
Mater  were  more  conspicously  the  topics  of  con- 
versation than  might  have  at  first  been  looked  for, 
even  on  such  an  occasion.  The  key  note  was 
sounded  by  the  honorable  President  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  was  continued  by  the  Reverend  President 
of  St.  John’s  in  a speech  that  elicited  more  attention 
than  any  other  of  the  evening. 

Covers  were  laid  for  a hundred,  and  though  re- 
grets were  received  at  the  last  moment  from  those 
who  were  unavoidably  detained,  the  vacant  places 
were  filled  by  those  whose  actual  presence  was  the 
first  intimation  of  their  intention  to  attend.  The 
tables  were  artistically  arranged  and  elaborately 
decorated  with  a burden  of  silverware,  cut  glass 
and  dainty  china.  White  and  red  roses,  pinks, 
chrysanthemums  and  ferns  were  in  profusion,  and 
the  exquisite  strains  of  music  which  fell  upon  the 
company  from  the  balcony,  together  with  the  per- 
fume of  the  flowers,  lent  a tone  of  richness  and 
royalty  to  the  whole  affair  that  brought  with  it  feel- 
ings the  most  pleasurable  and  elevating. 

The  occasion  was  honored  by  the  presence  of 
His  Grace,  the  Archbishop  of  New  York,  who  sat 
at  the  right  of  the  President  of  the  Alumni,  Gen- 
eral Martin  T.  McMahon  '55,  Rev.  Thos.  J.  Gannon, 
S.J.,  sat  at  the  left  of  the  President,  and  then  al- 
ternately at  the  right  and  left  were  seated  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Mgr.  J.  M.  Farley,  Rev.  Jos.  F.  Mooney,  V. 
G. , Rev.  Brother  Justin,  Hon.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien, 
Hon.  Jos.  F.  Daly,  Col.  Wm.  L.  Brown,  Hon.  James 
S.  Coleman,  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Crimmins. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  responses  to  the 
different  toasts,  the  President  introduced  Arch- 
bishop Corrigan  as  the  first  guest  of  the  evening. 
His  Grace  responded  in  his  wonted  dignified  man- 
ner, but  thought  that  as  he  had  not  been  originally 
among  the  speakers  he  might  be  excused  from 
making  a lengthy  reply.  He  alluded  to  the  feast 
of  Virgil  that  was  presented  on  the  Menu  and 
highly  complimented  Mr.  M.  J.  A.  McCaffery  ’61, 
to  whom  all  were  indebted  for  the  happy  and  elabo- 
rate quotations  that  figured  throughout  the  Menu 
and  Toast  list. 

Then  the  Toastmaster,  Gen.  McMahon,  in  a few 
pertinent  words  opened  the  literary  part  of  the 
festivity  and  introduced  in  turn  those  appointed  to 
respond  to  the  various  toasts. 
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ST.  JOHN’S  AND  HER  SONS  IN  THE  PAST. 

FRANCIS  V.  S.  OLIVER,  ’6o. 

In  an  old  Italian  town,  there  is,  it  is  said,  a sun 
dial,  which  tells  only  the  sunny  hours.  Would  that 
I,  who  answer  to  the  toast  of  the  past  of  our  Alma 
Mater  could  be  like  that  sun  dial,  or  that  you  would 
believe  that  I could  hold  up  to  you  a mirror  in 
which  might  be  reflected  the  scenes  of  the  olden 
days  on  which  your  willing  souls  would  love  to  look 
in  a spirit  of  joyousness  and  fond  recollection,  and 
feelings  that  for  years  have  slumbered  would  be 
wakened  anew  within  you,  as  memory  dwelt  on  the 
golden  college  time  in  which  you  lived,  and  of  which 
you  formed  so  great  a part,  and  you  might  become) 
for  a few  moments  at  least,  boys  once  more,  and 
wander  in  happy  thought  o’er  ev’ry  loved  spot  that 
your  infancy  knew. 

The  life  of  the  college  has,  indeed  been  a short 
one,  but  its  history  from  the  moment  the  gifted 
John  McClosky  opened  its  doors,  to  the  day  when 
the  War  of  Secession  came  to  separate  its  students 
was  during  an  era  in  the  Catholicity  of  the  land, 
that  for  fierceness  of  controversy  and  brilliancy  of 
discussion  has  been  unsurpassed. 

Catholics  of  the  North  had  no  place  to  send 
their  youth  for  that  higher  education  which  was  the 
dream  of  every  heart,  and  when  legislative  power 
had  stamped  the  seal  of  university  on  the  mansion 
that  topped  Rose  Hill,  there  flocked  in  good  num- 
bers the  flower  of  their  young  men.  The  Dodges, 
the  Keegans,  the  O’Beirnes,  the  McMahons,  the 
O’Donohues,  Donnellys  and  Fitzpatricks,  the  Mor- 
rows, with  Arthur  Francis  and  John  Hassard, — 
the  O'Connors,  the  Merricks,  the  Kerrigans,  Har- 
gous  and  Dohertys,  Marrins  and  McCafferys  with 
their  strong  arms,  warm  hearts  and  quick  intellects, 
and  the  Feugasses,  Binsses,  Torreys  and  Vatables, 
quick  tempered  and  impulsive,  brave,  and  withal 
courteous,  also  hastened  to  drink  of  the  soul- 
strengthening waters  of  the  new  fountain  of  know- 
ledge, and  they,  one  and  all,  Southerner  and  North- 
erner alike,  Mexican  and  South  American,  gathered 
within  the  patriotic  walls  of  the  Revolutionary  dwel- 
ling, now  consecrated  to  religion  and  learning,  and 
humbly  bowed  their  heads  in  unison,  in  prayer,  as 
the  solemn  bell  of  the  old  tower  pealed  forth  the 
pious  notes  of  the  Angelus. 

Jesuit  teachers  and  teaching  and  discipline  come 
into  competition  with  Protestant  teachers  and  teach- 
ing and  discipline,  and  as  the  sons  of  Loyola  were 
acknowledged  masters  of  the  schools,  the  lessons 
they  instilled  sunk  deep  into  the  souls  of  their  chil- 
dren ; and  the  power  and  the  influence  and  the 
fame  of  old  St.  John’s  from  1846  to  1861,  were  known 
of  all  the  land. 

It  has  had  a glorious  past,  and  many  of  us  were 
of  it.  We,  of  the  older  generation,  may  not  then 


have  had  the  magnificent  structures,  such  as  now 
stand  a tribute  to  the  builder’s  art,  with  their  librar- 
ies, laboratories,  study  halls,  school  rooms,  gymn- 
asia, unlimited  freedom,  and  thousands  of  people 
around  and  about,  and  at  the  same  time  be  a part  of 
our  splendid  metropolis. 

We  did  have  as  much  earnestness  of  purpose  as 
studious  habits,  as  hard  muscles  as  those  of  later 
days,  we  were  far  away  from  Manhattan  Island,  the 
lights  of  whose  city  brightened  up  the  sky  at  night ; 
the  election  of  our  merchant  prince,  Hon.  William 
R.  Grace,  our  guest,  who  sat  in  the  chair,  many  times 
previously  occupied  by  bigots,  as  the  first  Catholic 
Mayor  of  New  York,  was  not  even  dreamed  of  then, 
and  when  he  entered  upon  his  high  office,  our  col- 
lege was  within  its  corporate  limits  ; we  had  the 
woods  all  around  us,  we  had  the  Bronx — the  glorious 
Bronx — in  which  we  swam  in  the  early  summer, 
through  which  the  trout  swam  to  our  snares  in  early 
fall,  and  on  which  in  the  winter,  we  skated  and 
played,  interspersing  our  pastimes  with  fights  with 
the  factory  boys  and  villagers,  and  we  enjoyed  them 
all. 

We  had  Fathers  Larkin,  Tellier  and  Thebaud, 
as  Presidents  ; Lagouias,  Daubresse,  Murphy  and 
O’Reilly,  as  Professors;  Fathers  Gockeln,  Doucet 
and  Jouin,  as  first  prefects  ; and  if  they  were  not 
happy,  we  were.  We  had  the  matchless  debating 
society  and  hand  ball,  now  a lost  art,  and  the  sturdy 
Rose  Hill  Base  Ball  Club.  Prelates  like  Bishop 
Fitzpatrick,  of  Boston  ; laymen  like  Dr.  Ives  and 
Dr.  Brownson,  found  peace  and  rest  within  its 
sacred  walls  ; but  there  was  one  man  the  mightiest 
of  the  mighty,  who  was  always  welcome  and  that 
was  the  first  Archbishop  of  New  York,  — Cross 
John,  indeed,  was  he  to  the  enemies  of  the  Church, 
within  or  without  its  pale,  but  the  gentle  pastor  and 
father  to  us,  his  children,  the  college  boys  of  old  St. 
John’s 

I remember  a time,  with  others  kneeling  around 
him  to  receive  the  blessing  he  was  ever  willing  to 
bestow,  we  prayed  that  it  would  be  efficacious  in  get- 
ting usa  holiday, — and  he  turned  to  Father  Tellier, 
and  said  meaningly — “you  heard  Father  Rector, 
what  the  boys  want,”  and  the  rector  said  “ they  will 
get  a half  holiday,  Your  Grace,”  his  Grace  an- 
swered, “ don’t  do  anything  by  halves  in  holiday 
matters,”  and  the  whole  day  was  ours.  We  had 
only  wished  that  our  good  Bishop  was  Pope,  and  we 
would  have  had  a holiday  all  the  year  round. 

Your  Grace,  his  worthy  successor,  will  pardon 
the  old  students  of  St.  John’s  if,  while  we  reverence 
and  respect  you  and  the  other  great  dignitaries  of 
our  Church  who  adorn  this  banquet  hall  with  their 
presence,  and  who,  with  others  not  present,  have 
illumined  by  their  learning,  virtue  and  loyalty  to 
Rome,  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  our  land,  since 
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his  day,  we  do,  above  all  others  whose  names  are 
intertwined  with  the  glories  of  our  Alma  Mater, 
deep  down  in  our  hearts  cherish  and  love  the  good, 
great  and  fighting  prelate,  the  first  Archbishop  of 
New  York.  His  statue,  erected  by  loving  hands, 
stands  on  the  spot  where,  long,  long  ago,  we 
tramped  year  after  year  with  our  comrades,  our 
fathers,  mothers  and  friends,  to  the  shelter  of  the 
big  tent,  swung  under  the  huge  elms  on  the  beauti- 
ful lawn  that  for  acres  stretched  itself  out  with  its 
mantle  of  summer  green,  to  hear  the  graduates, 
great  with  knowledge,  and  sure  of  conquering  and 
compelling  the  world,  they  were  about  to  enter,  to 
give  them  power  and  glory  and  riches  without  end, 
at  their  mere  asking,  declaim  before  the  assembled 
people;  may  it  stand  there  forever  in  its  bronze 
majesty  welcoming  the  coming  and  speeding  the 
parting  scholar  of  St.  John’s,  and  whether  that 
scholar  dreams  of  becoming  a Statesman  or  a sol- 
dier of  Christ,  when  a man,  as  he  looks  on  that  al- 
most speaking,  breathing  image  fashioned  so  cun- 
ningly by  the  genius  of  O'Donovan,  he  will  learn 
that  in  all  this  life  no  better  exemplar  of  States- 
manship or  virtue  will  be  held  up  before  him  on 
which  to  model  his  career,  than  that  of  our  illus- 
trious Founder. 

Legislators,  honest  and  enlightened;  Judges 
upright  and  just;  priests,  learned  and  pious;  were 
and  are  of  St.  John’s,  and  the  battle  field,  crim- 
soned with  the  blood  of  Americans  in  the  war  for 
the  Union  had  no  braver  men  than  the  Jesuit- 
trained  students  of  St.  John's,  who  donned  the  uni- 
form of  the  volunteer;  and  James  McMahon,  the 
son  of  the  Irish  immigrant;  and  Edward  Brown- 
son,  the  son  of  Orestes  A.  Brownson,  the  descend- 
ant of  the  Pilgrims  of  New  England, — Fordham 
boys, — both  fought  under  the  same  flag,  both  died 
for  the  same  cause. 

The  spirit  of  McQuaid  hovers  o’er  this  feast; 
Binsse  and  O’Beirne,  of  the  living  may  still  tell  of 
dangers  passed,  and  we  all  bow  with  respect  as 
well  as  affection  to  the  courteous  gentleman  and 
brilliant  poet,  the  honorable  Legislator,  the  gallant 
soldier,  who  fittingly  presides  with  happy  manner 
at  this  Alumni  Symposium. 

The  Catholic  gentleman  was  the  Catholic  sol- 
dier and  the  boys  that  bowed  to  the  strict  but 
wholesome  discipline  of  the  loved  Jesuit,  kept  loyal 
and  equal  step  with  the  Protestant  and  the  Jew,  to 
the  music  of  the  Union.  That  was  true  of  Ford- 
ham College  boys  then,  and,  if  ever  the  trumpet 
sounds  with  its  startling  tones  in  our  beloved  land 
the  notes  of  war,  will  become  true  again;  they 
earned  what  it  was  unnecessary  for  them  to  earn, 
the  right  which  they  were  born  to,  the  right  which 
they  inherited  from  other  Catholic  men,  of  being 
considered  as  equal  in  all  things  before  the  law 


with  all  the  other  citizens  of  the  land,  such  was  old 
St.  John’s  and  such  many  of  her  sons. 

It  has  conquered  prejudice  and  numbered  such 
men  as  George  William  Curtis  and  Erastus  C. 
Benedict, ^Protestants  to  the  core  among  its  doctors, 
and  conferred  degrees  on  Catholic  Senators  of  the 
State  of  New  York;  Francis  Kernan  and  Edward 
Murphy,  and  on  Richard  O’Gorman,  Joseph  F. 
Daly  and  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  Catholic  Judges  of 
learning  and  upright  character. 

No  matter  in  what  lines  of  life  their  careers 
were  cast,  no  Catholic  of  all  those  the  college 
honored  with  its  degrees  ever  wavered  in  his  faith 
or  willfully  brought  into  contempt  the  authority  of 
the  Bishops  of  his  Church.  Little  do  we  care 
whether  there  were  heroes  before  Agamemnon  or 
not.  These  were  our  heroes,  and  these  are  they  of 
whom  we  are  justly  proud. 

And  if  I had  the  magician’s  art,  and  if  my  wish 
could  be  gratified  I would  transplant  from  that  old 
Italian  city,  the  sun  dial  that  tells  of  sunny  hours 
alone,  and  place  it  on  the  grounds  of  old  St.  John’s, 
so  that  all  who  come  after  us,  looking  upon  it  with 
loving  eyes  may  see  no  shade,  no  shadow,  no 
mist,  no  cloud,  darken  or  dim  its  face,  but  see  only 
the  hours  of  sunshine,  gladness,  prosperity,  fame 
reflected  there. 

ST.  JOHN’S  AND  HER  STUDENTS  OF  TO-DAY. 

WILLIAM  A.  FERGUSON,  ’94. 

Mr.  President  : 

I am  extremely  grateful  for  the  honor  which  has 
been  conferred  upon  me  in  my  being  placed  among 
the  speakers  on  this  occasion.  I believe  the  reason 
why  I have  been  chosen  is  because  I am  one  of  the 
“ babies  ” of  St.  John’s,  and  therefore  might  possibly 
be  expected  to  say  a word  about  her  students  of  to- 
day. But  I am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  a 
baby’s  voice  is  not  the  most  pleasant  one  that  can 
be  listened  to,  and  so  I will  be  brief. 

When  I first  received  notice  that  I was  to  respond 
to  a toast  at  this  dinner  I will  not  say  that  I accepted 
it  with  some  reluctance  ; I confess,  I assented  to  the 
proposal  without  the  slightest  pressure.  I cherished 
the  thought  that  this  would  be  a grand  opportunity 
for  me  to  surprise  you  with  what  I conceived  to  be 
an  elegant  oration,  teeming  with  the  lofty  periods  of 
the  great  Athenian,  bristling  with  the  fine  phrases 
of  our  old  friend  Marcus  Tullius,  and  vying  in 
construction  and  elaborateness  with  the  master- 
pieces of  the  matchless  Burke  ! This  was  the  sub- 
ject of  my  dream  for  a fortnight.  But  when  I received 
a timely  bit  of  advice  from  a friend  of  mine  as  to 
how  my  speech  ought  to  run,  imagine  my  surprise 
when  he  condemned  most  pitilessly  my  idea  of  its 
proposed  make-up,  and  informed  me  that  I was 
going  to  attend  a banquet,  not  a funeral  or  a meet- 
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ing  of  the  debating  society  ; that  I was  not  going  to 
speak,  as  on  Commencement  Day,  to  those  only 
who  were  indulgent  friends,  but  to  men — graduates 
of  old  St.  John’s — who  had  been  through  the  mill 
many  years  before  me  and  who  know  what  it  is  to 
be  bored  by  a premature  orator — a would  be  Pitt  ! 

I acknowledge  I needed  the  advice.  I must  thank 
that  friend  of  mine  for  turning  my  thoughts  from  the 
clouds  of  poetic  dreamland  down  to  the  realities  of 
the  practical  earth.  I am  sure  he  has  done  much 
for  the  benefit  of  this  occasion  and  that  you  will 
thank  him  much  more  than  I shall. 

No  words  of  mine,  I feel  certain,  can  extol  in  your 
estimation  the  kindness  and  tenderness  which  you 
all  know  to  be  the  ties  which  bind  Alma  Mater  to 
her  children.  Nor  has  the  present  a different  story 
to  tell  about  the  magic  of  those  sacred  ties  than  that 
which  has  been  told  in  the  past,  and  which  will  be 
told  in  the  future.  The  only  thing  I can  say,  fellow 
members  of  the  Alumni,  is  that  we  younger  gradu- 
ates shall  endeavor  to  follow  with  a firm  faithful  step 
in  the  rear  of  the  vanguard  which  you  have  formed; 
a vanguard  of  which  we  are  justly  proud,  which 
moves  onward  with  unfaltering  tread  ; a vanguard 
in  which  there  is  many  a laurelled  victor  and  few 
unfaithful  soldiers.  It  seems  to  me,  that  it  is  now 
my  duty,  in  behalf  of  the  class  of ’94,  to  swear  alle- 
giance and  loyalty  to  the  standards  and  principles 
of  the  company  into  which  we  have  just  entered — 
the  Alumni  Association  of  dear  old  Alma  Mater. 

ST.  JOHN’S  IN  THE  FUTURE. 

Mr.  Joseph  J.  Marrin,  ’57,  responded  to  the  toast, 
“ St.  John’s  in  the  Future.”  In  one  respect  at  least, 
said  Mr.  Marrin,  the  future  of  St.  John’s  was  to  his 
mind  clear.  “ A battle  as  old  as  the  world  was  still 
going  on  and  would  continue  to  the  end  of  time — 
the  conflict  between  truth  and  error,  between  rig-fit 
and  wrong.  The  Church,  the  upholder  of  right 
and  truth,  found  itself  in  almost  incessant  warfare. 
Kvery  age  had  witnessed  an  attack  by  her  enemies 
upon  some  part  of  her  structure  and  an  immediate 
concentration  by  her  of  her  forces  in  support  of 
the  position  assailed.  Thus,  but  a scant  generation 
ago,  the  age,  in  the  revolt  against  all  authority,  di- 
rected its  efforts  towards  the  destruction  of  the  em- 
bodiment and  corner-stone  of  authority  on  earth, 
the  Church  and  its  visible  head,  and  struck  at  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  as  a step 
towards  its  real  object,  the  overthrow  of  his  spir- 
itual supremacy.  The  Commune  in  France,  Bis- 
marck and  the  Old  Catholics  in  Germany,  the  Czar 
in  Russian  Poland,  Calvinism  in  Switzerland,  the 
Savoyard  robber  in  Rome  itself,  all  concentrated 
their  assaults  to  this  end.  And,  in  response  to  the 
cry  of  distress  of  its  chief,  the  whole  Catholic 
world,'  hierarchy,  clergy,  laity,  arose  in  energetic 


protest  and  defence.  Returning  reason  soon  saw 
that  with  the  fall  of  authority  would  come  chaos, 
and  this  storm  against  the  Vatican  was  in  great 
measure  allayed.  Now,  in  our  own  day,  we  see  the 
culmination  of  another  attack  upon  the  Church.  In 
a hasty  glance  at  modern  error,  we  find  man,  in  his 
pride  of  intellect,  beginning  with  Atheism,  the  de- 
nial of  God  absolutely.  This  satisfying  no  man’s 
reason.  Deism  followed,  admitting  God,  but  denying 
his  Providence.  This,  again,  brought  neither  satis- 
faction nor  peace  of  mind,  and  scepticism  arose,  ex- 
claiming “I  may  only  doubt.”  And,  finally,  our 
own  immediate  age,  too  indifferent  to  even  bother 
itself  with  doubting,  welcomes  the  re-birth  of  Ag- 
nosticism, with  its  assertion  that  the  human  mind 
must  necessarily  remain  ignorant  as  to  whether 
there  is  a God,  or  a spiritual  order,  or  spiritual 
truth.  A host  of  pseudo-scientists  arise  to  maintain 
this  attack  upon  the  Church  ; and  Darwin,  Huxley, 
Mills  and  Spencer  advance  their  specious  and  in- 
genious theories,  so  well  calculated  to  mislead  and 
deceive.  Thus  assailed,  the  Church  again  faces  the 
enemy,  and  from  its  illustrious  reigning  Pontiff 
comes  the  warning  for  higher  and  still  higher  edu- 
cation. And,  as  ever,  it  is  the  right  defence  against 
the  attack.  For  truth  cannot  be  in  conflict  with 
itself,  and  the  truths  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  are 
just  as  much  truths  as  those  of  the  physical  order. 
True  science  and  revealed  trutn  can  never,  by  pos- 
sibility, clash.  And  it  is  in  the  formation  of  true 
Catholics  who  shall  be  truly  scientific  men  that  lies, 
pre-eminently,  the  future  work  of  our  highe^ insti- 
tutions, and,  notably,  of  our  own  Alma  Mater. 
Making  due  allowance  for  all  the  good,  in  the 
future,  which,  from  her  care  and  labors,  must  result 
to  her  sons  in  literary,  social,  temporal  and  moral 
senses,  her  particular  merit  will  be  that,  in  addition, 
she  will  send  them  out  scientific  men,  fully 
equipped  to  contend  with  and  vanquish  Error’s  sci- 
entists on  their  own  ground,  and  thus  maintain 
authority,  law,  order  and  the  nation’s  existence,  all 
of  which  are  threatened  by  the  false  theories  of  the 
day. 

But,  to  fulfil  this  mission  in  the  future,  St.  John’s 
must  first  have  the  students  ; and,  no  doubt,  the 
wisdom  and  ability  of  the  greatest  teaching  body 
the  world  has  ever  seen  will  know  how  to  adopt 
measures  to  attain  this  end.  Situated  in  this  great 
metropolis  and,  consequently,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  nation, one  of  the  oldest  Catholic  colleges  in  the 
United  States,  St.  John’s  should  have  attained,  it 
would  seem,  a much  greaterthan  its  present  growth; 
and  why  she  has  not  to-day  a thousand  students 
within  her  walls  is  a matter  of  speculation  and  won- 
der. 

It  remains  for  us  alumni  to  do  our  part  towards 
the  “ future  of  St.  John’s  ” by  contributing,  in  such 
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manner  as  each  one  may,  towards  her  prosperity  ; 
and,  particularly,  by  doing  all  we  can, — and  each  of 
us  can  do  something  at  least  in  that  direction — 
towards  increasing  the  number  of  her  students. 
Upon  the  young  men  must  rest  in  the  main  the 
endeavors  of  St.  John’s  graduates  for  Alma  Mater’s 
future.  The  future  belongs  to  them.  For  the 
older  graduates  very  little  of  the  future  is  left.  The 
generation  or  two  generations  of  Catholics  who 
preceded  us  in  our  country  nobly  fulfilled  their 
mission.  No  encomium  would  be  too  high  to  pass 
upon  them.  Facing  a wilderness,  they  hewed  the 
way  for  us  to  brighter  and  better  things.  What  we 
may  have  done,  will  be  judged  when  we  have  gone. 
But,  to  the  youthful  alumni,  to  them  indeed,  be- 
longs the  future  ; and  no  doubt  can  exist  that  they, 
in  their  careers,  will  do  full  honor  to  our  common 
mother  and  be  to  her  a source  of  consolation,  aid 
and  joy,  until  they  in  their  turn,  make  way  for  still 
younger  men  of  the  future.  Let  me  in  conclusion 
apostrophize  old  St.  John’s  in  the  words  of  the  poet 
Martial  : 

“ Et  pergas  placidam  per  multa  decennia  vitam.” 

THE  FACULTY  AND  PROFESSORS  OF  ST.  JOHN’S 

COLLEGE — REV.  THOS.  J.  GANNON,  S.  J. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Alumni  of  St. 

Johns  College , Fordham  : 

It  gives  me  sincere  pleasure  to  greet  at  this  festal 
board  to-night  so  many  distinguished  sons  of  old 
St.  John’s.  May  God  preserve  you  all  for  many  a 
year  of  useful,  honorable  life  yet  to  come  ! As  Pres- 
ident of  the  College  naturally  and  very  properly  too 
my  life  and  every  thought  are  devoted  to  what  I be- 
lieve to  be  the  highest  and  best  interests  of  Alma 
Mater;  hence  I need  not  ask  your  kind  indulgence, 
nay  rather  I look  upon  it  as  my  duty  to  her  and  to 
you  to  say  a few  words  here  to-night  about  the  actual 
work  of  St.  John’s  College,  its  aspirations  and  its 
cherished  hopes. 

St.  John's  is  now  a purely  classical  college.  For 
many  years  in  the  past  there  existed  at  Fordham  a 
business  or  commercial  course,  but  for  wise  and 
cogent  reasons  this  course  was  discontinued  and  now 
the  whole  energies  of  the  Faculty  and  the  entire 
equipment  of  the  College  are  applied  to  the  strictly 
higher  studies  proper  to  a college  education.  From 
this  it  does  not  follow,  that  our  halls  or  classes  are 
closed  to  such  as  wish  to  become  business  men  ; this 
alone  is  to  be  inferred,  that  it  is  our  belief  that 
business  men  should  be  elevated  to  a higher  level 
in  matters  intellectual  and  hence  we  welcome  them 
with  the  other  students  to  the  superior  college 
training.  On  April  13th,  1890,  there  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Tribune  an  article  entitled,  “How  to 
Win  a Fortune  ” by  Andrew  Carnegie;  in  this  article 
it  was  substantially  asserted  that  few  college  men 


were  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  successful  business 
men  and  it  was  plainly  insinuated,  if  not  declared 
in  so  many  words,  that  a college  education  was  an 
obstacle  to  success  in  a business  career.  This  truly 
was  a bold  statement  and  could  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  unchallenged.  Immediately  there  appeared  in 
the  columns  of  the  same  'Tribune  a reply,  “College 
Men  in  Business,”  which  completely  refuted  the 
assertions  of  Mr.  Carnegie.  For  from  a careful 
canvass  among  the  successful  business  men  of  this 
great  commercial  metropolis,  of  New  York  it  was 
clearly  proven  by  the  stern,  cold  facts,  names  and 
figures,  that  of  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  college 
men,  who  enter  business  life  (the  others  following 
various  professional  careers)  a very  large  proportion 
were  successful  business  men  ; furthermore  among 
those  other  prosperous  men  of  business,  who  had 
never  enjoyed  a college  education,  the  sentiment 
seemed  very  general  that  they  felt  keenly  their  pri- 
vation and  would  sacrifice  much  material  wealth  to 
secure  for  themselves  the  blessings  which  the  higher 
college  studies  afford  and  they  were  resolved  that 
their  children  should  possess  the  boon  denied  to 
themselves.  Experience  therefore  in  actual  busi- 
ness life  goes  to  demonstrate  that  men  become  bet- 
ter fitted  for  business  on  account  of  college  train- 
ing. And  indeed  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ! For 
this  higher  education  sharpens  the  perception, 
strengthens  the  intellect,  broadens  the  mental  vision 
and  enlarges  the  power  of  reasoning  ; it  gives  a 
man  greater  depth  and  grasp  and  penetration,  re- 
sults which  certainly  help  much  capacity  in  business 
affairs.  By  closing,  then,  at  Fordham  the  Commer- 
cial course  in  favor  of  the  higher  college  studies, 
no  detriment,  but  rather  a positive  favor  and  benefit 
have  been  done  to  such  as  purpose  to  pursue  a busi- 
ness career  or  to  enter  upon  any  other  walk  in  life. 

Many  colleges  of  this  land  are  more  wealthy  and 
more  famous  than  our  college  at  Fordham  and  ex- 
hibit a longer  roll  of  students,  but  in  one  most 
essential  feature  we  are  superior  to  them  all  ! I refer 
to  our  “system  of  education,”  which  merits  your 
deep  attention  and  will  well  repay  a long  and  seri- 
ous examination. 

Go  carefully  through  the  colleges  of  this  country 
and  you  will  find  that  all  of  them,  even  the  largest 
and  oldest,  are  unsettled  in  their  courses  of  study. 
They  are  constantly  changing  and  experimenting, 
now  introducing  one  set  of  studies  and  now  another, 
making  some  elective  and  some  obligatory,  discuss- 
ing the  advantages  of  this  method  of  teaching  and 
adopting  this  other  mode  of  imparting  knowledge 
— in  fine,  all  is  fluctuation  and  agitation,  undefined, 
hence  unsatisfactory.  Meanwhile  at  St.  John’s 
College,  Fordham,  we  possess  a system  of  intel- 
lectual training  and  education,  which  has  proved  its 
excellence  and  intrinsic  worth  by  the  experience  of 
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three  hundred  years,  through  which  it  has  already 
passed,  I mean  the  il  Ratio  Studiorum"  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  a system  most  complete  and  satis- 
factory, which  appoints  the  matter  and  prescribes 
the  manner  of  education,  a system,  which  has 
clearly  and  convincingly  demonstrated  its  efficiency 
by  the  splendid  results  it  has  achieved  in  distin- 
guished scholars,  libraries  of  learning  and  vast  re- 
searches magnificent  and  far-reaching  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  science,  literature  and  art  during  the 
last  three  centuries.  Possessed  of  such  a system  and 
skilled  in  its  application  and  use  we  may  well  claim 
the  name  and  assume  the  tone  and  speak  with  the 
authority  of  Educators  of  Youth.  The  secret  power 
of  the  “ Ratio  ” comes  in  large  measure  from  the 
fact,  that  neither  teacher  nor  pupil  is  left  blindly  in 
the  dark,  but,  both  in  the  matter  to  be  exposed  and 
the  method  of  teaching,  everything  is  clearly  de- 
fined and  graded  from  the  lowest  step  up  to  the 
highest  stage  of  learning,  with  repetitions,  reviews, 
examinations,  explanations  and  other  such  academ- 
ical exercises  so  arranged  and  connected  together, 
as  to  form  a complete,  thorough,  exact  and  contin- 
uous whole,  giving  a perfect  development  to  the 
man  in  all  his  mental  powers. 

But  the  “ Ratio”  is  a system  of  education,  hence 
it  does  not  stop  short  at  the  mental  training  alone. 
The  “Ratio”  ordains  that  the  first  and  chiefest  duty 
of  the  professor  must  be  to  make  his  pupil  a good 
Christian,  a good  practical  Catholic.  Intellectual 
culture  therefore  and  profane  learning  must  be  firmly 
and  securely  based  upon  the  supernatural  principles 
of  Divine  Faith,  they  must  be  ever  permeated  and 
directed  by  the  teachings  of  Christ’s  holy  law,  and 
all  human  knowledge  must  be  ever  subservient  to 
and  must  be  ever  ennobled  and  crowned  by  a life 
of  virtue  ; things  of  earth  are  not  neglected,  but  God 
ever  holds  the  first  place  ! It  has  been  very  truly 
said  that  “ learning  without  Religion  is  a sword  in 
the  hands  of  a madman,”  a menace  to  society  and 
a constant  danger  to  the  individual  citizens.  How 
truly  this  sayingis  beingrealized,  we  too  clearly  see 
in  the  crimes  and  fearful  wickedness,  that  prevail 
where  this  Godless  education  reigns  supreme.  If 
there  be  one  thing  more  than  another,  in  which  I feel 
a just  and  honest  pride  about  Fordham  and  with 
respect  to  which  I am  inclined  to  boast  a little,  it  is 
the  excellent  discipline  which  is  to  be  found  now 
among  our  students,  a discipline,  that  is  shown  in 
the  good  order  and  regularity,  prompt  obedience, 
reverence  for  authority,  courtesy,  affectionate  re- 
spect and  confiding  trust  of  our  boys.  I am  not 
wont  to  pay  empty  compliments,  yet  I am  in  all 
sincerity  of  heart  prepared  to  say  to  you,  that  the 
present  students  of  St.  John’s,  Fordham,  are  a very 
select  body  of  young  men,  who  in  diligence  at  their 
books,  piety  of  their  daily  lives,  and  general  excel- 


lence of  deportment  are  the  peers  of  the  best  col- 
lege students  in  this  country,  if  not  the  superiors  of 
all  ! Speaking  of  discipline  I would  like  to  touch 
briefly  upon  an  insinuation,  which  I have  sometimes 
heard  broached  by  the  thoughtless  against  our  pre- 
fect system,  that  it  is  a species  of  diagreeable  es- 
pionage and  a kind  of  police  system.  Well,  all  up- 
right men  favor  a well  organized  and  rightly  admin- 
istered police  system  with  due  restrictions  for  the 
public  good,  and  espionage,  provided  it  be  legitimate 
and  reasonable,  cannot  be  condemned  simply  be- 
cause it  is  disagreeable,  for  many  things  are  disa- 
greeable, which  nevertheless  are  in  themselves  very 
good,  laudable  and  even  necessary  for  society  and 
the  individual  man.  Our  explanation  is  very  sim- 
ple. We,  as  true  educators,  hold  the  place  of  the 
parents  with  respect  to  their  sons,  whom  they  en- 
trust to  our  care,  hence  we  charge  ourselves  with  the 
sacred  rights  of  the  parents,  with  their  duties  and 
responsibilities.  No*v  the  good  Father  watches 
constantly  over  his  dear  son,  guards  him  from  every 
possible  evil,  reprimands,  guides,  and  chastises  him; 
he  is  anxious  to  know  where  his  boy  is,  what  com- 
pany he  keeps,  etc.  We  likewise,  who  have  taken 
upon  our  shoulders  this  grave  trust,  are  bound,  like 
the  good  faithful  father,  to  exercise  the  same  pa- 
ternal vigilance  and  the  same  affectionate  solici- 
tude. 

One  of  the  points  of  our  discipline,  that  deserves 
special  mention,  is  the  personal  interest,  which  is 
manifested  with  respect  to  each  individual  student. 
We  educate  all,  but  in  such  sort,  that  we  strive  to 
reach  each  in  particular  and  make  a study  of  the 
character  of  the  individual,  his  bent  of  mind  and 
disposition  of  heart,  so  that  now  by  praise  and  en* 
couragement,  now  by  censure  and  exhortation  ac- 
cording to  the  varying  circumstances  of  time, 
place,  habits  and  conditions  of  soul,  the  greatest 
good  of  each  may  be  best  secured.  Our  aim  is  to 
win  the  fullest  confidence  of  our  boys,  that  so  we 
may  the  better  correct,  form  and  elevate  them  to  the 
highest  plane  of  moral  and  mental  greatness.  Such 
then  is  a brief  and  rapid  sketch  of  what  St.  John’s, 
Fordham,  is  striving  to  accomplish. 

With  regard  to  our  prospects — from  within,  all 
looks  bright  ; from  without,  the  future  seems  to 
promise  well.  For  the  great  city  of  New  York 
stands  forth  in  this  Republic  as  the  chief  centre  of 
Catholicity,  in  population,  wealth,  intellect,  influ- 
ence and  healthful  tone  and  vigor.  This  honorable 
and  high  position,  which  Catholics  hold  to-day, 
must  steadily  advance  and  extend  itself ; to  main- 
tain their  position  with  dignity  and  advantage,  a 
thorough  and  fitting  education  must  be  provided  for 
their  children.  Fordham  has  the  college  capable 
and  ready  to  assume  this  important  office  ; it  needs 
only  to  be  known  in  order  to  be  appreciated  and 
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patronized.  It  possesses  an  attractive  site,  spacious 
grounds,  buildings,  libraries,  professors  and  educa- 
tional authority  abundantly  adequate  to  meet  all 
demands  and  to  discharge  with  honor  to  itself  and 
to  the  Catholic  name  all  the  duties  of  higher  social, 
intellectual  and  moral  training. 

In  order  that  St.  John’s  College  may  be  able  to 
take  its  proper  place  among  the  great  institutions 
of  learning  in  this  our  country,  and  exert  its  power 
for  good  among  our  people  '“Alma  Mater”  needs 
the  generous,  practical  aid  of  her  alumni.  With 
their  cooperation  Fordham  will  surely,  though 
perhaps  slowly,  work  out  the  high  destiny  to  which 
Providence  seems  to  call  her.  And  what  is  this 
practical  aid  and  cooperation  which  I suggest  ? Let 
each  alumnus  zealously  exert  his  influence  by  word 
and  deed  among  his  friends  and  the  circle  of  his 
acquaintances  to  make  widely  known  the  merits 
and  capabilities  of  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham  ; 
and  induce  such  as  are  inclined  to  seek  a higher 
education  to  come  to  “Alma  Mater”  for  the  same. 
By  this  means  you  will  be  evidencing  your  sincere 
love  for  old  St.  John’s,  you  will  be  doing  a good 
work  for  the  cause  of  Catholic  higher  education, 
you  will  give  encouragement  to  the  President  and 
Faculty  to  press  forward  even  more  vigorously  still 
in  their  earnest  endeavors.  Allow  me,  dear 
Friends,  to  urge  this  practical  suggestion  upon 
your  serious  consideration  and  to  request  you  in 
the  name  of  “ Alma  Mater”  to  act  up  to  it  as  soon 
and  as  often  as  possible.  Fordham’s  past  is  very 
honorable  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  men 
that  have  gone  before  us.  Ours  it  is  to  advance 
steadily  on,  to  win  fresh  and  more  splendid  laurels, 
with  which  to  crown  in  augmented  glory  and  re- 
nown the  fair  brow  of  “Alma  Mater,”  by  us  so 
loved,  to  us  .so  true  ! 


At  the  close  of  the  toasts,  Gen.  McMahon 
broached  the  subject  of  forming  a league  of  all  the 
Catholic  Alumni  Associations  of  the  country.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  this  would  give  a new  impetus 
to  Catholic  education,  it  would  attract  the  attention 
of  Catholics  everywhere  and  evoke  the  best  efforts 
of  all  in  behalf  of  Catholic  advancement  not  only  on 
the  intellectual  and  moral  but  also  on  the  social 
side.  Some  four  years  ago  the  Catholic  Congress 
composed  of  delegates  from  the  Catholic  colleges 
assembled  in  Baltimore,  Judge  O’Brien  and  Gen. 
McMahon,  the  Fordham  delegates,  had  been  ap- 
pointed as  members  of  a committee  to  devise  some 
plan  for  organizing  such  an  association  of  all  the 
colleges.  Unfortunately  the  project  never  took 
shape  and  seems  to  have  been  abandoned. 

The  results,  that  might  follow  from  such  a league, 
prompted  the  speaker  to  suggest  another  movement 
in  the  same  direction,  and  he  hoped  that  St.  John’s 


College,  Fordham,  might  have  the  honor  of  starting 
such  an  organization.  Among  the  other  speeches 
Brother  Justin,  President  of  Manhattan  College,  re- 
sponded for  his  college.  He  said  it  was  for  Ford- 
ham to  take  the  lead  (guided  as  it  was  by  the  great- 
est teaching  body  in  the  world)  and  all  the  other 
institutions  of  learning  would  respond  to  its  lead. 
Catholics  should  have  their  attention  called  to  the 
superior  education  which  their  own  colleges  are 
giving.  Wealthy  Catholics  should  give  of  their 
wealth  to  help  on  their  poorer  brothers  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  a college  training. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Callahan  replied  with  a few  happy  and 
spirited  remarks  for  St.  John’s  College,  Brooklyn; 
and  Hon.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien  made  a short  speech 
in  behalf  of  the  consolidated  Alumni  referred  to  by 
the  Toastmaster. 

The  speech-making  closed  with  some  able  words 
from  one  of  the  invited  guests,  Col.  M.  L.  Brown, 
of  the  New  York  News , who  responded  to  the  toast 
“ The  Press.” 

We  cannot  close  this  account  without  a word  of 
praise  for  Mr.  M.  J.  A.  McCaffery,  ’6 1 , to  whose  taste 
and  scholarship  we  are  indebted  for  the  “feast  of 
Virgil,”  so  graciously  alluded  to  by  our  revered 
Archbishop.  We  who  have  just  put  aside  our  books, 
with  a fervent  aspiration,  unspoken  perhaps,  but 
none  the  less  sincere  of  never  being  bothered  by  the 
“ stuff”  again,  are  made  to  pause  and  weigh  well, 
whether  or  not  the  being  able  at  some  future  day  to 
turn  out  a piece  of  work  so  perfect,  would  not  in  it- 
self be  sufficient  recompense  for  the  hours  and  days 
and  years  we  have  spent  in  striving  to  master  the 
Bard  of  Mantua. 

The  Jesuit  poet-priest,  Robert  Southwell,  wrote  a 
poem  called  the  “Bulling  Babe.”  Ben  Jonson  on 
reading  it  was  so  taken  with  it  that  he  declared  he 
would  give  all  he  had  ever  written  to  have  com- 
posed it.  And  I doubt  not  but  the  same  thought 
occurred  to  many  an  “old  boy”  whom  fortune  in 
other  ways  had  favored;  and  he  thought  to  himself 
as  he  journeyed  home  from  the  banquet  hall  : “ I 

would  give  Fortune,  her  favors  and  all  to  have  had 
men  point  at  me  to-night  and  say  “ He  did  it  !”  I 
have  read  Newman’s  “Idea  of  a University  ” and 
have  pondered  much  what  he  has  said  therein,  but 
the  flashing  on  my  right  of  this  Menu  and  Toast 
List,  has  done  more  for  enlisting  my  sympathies  in 
behalf  of  a classical  education  than  all  my  ponder- 
ing. I remember  when  I started  to  scan  and  con- 
strue that  many  a ten  minutes  I gave  to  questioning 
the  utility  of  this  drudgery.  Even  now  that  those 
days  of  toil  are  over  I catch  myself  in  “ blue”  mo- 
ments lamenting  my  lost  days  ; but  this  state  is  not 
habitual,  for,  though  I might  not  be  able  by  clear, 
convincing  arguments  to  impress  upon  a younger 
brother  the  advantages  of  this  classical  training,  yet 
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I feel  that  it  is  the  best  preparation  for  after  life  ; 
and  the  use  to  which  our  Virgilian  scholar  has  put 
a small  part  of  that  training  has  given  me  an  extra 
grasp  on  its  utility. 

The  measuring  of  everything  by  the  number  of 
dollars  it  will  bring  to  us  is  the  bane  of  the  age. 
But  only  those  who  have  it  not,  or  who  are  too  old, 
if  there  are  any  such,  to  acquire  it,  know  the  value 
of  a classical  education.  Money  cannot  buy  it,  if  it 
could  the  purchasers  would  number  millions.  Boys 
at  college,  however,  will  harp  on  the  uselessness  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  as  long  as  there  are  colleges  and 
boys  to  be  sent  to  them.  But  the  time  will  come, 
and  it  is  dawning  for  me,  when  they  will  look  back 
at  and  number  in  the  bitterness  of  their  hearts  the 
hours  of  idleness,  that  now  they  long  for  so  ardently 
and  steal,  if  they  cannot  get  them  otherwise,  from 
study-time.  They  will  not  be  forever  in  the  count- 
ing-house or  office,  or  shop;  they  will  find  that 
man’s  estate  brings  other  duties  “which  are  neither 
parochial  nor  forensic,  nor  to  be  described  by  any 
such  epithet  of  civil  regulation,  and  yet  are  in  no 
wise  inferior  to  those  that  bear  these  authoritative 
titles.”  What,  then  is  to  be  done  with  the  time  left 
after  professional  duties?  By  many  it  is  put  to 
uses  that  are  questionable  to  say  the  least,  but 
among  the  good  uses  to  which  it  may  be  put,  there 
is  none  more  profitable  to  oneself  and  others  than 
the  cultivation  of  Letters.  A man  who  thus  employs 
his  time  is  a delight  to  his  family,  a pleasant  com- 
panion, a valuable  friend,  and  such  a man  can  furn- 
ish an  intellectual  feast  similar  to  the  one  we  have 
enjoyed  this  evening. 

In  conclusion,  I hope,  Mr.  Editor,  that  my  en- 
thusiasm may  be  catching  and  work  upon  you  to 
print  for  the  entertainment  of  your  readers  this 
scholarly  effort  of  Mr.  McCaffery.  If  you  do  so,  I 
am  sure  your  readers  will  be  thankful,  and  say  with 
me  that  nothing  better  done  has  appeared  in  the 
Monthly  for  many'a  day.  ’94. 


“ Mlultos  ^nno5/r 


The  autumn  twilight  with  its  visage  gray, 

Let  down  its  sombre  curtain  and  I dreamed. 

And  in  that  dream  familiar  scenes  appeared  ; 
Familiar  walks,  and  halls,  and  haunts,  and  songs; 
The  shouts  that  told  of  Rosehill’s  victory, 

When  old  “maroon  ” triumphantly  came  home  ; 
The  nights  when  “sock  and  buskin”  ruled  the  hour. 
And  friendly  plaudits  sweetened  the  success  ; 

The  class  routine;  the  days  of  special  feast; 
“Commencement”  days  of  mingled  pain  and  joy — 
With  scenes  like  these  my  mental  vision  teemed. 

And  well  remembered  faces  came  and  went, 
Then  stranger  ones  passed  by,  and  stranger  still, 

An  endless  pouring  from  the  parent  fount, 

But  bearing,  each  and  all,  the  frontal  stamp 
Of  purpose  high  in  common  brotherhood. 


And  there  above  a central  dome  I saw, 

In  fond  solicitude  for  all  below, 

A guardian  spirit  poised  on  vibrant  wing  ; 

A scroll  he  held  ; and  from  his  perfect  throat, 

In  accents  deftly  tuned  to  every  ear, 

Ilis  clarion  voice  rang  out  and  thus  he  sang  : 

“ For  many  years  ” go  on 

Till  time  be  time  no  more, 

Be  each  a worthy  son, 

A beacon  on  the  shore 

Of  life,  where  rocks  abound, 

Where  failures  stranded  lie, 
Allured  by  siren  sound 
Of  godless  minstrelsy  ; 

A hero  in  the  cause 
Of  truth  and  liberty, 

A lover  of  those  laws 

That  make  obedience  free  ; 

A worthy  son  of  her 

Who  trained  thee  for  the  fight, 
Who  taught  thee  not  to  err, 

To  see  and  do  the  right  ; 

That  mother  so  benign 

Who,  for  earth’s  shock  and  strife, 
Gives  each  the  guiding  line, 

The  golden  rule  of  life. 

Long  will  she  reign  to  teach 
Science  and  Faith  to  youth — 
Thus  do  her  founders  preach  ; 
Truth  cannot  war  with  truth. 

See  that  you  do  her  proud 
Your  honor,  hers,  are  one, 

Show  to  the  scoffing  crowd 
The  mother  in  the  son. 

Strive  for  an  honest  fame, 

So  when  thy  race  is  run 
This  canst  thou  rightly  claim, 

“ Servant  of  mine,  well  done  !” 


So  ran  the  guardian’s  words;  and  from  the  sky 
Down  dropping  through  the  listening  waves  of  sound 
Upon  my  weakened  ear  this  burden  fell: 

“For  many  years  go  on,  for  many  years.” 

And  so  to-night  this  burden  sweet  I bring 
To  you,  my  brothers,  at  this  festive  board. 

And  feel  that  every  heart  will  yield  its  note 
Of  love,  to  swell  the  chord  of  harmony. 

Around  me  here  to-night  I many  see 
Who  have  not  vainly  heard  the  angel’s  song, 

Who  have  not  kept  in  casket  hid  away 
The  talent  of  their  own  development, 

But,  having  reached  the  harbor  of  success 
Show  lighted  pinnacles  across  the  sea, 

That  we  of  younger  brood  may  shape  our  course 
And  sail  secure  to  happy  anchorage. 

Then  here’s  a health  to  all  we  hold  most  dear, 

As  proud  possessors  of  our  heritage: 

Long  live  the  mother  of  our  college  days 
Long  live  the  Order  who  have  raised  her  up, 

Endless  the  tribe  of  students  in  her  halls, 

Long  live  the  sons  who  do  her  honor  now, 

Strong  be  their  efforts  in  her  noble  work, 

And  when  these  forms  are  naught  but  memories, 

May  countless  generations  learn  to  sing: 

“For  many  years,  and  still  for  many  years!” 


Dec.  20th,  1894. 


J.  N.  BUTLER,  ’84. 
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At  domus  interior  regali  splendicla  luxu 

Instruitur,  mediisque  parant  convivia  tectis. — JE.  I.  637. 


HUITRES.— Pontus  et  ostriferi  fauces  tentantur  Abydi. — G.  I.  207.  Bitters. 

Asper  in  ore  sapor. — G.  IV.  277. 

POTAGES. — Exsultantque  aestu  latices. — JE.  III.  464. 

Sauterne. 

Crateras  laeti  statuunt  et  vina  coronant. — JE.  VII.  146. 
Consomme  Laguipiene. — miracula  rerum. — G.  IV.  441. 

Bisque  de  Homard. — Quod  jam  non  dubiis  poteris  cognoscere  signis. — G.  IV.  253. 

Sherry. 

Non  eadem  arboribus  pendet  vindemia  nostris. — G.  IV.  89. 
HORS  D’CEUVRES. — Frondibus  et  victu  pascuntur  simplicis  herbae. — G.  III.  528. 

Celeri. — Fundit  humo  facilem  victum  justissima  tellus. — G.  III.  460. 

Olives. — Nec  pingues  unam  in  faciem  nascuntur  olivae. — G.  II.  85. 

BOUCHEES  CHEVREUSES. — Occursare  caprum  (cornu  ferit  ille)  caveto. — E.  IX.  25. 

POISSONS. — Maris  immensi  prolem  et  genus  omne  natantum. — G.  III.  541. 

Saumon  d’Oregon. — Nec  mihi  displiceat  maculis  insignis  ec  albo. — G.  III.  56. 

Sauce  Ravigote. — Quicquid  id  est. — JE.  II.  49. 

Pommes-de-terre  Fondants. — Noto  nares  contingit  odore. — JE.  VII.  480. 

Oignons  it  la  Creme. — Allia  serpyllumque,  herbas  contundit  olentes. — E.  II.  11. 

RELEVES. — Laeto  socii  clamore  salutant. — /E.  III.  514.  Champagne. 

Dant  sonitum  spumosi  amnes. — JE.  XII.  524. 

Filet  de  Bceuf  au  Marsala. — Et  solida  imponit  taurorum  viscera  flammis. — JE.  VI.  253. 

Fonds  d’Artichauts  Farcis. — Quaesitae  in  montibus  herbae. — JE.  VII.  758. 

ENTREES. — Accingunt  omnes  operi. — JE.  II.  235.  Sorbet  Dalmatie. 

Hie  gelidi  fontes. — E.  X.  42. 

Ris  de  Veau  en  Caisse. — Turn  vitulus,  bima  curvans  jam  cornua  fronte 
Quaeritur. — G.  IV.  299. 

Dindonneaux  it  la  Lyonaise. — Hie  vero  subitum  ac  dictu  mirabile  monstrum 
Aspiciunt. — G.  IV.  554. 

Sauce  Cranberri. — et  jam. — JE.  II.  217. 

Petit  Pois,  Haricots  Verts. — Sic  positae  quoniam  suaves  miscetis  odores. — E.  II.  55. 

Chateau  Couffan. 
pocula  laeti 

Fermento  atque  acidis  imitantur  vitea  sorbis. — G.  111.  379. 

(Salva  pace  Delmoniconis). 

ROTI. — Due,  age,  due  ad  nos. — G.  IV.  358. 

Ruddy  Ducks. — O formose  puer,  nimium  ne  crede  colori. — E.  II.  17. 

Conserve  de  Pommes. — Nunc  quoque  jam. — JE.  VI.  817. 

Salad  de  Laitue. — Miscueruntque  herbas.  — G.  II.  129.  Claret. 

Quid  vult  concursus  ad  amnem  ? — JE.  VI.  277. 
ENTREMETS  DE  DOUCEUR. — Subitaque  animum  dulcedine  movet. — JE.  XI.  538. 

Pontet  Canet. 
Parcite,  oves,  nimium  procedere. — E.  III.  94. 
Peches  it  la  Jefferson. — Honos  erit  huic  quoque  porno. — E.  II.  53. 

Glaces  de  Fantaisie. — Mihi  frigidus  horror 

Membra  quatit. — JE.  111.  29.  Mineral  Waters,  &c. 

Pocula  sunt  fontes  liquidi  atque  exercita  cursu 
Flumina. — G.  IV.  529. 

Fruits,  Noix,  Fromage. — Sunt  nobis  m'tia  poma, 

Castaneae  molles,  et  pressi  copia  lactis. — E.  I.  81.  Liqueurs. 

Redolentque  thymo  fragrantia  mella. — G.  IV.  169. 
Petits  Fours. — adorea  liba. — JE.  VII.  109.  Gelees. — Nec  jam  amplius. — JE.  V.  8. 

Caf6.  — Ambrosiae  diffundit  odorem. — G.  IV.  415.  Cigars. — Non  ego  credulis  illis. — E.  IX.  34. 

Faucibus  ingentem  fumum  (mirabile  dictu) 
Evomit,  involvitque  domum  caligine  caeca. — JE.  VIII.  252. 


Hoc  sat  erit. — G.  III.  602. 
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Postquam  prima  quies  epulis,  mensacque  remotae. — IE.  VII.  723. 
data  copia  fandi. — IE.  I.  520. 


Toastmaster : The  President,  Martin  T.  McMahon,  ’ss- 

Ille  regit  dictis  animos  et  pectora  mulcet. — jE.  I.  153. 


ALMA  MATER. 

Semper  honos  nomenque  tuum  laudesque  manebunt.--.E.  I.  609. 

St.  John’s  and  her  sons  in  the  past:  FRANCIS  V.  S.  OLIVER,  ’60. 

et  nos  aliquod  nomenque  decusque 

Gessimus. — IE.  III.  89. 

St.John’s  and  her  students  of  to-day:  WILLIAM  A.  FERGUSON,  ’94 

O fortunatos  nimium  sua  si  bona  norint. — G.  II.  458. 

St.  John’s  in  the  future:  JOSEPH  J.  MARRIN,  ’57. 

Incenditque  animos  famae  venientis  amore. — IE.  VI.  890. 

THE  FACULTY  AND  PROFESSORS  OF  ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE. 

Quis  genus  /Eneadum,  quis  Trojae  nesciat  urbem 
Virtutesque  virosque  ? — IE.  I.  609. 

The  Very  Rev.  Provincial,  WILLIAM  O’BRIEN  PARDOW,  S.  J. 

Ipsum  obtestemur,  veniamque  oremus  ab  ipso. — jE.  XI.  358. 

Rev.  THOMAS  J.  GANNON,  S.  J.,  President  of  St.  John’s  College. 

Sacra  suosque  tibi  commcndat  Troja  penates. — IE.  II.  293. 

Rev.  THOMAS  E.  MURPHY,  S.  J.,  President  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s. 

Nulla  meis  sine  te  quaeretur  gloria  rebus. — IE.  IX.  278. 

OUR  SISTER  ASSOCIATIONS;  AND  THEIR  REPRESENTATIVES, 
OUR  GUESTS. 

portisque  patentibus,  omnes 

Accipimus  socios. — IE.  II.  266. 

Responses  by  the  Presidents  of  the  Alumni  Associations  of 

Boston  College. 

Alloquere,  ac  nostris  succede  penatibus  hospes. — IE.  VIII.  123. 

Georgetown  University. 

quo  justior  alter 

Nec  pietate  fuit,  nec  bello  major  et  armis. — IE.  I.  544. 

Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Nomen  erat  virtutis,  et  ipse  acerrimus  armis. — .E.  XII.  266. 

Manhattan. 

Jungimus  hospitio  dextras,  et  tecta  subimus. — IE.  III.  92. 

Mt.  St.  Mary’s. 

Aeternumque  tenet  per  saecula  nomen. — IE.  VI.  235. 

St.  Francis  Xavier’s,  N.  Y.  City. 

Hospitium  antiquum  Trojae,  sociique  penates. — IE.  III.  15. 

St.  John’s,  Brooklyn. 

nec  Romula  quondam 

Ullo  se  tantum  tellus  jactabit  alumno. — IE.  VII.  877. 

St.  Peter’s,  Jersey  City. 

Nobilis,  et  fama  multis  memoratus  in  oris. — IE.  VII.  564. 

Seton  Hall. 

Nec  tu  carminibus  nostris  indictus  abibis. — G.  II.  40. 

POEMS  WRITTEN  FOR  THE  OCCASION  BY 

Dr.  JAMES  N.  BUTLER,  ’84. 

Quae  tibi,  quae  tali  reddam  pro  carmine  dona? — E.  V.  81. 

THOMAS  B.  CONNERY,  ’53. 

Tale  tuum  carmen  nobis,  divine  poeta, 

Quale  sopor  fessis  in  gramine. — E.  V.  45. 

Subita  ex  alto  vox  reddita  luco  est ; — IE.  VII.  95. 

Ite  domum  saturae,  venit  Hesperus,  ite,  capellae  ! — E.  IX  77. 
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DLL— Happy  New  Year!  even  though 
you  are  compelled  to  break  off  holiday 
associations  and  contemplate  how  best 
you  may  prepare  to  face  the  approaching 
examinations.  Life  is  not  all  vacation,  and  pro- 
vide and  guard,  and  shift  howsoever  we  may,  there 
still  looms  up  the  task  vast  and  imperative,  which 
none  can  evade.  At  the  beginning  of  this  new 
year,  1895,  we  stand  as  upon  an  eminence,  where- 
from in  looking  back  over  the  past,  we  see  revealed 
a vast  deal  if  not  of  positive  failures  at  least  of 
omissions  and  opportunities  neglected.  The  past 
for  the  most  part,  has  yielded  little  which  can  be 
pointed  to  with  gratification.  We  turn  our  backs 
upon  it  as  a desolate  waste  and  peer  hopefully  and 
exultingly  ahead  whither  the  promised  land 
stretches  beautiful  and  exuberant.  On  to  the  fu- 
ture is  the  cry  of  the  improvident,  unmindful  that 
as  our  affairs  have  progressed,  so  will  they.  An- 
ticipations and  speculations  are  generally  mightier 
than  realizations.  Even  the  young  are  naturally 
fond  of  computing  their  reckonings  always  with  re- 
gard to  the  future,  and  as  fast  as  old  hopes  disap- 
pear fresh  ones  twofold  brighter  appear. 

-x-  * 

* 

Greetings  at  this  season  are  opportune.  We 
therefore  extend  a hearty  word  of  good  cheer  to  the 
Fordham  B.  B.  A.  A grievous  task  lies  before  the 
gentlemen  who  are  in  charge,  but  they  will  be 
greatly  supported  by  the  good  will  and  zest  with 
which  they  undertake  their  work.  Not  upon  the 
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management  alone,  however,  must  devolve  the  re- 
sponsibility of  restoring  our  prestige  upon  the 
diamond.  Every  student  of  the  college,  be  he  boarder 
or  day  scholar,  should  consider  it  his  part  to  as- 
sist in  this  movement.  Hitherto  we  have  heard  the 
cry  that  there  was  not  sufficient  inducement 
towards  urging  one  to  show  his  loyalty  to  the 
national  game.  But  this  cannot  now  be  said.  What 
with  the  evident  energy  of  the  new  management, 
the  unusually  active  practice  in  the  cage,  the  assur- 
ance of  cooperation  from  all  sides,  and  lastly  the 
appearance  of  the  long  looked  for  trainer,  no  one, 
not  even  the  habitual  grumbler,  can  fail  to  be  cheer- 
ful at  the  outlook.  Financial  aid  is  essential,  and 
without  it  endeavors  and  hearty  spirit  will  be  futile. 
If  everyone  contributes  generously,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  the  Fordhams  of  ’95  will  win  back 
their  old  position  among  the  college  teams  of  the 
country. 


Q n ©pen  Xcttcv. 


Editor  Fordham  Monthly  : 

Dear  Sir  : 

May  I trespass  on  your  space  and  your  attention, 
sufficiently  to  express  an  opinion  of  the  performance 
of  “ Damon  and  Pythias'1  Thanksgiving  night?  I 
will  not  usurp  the  powers  or  the  privileges  of  the 
critic,  nor  attempt  to  give  a formal  review  of  the 
play.  I will  be  content  to  express  the  humble  opin- 
ion of  a chance  spectator,  who  came  to  patronize 
with  his  smile  of  lenient  approval,  and  his  words  of 
qualified  congratulation  already  rehearsed  ; andwho 
went  away  sobered  by  the  conviction  that  perhaps, 
after  all,  all  the  glory  has  not  departed  from  the 
Fordham  stage,  and  that  there  are  still  some  left 
who  can  wear  with  credit  the  sock  and  buskin  of 
other  days.  Not  that  I admit,  Mr.  Editor,  that  they 
excel  the  histrions  of  “ our  day,” — such  an  admis- 
sion would  be  too  much,  so  do  not  misunderstand 
me.  I fancy  I can  see  you  smile,  and  hear  you  quote 
Horace,  as  you  read  this  at  the  conceit  of  pitting  the 
crude  performances  of  the  past  against  the  “ fill  de 
siecle  ” productions  of  to-day.  But  never  mind  ; 
wait  a little  while.  You  may  not  understand  me 
now,  but  later  on  you  will.  Fight  or  ten  years  hence, 
when  Damon  or  Pythias,  or  Medon,  or  Lucullus,  or 
P'irst  Army,  or  Second  Mob  returns,  wrapped  in  the 
dignity  with  which  judicial  ermine  or  a Roman  collar 
invests  its  wearer,  to  view  another  generation  of 
rising  mummers,  it  will  be  to  remark,  with  a patron- 
izing smile  and  an  upward  movement  of  the  eye- 
brows : “ Very  fair  ; very  fair  ; but  you  should  have 
seen  us  play  Damon  and  Pythias.”  And  if,  Mr. 
Editor,  you  chance  to  be  near  by  then,  and  overhear 
such  a remark,  you  will  realize  the  force  of  what  I 
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say,  that  the  things  that  are  can  never  be  like  the 
things  that  were. 

But  come,  I am  wandering.  Let  us  return  to  our 
subject.  Enough  about  the  actors  of  the  past  and  the 
actors  of  the  future  ; the  actors  of  the  present  and 
their  latest  effort  interests  us  now.  Briefly,  I have 
little  but  commendation  lor  the  performance,  and 
that  little  would  remain  unsaid,  were  it  not  that  the 
whole  was  so  excellent  that  I cannot  help  directing 
attention  to  a few  slight  flaws  which  in  a less  meri- 
torious performance  would  pass  unnoticed.  To  me 
the  most  remarkable  quality  was  the  evenness,  the 
smoothness  that  characterized  the  whole  affair,  the 
evidence  of  careful  study  and  earnest  serious  work 
that  showed  in  every  word  and  every  movement.  A 
more  conscientious  piece  of  dramatic  work  I do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  seen  in  Fordham.  Added  to 
this  was  an  animation,  a sprightliness  of  action  best 
expressed  perhaps  in  the  vernacular  of  the  “Rialto” 
by  the  term  “ ginger,”  in  which  other  recent  perfor- 
mances have  been  noticeably  lacking.  There  was, 
too,  a certain  unity  of  action,  a harmony  which  gave 
an  unwonted  finish,  and  indicated  the  presence  of  a 
guiding  hand  of  more  than  ordinary  skill.  If  the 
crowd,  the  “and  others,”  could  have  overcome  a 
tendency  to  be  mechanical  in  speech  and  action,  (a 
tendency,  by  the  way,  peculiar  to  most  stage  crowds)> 
and  if  the  principals  had  acquired  abetter  command 
over  the  movements  of  their  feet,  there  would  be 
little  fault  to  find  ; but  these  failings  are  compara- 
tively so  trivial,  and  so  easily  overcome,  that  it  is  not 
fair  to  dwell  upon  them.  I mention  them,  however, 
in  all  kindness,  and  hope  I am  not  misunderstood. 

Now  to  the  individual  players.  I must  say  the  care- 
ful work  and  an  evident  purpose  to  produce  an 
harmonious  performance  resulted  in  the  sinking  of 
much  of  the  individuality  of  the  players,  a rare  ac- 
complishment in  amateur  theatricals.  There  are 
several  characters,  however,  which  I cannot  pass 
without  mentioning,  and  prominent  among  them  is 
Mr.  McCarthy’s  Damon.  Mr.  McCarthy  has  manly 
presence,  and  a rich,  full  voice  ; qualities  admirably 
fitted  to  the  role  he  assumed.  He  showed,  too,  that 
he  had  a true  conception  of  his  part,  and  carried  it 
out  with  spirit  and  dash.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  scene  with  his  father,  and  the  succeeding  scene 
with  Lucullus.  The  latter  scene  richly  deserved  the 
thunders  of  applause  with  which  it  was  received. 
But  Mr.  McCarthy  should  study  the  art  of  walking 
and  standing  gracefully  ; he  should  measure  his  steps 
as  carefully  as  he  measures  his  inflections,  and 
remember  that  feet  and  body  often  play  almost 
as  important  a part  as  hands  and  arms  in  grace- 
ful gesture.  But  he  was  among  the  least  of  the 
offenders  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  but  a trifling  fault 
at  worst.  His  portrayal  was  undoubtedly  the  best 
work  in  the  piece. 


Mr.  Kiernan  was  very  earnest  as  Pythias, — too 
earnest,  I thought.  He  had  a tendency  to  overact 
the  part.  He  was  too  intense — almost  hysterical  at 
times.  But  then,  there  is  excuse  for  that,  as  he  was 
beyond  his  depth.  He  erred,  however,  in  the  right 
direction,  and  a careful  toning  down  will  doubtless 
remedy  his  faults. 

The  Dionysius  of  Mr.  Hughes  was  at  fault,  I 
thought,  in  a totally  different  way.  The  role  of  the 
haughty  tyrant  does  not  fit  Mr.  Hughes  gracefully. 
He  is  not  a man  of  warlike  mood,  and  the  gentle 
arts  of  peace  are  more  suited  to  his  peculiar  temper- 
ament than  deeds  of  blood.  The  latter  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  mannerisms  which  he  finds  it  so 
hard  to  conceal. 

Mr.  Lamb  and  Mr.  Burrow  furnished  two  excel- 
lent and  well  contrasted  character  studies  of  old 
men.  For  such  very  young  men  their  success  is  the 
more  remarkable.  They  are  promising  recruits. 

I fear,  Mr.  Editor,  I have  imposed  sadly  on  your 
good  nature.  But  bear  with  me.  Let  me.  in  con- 
clusion, reiterate  what  I have  said  about  the  play; 
— it  was  an  undoubted  success,  and  is  worthy  of 
public  repetition.  I trust  that  those  in  whose  hands 
this  matter  rests  will  agree  with  me,  or  if  not,  that 
they  will  be  open  to  conviction.  In  that  event,  I 
trust  my  few  remarks  may  be  of  some  little  benefit. 
If  they  are,  I shall  feel  that  I have  not  spoken  in 
vain. 

With  best  wishes  I remain, 

Very  sincerely, 

Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe,  ’90. 


gftcscs  cs  ^ogica 

IN 

COLLEGIO  FORDHAMENSI  SANCTI  JOANNIS 
PROPUGNANDAE 

DIE  12  DEC.  1894 


1 Nulla  mentis  apprehensio  per  se  spectata,  falsa  est, 

2 Absurdus  est  scepticismus  universalis. 

3 Iminediatus  intuitus  convenientiae  aut  discrepantiae  inter  duas 

ideas  est  motivum  infallibile  certitudinis. 

4 Non  possumus  dubitare  de  valore  objectivo  idearum. 

5 Universalia  non  sunt  mera  nornina,  et  quamvis  nullam  extra 

mentem  realem  existentiam  habeant  eorum  objecta  non 
sunt  ipsa  merum  mentis  figmentum  sed  habent  funda- 
mentum  in  re. 

6 Ratiocinium  materialiter  etformaliter  verum  est  infallibile  mo- 

tivum certitudinis. 

7 Conscientia  de  existentia  nostra  et  affectionum  qua?  actu  sunt 

est  motivum  infallibile  certitudinis. 

8 Corpus  nostrum  existit. 

Defendet D.  Boyle. 

Arguent !>•  O’Rourke. 

D.  Lamb. 

De  Certitudine — disseret. . .D.  Boyle. 
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9  Ex  relatione  sensuum  externorum  certo  nobis  constat  alia 
corpora  generatim  sumpta  existere. 

10  Cognitio  sensibilium  corporum  qualitatum,  quam  ope  sensuum, 

si  sani  sint  riteque  adhibiti,  acquirimus,  certa  est. 

11  Per  testimonium  hominum  possumus  ssepe  cum  omni  certitu- 

dine  cognoscere  facta  nobis  coaeva. 

12  De  factis  preeteritis  saepe  cum  omni  certitudine  per  hominum 

testimonium  constare  nobis  potest. 

13  Judicia  sensus  naturae  communis  sunt  infallibilia. 

14  Neque  consensus  generalis  hominum,  neque  revelatio  divina 

est  ultimum  motivum  certitudinis. 

15  Neque  idea  clara  et  distincta  Cartesii,  neque  sensus  intimus, 

neque  instinctus  credendi  neque  impulsus  emeus  admit- 
tendi  aliquid  ut  verum  potest  esse  ultimum  motivum  certi- 
tudinis, aut  criterium  veritatis. 

16  Evidentia  rei  objective  et  ontologice  spectata  est  ultimum  mo- 

tivium  certitudinis  aut  criterium  veritatis. 


Defendet D.  Doran. 

Arguent D.  Fisher. 

D.  Hayes. 

De  Veritatis  Criterio — disseret I).  Doran. 


Euidcncc  as  the  Ultimate  Cvitcvion 
of  Xvittfc. 


O those  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  matter  which  our  disputation  em- 
braces I need  give  no  reason  for  choosing 
this  as  the  subject  of  my  essay  ; but  to 
those,  whose  misfortune  it  is,  not  yet  to  have  grappled 
with  philosophical  difficulties,  some  explanation  is 
necessary.  I have  chosen  it  first,  because  it  is  the 
most  philosophical  of  the  theses  allotted  to  me,  for  it 
alone  treats  of  the  ultimate  ; secondly,  because  it  is 
the  most  difficult  to  understand  thoroughly,  and 
lastly,  because  it  is  a thesis  against  which  so  many 
objections  are  raised  and  so  many  theories  ex- 
pounded. 

It  is  a deplorable  fact,  that  many  prominent  phil- 
osophers, have  denied  the  existence  of  a universal 
criterion  of  truth,  for  the  reason  that  they  demanded 
too  much  of  such  a criterion.  Among  these  some 
willingly  admit  that  there  is  a particular  criterion  for 
each  particular  case,  but  that  there  is  a common 
criterion  for  all  cases  they  flatly  deny  ; others  go 
still  further  and  deny  the  possibility  of  either  a par- 
ticular or  a common  criterion,  which  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  absolute  certainty  is  beyond  our  reach. 
Before  entering  into  a direct  discussion  of  the  thesis 
itself,  it  is  well,  I think,  to  give  our  attention  to  the 
process  of  knowing,  and  therefore  the  process  of 
acquiring  certitude.  * 

Knowledge  is  not  merely  subjective  but  is  gene- 
rated by  subject  and  object  together.  We  could  have 
no  knowledge  had  we  not  an  intellect  adapted  to 
the  acquisition  of  it,  nor  could  the  intellect  know  any- 
thing did  nothing  exist  that  was  knowable.  How 
could  I gain  a knowledge  of  anything,  if  it  were  not 
in  existence  ? Neither  mine  nor  any  other  intellect 


can  illuminate  it,  for  it  would  not  be  to  be  illuminated- 
It  is  clear  that,  had  l never  seen  this  room,  I,  through 
myself,  could  have  no  knowledge,  for  knowledge  is 
determined  by  the  object  known. 

What  is  evidence  ? Without  delaying  at  all  on  the 
derivation  of  the  word,  it,  in  its  radical  meaning, 
signifies  to  make  clear,  bright,  distinct,  conspicuous. 
Everything  that  exists,  in  as  much  as  it  exists  is  true. 
The  radiation  of  this  truth  in  evidence.  The  usual 
and  correct  definition  of  evidence  is,  “ such  a mani- 
festation of  truth  as  makes  us  see  that  the  thing  is  so 
and  cannot  be  otherwise,”  or  more  briefly,  “ the 
manifest  necessity  of  truth.”  Of  an  ultimate  criterion 
of  truth,  this  much  I demand,  that  it  cannot  exist 
without  the  truth  ; that  it  is  universal,  that  is  it  must 
extend  to  every  motive  of  natural  certainty  and  that 
beyond  it  there  is  no  further  test  of  truth.  Evidence 
alone,  as  I will  now  prove,  fulfills  all  these  condi- 
tions. To  show  that  no  other  criterion  possesses 
these  qualities  I will  choose  fair  examples  from  the 
various  criteria  established  by  some  of  our  modern 
philosophers  and  prove  their  impossibility  as  ulti- 
mate criteria. 

That  “ blind  impulse  to  believe,”  as  some  philos- 
ophers very  inconsistently  assert,”  “in  the  ultimate 
motive  of  certainty,”  is  evidently  absurd.  For  we  are 
not  led  by  instinct,  but  by  our  intellect  which  acts 
systematically,  taking  each  step  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cision, not  blindly,  without  seeing  its  way  as  it  pro- 
gresses. Hence  I reject  “ blind  impulse  to  believe,” 
as  being  entirely  outside  the  province  of  knowledge. 
Lewes,  in  his  “ Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,”  advo- 
cates “ verification  by  the  senses,”  as  the  last  test  of 
truth.  Now,  such  it  cannot  be  for  mere  sensation 
cannot  be  the  direct  criterion  for  an  intellectual 
faculty.  And  again  if  such  is  the  case,  how  is  it  that 
we  have  certitude  about  things  which  are  supra- 
sensible.  John  of  Salisbury,  Bayle,  De  Bonald,  De 
Lammenais  and  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  though 
under  slightly  different  aspects,  all  cling  to  the 
doctrine  of  traditionalism.  Yet  none  of  them  could 
give  a precise  reply  to  the  question,  “ if  the  consent 
of  mankind  is  the  ultimate  test  of  truth,  how  do  we 
know  that  such  is  the  fact,  and  how  do  we  judge,  in 
any  particular  case,  what  is  the  view  of  the  majority  ? ” 
To  accept  any  tradition  as  true  we  should  investigate 
its  source  and  be  well  assured  by  accompanying  cir- 
cumstances, that  its  foundation  is  true.  Yet  were 
tradition  the  ultimate  criterion  of  truth,  it  would  be 
in  itself  a proof  of  its  own  truth.  God,  although  he 
is  the  fountain  of  truth  is  not  the  ultimate  criterion  of 
our  certitude,  for  we  arrive  at  a knowledge  of  God 
through  a knowledge  of  his  creations.  Nor  are 
divinely  infused  ideas,  because  we  do  not  descend 
from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  but  quite  the  con- 
trary, we  ascend  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract. 

I have  already,  in  an  indirect  way,  established  the 
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validity  of  my  thesis.  For  as  we  must  of  necessity, 
possess  an  ultimate  criterion  of  truth,  it  is  clear  that 
if  nothing  else  is  such  a criterion,  evidence  must  be. 
That  nothing  else  is,  I have  shown,  as  I have  taken 
the  most  plausible  of  the  contrary  doctrines  and  un- 
veiled their  unfounded  pretences.  I now  enter  upon 
a direct  proof  of  my  proposition:  “ Evidence  is  the 
ultimate  objective  criterion  of  truth.”  Evidence  of 
objective  truth  cannot  exist  without  the  truth,  since 
it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  intelligibility  of 
truth  itself  made  manifest  to  us.  It  is  ultimate  since 
it  leaves  no  doubt  to  be  removed  by  further  test,  for 
it  enables  the  mind  to  see  the  necessity  of  the  truth 
manifested  to  it.  If  I were  asked,  for  instance,  why 
I am  certain  that  such  a thing  as  a civil  war  occurred 
in  the  United  States,  I would  reply  that  I have 
learned  such  to  be  the  case  from  reliable  witnesses. 
But  why  do  I believe  these  witnesses  ? Because  my 
reason  convinces  me  that  their  testimony  is  reliable. 
But  why  do  I rely  on  my  reason  ? Because  it  gives 
me  evident  conclusions  from  certain  premises.  lean 
question  no  further,  because  I can  wish  for  nothing 
more  evident  than  evidence.  It  is  universal,  for  in 
no  case  have  we  real  certainty,  unless  we  see  that 
the  truth  is  so  and  cannot  be  otherwise  ; but  this 
supposes  the  evidence  of  objective  truth,  and  is 
nothing  else  than  the  perception  of  that  evidence. 

Hence  evidence  fulfils  the  three  conditions  which 
the  ultimate  objective  criterion  of  truth  must  neces- 
sarily fulfil  and  is  on  this  account  the  ultimate  ob- 
jective criterion  of  truth. 

M.  E.  Doran,  ’95. 

Ml  it  It  (Our  Jlfvieucls. 


R.  JOHN  DOYLE,  of  Jersey  City,  who 
was  with  us  from  ’83  to  ’85,  paid  us  a 
visit  about  the  middle  of  December. 
Though  Jack  seldom  comes  we  were 
glad  to  see  him,  and  hope  that  we  shall  not  have  to 
wait  for  a year  before  he  is  with  us  again. 

— Mr.  Daniel  R.  Kieran,  ’89,  known  to  fame  and 
old  Fordhamites  as  “ Buck  a Goshen,”  was  wel- 
comed here  just  before  the  holidays.  The  boys 
were  very  glad  to  see  him,  and  the  younger  ones 
especially,  looked  on  him  with  wonder,  for  Daniel 
R.  knew  how  to  play  ball  and  was  what  they  call  a 
“ daisy  batter.”  His  portly  presence  in  our  midst 
brought  back  the  picture  of  one  of  those  beautiful 
line-drives  to  the  toboggan-slide,  while  Sweeney 
(M.  J.,  by  the  way,  accompanied  him)  trotted  leis- 
urely across  the  plate  with  the  winning  run.  In 
those  days  Yale  and  Princeton  and  Pennsylvania 
came  and  played  and  were  conquered.  Rumor  says 
those  days  have  not  passed  away. 


— Mr.  J.  J.  Keaire, ’90,  who  was,  as  we  chron- 
icled, chosen  by  the  Archbishop  to  represent  New 
York  at  the  Catholic  University,  was  ordained 
priest  at  the  Cathedral,  Dec.  23rd.  We  hope  that 
Fr.  Keane  will  not  return  to  his  Southern  home 
without  coming  and  saying  mass  for  Alma  Mater’s 
younger  ones. 

— Mr.  Thos.  Halpin,  ’86,  was  also  invested  with 
the  sacerdotal  dignity  at  Montreal.  Alma  Mater 
would  be  glad  to  welcome  an-d  honor  him  “ whom 
the  King  hath  a mind  to  honor.”  So  we  hope  Fr. 
Halpin  will  give  us  the  opportunity. 

— Dr.  James  Butler,  ’84,  called  at  Fordham  the 
day  after  the  Alumni  celebration  at  Delmonico’s  to 
see  his  old  professor,  Fr.  O’Reilly,  S.J.  He  brought 
some  news  about  old  Fordham  boys  who  were 
making  names  for  themselves  on  the  New  York 
stage.  Among  them—he.  mentioned,  of  course, 
Fred.  Williams,  who  did  so  much  for  dramatics  at 
Fordham  during  the  eighties.  One  Stephen  Murphy, 
who  left  here  from  Rhetoric  in  ’86,  known  to  thea- 
tre-goers as  Stephen  Grattan,  is  making  quite  a rep- 
utation. 

— We  offer  our  condolence  to  Mr.  A.  Joseph 
Myers,  ’76,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Mr.  A.  Joseph 
Myers,  Sr.,  who  died  at  his  home  in  Baltimore 
towards  the  close  of  December. 

— Rev.  Patrick  Lennon,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  called  in 
to  see  us  Saturday,  the  22nd.  We  learned  from 
him  that  Father  Joseph  P.  Egan,  ’71,  who  had  been 
stationed  at  Tarrytown,  has  gone  to  Rome  to  follow 
a course  of  higher  studies  preparatory  to  teaching 
in  the  new  seminary.  Michael  D.  Lennon,  ’91,  a 
brother  of  Patrick,  was  in  Troy  Seminary,  but  on 
account  of  ill-health  was  advised  to  try  a change  of 
climate.  He  is  at  present  in  northern  Africa. 


£Uc  CUvistnutA  gntevta  turn  cut. 

GAIN  has  our  Dramatic  Society  come  to 
the  fore,  and  under  its  auspices  the  last 
entertainment  of  the  year  was  success- 
fully placed  before  an  admiring  and  ap- 
preciative audience.  The  stereopticon  views  of  the 
“ Ancient  Mariner”  were  so  clearly  portrayed  that 
with  the  clear,  intelligent  voice  of  the  almost  in- 
visible reader  ringing  in  our  ears,  we  could  verily 
imagine  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the  wedding 
guest  confronted  by  the  Ancient  Mariner.  All  the 
p-entlemen  who  read  were  well  instructed  and  did 
admirably.  Mr.  Hughes’  solos  were  also  beauti- 
fully given.  Of  course  the  singing  was  enjoyable 
and  appropriate.  “O  Cruel  Little  Boy  ” together 
with  the  “Wassail  Song”  have  been  seldom  ren- 
dered in  better  style. 
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When  the  words  of  the  last  chorus  had  died  away, 
it  was  with  no  small  amount  of  expectation  that  we 
awaited  the  unfolding  of  the  curtain  which  would 
reveal  to  us  the — farce.  On  account  of  the  hints 
given  in  our  last  issue  we  prepared  ourselves  for 
something  quite  delightful  and  were  not  disap- 
pointed ; for  during  the  thirty  minutes  of  the  play 
we  were  happily  entertained  by  Messrs.  Carr,  Dun- 
levy,  Revens  and  Wingerter  in  the  well-acted 
farce,  “Poisoned.”  For  their  first  appearance  on 
the  stage,  these  gentlemen  acted  in  an  extremely 
creditable  manner.  The  impersonation  of  Mr. 
Moriarity  especially  reminds  us  of  bygone  days 
when  Keating,  McNally  and  others  trod  our  college 
stage  in  comic  triumph. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  part  was  that  of 
“ Mivins,”  which  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Carr,  who  has 
certainly  started  his  theatrical  reputation  with  this 
play.  Having  to  remain  on  the  stage  during  almost 
the  whole  performance,  and  being  obliged  to  show 
in  quick  succession  the  greatest  changes  of  ex- 
pression, he  succeeded  in  carrying  out  his  part  very 
fittingly.  In  his  comical  role  of  servant  and  uncon- 
scious instigator  of  the  plot,  Mr.  Revens  merited  the 
applause  bestowed  upon  his  efforts.  His  acting  was 
remarkable  for  its  extreme  naturalness.  Mr.  Win- 
gerter as  the  brother  of  the  fair  Anastasia,  had 
a short  but  important  part  to  enact,  and  his  render- 
ing of  it  was  certainly  creditable.  Of  Mr.  Dun- 
levy’s  powers  as  Moriarity”  we  have  already 
hinted.  He  spoke  his  dialect  and  humorous  lines  in 
true  comedy  style,  while  his  manner  of  relating  his 
family  woes  will  be  remembered  for  many  a day. 

Taken  all  in  all  the  entire  entertainment,  was 
good,  and  though  not  quite  innocent  of  faults,  these 
were  of  such  a nature  as  not  to  put  the  audience 
out  of  humor,  but  rather  increased  the  good  feeling 
and  good-will  of  all.  Finally,  the  best  praise  we 
can  give  is  to  say  that  the  entertainment  really 
succeeded  in  attaining  the  end  proposed— a sort  of 
general  preparation  for  a season  of  universal  mirth 
and  happiness.  FRANK  O’NEILL,  Jr.,  96. 


TART  II. 

The  Wassail  Song,  Traditional,  - - - Glee  Club. 

“Poisoned,”  a Farce  in  one  act. 

Cast  of  characters  : 

Montague  Mivins,  a young  gentleman  with  expectations, 

C.  P.  A.  Carr. 

Charles  Screecher,  brother  of  his  Betrothed, 

Bernhard  W.  Wingerter. 
Tom,  Servant  to  Mivins,  - - - - John  J.  Revens. 

Mr.  Moriarity,  Husband  of  Mivins’  Laundress, 

Jeremiah  Dunlevy. 
Scene  : Mivins’  Apartments. 

Howard  March,  L.  Baer,  - . - Orchestra. 

^scItauQCS. 


HE  Exchange  Editor’s  task  for  the  last 
month  has  been  by  no  means  an  easy 
one.  The  Christmas  numbers  of  the  dif- 
ferent magazines  have,  as  a rule,  been  so 
filled  with  articles  of  real  merit  that  a satisfactory 
examination  of  the  contents  has  taken  more  pains 
and  time  than  usual.  There  is  a pleasure,  however, 
in  this  work,  which  the  enthusiastic  laborer  must  at 
times  experience,  and  if  there  be  onetime  more  than 
another  in  which  the  exchange  editor  feels  his  soul 
delighted,  it  is  when  examining  the  Christmas  num- 
bers of  our  College  Journals. 

— “ The  Purple”  stands  among  the  leaders  of  Col- 
lege papers.  It  redounds  greatly  to  the  honor  of 
this  journal  that  from  its  first  publication  it  took  such 
high  rank  among  its  peers,  and  has  not  ceased  each 
month  to  improve  upon  its  preceding  issue.  An 
article  in  the  December  number  entitled  “ Horace 
his  Own  Biographer,”  is  worthy  of  highest  praise. 

— We  are  somewhat  disappointed  with  “ The 
Stylus”  for  not  having  made  a greater  effort  for 
Christmas,  although  its  latest  number  is  by  no  means 
a poor  one.  We  are  thankful  for  the  suggestion 
with  regard  to  our  editorials,  and  deem  it  a good 
one.  “ The  Stylus’”  own  excellence  in  this  depart- 
ment is  commendable. 


PROGRAMME. 


PART  I. 

March:  Gothran,  A.  Schact,  . - - Orchestra. 

Readings  from 

“ The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,”  with  Bore’s  Illustrations- 


Parts  I and  II, 
Parts  III  and  IV, 
Parts  V and  VI, 
Parts  VII, 


Edward  M.  Lamb. 
John  D.  McCarthy. 
John  J.  O’Rourke. 
Charles  A.  J.  Rice. 


The  Boy  and  The  Bee,  - C.  T.  Steele  . Glee  Club. 


Readings  from 

“ Christ  is  Born,”  with  Illustrations. 

Benoni,  Shepherd,  - - - Richard  O.  Hughes. 

David,  “ - Terence  J.  Boyle. 

Eben,  “ - J.  Harding  Fisher. 

Simon,  “ - - John  Atkinson. 


— We  watch  “ The  Lafayette  ” each  month  with 
growing  interest.  The  most  enjoyable  thing  in  the 
paper  is  the  doggerel  verse  at  the  end  of  each  num- 
ber. These  rhymes  are  excellent,  and  if  the  hands 
that  are  employed  in  their  construction  would  only 
turn  to  higher  work,  this  journal  would  make  rapid 
progress. 

— “The  Mount  ” brings  us  delightful  reading  each 
month,  and  its  December  issue  is  especially  good. 
The  courage  and  good-will  of  the  “Telephone” 
editress  are  indeed  commendable,  and  her  latest 
effort  ought  to  win  the  admiration  and  approval  of 
our  more  northern  contemporary.  “Impressions 
after  Studying  Shelley,”  is  thoughtful  but  written  in 
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rather  weak  style.  Then,  too,  some  individual 
words  do  not  suit  us  ; for  instance  “ Shelley-like.” 

— An  article  on  “Alfred  Tennyson  and  his  Poetry” 
in  the  “Mountaineer”  proves  very  acceptable  reading. 
The  criticism  of  the  poet’s  works  we  admire  in  the 
main  ; but  the  few  words  on  the  death  of  the  great 
writer  seem  to  us  misleading  in  their  tone.  However 
hard  it  may  be  for  the  admirers  of  Tennyson  to  ad- 
mit it,  his  death  was  not  the  death  of  a Christian, 
and  it  is  consequently  difficult  to  see  how  his  last 
moments  could  have  been  filled  with  that  peace  and 
calm  hope,  which  so  many  of  his  eulogists  have  tried 
to  throw  around  the  poet’s  death-bed. 

—The  “ Niagara  Index  ” for  December  has  some 
ably  written  articles,  the  paper  on  Logic  and  the 
criticism  of  the  poems  of  Fr.  Abram  Ryan,  which  is 
concluded  in  this  number,  being  especially  worthy  of 
commendation.  We  admire,  too,  the  more  mollified 
expressions  of  the  “ Exchange  Editor,”  and  although 
we  have  never  doubted  the  sincerity  and  high  motive 
of  this  writer  in  all  his  criticisms,  we  assure  him  he 
will  gain  his  end  more  certainly  by  milder  language, 
besides  avoiding  the  angry  retorts  which  are  bound 
to  come  from  the  injured  pride  of  aspiring  contem- 
poraries. 

— “The  New  Science  Review,”  a quarterly  begun 
in  June,  is  full  of  interest  to  the  “ layman  ” as  well  as 
to  the  scientist.  Every  live  question  of  the  day  is 
treated  by  a master,  and  this  neither  in  the  ponder- 
ous manner  of  the  technical  journal,  nor  in  the  super- 
ficial manner  of  the  “Popular  Science  ” publication. 
The  “ Review”  aims  at  a middle  course,  that,  namely, 
of  presenting  a thorough  exposition  of  modern  scien- 
tific thought  and  discovery,  in  such  a way  that  every 
intelligent  person  may  be  enabled  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  times.  The  present  number  contains  several 
noteworthy  articles.  That  of  Mr.  Wentworth  Las- 
ceiles-Scott  on  Keely’s  work  is  perhaps  the  most 
instructive.  The  account  of  the  Chemical  analysis 
of  the  blood-stains  on  the  Holy  Coat  of  Argenteuil 
will  especially  appeal  to  Catholics  while  the  Discus- 
sion on  the  Nature  of  Electricity  cannot  fail  to  bring 
to  light  much  that  is  of  value. 

SBooli  Notices. 

Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis  of  Inorganic 
Substances,  as  practiced  in  Georgetown 

College,  D.C.  ; New  York,  American  Book 

Company. 

The  above-named  work,  a copy  of  which,  through 
the  kindness  of  the  publishers,  reached  us  a few  days 
ago,  gives  in  all  its  details  evidence  of  painstaking 
research,  aud  careful  editing,  and  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  author  and  his  publishers. 


A study  of  the  text  reveals  very  many  points 
worthy  of  commendation.  Its  chief  merit,  perhaps, 
is  a conciseness  which  sacrifices  in  nothing,  either 
thoroughness  of  explanation,  clearness  or  precision; 
qualities  which  appeal  most  forcibly  to  the  student 
who  has  been  obliged  time  and  again  to  go  through 
page  on  page  of  the  larger  works  on  Chemistry  be- 
fore finding  the  data  necessary  for  the  intelligent 
pursuit  of  his  work.  Very  full  reasons  for  the  dif- 
ferent steps  taken  during  an  analysis  are  added  to 
the  working  tables.  We  might  say  that  there  is  not 
a single  operation  which  need  be  performed  blindly. 
This  is  a practical  forcing  home  of  the  fact  that  the 
mind  must  do  the  major  part  of  the  work, — and  that, 
to  quote  from  the  preface,  “a  mere  mechanical  ac- 
quaintance with  a working  scheme  for  separating 
the  various  bases  and  acids,  is  at  best  but  a ques- 
tionable accomplishment,  and  certainly  not  worthy 
of  a place  in  any  system  of  mental  discipline.” 

The  working  tables,  very  conveniently  arranged, 
contain  the  most  complete  and  minute  directions  of 
the  kind  yet  offered  to  the  public.  They  have  stood 
the  test  of  many  years  of  practical  work  in  the  la- 
boratories of  several  Colleges.  Preceding  each  table 
is  a description  of  the  properties  of  the  various 
group-members,  especially  of  the  solubilities  of  the 
different  compounds.  This  will  prove  a very  great 
aid  towards  intelligent  work.  This  little  volume 
admirably  satisfies  a long-felt  need  for  a complete 
and  reliable  text-book,  suitable  for  Colleges  and 
higher  grade  Secondary  Schools  in  which  is  pursued 
a briefer  course  of  Qualitative  Analysis. 

The  Odes  and  Etodes  of  Horace.  By  Clement 
Lawrence  Smith.  Ginn  & Company,  Boston. 

The  Students  Series  of  English  Classics  ; — 
Merchant  of  Venice.  Edited  by  Katharine  Lee 
Bates;-  -Oliver  Goldsmith’s  Traveller, and  Deserted 
Village.  Edited  by  Warren  Fenno  Gregory  ; — 
Selections  from  Washington  Irving.  Edited  by 
Isaac  Thomas.  Leach,  Shewell  & Sanborn,  New 
York. 

A History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools. 
By  John  Fiske  Litt.  D.,  LL.D.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
and  Company,  New  York. 

Almanac  and  Calendar  of  the  Apostleship 
of  Prayer  for  1895. 

Thoughts  in  Verse,  Religious  and  Miscellan- 
eous. By  John  J.  Branin.  Catholic  Publication 
Concern,  Philadelphia. 

The  Gonzaga  College  Hymnal.  Gonzaga  Col- 
lege, Washington,  D.C. 

An  Introduction  to  French  Authors.  By 
Alphonse  N.  Van  Daell.  Ginn  & Company, 
Boston. 
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“If  your  sins  be  as  scarlet  they  shall  be  made  white  as  snow.” 

— Isaias  /.,  18. 

A little  maiden  fareth  afield — 

O,  this  maiden  is  sweet  of  blee  ! 

And  she  gathereth  lilies  beside  a weald 
I’  the  land  of  Galilee. 

While  she  passeth  along  the  vineyard  walls 
In  the  dewy  sunrise  hour, 

The  swallow’s  far  faint  twitter  falls 
Athwart  the  olives  in  flower. 

And  her  great  blue  eyes  with  gladness  glow 
Perdee,  she  is  passing  fair  ! 

And  down  to  her  broidered  sandals  flow 
The  waves  of  her  soft  brown  hair. 

She  standeth  awhile  where  the  columbines 
Beside  a runnel  grow 
And  the  ripe  red  lips  of  eglantines 
Above  her  bright  face  glow. 

And  a warm  wind  wandereth  up  the  meads 
From  yon  line  of  lifted  sea, 

And  it  bendeth  gently  the  runnel’s  reeds, 

And  toucheth  each  flowering  tree, 

Till  a snow  of  blossoms  downward  swirls 
To  the  moss  where  the  marigold  burns, 

And  strews  the  child’s  brown  hair  with  pearls 
As  she  standeth  among  the  ferns. 

And  the  birds  sing  here,  the  birds  sing  there, 

And  merry  their  melodies  be, 

While  she  weaveth  a crown  to  bind  her  hair 
From  the  bells  of  the  vale-lily. 

Now,  those  were  the  days  when  the  lilies  were  red 
That  she  pleacheth  into  her  crown, 

But  lo  ! as  they  touch  her  beauteous  head 
All  foam -white  they  nestle  down. 

And  certes,  since  then,  whenever  they  blow, 

Snowy  their  bells  have  been 
To  honor  the  fairest  maiden,  I trow, 

Sithin  she  knew  no  sin. 

The  warm  wind  wandereth  up  the  land 
And  bringeth  this  thought  to  me, 

That  my  scarlet  sins  at  touch  of  her  hand 
May  white  as  the  lilies  be. 


“Si  fuerint  peccata  vestra  ut  coccinum,  quasi  nix  dealbabuntur.” 

— Isaias  /.,  18 . 

Puella  quaedam  parvula  vallibus 
Vagatur  altis,  ore  venustior. 

Decerpit  in  silvis  opacis 
Lilia  per  Galilaea  rura. 

Dum  celsa  transit  moenia  vineae 
Surgentis  hora  roscida  Apollinis, 

Turn  canticum  f undens  hirundo 
Tranat  oliviferos  agellos. 

Et  clara  magno  lumina  gaudio 
Lucent ; — profecto  pulchra  puellula  ! — 

Mollesque  cincinni  comarum 
Ad  soleas  fluitant  honestas. 

Sistit  parumper  flumine  non  procul, 

Qua  palma  floret  fetaque  amygdala, 

Labrusca  silvestris  racemis 
Enitet  insuper  ore  claro. 

Per  prata  spirat  lene  Favonius. 

Ab  hujus  udo  littore  marmoris  ; 

Flectit  virescentes  avenas, 

Floriferas  agitatque  silvas, 

Donee  deorsum  germina  Candida 
Cadunt  in  agros — qua  croca  lutea 
Virent — et  inspergunt  capillos 
Ipsius  in  Alices  moventis. 

Ubique  silvae  jam  recinunt  aves, 

Aurasque  mulcent  carmina  dulcia  ; 

Texens  manu  casta  corollam 
Lilia  vallibus  ipsa  carpit. 

Istis  dilbus  sed  rubra  lilia 
Erant  quibus  jam  serta  serit  dea  ; 

En  ! crinibus  ponitque  serta, 

Candida,  nix  quasi,  jam  refulgent. 

Nunc  quando  florent  lilia  vallium 
Pruina  ut  albens,  germina  cana  sunt, 

Ut  virginem  formosam  honorent, 

Quod  maculae  nihil  haec  gerebat. 

Per  prata  spirat  lene  Favonius 
Hoc  consulens  : — “Me  si  tetigit  manu 
Peccata  canescent  velut  nix, 

Si  fuerint,  quasi  cocca,  rubra.” 


N.  N.,  ’78. 
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|lvmu0  as  u gliomas  a |kckct.” 

HOMAS  a BECKET,  Tennyson’s  best 
drama,  can  never  be  classed  with  the 
histories  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  not  so 
polished  nor  so  classic  a drama  as  King 
Henry  VIII.  Yet  in  its  title-role  Mr.  Irving,  the 
English  tragedian,  has  achieved  a more  brilliant 
success  than  in  Shakespere’s  Cardinal.  Perhaps  the 
character  of  the  saintly  Thomas  is  better  adapted  to 
the  capabilities  of  the  actor  than  that  of  the  ambi- 
tious Wolsey.  The  outward  lives  of  these  illustrious 
men  are  singularly  similar.  Both  were  born  of 
humble  parentage.  Both  displayed  an  early  love 
for  study.  Both  became  Catholic  Archbishops. 
Both  upheld  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  incurred 
thereby  hatred  and  persecution.  Here  the  similarity 
must  cease.  Wolsey  sought  after  honor  through 
ambition  ; Becket  avoided  it  through  humility. 
Wolsey  was  a subtle  statesman ; Becket  was  a sincere, 
straightforward  character.  Wolsey  lived  to  see  all 
his  greatness  and  glory  fade  away  ; Becket's  life  was 
fittingly  crowned  by  martyrdom.  Tennyson  there- 
fore chose  the  nobler  character,  but  such  was  the 
genius,  art  and  experience  of  Skakespere  that  he  pro- 
duced the  greater  historical  drama.  Tennyson  ap- 
preciated Shakespere's  genius,  and,  though  he  never 
hoped  to  reach  his  perfection,  went  to  work  with  de- 
termination. He  knew  how  vast  an  influence  for 
good  the  stage  exercises,  and  in  his  love  for  his  fel- 
low men,  he  sought  to  elevate  their  moral  and  in- 
tellectual tendencies.  He  desired  to  inculcate  into 
their  hearts  an  appreciation  for  true  and  heroic  virtue, 
and  he  could  find  no  more  perfect  model  of  the 
highest  moral  virtue  than  the  great  Saint  Thomas  a 
Becket. 

To  portray  the  character  of  a Catholic  Archbishop, 
a Saint  ot  God’s  Holy  Church,  the  actor  must  have, 
besides  the  ordinary  qualifications  of  a great  imper- 
sonator, certain  special  gifts.  He  must  realize  that 
a Saint  is  the  highest  type  of  Christian  fortitude  ; he 
must  recall  the  peculiar  virtues  of  the  Saint  whose 
character  he  is  to  assume;  he  must  be  a close,  un- 
biased student  of  history.  If,  added  to  this,  he  can 
make  that  character  live  again  in  his  impersonation, 
his  art  is  perfect.  Mr.  Irving  in  Thomas  a Becket. 
has  done  all  this.  He  pictures  St.  Thomas  as  he  lived 
and  as  he  was.  So  wonderfully  sympathetic  is  he, 
so  marvelously  in  touch  with  the  history  of  those 
times,  that  the  heroic  self-sacrifice  of  the  Cardinal 
and- all  his  virtues  are  brought  out  to  perfection  in 
the  great  actor’s  portrayal. 

On  the  death  of  Archbishop  Theobald,  St.  Thom- 
as had  been  appointed  to  the  See  of  Canterbury. 
Henry  King  of  England  persecutes  him  and  he  is 
obliged  to  flee  to  France  for  safety.  He  returns  to 


England  on  Henry’s  promise  to  annul  certain  laws 
against  the  Church,  finds  to  his  sorrow  Henry  false 
to  his  solemn  promises,  upbraids  him  for  his  wicked- 
ness, and  is  cruelly  murdered  in  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral. 

The  prologue  opens  with  Becket  and  Henry  en- 
gaged in  a game  of  chess.  There  is  a bloom  of  youth 
and  virtue  in  Becket’s  face  and  the  gaiety  of  his  voice 
and  gesture  bespeaks  the  ease  and  culture  of  the 
court.  No  wonder  Henry  loves  his  brilliant,  virtuous 
young  chancellor  ! His  face  is  grave  and  sad  when 
Henry  confesses  his  passion  for  Rosamund  and  begs 
his  Chancellor  to  protect  her.  With  all  the  mildness 
of  a father,  he  rebukes  the  wilful  king  and  bids  him 
put  Rosamund  in  a nunnery  ; while  his  voice  be- 
trays his  sorrow  for  an  evil  that  he  was  powerless  to 
prevent.  While  they  are  thus  engaged,  a cleric  en- 
ters and  announces  the  death  of  Theobald.  Becket 
rises  at  the  sad  news  and  would  go  to  his  room,  but 
Henry  calls  him  back  and  greets  him  as  the  new 
Archbishop.  Thomas  tells  the  king  to  seek  a more 
worthy  priest  than  he.  Henry  remains  firm.  The 
twofold  sorrow,  the  sinfulness  of  the  king  and  the 
thought  of  his  own  elevation  to  the  Archbishopric, 
bears  heavily  upon  him.  He  begs  God’s  grace  and 
light  and  submits  to  His  Holy  will.  Such  is  the  pic- 
ture that  Irving  gives  us  of  the  paternal  love  and 
sorrow,  the  fear  of  dignities  and  submission  to  God’s 
will,  which  won  for  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
the  martyr’s  crown. 

We  can  not  linger  long  on  each  particular  scene  ; 
but  we  must  refer  to  the  lines  that  tell  us  of  the 
change  from  the  courtier  of  the  earthly  king  to  the 
minister  of  the  King  Eternal. 

I served  King  Henry  well  as  Chancellor  ; 

I am  his  no  more,  and  I must  serve  the  Church. 

This  Canterbury  is  only  less  than  Rome, 

And  all  my  doubts  I flung  from  me  like  dust, 

Winnow  and  scatter  all  scruples  to  the  wind. 

And  all  the  puissance  of  the  warrior, 

And  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Chancellor, 

And  all  the  heap’d  experience  of  life, 

I cast  upon  the  side  of  Canterbury — 

Our  holy  mother  Canterbury,  who  sits 
With  tatter’d  robes.” 

In  the  delivery  of  these  lines,  Mr.  Irving  was  truly 
the  priest  of  God.  All  the  power  of  struggling  grace 
was  thrown  into  his  voice.  The  mere  sight  of  him, 
swayed  by  his  emotions,  was  a Sursitm  Corda  to 
those  who  heard  his  powerful  recitation.  When  a 
little  later  he  stands  up  boldly  for  his  rights,  he 
seems  as  firm  and  unalterable  as  the  Rock  he  speaks 
of. 

“ Saving  the  honor  of  my  order — ay, 

Customs,  traditions,  clouds  that  come  and  go  ; 

The  customs  of  the  Church  are  Peter's  rock.” 

Becket  is  most  loyal  to  the  right,  in  his  allegiance  to 
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his  spiritual  king.  Mr.  Irving  idealizes  this  allegi- 
ance in  these  lines. 

“ All  I had 

I lavish’d  for  the  glory  of  the  King  ; 

I shone  from  him,  for  him,  his  glory,  his 

Reflection  ; now  the  glory  of  the  Church 

Hath  swallow’d  up  the  glory  of  the  King  ; 

I am  his  no  more  but  hers.” 

They  were  uttered  in  a low,  majestic  tone  and  awoke 
many  emotions  in  the  breasts  of  his  hearers. 

We  must  hasten  on  now  to  the  second  scene  in  the 
fifth  act.  Becket  is  resting  on  his  couch  in  his  cell. 
His  mind  is  rapt  in  ecstasy.  His  eyes  are  raised  to 
Heaven,  as  he  murmurs  almost  inaudibly  and  muses 
upon  his  past  life  and  his  boyhood  days. 

“ On  a Tuesday  was  I born  and  on  a Tuesday, 

Baptized  ; and  on  a Tuesday  did  I fly 

Forth  from  Northampton  ; and  on  a Tuesday  pass’d 

From  England  into  bitter  banishment ; 

On  a Tuesday  at  Pontigny  came  to  me 
The  ghostly  warning  of  my  martyrdom  ; 

On  a Tuesday  from  my  exile  I return’d, 

And  on  a Tuesday — •” 

This  musing  is  cut  short  by  a crash,  and  armed 
soldiers  rush  into  the  cell.  He  turns  to  them  and 
tells  them  that  he  has  always  loved  the  king,  but 
that  he  will  not  absolve  the  erring  bishops. 

The  chimes  of  the  monastery  where  he  stayed 
have  rung  for  vespers  and  Becket  rises  up  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  the  monks  declares  his  intention 
of  going  to  the  Cathedral.  They  place  the  mitre 
upon  his  head.  One  of  the  monks  hands  him  the 
pallium.  He  receives  it  reverently  and  throws  it 
over  his  shoulders  ; and  taking  it  in  his  hands  he 
raises  it  devoutly  to  his  lips  and  kisses  it  most  rever- 
ently. We  have  never  seen  any  acting  equal  to 
Irving’s  in  this  scene.  His  last  act,  the  kissing  of 
the  pallium,  was  so  majestic,  so  stately,  so  devout  ! 
During  the  whole  scene,  Mr.  Irving  preserved  the 
same  ecstatic  joy  upon  his  face.  He  seemed  unmind- 
ful of  his  persecutions  and  intent  only  on  Heaven 
and  his  sacred  martyrdom. 

The  last  scene  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  is  perhaps 
the  most  inspiring.  The  great  pillars  and  gracefully 
arched  ceiling,  the  mystic  light  falling  in  a thousand 
colors  from  the  beautiful  windows,  all  seem  very  real. 
Even  the  chanting  of  the  monks  greets  the  ears. 
Becket  enters.  The  monks  cease  their  chanting  and 
rush  down  from  the  choir  praising  God  that  their 
noble  Archbishop  was  still  alive.  Amid  all  this  con- 
fusion, armed  knights  rush  into  theCathedral,  shout- 
ing “ where  is  the  traitor  ? ” “Where  is  the  Arch- 
bishop ? ” The  monks  flee  up  the  stairs  leaving 
Becket  alone  with  Grim,  a holy  monk.  “Here” 
answers  Becket 

“ No  traitor  to  the  King  but  priest  of  God. 

Primate  of  England.” 

The  knights  closed  in  upon  him  and  struck  his  mitre 
off  with  their  swords.  The  blood  poured  from  the 


wound  in  his  head  and  he  fell  or  his  knees  calling  on 
God,  Blessed  Mary,  St.  Denis  and  St.  Alphege.  The 
knights  plunge  their  swords  into  the  wounded  body 
and  he  falls  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  altar. 

Thus  does  Irving  portray  the  Saintly  Thomas  a 
Becket.  Is  his  not  a glorious  art  that  can  picture 
the  happenings  of  a hundred  years  ago  as  if  they 
were  passing  now?  Yet  here  art  is  the  handmaid  of 
religion,  and  therefore  we  find  the  greatest  results. 
When  the  union  is  perfect,  all  things  are  harmonious, 
truthful  and  inspiring. 

J.  A.  Farrell,  ’96. 


“glue  ifittlvom  geep.” 


*'  And  ever  the  fitful  gusts  between 
A sound  came  from  the  land  ; 

It  was  the  sound  of  the  trampling  surf 
On  the  rocks  and  the  hard  sea  sand.” 

— Longfellow . 

LOWLY  and  with  that  air  of  royal  dignity 
which  characterizes  the  attendants  of 
Neptune’s  court,  the  great  majestic 
Elbe,  with  the  heartfect  wishes  of  scores 
of  people  for  un  bon  voyage , steamed  proudly  out  of 
the  harbor  of  Bremen,  carrying  with  her  more  than 
three  hundred  immortal  souls,  who  were  destined, 
ere  many  hours  had  elapsed,  to  render  unto  their 
Creator,  merciful,  though  just,  a rigorous  account  of 
their  stewardship.  Happy,  perhaps,  were  those 
poor  creatures  in  their  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 
never  again  would  they  repose  on  Mother  Earth, 
unless  those  treacherous  waves,  which  now  kissed 
with  the  kiss  of  Judas  the  side  of  the  vessel  would 
relent,  and,  having  completed  their  work  of  destruc- 
tion, cast  upon  some  foreign  shore  their  lifeless 
bodies.  Contemplating  the  joy  and  warmth  with 
which  they  would  be  welcomed  by  those  in  other 
climes,  who  were  watching  expectantly  for  their 
arrival,  or  picturing  to  themselves  the  joy  their  re- 
turn would  bring  to  those  whom  they  left  sad  and 
weeping  on  the  quay,  those  doomed  travellers  never 
dreamed  of  the  terrible  fate  in  store  for  them. 

When  Night  lowered  her  sable  cloak  enveloping 
in  darkness  both  the  land  and  the  sea,  they  retired 
to  rest  after  the  fatigue  which  generally  attends 
preparations  for  a long  journey.  Trusting  im- 
plicitly in  the  good  ship,  which  had  so  often  before 
weathered  the  terrible  storms,  and  in  the  ability  of 
her  fearless  captain  to  guide  them  safely  through 
the  perils  of  the  North  Sea,  they  were  soon  wrapt 
in  slumber,  but  to  awaken  under  what  terrible  cir- 
cumstances ! The  night  wore  on  in  silence;  no 
sound  was  heard  save  the  regular  strokes  of  the 
pistons,  which  at  each  rise  and  fall,  forced  the  faith- 
ful ship  and  her  unconscious  passengers  nearer  their 
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doom.  Nothing  occurred  to  disturb  the  pleasant 
dreams  of  the  sleepers  until  towards  morning,  when 
they  were  aroused  by  a terrific  crash.  For  a 
moment  an  ominous  silence  reigned  supreme,  and 
then  upon  their  ears  fell  the  terrible  sound  of  in- 
rushing  water,  the  voice  of  the  captain  issuing 
commands  loudly  and  hurriedly,  the  disorder  of  the 
panic  stricken  crew  as  they  bent  in  obedience,  all 
told  too  plainly  that  something  dreadful  had  hap- 
pened.. Obeying  the  first  impulse  the  now  terrified 
passengers  flocked  upon  the  deck,  and  where  but  a 
moment  before  there  had  hardly  been  a sign  of  life, 
there  was  now  one  surging  mass  of  humanity.  The 
boats  were  lowered  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
were  filled  to  their  utmost,  but  only  a handful  of  the 
passengers  could  be  taken  off  in  them.  The  un- 
fortunates who  were  left  upon  the  sinking  vessel 
realized  that  with  the  departure  or  destruction  of 
the  life  boats  departed  their  only  hope  of  escape. 
There  they  stood  with  blanched  countenances  and 
trembling  limbs,  face  to  face  with  their  grim 
destroyer.  Within  a few  feet  of  their  quaking 
forms,  the  conqueror’s  jaws  opened  to  swallow  them 
into  eternity.  What  were  the  thoughts  of  those 
wretched  souls  as  they  gazed  upon  the  angry  waves, 
frothing,  as  it  were,  at  the  mere  possibility  of  losing 
their  prey  ? Did  they  welcome  with  joy  the  stroke 
that  was  to  free  them  from  their  earthly  prison 
houses,  and  send  them  upon  their  journey  to  per- 
petual bliss,  or  did  they  shrink  with  horror  from  the 
ordeal  which  they  knew  would  terminate  in  their 
eternal  damnation  ? Were  they  prepared  to  account 
for  every  moment  of  their  probation,  or  did  they  in 
bitter  anguish  plead  for  more  time  wherein  to  ap- 
pease the  wrath  of  their  offended  Creator  ? Let  us 
hope  that  the  summons  found  them  prepared. 

John  J.  Dockry,  ’95. 


^ Requiem. 

R.  L.  Stevenson. 


Under  the  wide  and  starry  sky, 

Dig  the  grave  and  let  me  lie; 

Glad  did  I live,  and  gladly  die, 

And  I laid  me  down  with  a will. 

This  be  the  verse  you  grave  for  me: 

“ Here  he  lies  where  he  longed  to  be: 

Home  is  the  sailor,  home  from  the  sea, 

And  the  hunter  home  from  the  hill.” 

Fulgentis  solis,  coeli  sub  tegmine  aperti 
Effodias  tumulum  meque  cubare  sinas; 

Perfruito  vita  jam  mors  mihi  dulciter  adstat, 
Injussus  claudo  lumina  sideribus. 

Hae  moestae  notae  gelido  sint  marmore  sculptae: 

“Quo  condi  libuit,  conditus  ipse  jacet, 

Ad  portum  rediit  tandem  jactatus  ab  undis, 

Silvas  deseruit  qui  pharetratus  erat.” 

’95- 


(!>avlyTcrs  jiitmsou. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  and  other  such  writers 
on  the  Middle  Ages,  we  may  attribute 
our  present  idea  of  the  monk.  For  the 
most  part  these  writers  of  fiction  spent 
little  trouble  in  ascertaining  what  really  was  the 
character  of  the  monk  during  those  ages,  provided 
they  could  make  him  the  butt  of  their  ridicule. 
Little  heed  is  paid  to  the  fact  that  it  is  to  the  indus- 
trious monks  we  are  indebted  for  the  faithful  tran- 
scriptions of  the  classic  authors  which  are  now  the 
fountain  head  of  modern  learning.lt  is  almost  forgot- 
ten that  knowledge  in  general  during  those  centu- 
ries styled  the  dark  ages,  would  have  fared  very  ill 
indeed  did  not  the  monastery  prove  to  be  the  con- 
servatory where  all  this  erudition  amassed  during 
more  than  two  thousand  years,  found  shelter  and 
wholesome  fosterage.  So  much  for  this,  now  for 
Samson. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Camden  Society  in 
1841,  while  rummaging  amongst  some  antiquated 
manuscripts  in  their  library,  chanced  upon  a diary 
written  in  Latin  by  a certain  monk',  Jocelin  of 
Brokelonda,  who  has  transmitted  to  us  a very  de- 
tailed delineation  of  a contemporary  monk  named 
Samson.  This  chronicle  was  published  the  follow- 
ing year.  Mr.  Carlyle  in  his  volume  “ Past  and 
Present,”  out  of  this  chaotic  and  disjointed  diary  of 
Jocelin,  has  wrought  probably  one  of  his  most  elo- 
quent and  thrilling  productions,  with  the  view  of 
contrasting  the  state  of  religion  in  Samson’s  day 
with  that  of  his  own.  Waiving  the  purpose  for 
which  he  wrote,  we  shall  consider  our  subject’s 
character  and  the  estimation  in  which  Carlyle  held 
him. 

Behold  there  is  Samson,  the  humblest  of  monks, 
installed  in  the  office  of  Abbot  of  St.  Edmundsbury, 
an  office  which  in  those  days  had  extensive  power 
and  vast  domain.  The  entire  populace  crowd  to  see 
the  new-consecrated  Abbot.  What  appearance  has 
he  and  what  voice,  and  how  will  he  rule  ? Samson, 
he  who  shortly  before  “ was  discovered  with  a max- 
imum of  two  shillings  in  his  pocket  and  a leather 
strap  round  his  neck,  trudging  along  the  highway, 
his  frock-skirts  looped  over  his  arm,  this  is  he 
whom  they  take  to  be  the  ruler.  The  reader  is  de- 
sired to  mark  this  monk,  a personable  man  of  seven 
and  forty  years;  stout  made,  stands  erect  as  a pillar, 
with  bushy  eyebrows,  the  eyes  of  him  beaming  into 
you  in  a really  strange  way  ; the  face  massive, 
grave,  with  a very  eminent  nose  ; his  head  almost 
bald,  its  auburn  remnants  of  hair  and  the  copious 
beard,  getting  slightly  streaked  with  gray.  This  is 
brother  Samson  ; a man  worth  looking  at.” 

Indeed  at  the  very  outset  he  is  subjected  to  a rig- 
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orous  trial  wherein  many  men  fail.  To  be  exalted 
from  the  rank  of  an  humble  monk,  whose  chiefest 
care  was  to  attend  to  the  sacristy  and  trace  the 
whereabouts  of  a library  book  and  such  like  occupa- 
tions, to  the  throne  of  a mitred  Abbotof  St.  Ed- 
mundsbury,  ruling  a whole  dominion  and  multitudes 
of  souls,  is  this  not  a matter  to  test  the  courage  of 
the  truly  great  ? There  is  no  better  test  to  reveal 
the  greatness  and  weakness  of  a man  than  sudden 
exaltation.  Few  are  ready  and  fewer  able  to  obey 
the  summons.  Defects  that  before  were  obscured 
now  are  magnified,  and  glare  full  clearly.  But  Sam- 
son wisely  governed  himself,  bore  in  silence  asperi- 
ties, suffered  resignedly  numerous  things,  and  there- 
fore could  also  govern  others;  and  he  did.  There 
was  under  that  shaggy  brow  a well-furnished  mind, 
and  in  that  straight  gleaming  eye  an  insight  pene- 
trating far  into  things,  visible  and  invisible,  and  un- 
der that  plain,  rude  cassock  a heart  as  pure  and  as 
noble  as  ever  beat  under  royal  ermine  or  coat  of 
mail. 

How  well  he  applies  himself  in  his  government 
Carlyle  thus  shows  : “ It  is  beautiful  how  the  chrys- 
alis governing  soul,  shaking  off  its  dusty  slough  and 
prison,  starts  forth  winged — a true,  royal  soul.  Our 
new  Abbot  has  a right  honest  unconscious  feeling, 
without  insolence  as  without  fear  or  flutter,  of  what 
he  is  and  what  others  are — a.  courage  to  quell  the 
proudest,  an  honest  pity  to  encourage  the  hum- 
blest.” The  Abbot  is  thrifty  both  in  moral  as  well 
as  in  financial  government.  Having  first  rescued 
the  monastery  and  placed  it  beyond  the  reach  of 
Jewish  creditors,  he  sets  straight  about  reforming, 
stops  the  many  abuses  that  were  beginning  to  creep 
in,  and  having  settled  upon  his  course  of  action,  he 
prosecutes  vigorously  his  policy  to  the  end.  As  in 
every  government,  monastical  or  otherwise,  there 
were  the  remiss,  the  indolent  and  the  rebellious, 
who  caused  manifold  annoyances  ; but  Samson's 
steady,  circumspect  perseverance  brings  about  the 
desired  order.  He  soon  began  to  weed  out  perni- 
cious customs,  to  lop  off  an  abuse  here,  to  prop  up 
a stray  practice  there;  which  procedure  set  some  of 
the  monks  murmuring.  On  one  occasion  when  their 
grievances  in  their  eyes  became  intolerable,  they 
rose  in  open  rebellion  and  declared  they  would  no 
longer  submit.  The  Abbot  first  deals  out  a threat 
or  so,  then,  to  instill  obedience,  pronounces  excom- 
munication on  some,  and  awaits  the  outcome.  The 
malcontents  deliberate,  and  then  resolve  uponjium- 
bling  and  presenting  themselves  for  pardon  to  allay 
his  anger.  He,  seeing  their  humility  restored,  re- 
ceives them  back  with  the  kiss  of  peace,  embracing 
each  in  tears. 

Another  instance  of  his  remarkable  adherence  to 
his  own  convictions  of  duty  is  narrated  of  him  in  a 
transaction  with^King  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.  Many 


may  suppress  a mutiny  of  simple  monks,  but  who 
would  dare  to  brave  the  lion  in  his  den  and  pluck 
him  by  the  beard?  A certain  feudatory  of  St.  Ed- 
mundsbury  died,  having  bequeathed  extensive  prop- 
erty to  his  daughter  of  three  months.  Samson 
thereby  being  made  her  protector,  is  about  to  dis- 
pose of  her  as  beseemed  her  rank,  when  King 
Richard,  on  learning  of  this,  requests  Samson  to 
permit  his  majesty  to  confer  her  on  one  whom  he 
deems  suitable.  This,  however,  the  Abbot  humbly 
but  firmly  refuses  to  do,  and  replies,  when  report 
reached  him  of  Richard’s  anger  and  threats  : “The 
King  can  send,  and,  if  he  will,  seize  the  ward  ; 
force  and  power  he  has  to  do  his  pleasure  and  abol- 
ish the  whole  Abbey,  but  I,  for  my  part,  never  can 
be  bent  to  wish  this  that  he  seeks  ; nor  shall  it  by 
me  ever  be  done.  Videat  Altissimus.  Let  the  Most 
High  look  to  it.  Whatsoever  thing  shall  befall  I 
shall  patiently  endure.”  Richard  subsequently  upon 
examining  the  case  “forgave  him  and  even  loved 
him.” 

On  many  occasions  Abbot  Samson  displayed  ad- 
mirable courage  and  was  a valiant  soldier.  At  the 
time  when  all  Christendom  was  engaged  in  the  sub- 
limest  of  all  human  enterprises,  the  Crusades,  the 
magnanimous  Abbot  with  great  yearning  besought 
the  King  to  permit  him  to  embark  and  fight.  But 
there  was  too  much  need  of  him  at  home,  and  the 
King  denied  him  the  boon.  His  heart  yet  burned 
with  soldier-like  zeal.  Samson  would  love  to  battle 
for  his  Redeemer’s  grave,  but  he  may  not.  When 
the  tidings  of  the  recapture  of  our  Lord’s  tomb  by 
the  pagans  reached  England,  Samson  refused  all 
comfort  in  his  woe,  and  ever  after  fasted  and  morti- 
fied his  body  to  remind  and  grieve  him  for  it,  say- 
ing, “ Shall  I take  pleasure  while  my  Christ's  tomb 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  infidel.’” 

It  is  this  heroic  display  of  his  true  innermost  char- 
acter that  evokes  from  Carlyle  that  mighty  outburst 
when,  no  longer  able  to  contain  hispent-up  admira- 
tion, he  gives  vent  to  that  magnificent  burst  of  elo- 
quence: “The  great  antique  heart;  how  like  a child's 
in  its  simplicity,  like  a man’s  in  its  earnest  solemnity 
and  depth  ! Heaven  lies  over  him  wheresoever  he 
goes  or  stands  on  earth  ; making  all  the  earth  a 
mystic  temple  to  him,  the  earth’s  business  all  a kind 
of  worship.  Glimpses  of  bright  creatures  flash  in 
the  common  sunlight  ; angels  yet  hover  doing  God’s 
messages  among  men  ; that  rainbow  was  set  in  the 
clouds  by  the  hand  of  God  ! Wonder,  miracle,  en- 
compass the  man  ; he  lives  in  an  element  of 
miracle  ; heaven’s  splendor  over  his  head,  Hell’s 
darkness  under  his  feet.  A great  law  of  duty  high 
as  these  two  infinitudes,  dwarfing  all  else — annihi- 
lating all  else — making  royal  Richard  as  small  as 
peasant  Samson,  smaller  if  need  be.” 

Greater  tribute  no  man  could  give.  Here  is  a 
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hero  far  transcending  the  Napoleon.  But  in 
its  perversity  the  world  never  will  recognize  the 
true  magnanimous  hero.  Tyrant  heroes  have  the 
right  of  way,  but  as  for  Abbot  Samson- — he  is  not  the 
world’s  man.  We  fain  would  follow  up  the  course 
of  Samson,  but  right  in  the  midst  of  his  new  duties 
our  Boswellian  Jocelyn  leaves  him,  without  an- 
other syllable  either  of  his  fortune  or  his  end.  We 
watch  eagerly  the  last  strokes  of  his  pen  describing 
his  departure  for  King  Richard,  when  he  stops  short 
and  launches  him  headlong  into  eternity. 

As  for  Carlyle  and  his  influence,  it  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  essay  to  show  whether  or  not  there  are 
Samsons  to-day  in  the  world  and  religion  is  dead. 
Carlyle  maintained  there  was  not,  that  the  church 
has  the  arrow  in  her  bosom  and  will  not  last  long. 
But  the  Church,  divine  in  her  origin  and  divine 
likewise  in  her  life  and  mission,  must  fulfill  the  di- 
vine promise,  and  therefore  be  and  labor  even  to 
the  “consummation  of  the  world.” 

L.  Louis  Tracey,  ’95. 


£ lit  gtosc  l^ltstlquc. 


Hatons-nous,  chers  amis,  vers  la  chapelle  benie 
De  la  Vierge,  avec  fleurs  et  lumieres; 

Car,  d6ja  nous  voyons  au  lointain  horizon 
De  l’aurore  rose  les  lueurs  premieres: 

Cherchons-nous  son  sanctuaire! 

La  rosde  fait  dclore  dans  les  royaumes  de  Flore 
Les  roses  dans  l’ete  et  les  lys; 

Et  les  airs  parfumes  des  pres  et  vall6es 
Resonnent  des  voix  d’oiseaux  ravies 
Chantant  l’hymne  de  l’univers. 

C’est  ainsi,  qu’aujourd’hui,  dont  1’aurore  ddja  luit 
Dans  les  jardins  du  Bel  Amour, 

Nous  semerons  les  Av6s  qui  sitot  sont  changdes 
En  roses  immortelles  pour  toujours. 

Que  ces  lys  si  pures  de  Marie,  sans  souillure, 

Prennent  racine  ici-bas  dans  nos  coeurs: 

Avec  roses  enlac6es  que  ces  fleurs  donnent  accds 
A nos  ames  aux  celestes  bonheurs! 

Comme  ces  oiseaux  ravis,  que  nos  ames  attendries 
Proclament  les  louanges  de  Marie  ; 

Qu’elle  entende  nos  voeux,  qu’elle  nous  ouvre  les  ceiux, 
Qu’elle  nous  recpoive  dans  la  Sainte  Patrie! 

Et  Toi,  douce  Vierge-M6re,  entend-tu  les  prieres 
De  nous  jeunes  Collegiens  de  Saint  Jean; 

Que  ta  main  nous  benisse  et  que  ton  divin  Fils 
Soit  le  theme  hternel  de  nos  chants. 

Secourez-nous,  sainte  Reine! 

llfiotriuyou  Intsp  fj/xwv  ~(uv  vov  u.pu.p~(i)X<u'j 
Montre-toi  la  Mere  du  Bel  Amour: 

Aaips  Mapla,  UapOlvos  Ay  la. 

Voila  le  cri  de  nos  cceurs  toujours. 

Je  vous  salue,  douce  Souveraine!! 

PuiLir  Paulding  Brant,  ’97. 


Urgant's  Relief. 


HIS  most  modern  perhaps  of  all  our  poets, 
seems  to  have  chosen  as  subjects  for  his 
poems  those  which  afford  ample  facilities 
for  the  display  of  religious  feeling.  This 
is  evident  in  the  best  of  his  poems  ; as,  To  a Water- 
fowl,  Mary  Magdalen,  The  Love  of  God,  and  many 
others  ; and  though  his  poems  lack  the  intensity  of 
feeling  common  to  thoroughly  religious  writers, 
yet,  whenever  any  mention  of  the  Creator  occurs,  it 
is  made  with  the  greatest  reverence  and  humility, 
and  one  cannot  help  noticing,  while  reading  his 
poems  how  frequently  such  mention  is  made.  For 
instance  in  ‘ The  Ages,’  he  speaks  of — 

— “The  merciful  One  who  stamped  our  race 
With  His  own  image.” 

And  in  his  Hymn  to  Death,  he  exclaims  : 

— “ Deliverer ! 

God  hath  anointed  thee  to  free  the  oppressed, 

And  crush  the  oppressor.” 

Again  in  his  Mary  Magdalen  : 

“ Thou  didst  kneel  down  to  Him  who  came  from  heaven.” 

And  ‘ To  a Waterfowl  : ’ 

“ There  is  a Power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast, 

The  desert  and  illimitable  air, 

Lone  wandering  but  not  lost.” 

If  throughout  the  various  labors  of  his  career  of 
over  sixty  years  in  the  literary  world,  we  found  but 
a few  mentions  of  a Divine  Being,  we  could  not 
reasonably  be  sure,  on  such  weak  and  yielding  evi- 
dence, of  any  religious  tendency  on  his  part.  But 
the  fact  that  his  poems  are  most  plentifully  sprinkled 
with  such  allusions,  argues  strongly  for  his  belief  in 
God — the  moral  principle  promoting  the  utterance 
of  religious  thoughts,  which  are  commendable  in  him 
since  so  many  other  learned  men  of  his  day  were 
utterly  devoid  of  them.  The  very  words  in  which 
they  are  clothed,  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
brought  out,  both  seem  to  prove  conclusively  his  be- 
lief in  a Deity,  whatever  might  be  the  development 
of  his  creed. 

He  recognizes  the  creative  power  of  God  in  the 
lines  from  the  Forest  Hymn  : 

— “ Father,  Thy  hand 
Hath  reared  these  venerable  columns,  Thou 
Didst  weave  this  verdant  roof.  Thou  didst  look  down 
Upon  the  naked  earth,  and  forthwith,  rose 
All  these  fair  ranks  of  trees.” 

And  he  beautifully  expresses  the  hope  of  future 
reward,  as  follows  : 

“ The  Power,  who  pities  man,  has  shown 
A blessing  for  the  eyes  that  weep. 
****** 
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For  God  has  marked  each  sorrowing  day 
And  numbered  every  secret  tear, 

And  heaven’s  long  age  of  bliss  shall  pay 
For  all  his  children  suffer  here.” 

Although  he  regularly  attended  the  Unitarian 
Church,  he  firmly  believed  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 
This  he  showed  in  a preface  to  a friend’s  work — 
Thoughts  on  the  Religious  Life  ; he  says  : 

“ I cannot  but  lament 'the  tendency  of  the  time, 
encouraged  by  some  in  the  zealous  prosecution  of 
science,  to  turn  its  attention  from  the  teachings  of 
the  Gospel,  from  the  beautiful  example  ofChrist’s  life, 
anti  the  supremely  excellent  precepts  which  He  gave 
to  His  disciples,  and  the  people  who  resorted  to  hear 
Him. 

* * * * * * 

In  view  of  the  life,  the  teachings,  the  labors  and 
sufferings  of  the  Blessed  Jesus,  there  can  be  no  ad- 
miration too  profound,  no  love  too  warm,  no  grati- 
tude too  deep,  of  which  he  is  not  justly  the  object.  It 
is  with  sorrow  that  I see  my  love  is  so  cold,  and  my 
gratitude  so  inadequate.  It  is  with  sorrow  that  I 
see  any  attempt  to  put  aside  His  teachings  as  a delu- 
sion, to  turn  men’s  eyes  from  His  example,  to  meet 
the  story  of  His  life  with  doubt  and  denial.”  Now  he 
who  thus  speaks  of  Jesus  and  calls  him  ‘Blessed’ 
must  surely  look  upon  him  as  more  than  man. 

In  several  of  a series  of  letters  to  the  Post  he 
severely  maligned  the  Catholic  Church  in  Mexico. 
But,  excepting  this  case,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
any  one  to  tell,  even  after  a very  careful  reading  of 
his  works,  with  which  denomination  of  Christians, 
he  was  most  at  variance,  with  which  in  sympathy. 
To  conclude  we  can  best  use  the  words  of  one  of  his 
biographers  and  commentators  : 

“ Behind  all  phenomena  he  saw  the  spiritual  forces 
that  shaped  them,  and  beneath  every  form  of  loveli- 
ness, he  perceived  the  sustaining  framework  of  a 
moral  purpose.  He  loved  the  natural  world,  but 
he  worshipped  its  Author.  Nature  seemed  to  him 
not  only  a benefactress,  but  a teacher  ; and  not  a 
teacher  of  philosophy  merely,  but  of  divinity.” 

John  T.  Delaney,  ’97. 


% SUoQvaphkal  ^tudy. 


AUGUSTUS. 

“ Temptanda  via  est  qua  me  quoque  possim 
Tollers  Irumo  victorque  viriutn  volitare  per  ora.” 

HEN  we  look  at  the  age  of  Augustus  and 
consider  the  importance  which  it  holds  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  both  on  account 
of  the  illustrious  characters  it  brought 
forth  and  the  important  events  which  were  enacted, 
we  may  well  find  some  interest  in  the  man,  who  gave 
his  name  to  so  remarkable  a period  in  Roman  history. 


Nephew  of  Caesar,  Augustus  was  but  a mere  youth 
studying  Rhetoric  in  Greece,  when  his  uncle  was 
assassinated.  Immediately  repairing  to  Rome,  he 
there  placed  himself  before  the  people  as  the  adopted 
son  of  Caesar,  and,  by  his  affable  manners  and  zeal 
for  the  public  welfare  he  soon  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  a considerable  force. 

Antony  was  at  this  time  the  most  powerful  man  in 
Rome.  He  was  both  consul  and  leader  of  Caesar’s 
veteran  legions.  Lepidus  was  also  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  number  of  troops,  but  his  character  was 
weak,  and  he  was  not,  therefore,  a match  for  either 
of  his  more  powerful  rivals.  But  Antony  gradually 
estranged  many  from  him  by  his  licentiousness, 
while  his  younger  rival  was  forging  the  sword  of  his 
annihilation.  Antony,  Augustus  and  Lepidus  met, 
divided  the  Roman  world  between  them,  and  drew 
up  a proscription  list,  which  contained  even  some 
of  the  intimate  friends  of  the  Triumvirs.  Such  was 
the  cruelty  of  Augustus,  that  he  is  said  to  have  been 
responsible  for  the  death  of  two  thousand  knights 
and  three  hundred  senators. 

Not  long  after,  the  feeble  Lepidus  was  defeated  at 
the  hands  of  Augustus,  and  now  his  only  rival  was 
Antony.  The  people,  becoming  enraged  because 
Antony  adopted  Grecian  habits,  which  were  at  that 
time  particularly  hateful  to  them,  gave  their  un- 
divided support  to  Augustus.  But  there  was  still  in 
Rome  hope  for  Antony  if  he  would  only  awake  from 
his  lethargy.  Here  the  untiring  energy  and  persever- 
ance of  Augustus  were  shown,  while  Antony  frittered 
away  his  time  in  Egypt.  A favorite  with  his  soldiers, 
they  clamored  in  vain  for  his  presence,  and  under  his 
leadership  would  brave  anything.  Too  late  did  he 
see  his  error,  and  the  world  beheld  his  defeat  and 
ignominious  flight  with  Cleopatra  at  Actium,  while 
his  faithful  legions  found  no  opportunity  to  display 
their  valor. 

Hitherto  the  career  of  Augustus  had  been  one  of 
injustice,  cruelty  and  violence.  Now  comes  a most 
extraordinary  change  in  the  conduct  of  Augustus. 
Having  no  rival  to  fear,  henceforth  the  greatest 
moderation  and  mildness  characterized  his  govern- 
ment. Step  by  step  he  took  every  officer  of  State, 
until  he  had  completed  the  cycle  of  his  functions  as 
monarch  of  Rome.  But  having  the  example  ot 
Csesar  before  him,  he  was  careful  not  to  select  any 
title  which  might  prove  obnoxious  to  the  people. 
Propitiating  them  by  his  presents  and  games  for 
their  amusement,  embellishing  the  city,  receiving  the 
petitions  of  even  the  lowest  of  his  subjects,  he  quickly 
caused  himself  to  be  universally  beloved.  Under  him 
the  provinces  first  tasted  the  sweets  of  peace,  and  he 
made  it  his  special  object  to  visit  them  and  enact 
laws  for  their  welfare  He  used  to  wonder  how 
Alexander  could  fear  he  would  have  nothing  to  do, 
when  there  were  no  more  nations  to  conquer,  as  if  it 
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were  not  a greater  task  to  govern  a vast  empire  than 
to  conquer  it.  He  was  not  a warrior  by  taste  or  in- 
clination, and  it  was  only  from  the  necessity  of  ac- 
complishing his  ambitious  designs,  and  of  raising 
himself  to  that  high  rank  which  he  attained,  that  he 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  youth  in  arms. 

Under  his  patronage  Rome  saw  the  period  of  its 
greatest  literary  activity.  His  generosity  toward 
Horace  and  Virgil,  these  poets  amply  repaid  by  con- 
secrating their  genius  to  the  advancement  of  his  ideas 
of  empire.  Doubtless  he  owed  much  to  the  friend- 
ship of  Agrippa,  who  assisted  him  greatly  in  subju- 
gating his  enemies  and  in  governing  the  provinces, 
and  who  was  second  only  to  his  friend  in  power. 
Maecenas,  too,  was  ever  his  counsellor  and  carried 
out  his  wishes  in  affairs  of  State  with  the  greatest  ex- 
actness. The  self  reliance  of  Augustus  was  justified 
by  his  success,  and  the  happiness  which  the  Romans 
enjoyed  under  him  made  amends  for  their  loss  of 
liberty.  Several  times  did  he  feign  a desire  of  abdi- 
cating the  authority  of  government,  and  then  yielded 
to  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends  or  the  clamorings 
of  the  people. 

Of  all  his  virtues,  prudence  held  incontestably  the 
first  place  and  was  his  chief  characteristic.  Moderate 
in  private  life,  simple,  even  negligent  in  dress,  he  at 
all  times  strove  to  be  in  his  habits  and  demeanor  on 
an  equal  footing  with  his  subjects.  Mildness  and 
severity  were  pictured  in  his  looks  and  his  eyes  were 
so  piercing  as  to  dazzle  those  whom  he  looked  at 
He  was  what  is  generally  considered  a handsome 
man,  and  though  rather  short  in  stature,  was  well 
proportioned.  He  had  a very  delicate  constitution 
and  was  at  the  point  of  death  on  several  occasions. 

During  the  forty-five  years  of  his  reign  the  most 
profound  peace  reigned  throughout  the  empire,  the 
arms  of  Rome  were  universally  respected,  and  the 
temple  of  Janus  was  closed  for  the  first  time  in  three 
hundred  years.  After  nearly  one  hundred  years  of 
civil  war,  we  may  judge  how  acceptable  this  peace 
was  to  the  Romans,  ami  how  much  they  regretted 
the  death  of  him  under  whom  it  was  inaugurated. 

Peter  A.  Meagher,  ’98. 


21  vo  tunics. 

T is  an  interesting  fact,  most  apparent  to 
the  student  of  history,  that  nearly  every 
land  has  its  traditions  about  certain 
strange  beings  or  persons,  if  we  may 
designate  them  as  such,  who  are  supposed  to  in- 
habit  the  different  countries  and  are  believed  to  en- 
tertain feelings  more  or  less  hostile  or  friendly  to 
the  people  of  the  localities  in  which  they  dwell.  The 
character  of  these  beings  varies  more  or  less  with 
the  characters  and  customs  of  the  people  among 


whom  they  are  said  to  exist.  As  a consequence  we 
have  them  variously  described  and  named  by 
writers  who  give  the  traditions  about  these  queer 
beings  as  they  are  found  in  different  lands  and  even 
in  different  localities  of  the  same  country.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  names  of  such  beings  as  Fairies, 
Hobgoblins,  Elves,  Water-sprites,  and  Witches,  are 
well  known  to  every  reader. 

The  Scotch  are  one  of  the  most  superstitious 
peoples  in  this  regard,  and  their  domestic  history  is 
filled  with  traditions  and  stories  of  strange  people. 
Among  the  many  kinds  of  queer  characters  they 
offer  us,-  the  Brownies  hold  a conspicuous  place. 
These  strange  people,  if  we  may  trust  one  of  their 
historians  are  “personages  of  small  stature, 
wrinkled  visage,  covered  with  short  curly  brown 
hair,  and  wearing  a brown  hair  mantle  and  hood. 
Their  residence  is  the  hollow  of  an  old  tree,  a 
ruined  castle,  or  the  abode  of  man.  They  are  at- 
tached to  particular  families  with  whom  they  have 
been  known  to  reside,  even  for  centuries,  threshing 
the  corn,  cleaning  the  house,  and  doing  everything 
done  by  their  Northern  and  English  brethren.”  In 
these  strange  beings  the  good  countryfolk  of  Scot- 
land believed  so  implicitly,  and  were  so  firmly  con- 
vinced of  their  power  to  aid  them,  that  they  strove 
to  win  the  favor  of  the  Brownies  by  allotting  them 
a certain  portion  of  their  choicest  wheat  and  grain, 
as  well  as  the  first  wine  obtained  from  the  press. 
And  since  these  little  creatures  were  considered 
wicked  by  nature,  and  enemies  of  all  holiness,  the 
poor  people  were  more  eager  in  striving  to  gain 
their  good-will,  for  fear  these  little  sprites  might 
work  them  untold  harm. 

Such  were  these  queer  little  beings  as  the  Scotch 
folk  pictured  them  to  their  imagination,  and  as  they 
were  believed  to  exist  in  nearly  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  their  land.  So  too,  until  late  years,  were 
they  known  to  inhabitants  of  other  countries,  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  learn  these  stories  of 
Scottish  superstition.  But  a few  years  ago  an 
American  story-writer  for  children,  hit  upontheidea 
of  taking  the  Brownies  as  the  subjects  and  heroes 
of  his  tales.  His  success  in  this  undertaking  is  now 
known  to  nearly  every  boy  and  girl,  and,  we  might 
almost  say,  to  nearly  every  individual  in  America. 
This  writer,  while  retaining  the  general  actions  of 
the  character  of  a Brownie,  gives  him  in  his  stories 
broader  fields  for  the  performance  of  his  strange 
antics,  and  describes  the  doings  of  these  funny  little 
creatures,  in  such  a half-humorous  half-serious  way, 
that  his  little  readers  are  captivated,  and  never  seem 
to  tire  of  these  novel  tales. 

Lastly  this  popular  writer  has  carried  his  ideas  a 
step  further,  and  dramatized  his  stories  of  the 
Brownies.  Aided  by  the  many  resources  and  con- 
trivances of  the  modern  stage,  he  has  been  enabled 
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to  present  to  the  view  of  the  children  and  grown-up 
people  of  New  York,  real  live  representations  of 
Brownies,  dancing  about  upon  the  stage,  as  natur- 
ally as  though  they  were  still  secure  in  the  hidden 
nooks  of  their  Scottish  home.  The  success  of  the 
Brownies  in  the  drama  has  been  as  pronounced  as  it 
ever  was  in  story,  and  in  this  new  departure  we  must 
acknowledge  these  funny  little  people  have  added 
another  victory  to  their  long  line  of  conquests. 

Jos.  F.  Daulton,  1900. 

jiflttal ity  gay. 

HE  Sodalists  of  Fordham  College  are 
ever  anxious  for  the  return  of  the  Sec- 
ond of  February,  a day  on  which  they 
offer  to  the  patroness  of  their  Sodality 
their  best  tokens  of  honor.  This  custom  of  annually 
celebrating  this  day  which  is  called  Sodality  Day, 
is  one  of  Fordham’s  oldest,  and,  be  it  said  to  her 
honor,  is  peculiarly  Fordham’s  both  in  its  origin  and 
in  its  observance. 

♦ 

If  in  former  years  the  Sodalists  rendered  them- 
selves pleasing  to  Mary  by  striving  to  honor  her  in 
an  especial  manner  on  this  day,  surely  the  Mother 
Immaculate  must  have  smiled  on  the  Sodalists  of 
’94-95.  Nor  are  the  Virgin’s  smiles  to  be  claimed 
by  the  Sodalists  only,  for  all  the  students  in  accord- 
ance with  custom,  received  Holy  Communion  in 
commemoration  of  her  feast. 

The  principal  entertainment  of  the  day  was  the 
Literary  Academy  by  members  of  the  Sodality, 
which  took  place  at  5.30  P.M.  The  programme  was 
excellent  and  will  speak  for  itself.  A notable 
feature  of  the  entertainment  was  the  singing  by  the 
college  choir  led  by  its  director,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  beautiful  English  versions  of  the 
songs  of  the  evening.  The  soloists,  Messrs.  R.  O. 
Hughes,  J.  D.  McCarthy,  and  John  Atkinson  were 
in  good  voice  and  delighted  all  by  their  artistic 
singing. 

The  closing  scene  of  this  eventful  day  was  the 
reception  of  the  postulants  into  the  Sodality.  At 
7.45  P.M.  all  entered  the  chapel  where  the  postu- 
lants read  their  act  of  consecration  to  the  Blessed 
Queen  of  Heaven,  and  received  from  the  hands  of 
Rev.  Father  Rector,  assisted  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Mahony, 
S.J  , Moderator  of  the  Society,  a certificate  of  ad- 
mission. After  this  ceremony  Rev.  Father  Rector 
spoke  a few  words  to  the  late  postulants  endeavor- 
ing to  cause  all  to  appreciate  the  honor  conferred 
on  them  of  being  made  members  of  the  Sodality, 
and  to  impress  on  their  minds  the  obligation  en- 
joined on  them  of  setting  good  example  to  all  by 
leading  lives  worthy  of  Sodalists.  After  this  little 
ferverino  followed  Benediction  of  the  Most  Blessed 
Sacrament.  Chas.  A.  J.  Rice,  ’95. 


PROGRAMME. 

PART  FIRST. 

Piano  Duet,  March,  .....  Berg 
R.  E.  Shields,  ’98,  and  H.  G.  Shields,  ’99. 
Salutation,  ...  L.  Louis  Tracey,  ’95 

Our  Lady  of  Liesse,  Poem,  - - William  M.  Boyle,  ’95 

Our  Lady  of  Guadaloupe,  Ballad,  - Richard  O.  Hughes,  ’98 
Duet  and  Chorus,  “Immaculate,”  ...  Hermann 
R.  O.  Hughes,  ’98,  and  J.  D.  McCarthy,  ’96. 
Portraiture  of  “Mary’s  Mother-Love,”  from  Aubrey  De 

Vere,  Essay,  - - - Francis  O’Neill,  Jr.,  ’97 

Dedication  of  the  U.  S.  to  the  Immaculate  Conception, 

Two  Sonnets,  - - John  Atkinson,  ’97 

PART  SECOND. 

Duet,  “Ave  Maria,”  ...  Violin  and  Piano 

J.  M.  McDonnell  and  M.  W.  Clarke. 

uXaips  d'i  vj~  rj  ydpa  iTiM/jipsif  Poem,  - John  T.  Delaney,  ’97 
Trio,  “ Morning  Star,”  ....  Hermann 
J.  D.  McCarthy  and  J.  Atkinson; 

A.  Marran  and  J.  O’Kane; 

C.  P.  Carr,  and  G.  Barry. 

A Scene  from  Homer,  “A Christian  Interpretation,”  Essay, 

T.  J.  Boyle,  ’95 

La  Rose  Mystique,  Poem,  - - P.  Paulding  Brant,  ’97 

Duet  and  Chorus,  “ Our  Lady  of  Victories,” 

J.  Atkinson  and  R.  O.  Hughes 
Carmen  Parthenium,  - - N.  Trigant  Burrow,  ’95 

Our  Lady’s  Knight,  Poem,  - - Edward  M.  Hayes,  ’95 

Magnificat,  - - Grand  Chorus  by  whole  College 


f^tthcv  (Qulvli's  %nst  ^Jcnus. 


“ Suscipe,  Domine,  universam  libertatem  meam.” 

ARLY  risers  on  Friday  April  15,  1541,  at 
Rome  might  have  descried  in  the  grey 
of  the  morning  a little  band  of  men — 
but  six  in  number — wending  toward  the 
little  basilica  of  St.  Paul-Beyond-the-Walls.  A 
noble  coterie  they  were,  men  whose  lives  and  works 
have  exercised  a most  salutary  and  blessed  influence 
on  the  history  of  the  centuries  that  have  passed 
since  that  memorable  day.  They  were  St.  Ignatius 
and  his  illustrious  confreres  of  the  Company  of  Jesus. 
The  Saint  had  long  since  gathered  his  followers 
into  some  semblance  of  an  organization,  and  but  a 
few  days  before  had  been  elected  General — an  office 
for  which,  though  it  but  ill  accorded  with  his  inclina- 
tions, he  was  eminently  qualified.  They  had  re- 
paired to  St.  Paul’s-Beyond-the-Walls  to  make 
their  solemn  profession,  or  as  custom  in  the  Society 
subsequently  styled  it,  “their  last  vows.” 

We  who  are  pursuing  our  studies  under  the  able 
and  tender  tutelage  of  the  Society  consummated  on 
the  occasion  I have  referred  to,  must  revert  in  fancy 
to  that  scene  with  feelings  of  the  liveliest  gratitude 
and  interest.  And  this  comes  home  to  us  the  more 
forcibly  by  reason  of  a similar  scene  which  we  were 
privileged  to  witness  on  the  feast  of  the  Purification. 
On  that  beautiful  feast  of  our  Lady,  the  respected 
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Vice-President  of  the  college,  Father  Quirk,  pro- 
nounced his  last  vows.  It  was  a most  solemn  and 
impressive  ceremony,  yet  simple  withal  and  in  no 
wise  commensurate  in  outward  seeming  with  the 
heroic  grandeur  of  the  act.  Rev.  Father  Rector 
said  the  mass,  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  S.J.,  and  Mr.  J.  J. 
Neary,  S.J.,  acting  as  acolytes.  Father  Quirk  was 
present  kneeling  on  a prie-dieu  within  the  sanctuary. 
At  the  communion  he  knelt  at  the  foot  of  the  altar, 
and  in  a clear,  ringing  voice  read  the  words  that 
separated  him  entirely  from  things  of  earth  and  de- 
voted his  life,  in  the  full  flush  and  promise  of  man- 
hood to  the  service  of  the  Lord  God.  As  the  awful 
Voveo  was  pronounced  a hush  fell  upon  the  students 
assembled,  and  all  felt,  even  the  youngest,  that  a 
scene  of  sublimest  heroism  was  enacting.  Father 
Quirk  then  received  Holy  Communion.  Thus  sim- 
ply and  quietly  was  the  consecration  of  a life  to 
God  consummated.  The  New-Professed  received 
many  testimonials  of  good  will  and  congratulation, 
among  others  a beautifully  bound. breviary  from  the 
class  of  ’95. 

John  F.  McLaughlin,  ’96. 


A.  n.  D.  G. 
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W.  M.  Boyle,  J.  T.  B.  Fisher,  E.  M.  LAmb, 
N.  T.  Burrow,  J.  H.  Fisher,  J.  J.  O’Rourke,  i 
J.  J.  Dockry,  E.  M.  Hayes,  C.  A.  Rice, 

L.  L.  Tracey,  j 
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JAMES  MAHER,  ’93. 

WAS  with  a mingled  feeling  of  sorrow 
and  joy  that  we  heard  of  the  death  of 
James  Maher,  a graduate  of  the  class  of 
ninety  three  ; sorrow  to  know  that  so 
true  a mother  had  lost  so  noble  a son  ; joy  to 
realize  that  his  sufferings  were  over  and  that  he 
was  reunited  to  his  Creator.  The  five  years  which 
he  spent  at  Fordham  endeared  him  to  his  com- 
panions, as  a gentle,  happy  boy  ; and  to  his  pro- 
fessors, as  a most  promising  and  painstaking  stu- 
dent. To  those  students  of  St.  John’s  of  to-day 
who  never  heard  his  gentle  voice,  nor  enjoyed  his 
ready  wit,  suffice  it  is  to  say,  that  his  life  here  was 
a truly  model  one.  And  though  afflicted  with  many 
physical  sufferings,  he  always  preserved  a happy 
disposition  and  was  ever  mindful  of  the  welfare  of 
others.  May  his  afflicted  mother  be  comforted  in 
her  sorrow  by  the  thought  that  his  life  was  so  good 
and  true,  his  sufferings  so  intense  that  death  came 
as  the  cessation  of  pain  and  the  commencement  of 
true  happiness. 

“ O sainted  spirit,  genial  soul, 

Rest  now  thy  work  is  o’er, 

In  many  a heart  thou  wilt  live  long, 

In  one,  for  evermore.” 

J.  A.  F.,  ’96. 


4&csoUvtions  of  (Condolence. 


WhEREAS:  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  take 
unto  Himself  Mr.  Francis  O’Neill,  and 

WHEREAS:  Mr.  O’Neill  was  the  beloved  father  of 
our  dear  classmate  Francis  O’Neill,  be  it 

Resolved  : That  we,  the  members  of  the  class  of 
’96,  Fordham  College,  do  extend  to  our  bereaved 
classmate  our  deep  sympathy  in  his  great  sorrow  ; 
be  it  further 

Resolved  : That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
suitably  engrossed  and  presented  to  our  dear  class- 
mate, and  his  sorrowing  mother,  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  that  a copy  be  inserted  in  the  FORD- 
HAM Monthly. 


Rev.  Patrick  Quill,  S.J.,  Professor. 


A.  L.  Boylan, 

John  J.  Dyer, 
Morris  Clarke, 
Chas.  W.  Sinnott, 
R.  C.  Mitchell, 

Thos. 


John  F.  McLaughlin, 
Thoimas  J.  Calkins, 
John  D.  McCarthy, 

N.  J.  Delehanty, 
Joseph  A.  Farrell, 

E.  Shea. 
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February,  1895. 


OR  some  time  past  we  have  noticed  ac- 
counts in  certain  New  York  papers  pur- 
porting to  tell  what  was  going  on  at  the 
College  ; and  from  unmistakable  indica- 
tions we  concluded  that  such  articles  are  written  by 
some  one  attending  the  College.  Now,  the  writing 
up  of  our  doings  here  for  publication  everyone  will 
concede  is  a laudable  task  and  bespeaks  much  enter- 
prise and  interest  in  the  College,  provided  a just  and 
accurate  description  is  made  by  them.  But  exag- 
gerated statements  such  as  lately  appeared  everyone 
with  truth  and  justice  at  heart  will  condemn.  And 
we  now  most  vigorously  protest  against  it.  Doubt- 
less these  reports  were  not  intended  to  work  any 
harm  ; nevertheless  remarks  have  been  made  about 
Base  Ball  and  Athletics  which  were  so  incorrect  that 
if  they  had  any  effect  at  all,  it  could  not  in  the  least 
be  for  our  benefit.  Let  the  accounts  of  our  transac- 
tions be  more  reliable. 

* * 

* 

Examinations — ominous  clouds  that  awhile  ago 
loomed  dark,  minatory,  and  dreadful  over  our  heads 
have  passed  away.  Once  more  we  live  beneath  a 
peaceful  sky.  Those  who  are  regarded  as  prophetic 
seers  interpreted  the  signs  as  presaging  rather  a 
severe  storm.  But,  now  that  it  has  spent  its  fury, 
we  are  disposed  to  look  around  and  say  that  it  was 
not  so  bad  after  all,  that  our  fears  were  mostly  those 
of  anticipation  ; yet  withal  the  experience  is  suffi- 
cient to  persuade  one  he  had  better  gather  in  his 

goods  from  exposure  and  prepare  in  good  time. 

* * 

* 


1 1 

It  is  gratifying  to  notice  the  additional  vim  put 
into  the  elections  this  term.  The  canvassing  was 
shrewdly  managed,  the  procedure  gentlemanly  and 
the  elections  themselves  exciting  and  satisfactory. 
However  just  in  this  matter  there  is  one  thing  con- 
spicuous and  unusual  which  we  must  condemn,  and 
that  is  what  may  be  termed  self-canvassing.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  grossly  un-Fordhamlike  and  so  far 
from  being  considered  favorable  was  formerly  looked 
upon  as  very  objectionable  in  anyone  who  was  guilty 
of  it.  This  canvassing  should  be  managed  by  some 
one  other  than  the  aspiring  candidate.  For  it  is 
embarrassing,  to  say  the  least,  for  an  uninitiated 
voter  to  be  confronted  by  an  office-seeker  and  asked 
to  vote  for  him. 


|lotcs  by  the  xlc&ay. 


MONG  our  advertisements  and  lying  in 
the  middle  of  a page,  is  one  which  tells 
of  St.  Joseph’s  Institute  for  the  improved 
instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes.  I'he  quiet, 
modest  lines  call  attention  to  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful institutionsjn  the  City  or  State  of  New  York. 
We  would  like  to  have  space  enough  to  say  all  we 
could  and  all  we  know  about  the  admirable  care 
which  is  taken  of  the  children  entrusted  to  the  de- 
voted ladies  who  are  in  charge,  and  about  the 
wonderful  results  they  achieve.  A visit  to  the  In- 
stitute would  reveal  a home  full  of  happy,  bright, 
intelligent  children.  Looking  upon  them  no  one 
would  suppose  for  a moment  that  they  are  deprived 
of  any  of  their  faculties.  In  the  New  York  Freemans 
Journal  for  February  2d  there  is  an  article  entitled 
“ Our  Deaf  Mutes,”  containing  “ an  appeal  in  behalf 
of  those  afflicted  children  of  silence  ” which  we  hope 
will  find  a response  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  the 
Monthly’s  readers. 


We  were  getting  weary  waiting  for  the  second 
volume  of  the  Standard  Dictionary  when  news  came 
that  it  was  on  the  way.  We  shall  have  a procession 
of  Walkers  and  Worcesters  and  Websters  to  greet 
the  new  comer,  and  if  it  does  not  feel  and  under- 
stand how  welcome  it  is  it  will  not  be  for  want  of 
words. 

*  *  * 


We  have  been  in  Fordham  for  some  years  and 
have  been  present  at  many  academies  in  honor  of 
Our  Lady  on  Sodality  Day,  but  we  never  saw  any 
more  interesting  nor  more  devotional  that  that  of 
February  2d.  The  musical  director  by  the  merest 
chance  came  across  a collection  of  hymns  by 
Father  Hermann,  known  in  religion  as  Father  An- 
drew of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  It  proved  most 
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valuable  and  opportune  and  went  far  towards 
making  Sodality  Day  the  success  it  was. 

* * 

On  February  22nd  there  is  to  be  a Literary  Acad- 
emy in  honor  of  George  Washington  and  the  patriots 
of  the  Revolution.  We  may  look  for  something  ex- 
ceeding fine,  seeing  that  this  is  a new  departure,  and 
takes  the  place  of  the  Dramatic  Entertainment  usual 
on  this  occasion. 


Wiith  ©uv  ffviemls. 


R.  D.  HANRAHAN,  ’89,  of  Portchester, 
dropped  in  to  see  us  lately  and  was  de- 
lighted with  his  visit.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Dennis  Harrington  who 
was  here  with  us  on  Third  and  Second  some  years 
ago.  Dennis  was  a singer  in  those  days  but  whether 
or  not  he  has  put  this  talent  to  the  good  use  he  has 
put  so  many  others  or  whether  he  has  buried  it  for 
safe-keeping  we  know  not — he  did  not  sing  for  us. 

— Rev.  Father  Lehy,  Minister  and  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  made  his  retreat  here  in  the  early  part  of 
January. 

—Mr.  John  J.  Sullivan,  ’92,  of  Jersey  City,  spent  a 
Sunday  with  us  not  long  ago.  John  takes  great  in- 
terest in  all  the  doings  of  Alma  Mater  and  therefore 
his  visits  always  bring  us  pleasure.  He  knows  too 
that  St.  John’s,  Fordham,  is  worth  visiting  even  if 
you  are  not  an  “old  boy,”  and  so  he  never  fails  to 
bring  along  some  of  his  Jersey  friends  to  whom  he 
points  out  the  beauties  he  loves  so  much. 

— Mr.  John  A.  Ryan,  '90,  whose  artistic  work  has 
appeared  in  the  MONTHLY  on  two  several  occasions 
came  to  see  us  during  the  early  days  of  February. 
John  knows  he  is  always  welcome  for  he  has  en- 
deared himself  to  many  more  besides  old  professors 
and  old  classmates. 

— It  was  with  pleasure  that  we  noted  the  presence 
of  J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  Jr.,  ’93,  in  the  College 
Theatre  on  Sodality  Day,  February  2nd.  We  would 
have  given  much  to  see  a number  of  the  “old  boys” 
present,  for  those  who  have  taken  up  the  task  they 
once  found  so  pleasant  of  praising  our  Virgin  Mother 
would  have  made  their  hearts  glow  again  so  well 
and  so  earnestly  did  they  perform  this  filial  duty. 

—Another  silent  figure  was  seen  walking  up  and 
down  under  the  Elms  and  in  answer  to  our  curious 
questioning  we  learned  that  he  was  making  his  re- 
treat and  that  it  was  Father  Wm.  Clark,  Socius  to 
the  Provincial  of  the  Jesuits. 

— Perhaps  the  pleasantest  bit  of  news  that  reached 
us  during  the  month  was  the  ordination  of  Rev. 


Thomas  Carmody.  The  ceremony  took  place 
Christmas  Day  at  Scranton,  Pa.  Father  Tom  is 
teaching  in  the  college  that  has  lately  been  started 
there.  But  there  is  a two  months’  break  in  the 
teacher's  life  and  we  hope  this  teacher  will  find  his 
way  to  the  scene  of  former  labors. 

— Another  name  that  is  linked  somehow  with  that 
of  Father  Carmody  has  been  heard  around  here 
lately;  it  is  Mr.  Peter  Comerford’s.  Pete,  as  we  must 
affectionately  call  him,  is  studying  Theology  at  the 
Seminary  in  Baltimore.  If  he  succeeds  as  we  wish 
him  to,  then  he  will  be  a bigger  man  than  ever  he 
was. 

— Mr.  Thos.  B.  Shea,  ’88,  did  not  come  to  us,  but 
we  know  that  he  is  well  and  has  lost  not  a whit  of 
his  interest  in  Alma  Mater . He  claims  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  to  put  into  practice  the  suggestion 
made  by  Mr.  Chas.  Marrin,  ’57,  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Alumni.  He  has  sent  us  a promising  young 
fellow  named  Michael  Donnelly.  If  each  member  of 
the  Alumni,  who  has  the  opportunity,  did  the  same, 
our  numbers  would  reach  five  hundred  in  a month. 


£lie  ‘SSI cai;  of  the  Debuting  Society. 


HE  first  debate  of  the  year  was  held  on 
Oct.  21,  ’94,  the  subject  being,  “Re- 
solved: That  the  non-elective  System 
of  Classical  Education  is  the  best.” 
Messrs.  John  D.  McCarthy  and  A.  L.  Boylan  spoke 
for  the  affirmative,  with  Messrs.  Chas.  Rice  and  J. 
H.  Fisher  on  the  negative  side.  The  decision  was 
given  to  the  advocates  of  the  non-elective  system. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Dockry  read  an  essay  on  “ Classical 
Education.” 

The  debate  set  down  for  Oct,  28th  was,  “Re- 
solved: That  the  Late  Congress  was  a Failure.”  So 
many  members  manifested  a desire  to  air  their 
views  on  the  matter  that  it  was  decided  to  continue 
the  debate  in  the  following  meeting  on  Nov.  4th. 
Messrs.  Tracy  and  Calkins  defended  the  late  Con- 
gress, with  Messrs.  William  Boyle  and  S.  J.  Cassidy 
on  the  opposition.  The  affirmative  side  received 
the  decision. 

On  Nov.  nth  the  question  for  debate  was  : “Is 
Mr.  Froude  an  Historian  ?”  The  catalogue  showed 
Messrs.  Dockry  and  Farrell  on  the  affirmative,  and 
Messrs.  Burrow  and  Delehanty  on  the  negative. 
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After  an  exciting  debate,  the  Chair  decided  in  favor 
of  the  affirmative.  Mr.  Chas.  Sinnott’s  essay  was 
entitled  “ History  and  the  Historian." 

“ Whether  or  not  a Society  is  Responsible  for  the 
Irregularities  of  Its  Members,”  was  debated  on  Nov. 
1 8th , Messrs.  Edward  Connell  and  John  Dyer  up- 
holding the  affirmative  side,  and  Messrs.  M.  Doran 
and  J.  J.  Kavanagh  opposing  them.  This  evenly 
contested  debate  was  finally  decided  in  favor  of  the 
negative  side.  Mr.  James  McDonald  read  a paper 
on  New  York’s  Police  System. 

On  Nov.  25th  Messrs.  James  Fisher  and  Jas.  Mc- 
Donald on  the  affirmative,  and  Messrs.  E.  M.  Hayes 
and  John  F.  McLaughlin  on  the  negative  side,  de- 
bated the  question  : Should  the  United  States  Sena- 
tors be  Elected  Directly  by  the  People.  The  nega- 
tive side  received  the  well-earned  decision.  Mr. 
A.  L.  Boylan  read  an  essay  entitled,  “ The  United 
States  Senate.” 

The  subject  for  debate  at  the  meeting  of  Dec.  9th 
was,  Resolved  : That  to  Settle  Their  Differences, 
Employers  and  Employees  be  Obliged  to  Resort  to 
Arbitration.”  Messrs.  Chas.  Kane  and  R.  C. 
Mitchell  spoke  in  favor  of  it,  with  Messrs.  A.  L. 
Boylan  and  Francis  O'Neill,  Jr.,  against  it.  The 
Chair  decided  in  favor  of  the  negative.  Mr.  Chas. 
Rice  read  a paper  on  “ Strikes.” 

What  is  known  as  the  “ Philosophers  Debate  ” 
was  held  on  Dec.  16th  in  the  presence  of  the  PMculty 
and  the  members  of  the  University  course.  Lieut. 
Granger  Adams  was  also  present  to  hear  his  cadets 
debate  the  question,  “Should  the  Effective 
Strength  of  the  Army  be  Considerably  Increased  ?” 
Messrs.  L.  Louis  Tracy  and  Chas.  Rice  spoke  in  the 
affirmative.  Messrs.  Daniel  E.  Kiernan  and  John 
O’Rourke  in  the  negative.  After  a lengthy  but  in- 
teresting and  evenly  contested  debate,  in  which  the 
several  speakers  showed  a creditable  knowledge  of 
the  army-strength  of  the  world's  great  powers,  and 
at  the  same  time  clearly  and  forcibly  brought  out 
the  strong  points  of  their  respective  sides,  the  de- 
cision was  given  to  those  who  advocated  the  in- 
crease. 

The  Rev.  Moderator  of  the  Society,  Fr.  Quill, 
S.  J.,  then  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  work  of  the 
term  ; complimented  the  Society  as  a whole,  but 
especially  the  new  members  on  their  progress  in 
debate  ; dwelt  briefly  on  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  it,  thanked  the  visitors  for  their  kind  at- 
tendance, and  thus  the  work  of  the  first  was  ended. 

It  would  require  more  space  than  we  have  at  our 
command,  to  note  in  detail  the  improvement  so 
noticeable  in  the  members  of  this  year’s  Debating 
Society.  In  general  we  see  a gradual  but  marked 
advance  in  every  phase  of  their  work.  Those  who 
showed  talent  and  reflective  study  in  the  persuasive 
art  last  year  have  advanced  to  such  a degree  that, 


*3 

if  not  brilliant,  many  of  them  are  at  least  fluent  and 
ready  speakers.  The  new  members  have,  little  by 
little,  rid  themselves  of  that  self  consciousness  and 
hesitancy  which  marked  their  opening  efforts,  until 
now  we  may  depend  upon  them  for  a well-developed, 
pointed  and  clear  cut  piece  of  argumentation  on  al- 
most every  occasion.  This  sure  and  steady  ad- 
vance along  the  line  of  debate,  but  especially  in 
extempore  speaking  gives  promise  of  good  work 
during  the  remaining  term,  which,  will,  we  hope, 
put  the  members  on  a par  with  the  most  polished 
debaters  that  have  in  time  past  answered  to  the 
roll  call  of  St.  John’s  Debating  Society  at  Fordham. 

Andrew  A.  L.  Boylan,  ’96. 


DRAMATIC  ASSOCIATION. 

— St.  John’s  Dramatic  Association  held  its  first 
meeting  of  the  New  Year,  on  Monday  evening  Feb- 
ruary 4th,  with  Mr.  Brown,  SrJ.,  the  Rev.  Moderator 
occupying  the  chair. 

— The  principal  business  transacted  was  the  elec- 
tion of  the  various  officers  for  the  second  term  of  the 
Scholastic  year  1894-95.  As  a result  of  the  ballot- 
ing, Mr.  John  D.  McCarthy,  ’96  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent, by  a large  majority,  and  Mr.  N.  Trigant  Bur- 
row, ’95,  Vice-President.  The  office  of  Secretary 
will  be  filled  by  Mr.  Maurice  E.  Doran,  ’95,  that  of 
Treasurer  by  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Sinnott,  ’96.  Messrs. 
Daniel  I.  Vaughan,  ’99  and  Richard  C.  Mitchell,  ’96 
were  created  Stage  Manager  and  Property  Manager., 
respectively. 

— Judging  from  the  amount  of  goodwill  and  inter- 
est displayed  by  the  members  of  the  Society,  there 
is  every  reason  for  hoping  that  the  good  work  of  last 
year  will  be  continued,  and  that,  if  possible,  the  ex- 
cellent showing  made  in  the  play  of  “ Damon  and 
Pythias  ” will  be  surpassed. 

— Rumor  has  it,  that  in  the  near  future,  a play  will 
be  given  by  the  Society  which,  if  successful, 
it  is  intended  to  reproduce  in  public.  It  has  not  yet 
been  decided  whether  or  no  this  play  shall  beShaks- 
perian.  J.  A.  WILSON  ’97. 
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FIRST  DIVISION  NOTES. 

— For  a short  time  after  our  return  to  college  it 
looked  as  though  the  winter’s  skating  was  over,  for 
rain,  slush  and  disagreeable  weather  in  general  pre- 
vailed day  after  day.  Then  to  our  joy  clear  and 
frosty  weather  set  in,  bringing  almost  two  weeks  of 
excellent  skating  both  on  the  college  pond  and  on 
the  Bronx.  One  very  fine  day,  Jan.  14th,  the  Rev. 
Vice-  President  very  kindly  granted  us  the  skating 
holiday.  We  feel  bound  to  thank  those  to  whose 
untiring  zeal  we  owe  the  clearing  off  of  the  pond  on 
Jan.  2 1st.  Were  it  not  for  their  foresight  we  would 
have  been  deprived  of  many  an  hour’s  pleasure  and 
enjoyment. 

— The  prospects  for  Base  Ball  this  year  are  ex- 
ceptionally encouraging,  and  if  the  good  will  and 
excellent  spirit  which  now  prevails  on  the  Division 
continues  throughout  the  year,  there  will  be  no 
reason  why  Fordham  should  not  place  in  the  field  a 
very  strong  and  proficient  Base  Ball  team.  The 
candidates  trying  for  the  various  positions  have 
already  begun  light  practice,  preparing  themselves 
for  regular  training  which  commences  at  the  close 
of  the  examination. 

— Our  First  Prefect  has  been  the  recipient  of  the 
grouped  pictures  of  the  graduating  classes  of  ’89,  ’90 
and  ’92  and  will  have  them  hung  up  in  the  refectory 
in  a short  time.  It  is  a good  old  custom  this  of  keep- 
ing before  the  undergraduates  the  pictures  of  their 
predecessors  ; and  we  hope  that  the  present  class  of 
Philosophy,  will  follow  in  the  well  worn  path,  and 
leave  us  a souvenir  which  must  act  as  a stimulus  on 
the  younger  students  to  persevere  to  the  end. 

— The  Sodality  Chapel  has  been  newly  painted 
and  papered,  and  the  work  has  been  very  well  done. 
All  who  have  seen  it  are  greatly  taken  with  it.  We 
tender  our  congratulations  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Society,  Mr.  R.  O.  Hughes  who  by  his  untiring 
efforts  and  whole-souled  interest  has  brought  about 
this  much  needed  improvement. 

— It  is  apparent  to  the  most  indifferent  that  the 
members  of  the  division  do  not  take  the  same 
interest  in  dancing  that  has  prevailed  in  previous 
years,  and  most  noticeably  last  year.  We  hardly 
know  whether  to  attribute  this  to  the  preparations 
for  examinations,  or  to  the  greater  enjoyment  of 
out  door  exercise  which  the  skating  has  afforded. 
Surely  it  is  not  through  the  lack  of  competent 
musicians,  for  we  are  abundantly  supplied  with  ex- 
cellent talent.  Therefore  let  us  see  a revival  of  the 
old  interest  manifested  when  a dance  was  proposed, 
and  we  may  be  granted  many  an  extra  hour  for  this 
graceful  amusement. 

— It  was  with  heartfelt  grief,  that  we  received  the 
sad  news  on  Jan.  20th  of  the  death  of  James  Maher, 
’93.  It  seems  but  a few  months  since  we  met  and 


talked  with  him.  A hard,  earnest  and  persevering 
student,  he  had  the  good  will  of  the  prefects  and  of 
his  companions,  and  he  is  already  enjoying  we  can 
almost  say  the  reward  of  a pure  and  spotless  life. 

— At  a meeting  of  the  Candidates  of  the  Base  Ball 
team  called  especially  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
captain  Mr.  N.  J.  Delahanty,  ’96  was  unanimously 
chosen  to  fill  that  position.  The  division  heartily 
wishes  Mr.  Delahanty  every  success. 

Chas.  W.  Sinnott,  ’96. 


SECOND  DIVISION  NOTES. 

Robora  nec  cuneis  et  olentem  scindere  cedrum, 

Nec  plaustris  cessant  vectare  gementibus  ornos.- — Aineid  xi.,  137. 

— One  by  one  the  giant  maples,  which  lined  the 
side  of  Second  Division  field,  and  which  so  often  cut 
short  the  career  of  a base  hit,  are  falling.  Many 
were  very  desirous  to  show  their  strength  in  hewing 
and  sawing  the  fallen  trees,  but  we  will  not  say 
whether  they  did  this  on  account  of  their  love  of 
labor,  or  whether  there  was  not  another  incentive  to 
all  this  industry. 

— The  election  of  the  officers  of  the  Invincible 
Baseball  Association  for  the  season  of  ’95,  resulted 
as  follows  : President,  John  M.  Wingerter  ; Secre- 
tary, Leo  J.  O'Donovan  ; Treasurer,  Vincent  E. 
Scott  ; Superintendent,  Ambrose  P.  Dunnigan, 
Scorer,  John  J.  Joyce. 

— An  unusual  number  of  candidates  have  presented 
themselves  to  try  for  the  various  positions  on  the 
Invincible  Baseball  team.  This  rivalry  will  make 
each  one  exert  himself  to  the  utmost,  and  will  no 
doubt  have  a very  salutary  effect  on  the  final  make- 
up of  the  team.  There  is  no  need  of  saying  that  the 
material  is  good,  that  is  obvious,  and  so  we  are  con- 
fident that  the  team  will  be  quite  as  successful  as  in 
years  gone  by. 

— On  our  return  from  vacation  we  were  much 
pleased  to  note  that  both  the  reading  and  billiard 
rooms  had  been  thoroughly  renovated. 

— Skating  seems  to  be  the  sole  sport  which  en- 
grosses our  attention  just  at  present  and  in  this  we 
seem  to  carry  off  the  honors,  since  our  polo  team 
administered  a very  decisive  defeat  to  a chosen  few 
from  First  Division,  who  were  very  confident  of 
winning  before  the  game. 

— Some  reckless  members  of  Second  have  learned 
by  experience  that  winter  is  not  the  most  season- 
able time  for  taking  a bath  in  the  open  air.  With 
this  experience  came  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
underestimating  the  increase  in  avoirdupois  that 
came  with  their  coming  to  Fordham.  Yes,  ice  is 
very  treacherous,  and  when  we  least  expect  it, 
deserts  us  and  leaves  us  in  the  water. 

Peter  A.  Meagher,  ’95. 
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THIRD  DIVISION  NOTES. 

— Things  are  beginning  to  look  brighter  on 
Third,  new  chairs  for  the  study  hall,  and  new  car- 
pets for  the  dormitories. 

— We  are  turning  out  some  crack  shots  at  bill- 
iards and  pool,  whom  we  hope  will  be  able  to  hold 
their  own  on  Second  next  year. 

— Tong  pants  are  the  craze  here  now,  every- 
body wants  to  wear  them.  Some  say  that  George 
H untt  will  get  them  next.  When  are  you  going  to 
get  them,  Walter  ? 

— Most  of  our  members  returned  from  vacation 
on  time,  but  a few  stayed  away,  and  our  last  sheep 
returned  to  the  flock  a few  days  ago. 

— We  hope  that  our  companions  will  pass  a good 
examination,  for  if  they  fail,  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
afternoons  will  see  them  slowly  and  sadly  and  sor- 
rowfully wending  their  way  to  “jug.” 

— A new  source  of  enjoyment  has  sprung  up 
among  us  lately,  “ Snow  House  Building.”  We  have 
already  had  one,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  the  rain, 
in  the  height  of  its  glory,  but  we  have  made  another 
which  we  hope  will  stand  any  kind  of  weather. 
Three  or  four  boys  are  constantly  to  be  seen,  work- 
ing on  it,  during  all  the  recreations  of  the  day. 

— We  have  a skating  pond  down  here,  where 
every  recreation  skaters  may  be  seen,  enjoying 
themselves  making  “dots.” 

— Third  has  a horse  and  dog,  and  they’re  out 
of  sight,  1.  <?.,  they  can  only  be  seen  upon  applica- 
tion at  the  barn. 

—At  a meeting  of  the  Sodality  Jan.  21  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected : Edward  Swetnam, 
Prefect  ; Edward  Joyce,  First  Assistant  ; John 
O’Brien,  Second  Assistant  ; Basil  Scott,  Secretary; 
John  O’Donohue,  Sacristan. 

— The  officers  elected  for  the  new  term  are  : 
Billiard  Room,  Alfred  O’Donovan  and  Joseph  D. 
Martin;  Reading  Room,  William  Campbell  and 
Henry  Monk  ; Bowling  Alley,  Basil  Scott  and 
Clarence  Van  Houten  ; Letter-Carrier,  David  Don- 
ovan ; Bun-Carrier,  Peter  Murray  ; Stationery,  Carr 
Huse.  Vivian  Macintosh,  ’99. 


lavs'  Hotes. 


— Examinations  are  over,  much  to  our  relief  but 
perhaps  not  to  our  credit  ; we  may  have  to  cancel 
some  engagements  and  spend  a few  hours  here  on 
recreation  afternoons. 

— We  all  patronize  the  pond  during  the  skating 
season  and  enjoy  the  sport  immensely.  We  return 
our  sincere  thanks  to  Brother  Hallahan  who  had  the 
pond  cleared  of  snow  on  several  occasions. 


— Master  J.  Rodgers  formerly  of  Third  Division 
has  become  one  of  our  number;  he  seems  to  be  very 
fond  of  Napoleons  and  Eclairs. 

— Mr.  Joseph  Farrell,  ’96,  visited  his  parents  at 
Albany  during  the  examination  time  and  remained 
a few  days. 

—Messrs.  Clarke  and  McDonald  both  of  Rhetoric 
assisted  in  rendering  the  musical  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Parthenian  Society,  on  February  2d. 

— Quite  a number  are  still  on  the  sick  list,  prom- 
inent among  them  is  Serg't.  Kavanagh,  whose  ab- 
sence is  quite  noticeable  on  drill-days. 

— Fred  eats  his  dinner  alone  these  days,  but  we 
hope  he  will  soon  have  Charlie’s  company  again,  the 
want  of  which  is  felt  so  much. 

—Despite  all  advice,  even  of  the  examiners,  John 
’98,  refuses  to  shave  ; some  of  the  boys  offered  their 
services  gratuitously,  but  they  were  rejected  with 
scorn. 

— We  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  Wm. 
Meighan  of  First  Grammar,  in  his  bereavement  on 
the  death  of  his  uncle. 

- — We  congratulate  Rev.  Father  Quirk  who  took 
his  final  solemn  vows  in  the  College  Chapel  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Purification. 

J.  Vincent  Harwood,  ’99. 


f^ibvavy  jHotcs. 


FTER  the  examinations  the  library  looks 
about  the  same  as  before  and  gives  no 
evidence  of  the  great  labor  that  is  fast 
nearing  completion.  The  Rev.  Librarian 
has  been  making  for  some  time  past  catalogues  of 
the  articles  in  the  Dublin  Review  and  Catholic  World. 
Of  these  two,  that  of  the  Dublin  Review  has  been 
completed  and  in  itself  furnishes  a valuable  help  to 
the  student  seeking  references  for  essays,  debates, 
etc.  This  is  truly  an  invaluable  assistance  and  the 
Librarian  hopes  to  have  the  catalogue  of  the  Catholic 
World  finished  soon,  and  this  with  the  one  already 
mentioned  will  present  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
articles. 

The  library  is  patronized  even  more  extensively 
than  last  term,  and  the  familiar  faces  of  the  “ libri 
vermes  ” are  again  to  be  seen,  together  with  many 
new  ones.  The  examinations  must  have  left  a re- 
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markable  impression  on  some,  if  we  are  to  judge 
from  general  appearances  ; some  ask  for  books  in 
an  effort-to-speak  manner,  while  others  are  as  gay 
and  blithesome  as  the  larks.  But  perhaps  in  the 
former  case,  the  cause  is  simply  an  attack  of  “ spring- 
fever.”  Let  us  hope  so. 

* — Our  debaters  will  find  something  useful  in  the 

speeches  of  Webster,  Curtis,  Phillips,  Tilden,  etc., 
all  of  which  are  on  our  shelves  and  have  been  of 
late  comparatively  neglected.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
lists  of  class-readings  compiled  by  the  Rev.  Vice- 
President  will  considerably  increase  the  taste  of  the 
members  of  the  University  course,  and  do  away  with 
promiscuous  novel-reading. 

Many  unbound  numbers  of  the  Month,  which 
have  been  totally  neglected  have  been  arranged  and 
classified  in  the  reference  case.  This  magazine  with 
the  Dublin  Review,  Catholic  World  and  Littell' s Living 
Age , forms  the  bulk  of  the  reference  magazines. 

John  Delaney,  ’97. 


|3ooU  Notices  anti  ^Reviews. 


Elementary  Lessons  in  Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism. By  SlLVANUS  P.  THOMPSON.  New 

Edition,  revised  throughout,  with  additions. 

Cloth,  i2mo,  628  pages.  London  and  New  York, 

Macmillan  and  Co.,  1895. 

Every  one  knows  Prof.  Thompson’s  admirable 
little  book,  and  every  one  has  long  wished  for  a new 
edition,  since  so  many  new  discoveries  have  been 
made,  and  so  many  new  views  advanced  since  the 
first  edition  of  1881.  The  revised  work  before  us  is 
probably  the  most  complete  and  most  satisfactory 
elementary  text-book  of  electricity  that  has  ever 
been  published.  It  is  thoroughly  modern  in  every 
respect.  While  professedly  abstaining  from  all  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  theories  of  electricity,  Prof. 
Thompson  presents  the  views  of  Maxwell,  Lord 
Kelvin  and  others  of  their  school  with  remarkable 
clearness,  illustrating  their  application  by  admirable 
diagrams  showing  the  position  of  the  lines  of  force 
in  various  electrical  fields.  At  the  end  is  a very 
clear  presentation  of  the  work  of  Plertz  and  others 
on  the  subject  of  electric  waves. 

We  have  received  the  following  books  from  Ginn 
& Co.:  School  Classics,  The  Gate  to  the  Anabasis. 
By  C.  W.  Gleason,  A.M. 

The  Roman  Pronunciation  of  Latin.  By  Francis 
E.  Lord. 

College  Series  of  Greek  Authors,  Thucydides, 
Book  III.  By  Charles  Forster  Smith. 


Latin  at  Sight.  By  Edwin  Post. 

D.  C.  Heath  & Co.,  LeTour  Du  Monde  en  Ouatre- 
Vingts  Jours.  By  Jules  Verne.  Edited  by  Prof.  A. 
H.  Edgren. 

The  “ Cosmopolitan  ” for  February  contains 
some  very  interesting  articles.  The  make  up  of 
this  magazine  is  very,  very  good,  but  we  are  some- 
times saddened  to  see  and  read  in  it  what  could 
have  with  untold  profit,  for  writers  and  readers, 
been  left  in  oblivion.  In  the  current  number  the 
first  article  to  catch  our  eye  was  Julian  Hawthorne’s 
‘ Salvation  via  the  Rack.’  I think  that  history  has 
done  more  justice  to  St.  Bernard’s  memory,  than  a 
certain  writer  on  a certain  subject.  When  he  places 
himself  in  opposition  to  the  judgment  of  time,  we 
know  on  which  side  to  range  ourselves. 

We  are  always  delighted  to  lay  our  hand  on 
“ Current  Literature,”  for  in  a garden  so  large  and 
with  fruits  and  flowers  so  varied  he  must  be  an  out 
and  out — well,  pessimist,  who  cannot  find  something 
to  his  liking.  “ Short  Stories,”  though  not  offering 
us  the  same  variety,  cannot  lie  unnoticed,  when  men 
like  those  whose  names  grace  the  present  number, 
come  to  entertain  us. 

“ Werner’s  Magazine  ” for  January  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  regular  magazine  form  with  anew  cover 
which  is,  we  think,  more  attractive  than  the  old 
one.  The  Editor’s  outline  of  some  of  the  work  to 
be  done  during  the  coming  year  leads  us  to  expect 
a number  of  interesting  papers.  The  criticism  of 
Shakespeare’s  “Merchant  of  Venice,”  by  Wm.  H. 
Fleming,  which  has  been  running  through  several 
numbers,  is  scholarly,  though  the  writer  seems  at 
times  to  struggle  after  an  unique  way  of  putting  his 
criticism. 

The  “New  Science  Review”  in  its  January  num- 
ber keeps  up  the  high  standard  of  its  first  two  issues. 
There  is  matter  to  interest  all.  The  physicist  will 
find  food  for  thought  in  the  discussion  on  the  nature 
of  electricity  ; the  chemist  in  Lord  Rayleigh’s  ac- 
count of  the  new  element  recently  discovered  by 
himself  in  the  atmosphere  ; for  the  astronomer  and 
the  geologist  there  is  a paper  by  the  late  Major 
General  Sir  John  Cowell  on  the  union  of  the  two 
sciences.  Again,  educators  have  a rare  treat  in 
Major  General  Drayson’s  “ Dangers  of  Examina- 
tions,” the  bibliophile  and  the  artistically  inclined 
in  Baroness  Althea  Salvador's  account  of  the  famous 
Dutch  printers,  the  Elseviers.  Even  the  “ layman” 
is  provided  for  in  several  articles.  Maythe  Review 
never  fall  from  its  first  fervor. 
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Flow  on,  little  life;  flow,  flow. 

What  if  the  sun  gleam  not  in  thy  face, 

And  clouds  hang  thick  in  the  sky  for  a space, 

And  bitter  winds  blow  ? 

Little  life,  hidden  life,  flow,  flow. 

Here  is  a stream  that  runs  at  my  feet, 

With  murmur  of  music  dreamy  and  sweet. 

Clear  in  the  depth  of  its  sandy  bed 
I see  the  blue  of  the  sky  o’er  head; 

But  farther  down,  just  a mile  or  more, 

Its  music  is  spent,  and  on  before 

Lies  a dreary  waste,  half  sand,  half  stone, 

Where  its  waters  are  all  but  lost. 

Little  life,  broken  life,  cease  to  moan, 

The  desolate  place  is  speedily  crossed. 

Flow,  then,  life;  flow,  flow; 

Leave  thy  weeping,  forget  thy  woe. 

God  is  in  Heaven,  and  he  knows  best; 

Nigher  and  nigher,  at  His  behest 

Come  the  long,  quiet  hours  of  perfect  rest; 

What  tile  niggardly  years  may  not  impart, 

Yet  lies  for  thy  peace  in  the  World’s  dear  heart: 
Nigher  and  nigher — till  breaks  on  thee 
The  wondrous  calm  of  the  Infinite  Sea. 

Flow  on,  little  life,  flow: 

Flow,  O faint  life,  steadily. 

’79- 


^cfcctoiy. 

HE  College  bell,  in  the  old  days,  appeared 
to  adapt  itself  to  our  varying  moods.  It 
could  be  grave  or  gay,  and  seemed  to 
realize  the  nature  of  the  occasion  which 
it  announced.  The  signal  to  rise  in  the  morning 
was  invariably  an  uncertain,  muffled  sound  so  ill 
defined,  that  many  young  gentlemen  frequently 
persuaded  themselves,  that  they  had  not  really 
heard  it  and  that  they  were  the  victims  of  night- 
mare. The  call  to  Chapel  was  grave  and  decorous. 
It  was,  however,  when  pealing  forth  an  invitation  to 
the  refectory  that  the  bell  was  at  its  best.  Then 
there  was  merriment  in  its  note,  which  never  ap- 
peared in  the  dreary  chime  which  called  us  to  the 
study  hall  or  the  dreadful  tocsin  which  summoned 
us  to  recitations.  Whether  this  was  due  to  our 
imaginations  or  to  the  fact  that  the  serious  bell- 
ringer unbent  while  givingthe  signal  for  meals,  who 
can  tell  ? Certain  it  was,  that  the  bell  which  called 


us  to  the  refectory  meant  the  cessation  of  labor. 
The  philosopher  struggling  with  the  causa  finalis 
and  the  Third  Grammar  boy,  harrassed  by  the  first 
declension,  felt  equally  that  here  was  an  excuse  to 
lay  aside  his  task  which  no  one  could  gainsay.  With 
one  accord,  therefore,  at  this  cheering  sound,  books 
were  closed,  desks  were  shut,  and  all  repaired  to  the 
well-known  room  in  good  spirits  and  with  mighty 
appetites. 

Late  in  the  seventies,  the  College  refectory  was  in 
the  building  which  formed  the  northerly  extension 
of  the  old  Rose  Hill  mansion.  It  was  a large  ob- 
long room  with  a high  ceiling.  On  the  easterly  and 
westerly  sides,  numerous  windows  let  in  a flood  of 
welcome  light  and  afforded  glimpses  of  the  front 
lawn  and  the  Second  Division  ball-field.  On  the 
wall  at  the  northerly  end  was  a large  crucifix.  Be- 
neath this,  on  a dais,  stood  a table  covered 
with  a white  cloth.  Behind  the  table  and  armed 
with  a small  bell  the  Vice-President  of  the  College 
sat  during  meals.  The  tables  used  by  the  students 
were  long  and  narrow.  Eight  persons  sat  on  one 
side  of  each  table.  The  remaining  sides  were  left 
vacant.  This  was  the  invariable  rule,  and  it  enabled 
the  waiters  to  indulge  in  marvelous  bursts  of  speed 
while  satisfying  the  hungry  horde.  The  entire  Col- 
lege assembled  in  the  refectory  for  each  meal.  When 
all  were  seated,  the  room,  like  ancient  Gaul,  ap- 
peared to  be  divided  into  three  parts.  On  the  right 
of  the  Vice  President  sat  the  First  Division.  The 
students  were  seated  on  the  westerly  side  of  each 
table  in  this  section,  facing  the  east.  This  pecu- 
liarity caused  some  one  to  remark  that  the  First 
Division  boys,  like  the  Mussulmen,  bowed  their 
heads  toward  Mecca  three  times  each  day.  The 
Philosophers  and  Rhetoricians,  as  befitted  their  ex- 
alted station,  sat  together  at  tables  reserved  for 
them.  The  remainder  of  the  students  were  not 
grouped  by  classes.  All  the  tables  in  the  centre  of 
the  room  were  used  by  the  Second  Division  boys. 
The  tables  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent withstood  the  voracious  attacks  of  Third  Di- 
vision. Both  Second  and  Third  Division  pro- 
claimed themselves  more  cultivated  and  progressive 
than  the  young  gentlemen  on  the  right  because 
they  faced  the  west  and  looked  toward  the  “ star 
of  empire.”  Chairs  were  unknown.  Along  one 
side  of  each  table  ran  a stout  movable  bench  with- 
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out  a back  which  the  trousers  of  successive  genera- 
tions had  polished  until  it  shone  like  mahogany. 

An  important  feature  of  the  refectory  of  those 
days  remains  to  be  described.  This  was  the  read- 
ing desk.  It  was  an  unpretentious  affair  of  wood — 
rather  high — and  with  a comfortable  seat  for  the 
reader.  Space  was  made  for  it  between  the  tables 
of  the  philosophers  and  rhetoricians  who  took  turns 
at  reading.  On  Sundays  and  full  holidays  conver- 
sation was  permitted  at  all  meals.  On  class  days  a 
student  read  aloud  at  breakfast  and  dinner  while  the 
entire  college  remained  silent.  At  supper,  on  such 
days,  conversation  was  allowed.  On  half  holidays 
there  was  reading  at  breakfast,  but  none  at  dinner 
or  supper.  The  books  read  were  of  a serious  char- 
acter. They  included  critical  essays,  biography  and 
history.  I sometimes  thought  that  the  essays  were 
a little  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  younger 
boys  whose  minds  were  apt  to  be  distracted  by  base 
ball.  Many  of  the  biographies  were  those  of  cler- 
gymen. It  seemed  to  me  as  a Second  Grammar 
boy,  that  while  the  story  of  their  lives  was  in- 
structive, it  was  lacking  in  variety.  I remember  at 
this  time  hearing  read  through  a very  large  book 
which  described  the  life-work  of  a number  of  Cath- 
olic Bishops  in  the  Southern  States.  After  the  book 
was  finished  I found  myself  impressed  with  two 
facts.  One  was  that  the  good  Bishops,  in  their  zeal 
for  the  advancement  of  religion,  sometimes  rode 
horseback  through  their  dioceses  to  such  an  extent, 
that  they  were  afterwards  unable  to  genuflect.  The 
other  fact  was  that  these  same  Bishops  were  very 
able  men  from  a wordly  point  of  view,  for  although 
they  caused  the  erection  of  many  expensive  build- 
ings, they  never  became  involved  in  financial  diffi- 
culties. This  was  certainly  a queer  residuum  of 
ideas  to  remain  in  the  mind  of  a Second  Grammar 
boy. 

I think  now,  that  the  most  useful  reading  for  us 
at  that  time  was  modern  history.  This  was  one  of 
our  important  studies,  and  the  lessons  learned  in  the 
refectory  often  formed  an  important  supplement  to 
work  done  in  the  study-hall.  Moreover,  modern 
history  interested  us.  We  cared  little  for  political 
chicanery  and  parliamentary  majorities,  but  we  de- 
lighted in  bold  decisive  action,  whether  the  events 
occurred  in  the  camp  or  the  cabinet.  I well  remem- 
ber a certain  dinner  during  which  the  reader  came 
to  the  story  of  Major  Andre.  At  once  the  clatter  of 
the  knives  and  forks  entirely  subsided.  Amidst  un- 
broken silence  we  listened  to  the  description  of  the 
care  taken  by  Andre  in  secreting  the  despatches. 
What  delight  we  showed  at  his  perplexity  on  meet- 
ing the  cowboys.  How  serious  we  became  at  the 
account  of  the  court  martial,  the  stern  resolve  of 
Washington,  and  the  death  of  the  captive.  In 
closing  the  incident  the  historian  dwelt  upon  the 


amiable  qualities  and  brilliant  talents  of  the  young 
man  and  we  were  filled  with  pity  for  his  hard  fate. 
After  dinner  there  was  an  impromptu  debate  upon 
the  playground  and  it  was  hotly  contended  that 
Washington  had  been  unnecessarily  severe. 

It  was  no  trifling  matter  to  read  in  the  refectory. 
No  mispronounced  word  was  allowed  to  pass.  The 
Vice-President  was  a man  of  strong  character  who 
knew  his  English  literature  with  an  accuracy  which 
seemed  to  us  marvelous.  No  sooner  was  the  un- 
lucky word  heard  than  the  bell  would  ring,  the 
Vice-President  would  pronounce  the  word  cor- 
rectly, and  the  reader,  with  crimson  face,  would  re- 
peat. We  did  not  w'onder  at  seeing  the  students 
make  careful  preparation.  As  a result,  public  cor- 
rection was  rare.  All  the  philosophers  and  rheto- 
ricians were  good  readers  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
that  term.  A few  were  masters  of  the  gentle  art  of 
reading  aloud.  They  held  their  heads  well  up  and 
raised  their  voices  so  that  they  could  be  heard  dis- 
tinctly throughout  the  refectory  above  the  noise  of 
the  knives  and  forks.  They  read  slowly,  keeping 
their  lungs  well  filled,  and  there  was  no  gasping. 
They  pronounced  each  word  distinctly.  Affectation, 
exaggeration,  false  emphasis  and  acting  were  en- 
tirely absent.  Without  apparent  effort  they  seemed 
to  look  ahead  upon  the  page  at  least  two  lines. 
Finally  they  seemed  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  author  that  while  listening  to  their 
modulated  voices  you  forgot  the  reader  and  the  book 
and  gave  your  whole  attention  to  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed. I do  not  think  that  while  in  the  grammar 
classes  I appreciated  all  of  these  beauties  of  style. 
Later,  however,  when  one  of  these  young  gentlemen 
mounted  the  reading  desk  and  read  a description  of 
some  brilliant  historical  scene,  such  as  the  trial  of 
Warren  Hastings,  or,  better  still,  a stirring  speech 
by  Fox  or  Chatham,  I hurried  through  my  meal 
and  then  relapsed  into  silent  enjoyment  of  the  in- 
tellectual treat. 

If  “ the  noblest  study  of  mankind  is  man,  ” the 
refectory  was  in  a certain  sense  an  excellent  study 
hall.  Conversation  is  ever  the  exponent  of  charac- 
ter. Our  discourse  at  the  meals  at  which  conversa- 
tion was  allowed  may  not  have  been  polished,  but  it 
revealed  the  tendencies  of  our  minds.  The  types 
were  numerous.  There  was  the  baseball  enthusiast, 
who  could  state,  without  hesitation,  the  usual  bat- 
ting order  of  the  various  league  nines.  His  famil- 
iarity with  the  ancient  and  modern  history  of  the 
Rose  Hills  caused  him  to  be  considered  an  authority 
in  such  matters, second  only  to  the  old  score  books. 
He  was  often  a feeble  player  himself,  but  he  would 
hold  forth  at  great  length  on  the  prowess  of  Jack 
Doyle, Johnny  Aspell,  Billy  Murphy,  Larry  Fenton, 
Jeff.O’Connell,  and  the  other  baseball  heroes  of  those 
and  former  days.  The  youth  who  loved  the  click 
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of  the  billiard  balls  might  be  heard  explaining  to 
those  who  sat  near  him  at  table,  the  different  beau- 
ties of  the  three  ball  and  four  ball  games.  He  was 
much  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  public 
and  private  careers  of  the  experts  than  with  certain 
irregular  verbs.  So  marked  was  this  that  he  some- 
times got  into  trouble  through  his  failure  to  recog- 
nize these  exasperating  parts  of  speech.  He  once 
excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  had  never  been 
introduced.  As  for  the  handball  players,  the  in- 
spired musicians,  and  the  general  athletes,  their 
name  was  legion.  It  was  once  my  fortune  to  sit  at 
table  between  a poet  and  a mathematician.  The 
former  discussed  Tasso  over  the  soup  and  the  latter 
would  become  so  interested  in  analytical  geometry 
while  carving  that  he  sometimes  caused  the  joint 
to  describe  a parabola  in  the  air.  At  dessert,  there 
was  no  rest  for  me.  My  right  hand  neighbor  would 
inquire  if  I thought  amphibrach  meter  an  appropri- 
ate one  in  which  to  describe  the  movements  of  a 
squadron  of  cavalry.  My  left  hand  neighbor 
meanwhile  would  insist  upon  my  attending  to  cer- 
tain geometrical  figures  which  he  drew  in  the  salt. 
After  this  method  of  procedure  had  continued  for 
several  weeks  I grew  desperate.  In  self  defense,  I 
procured  a short  treatise  on  geology  which  I read 
carefully.  At  the  next  meal  I orated  with  such  vigor 
and  persistency  upon  coral  reefs,  the  formation  of 
coal  and  volcanic  eruptions,  that  my  companions 
were  glad  to  cry  for  mercy  and  a general  truce  was 
declared.  I recall,  too,  some  delightful  table  com- 
panions. Among  these  were  young  men  of  quick 
intelligence,  wide  reading,  original  ideas,  and  sound 
judgment,  who  could  without  apparent  effort  enter- 
tain their  friends  with  delightful  conversation.  How 
often  did  they  set  the  table  in  a roar  and  how 
quickly  the  meal  passed  when  they  were  among  us. 

The  discipline  in  the  refectory  was  strict.  There 
were  few  rules,  but  we  were  all  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  we  were  expected  to  behave  like  gentle- 
men. One  of  the  rules  related  to  pie  when  served 
for  dessert.  A pie  was  usually  divided  among  four 
boys  and  was  cut  by  the  boy  at  the  end  of  the  table. 
When  one  of  the  four  boys  was  absent  the  remain- 
ing three  shared  the  pie  between  them.  One  day, 
during  the  early  part  of  my  first  year  at  college,  it 
became  my  duty  to  cut  one  of  those  circular  pies 
into  three  equal  parts.  The  experiment  was  not 
a success.  I began  confidently,  plunging  my  knife 
in  the  centre  and  drawing  it  toward  me  with  a 
flourish.  It  occurred  to  me  for  the  first  time  when 
commencing  the  second  stroke  that  some  skill  might 
be  necessary.  I proceeded  more  slowly  and  cast 
what  I thought  was  a wary  glance  athwart  the  pie. 
Alas, when  attempting  to  commence  the  third  stroke 
I found  that  all  was  lost.  This  stroke  should  have 
completed  the  division  of  the  pie  into  three  equal 


parts.  Instead  of  this,  I found  that  make  the  third 
stroke  where  I would  the  three  pieces  remained 
very  unequal.  While  I had  deliberated  time  had 
flown.  The  Vice-President's  bell  was  about  to  ring 
for  grace  and  the  faces  of  my  companions  who 
were  much  older  and  stronger  than  I were  omin- 
ous. In  despair,  I passed  the  pie  to  my  neighbor. 
He  solved  the  problem  by  making  the  third  stroke 
in  a peculiar  manner  and  taking  a very  large  piece 
for  himself.  His  companion  took  the  next  in  size 
and  I found  myself  mournfully  regarding  a small 
remnant.  Thus  ended  my  first  lesson  in  applied 
geometry. 

On  one  occasion  we  were  all  standing  at  silent 
attention  before  grace.  A tall  and  portly  member 
of  the  class  of  rhetoric,  while  passing  to  his  place, 
had  accidentally  upset  a soup  plate  which  fell  to 
the  floor.  With  that  rollicking  eccentricity  some- 
times observable  in  soup  plates,  this  one  did  not 
break,  but  rolled  and  spun  about  the  floor  in  circles 
until  it  finally  settled  down  with  a crash.  Profound 
silence  followed.  The  members  of  the  class  of 
rhetoric,  while  exteriorly  preserving  an  owl-like 
solemnity,  were  interiorly  convulsed  with  sup- 
pressed laughter.  The  joy  of  Third  Division  was 
intense.  So  far  as  could  be  seen,  the  unlucky 
rhetorician  who  was  the  original  cause  of  the  dis- 
turbance, was  very  red  and  very  happy.  But  the 
astute  Vice-President  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  No 
sooner  had  the  plate  ceased  spinning  than  he  said 
without  hesitation  : 

“Behold  a child  by  nature’s  kindly  law, 

Pleased  with  a rattle,  tickled  with  a straw.” 

Somehow  the  laughter  vanished.  A flood  of  light 
had  been  thrown  upon  the  poor  soup  plate.  It  was 
afterward  ^admitted  that  the  class  of  rhetoric  had 
met  their  match. 

I remember,  too,  an  appalling  incident  which 
occurred  one  night  at  supper.  It  had  been  a holi- 
day. Third  Division  had  indulged  in  athletic  sports 
to  their  heart’s  content  and  the  result  was  clear. 
Their  spirits  were  very  high  indeed.  They  were 
by  no  means  boisterous,  but  their  laughter  was 
loud,  and  twice  the  Vice-President  had  stopped 
reading  his  breviary  and  rung  his  bell.  It  was  no- 
ticed by  some  of  the  older  boys  that  during  the 
meal  the  Vice-President  received  a telegram  upon 
reading  which  his  face  became  very  grave.  This 
telegram,  it  afterwards  appeared,  contained  the  first 
news  received  at  the  college  of  the  death  of  Pope 
Pius  IX.  When  the  meal  was  finished  we  were  told 
to  wait.  Holding  the  telegram  in  his  hand,  the 
Vice-President  said  : “ There  will  be  no  class  to- 
morrow morning  owing” — “Hooray,  hooray,  hoo- 
ray,” roared  Third  Division  in  rapture.  Unlike  the 
other  divisions  they  had  not  noticed  the  telegram 
and  at  the  words  “no  class”  their  pent  up  feelings 
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exploded.  In  a moment  they  were  silenced.  With 
icy  calmness  the  Vice-President  said  that  when  he 
had  finished  making  the  announcement,  First  and 
Second  Divisions  might  withdraw,  but  Third  Di- 
vision would  remain.  The  death  of  the  Pope  was 
then  made  known  and  we  were  all  profoundly  im- 
pressed and  grieved  for  the  Holy  Father  had  no 
more  loyal  children  than  the  students  of  St.  John’s. 
The  larger  boys  then  withdrew,  the  doors  were 
closed  and  Third  Division  was  left  to  its  fate.  Who 
can  tell  what  then  occurred  ? I only  know  that  for 
many  days  afterwards  the  phenomenal  calm  which 
prevailed  on  the  Third  Division  side  of  the  refec- 
tory was  remarked  by  all. 

1 think  that  supper  must  have  been  the  explosive 
meal  of  the  day.  It  was  at  this  meal  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Rose  Hill  nine  sometimes  received  a 
public  rebuke  for  poor  playing.  A single  instance 
will  suffice.  I recall  a certain  autumn  during  which 
the  nine  were  very  unsuccessful.  Victory,  so  far 
from  perching  on  their  banners,  did  not  even  hover 
near  them.  It  was  whispered  among  the  younger 
boys  that  the  nine  was  controlled  by  a “ring”  who 
managed  matters  very  badly.  Some  boldly  main- 
tained that  better  players  were  to  be  found  under 
the  elms  during  the  progress  of  a game  than  on  the 
bases.  One  afternoon  a weak  nine  from  Tremont 
appeared  upon  the  field.  The  Rose  Hills,  shadows 
of  their  former  selves,  proceeded  to  give  a beauti- 
ful exhibiton  of  how  not  to  play  baseball.  The 
smooth  team  work  which  made  every  member  of 
the  nine  play  as  though  part  of  a well  regulated  ma- 
chine, the  indomitable  pluck  which  never  failed 
though  the  umpire  seemed  lost  to  all  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  more  than  all  that  masterful 
sagacity  in  the  management  of  the  game  for  which 
the  old  nine  had  long  been  noted, — were  alike  want- 
ing. The  dreary  spectacle  was  finally  brought  to  a 
close  and  the  defeated  Rose  Hills  retired  in  silence. 
The  scorer  was  taken  ill  upon  the  field.  A facetious 
youth  declared  that  this  was  due  to  exhaustion 
brought  on  by  overwork  at  the  error  column  in  his 
score  book.  That  night  at  supper  the  Rose  Hills 
entered  the  refectory  at  the  end  of  the  First  Divi- 
sion line.  No  sooner  had  they  crossed  the  threshold 
than  a hissing  sound  arose  which  all  the  snakes  in 
Westchester  could  not  have  produced.  Of  course, 
the  bell  was  rung  and  the  noise  ceased.  But  there 
was  no  reproof,  no  warning,  and  the  knowing  ones 
declared  that  the  faculty  were  very  far  from  approv- 
ing of  the  conduct  of  the  Rose  Hills  that  day. 

My  own  last  appearance,  as  an  undergraduate,  in 
the  refectory  was  the  occasion  of  a tumult.  I was 
guilty  of  misconduct  for  which  I would  have  un- 
doubtedly been  severely  punished  had  not  the  cir- 
cumstances been  unusual.  It  was  dinner  time  on 
Commencement  day  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one 


thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-three.  The 
heat  of  a bright  June  day  was  tempered  by  a gentle 
breeze  which  bore  through  the  open  windows  of  the 
refectory  the  perfume  of  flowers  and  the  odor  of  new 
mown  hay.  The  radiant  faces  of  the  students,  the 
farewells  being  said  on  every  side,  and  the  general 
air  of  expectancy  betokened  the  approach  of  Com- 
mencement and  the  long  vacation.  While  eating  my 
dessert,  I happened  to  look  at  the  Vice-President. 
He  was  seated  in  his  usual  place  receiving  mes- 
sages, giving  orders  to  servants,  and  attending  to 
the  many  details  inseparable  from  Commencement. 
We  all  respected  and  admired  the  Vice-President. 
Students  are  keen  critics,  and  we  knew  full  well  his 
piety,  his  learning,  and  his  force  of  character.  The 
punishments  which  he  administered  were  swift  and 
certain,  but  the  most  discontented  admitted  that  he 
had  no  favorites.  The  young  gentleman  who  under- 
took to  outwit  him,  had  to  rise  along  time  before  the 
first  bell  in  the  morning.  His  praise  for  good  work 
done  was  given  equally  to  the  plodder  and  the 
brilliant  man.  In  addition,  his  wit  and  genial  good 
humor  had  made  him  very  popular.  While  think- 
ing of  these  things  the  bell  rang  for  grace.  No 
sooner  was  the  short  prayer  finished  than  without  a 
thought  of  the  consequences,  I proposed  in  a loud 
voice  three  cheers  for  the  Vice-President.  There 
was  silence  for  a second  and  then  arose  three  ter- 
rific, rolling  cheers  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  un- 
dergraduate. So  great  was  the  volume  of  sound 
that  it  seemed  as  though  the  walls  of  the  room 
would  fall.  The  servants  ran  up  from  the  kitchen 
below,  the  faculty  came  down  from  their  apartments 
above  and  the  band  upon  the  lawn, which  had  begun 
to  play  “The  Watch  on  the  Rhine,”  dropped  their 
instruments  and  stood  gaping  at  the  refectory  in 
open  mouthed  wonder.  My  own  place  was  near  the 
door  of  the  room,  and  I precipitately  retired  long 
before  the  cheering  had  ceased.  During  the  after- 
noon I found  it  convenient  to  view  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent from  afar. 

I have  omitted  many  things  which  might  be  writ- 
ten of  the  old  refectory.  Who  will  describe  those 
jolly  midnight  suppers,  when,  under  the  watchful 
eyes  of  the  faculty,  we  refreshed  ourselves  after  a 
hard  evening’s  work  upon  the  stage,  those  solemn 
breakfasts  in  Holy  Week  when  there  was  silence 
without  reading,  and  those  other  times  of  sup- 
pressed excitement,  when  the  Rose  Hills  were 
away  winning  laurels  at  Seton  Hall  and  telegrams 
would  arrive  during  meals  announcing  victory.  The 
old  room  has  now  been  given  over  to  other  uses. 
Time  brings  many  changes,  but  the  picture  of  the 
refectory  with  its  snowy  tables,  dark  benches,  and 
the  bright  faces  of  the  boys  will  long  remain  un- 
dimmed in  my  memory.  The  students  of  those 
days,  then  so  gay,  will  never  again  reassemble 
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within  its  walls,  but  the  sound  of  their  joyous  voices 
and  rippling  laughter  will  long  linger  in  my  ears. 

’83. 


%U\zo  oti  tl xz  gjeatfr  uf  SMastmigtoti. 

America,  great  is  thy  bitter  grief, 

Thy  half-heart  is  no  more; 

The  tidings  sad  by  the  breezes  borne 
Are  echoed  from  shore  to  shore. 

No  more  we’ll  hear  that  clarion  voice 
Above  the  battle’s  roar; 

No  more  to  victory  he’ll  ride, 

The  nation  guide  no  more. 

Stilled  is  that  great,  heroic  heart. 

Hushed  are  his  lips  and  cold — 

Ah  ! sadly  droops  the  “Stars  and  Stripes,” 

Won  by  his  woes  untold. 

Yes;  let  his  comrades  in  the  fight 
For  liberty  gather  near, 

To  see  in  death  the  noble  face 
That  living  was  so  dear. 

And  let  them  weep  above  the  dead, 

And  heart  sighs  heavenward  send; 

For  the  gifts  best  loved  of  the  soldier-soul, 

Are  the  tears  of  the  soldier-friend. 

Peace  ! Let  the  solemn  pageant  go 
With  slow  and  noiseless  tread; 

Let  the  rifle  speak  above  the  grave 
The  farewell  to  the  dead. 

Here  let  him  rest  in  the  land  he  loved, 

Where  Potomac  murmurs  low, 

And  our  grief  shall  find  reechoing 
At  its  every  ebb  and  flow. 

Charles  P.  A.  Carr,  ’97. 


Au  gtMcal  ^izxo  of  thz  ^mzxicixn 
§ltwoXutijott. 


REVOLUTION,  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
here  consider  it,  is  an  uprising  or  a 
rebellion  against  organized  authority. 
The  right  or  justice  of  such  rebellion 
has  furnished  matter  for  disputation  to  philoso- 
phers for  many  ages.  Some  there  are  who  take 
the  extreme  view  that  under  no  conditions  can 
a revolt  against  the  civil  power  be  rightly  upheld. 
Others,  however  equally  as  trustworthy,  teach  the 
consoling  doctrine,  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances and  conditions,  resistance  against  the  con- 
trolling power  is  both  legitimate  and  justifiable. 

It  is  lawful,  they  declare  to  oppose  the  civil 
authority.  First,  when  a government  by  long 
continued  tyrannical  policy,  has  been  oblivious  to 
the  welfare  of  those  placed  under  its  protection,  and 
is  constantly  seeking  ends  which  are  subversive 
of  the  good  of  society:  Secondly,  when  every 
effort  which  peace  and  the  law  demands,  has  been 


previously  made  to  bring  the  ruler  to  a knowledge  of 
his  duty:  THIRDLY,  when  the  opinion  regarding  the 
conduct  of  the  government  is  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  people, 
and  by  the  more  educated  and  conservative  mem- 
bers of  the  commonwealth:  Fourthly,  when 
there  is  a reasonable  probability  that  the  revolu- 
tion will  bear  upon  its  face  some  hope  of  success. 
These  conditions  being  satisfactorily  fulfilled  re- 
bellion is  justifiable. 

We  are  now  come  to  enquire,  which  of  these 
views  is  proper  to  the  Revolution  that  made  the 
American  colonists  a free  and  independent  people. 
A lofty  sense  of  national  pride,  and  the  firm 
conviction  that  the  heroes  and  the  patriots  of  ’76 
could  not  but  have  acted  in  the  right,  might 
urge  us  to  take  sides  with  the  upholders  of  the 
more  moderate  doctrine.  But  from  an  ethical 
point  of  view,  must  the  Revolution  be  regarded 
in  the  same  favorable  light  ? If  the  doctrine  of 
resistance  to  the  civil  power  under  the  conditions 
before  mentioned,  is  to  be  admitted,  it  can  in 
full  justice  be  applied  to  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

Whether,  however  the  necessary  conditions 
were  fully  satisfied,  is  a question  yet  opened  for 
decision.  The  duty  therefore,  devolves  upon  us 
of  showing  whether  or  not  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, following  out  the  dictates  of  its  King,  had 
been  strictly  tyrannical  in  its  dealings  with  the 
American  subjects  of  the  crown,  and  had  acted 
against  and  in  despite  of  the  ends  of  government. 
To  those,  even,  who  are  but  little  versed  in  the 
history  of  the  period  that  led  up  to  our  Rev- 
olution, it  is  an  evident  fact  that  the  people  in- 
habiting the  thirteen  colonies  where  exposed  to 
the  most  shameful  outrages  that  a ruling  power 
could  inflict  upon  its  subjects.  1 he  fact  can  be 
readily  recalled  that  England,  during  the  Hano- 
verian reign  was  plunged  into  an  enormous  debt. 
To  lift  the  country  from  the  financial  difficulties, 
Parliament  at  the  instance  of  the  King,  deter- 
mined to  levy  a tax  upon  the  colonists,  and  to 
this  end  promulgated  the  infamous  Stamp  Act  in 
the  year  1765.  They  were  to  be  taxed  without 
having  a voice  in  the  government — an  imposition, 
which  no  subject  of  Great  Britain  could  brook 
with  tolerance.  The  colonists  rightly  objected 
against  any  such  whimsical  measure  as  the  act 
proposed.  Accordingly  petitions  and  remon- 
strances against  the  unjust  and  unwise  measure 
were  addressed  to  the  King  and  these  remon- 
strances brought  about  the  revocation  of  the  Stamp 
Act.  This  in  itself  is  a proof  of  the  fact  that 
the  King  at  that  time  recognized  the  injustice 
of  the  course  adopted. 

A little  less  than  ten  years  later,  however, 
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a bill  for  raising  the  English  revenue,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  the  same  as  the  Stamp  Act, 
was  brought  to  the  consideration  of  Parliament. 
By  it  duties  were  imposed  on  tea  and  glass  and 
other  articles  imported  from  Great  Britain  to 
America.  The  passage  of  this  measure  aroused 
the  indignation  of  the  Americans  to  a greater 
pitch  than  the  unjust  legislation  of  1765.  It  was 
plain  now  that  the  sole  object  of  the  English 
government  was  to  infringe  upon  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  colonists  by  exacting  from  them 
tributes  that  were  unlawful.  By  every  argument 
possible,  the  peace  loving  Americans  again  sought 
to  move  the  King  to  a sense  of  the  justice  of 
their  grievances.  Not  only  did  they  frown  upon 
the  imposition  of  taxation  without  representation, 
but  they  also  denied  the  right  of  Parliament  to 
lay  such  taxes,  since  the  colonies  were  answer- 
able  solely  to  the  King  himself. 

Hence  this  taxation  on  the  part  of  Parliament 
was  justly  deemed  tyrannical.  This  view  of  the 
matter  was  also  held  by  two  of  the  greatest 
minds  in  England  at  that  time — the  famous 
William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  the  illus- 
trious Pidmund  Burke.  King  George  however 
sustained  the  action  of  his  ministry,  and  became 
more  bitter  in  his  treatment  of  his  American 
subjects.  He  gave  extraordinary  powers  to  his 
generals  and  emissaries  in  the  colonies,  and  as 
a consequence,  the  most  shocking  deeds  of  vio- 
lence and  plunder  were  committed  by  them. 
Hence  we  see  that  the  policy  of  the  English 
king  towards  the  settlers  in  America  was  abso- 
lutely and  unconditionally  tyrannical,  and  we  can 
justly  affirm  that  his  action  was  well  calculated 
to  affect  and  render  justifiable  the  revolution  which 
followed. 

It  still  remains  to  be  seen  whether  every  peace- 
able means  was  taken  by  the  Americans,  before 
entering  upon  their  war  with  the  mother  country. 
Mention,  however,  has  already  been  made  of  the 
many  petitions  offered  to  the  king,  praying  for  due 
consideration  of  their  rights.  This  indeed  serves  to 
show  that  the  people  of  America  did  not  act  in 
haste  or  with  passion,  but  chose  every  peaceful 
method  within  their  power  to  obtain  redress  for 
their  wrongs.  But  these  entreaties  and  reasonings 
fell  on  deaf  ears.  The  king  was  obdurate.  So 
that  at  length  there  came  a more  forcible  petition — 
the  memorable  declaration  on  taking  up  arms — in 
which  it  was  distinctly  stated  that  the  colonists  were 
not  withdrawing  from  their  allegiance  to  the  crown 
for  the  purpose  of  becoming  free  states,  but  to 
obtain  satisfaction  for  their  grievances.  Nor  were 
they  urged  to  undertake  the  war  for  the  sake 
of  glory  or  conquest,  for  this  Declaration  says  : 
“We  seek  to  dispose  our  adversaries  to  reason- 


able terms  and  thereby  to  relieve  the  empire  from 
the  calamities  which  are  impending.” 

We  have  seen  that  another  requirement  essen- 
tial for  lawful  resistance  was  that  the  opinion 
relative  to  the  tyranny  of  the  government  should 
be  the  conviction  of  the  majority,  supported  and 
sanctioned  by  the  wiser  heads  among  the  people. 
A glance  at  the  history  of  the  Revolutionary 
period  will  convince  anyone  that  the  condition 
was  amply  fulfilled.  All  the  colonies  had  felt  the 
tyrant's  scourge,  and  all  united  in  denouncing  the 
policy  of  the  king  in  their  regard.  In  their  leg- 
islative halls  and  assemblies,  few  indeed  were  the 
voices  heard  to  dissent  from  the  proposition  to  re- 
volt against  this  tyrant,  after  he  had  refused 
to  restore  to  them  their  rights  and  liberties. 
Moreover,  these  rights  were  such  as  could  not 
be  yielded  up  to  the  king  even  if  the  colonists 
were  willing  to  do  so.  They  were  natural  rights, 
which  no  earthly  ruler  had  power  to  violate — the 
rights  to  life  and  happiness. 

One  of  the  most  necessary  of  the  conditions 
we  have  enumerated  for  a legitimate  resistance 
to  the  civil  power  is  that  there  should  be  good 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  revolution  would 
be  attended  with  success.  When,  however,  we 
consider  the  spirit  with  which  the  colonists  en- 
tered into  the  work  of  restoring  their  lost  rights 
and  privileges,  we  cannot  question  as  to  whether 
they  were  reasonably  certain  of  success.  Although 
they  had  to  cope  with  the  most  formidable  nation 
of  the  world  at  that  time,  still  they  were  not 
totally  without  means  of  defence.  They  were 
animated,  besides,  with  an  order  and  zeal  which 
the  hirelings  of  the  English  king  could  never  ex- 
cel. But  more  than  this,  they  placed  the  issue 
of  the  revolution  in  the  hands  of  an  all-wise, 
all-seeing  Providence.  It  is  a note  worthy  fact 
that  in  both  the  “Declaration  on  taking  up  Arms’ 
and  in  the  “Declaration  of  Independence”  par- 
ticular mention  is  made  of  the  confidence  reposed 
by  the  colonists  in  the  Divine  Ruler  of  nations 
and  peoples.  It  was  doubtless  because  of  this  trust 
in  the  Supreme  Being,  that  their  efforts  were  blessed 
by  the  Lord  of  Creation  with  a reward  so  great 
and  so  lasting.  There  was,  then,  every  reason  on 
the  part  of  the  Americans  for  believing  that  their 
cause  would  triumph.  Justice  and  Truth  were 
upon  their  side. 

“And  truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers; 

But  error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain 

And  dies  among  her  worshipers.” 

It  has  been  seen,  therefore,  that  the  four  con- 
ditions requisite  for  a lawful  separation  from  au- 
thority were  satisfied  to  the  full  in  the  revolt  of  the 
Americans  from  the  English  crown.  Hence,  ac- 
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cepting  the  doctrine  that  rebellion  under  thesa 
conditions  is  defensible,  we  can  rightly  conclude 
that  the  revolt  of  the  colonists  was  absolutely  nec- 
cessary  and  eminently  justifiable. 

E.  M.  Hayes,  ’95. 


(6IX0VU5  from  “gjecufoa.” 


0 Breeze,  Breeze  of  the  deep, 

That  waftest  the  fleet  ship, 

The  sea-tossed  ship,  that  journeys  o’er  the  waves, 
Whither  unhappy  me 
Art  thou  bearing  o’er  the  sea  ? 

Dost  bring  me  to  a home  of  wretched  slaves  ? 

To  ports  of  Dorian  strand, 

Or  to  fair  Phythia’s  hills, 

Whose  rich  and  fertile  land 
Apidanus  doth  lave,  the  sire  of  crystal  rills  ? 

Or  to  an  island  home 
Do  I thus  wretched  roam  ? 

Borne  o’er  the  billows  by  the  sea-dipt  oars  ; 

There  where  the  laurel  rose — 

To  honor  Leto’s  throes, 

And  the  palm-tree  too,  first  springing  on  those  shores. 
Shall  I there  hopeless  live, 

And  with  the  Delian  maids, 

Even  broken-hearted,  strive 
To  sound  the  praises  of  the  goddess  of  the  glades  ? 

Or  neath  bright  Athens’  roofs 
Shall  I in  slavery  tend  the  household  needs  ? 

And  in  the  fallow  woofs 
Unto  the  chariot  yoke  Athene’s  steeds, 

Bespreading  all  the  cloth 
With  flowers  of  a thousand  hues  and  shapes  ? 

Or  weave  the  Titans’  growth, 

On  whom  great  Zeus  his  furious  lightnings  heaps. 

Oh  children,  children  mine, 

O parents  of  a wretched,  wretched  brood, 

Form  of  my  native  clime, 

O’erthrown  by  Greeks,  now  filled  with  wreck  and  blood, 

1 go  to  a foreign  race, 

Leaving  my  native  land  neath  victors’  tread, 

Myself  a helot  base 

Compelled  to  exchange  for  death  my  bridal-bed. 

’S7. 

MfcishiuQton  as  a l^itcvavy  ptau. 


N reviewing  the  many  accomplishments  of 
George  Washington,  we  are  accustomed 
to  consider  his  martial  qualities  while  we 
overlook  the  bright  energetic  mind  that 
planned  all  his  warlike  achievements,  and  we  are  so 
taken  with  his  soul-stirring  patriotic  sentiments  that 
we  forget  the  eloquent  manner  in  which  he  expressed 
them. 

Washington's  writings  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes.  His  private  writings  consisting  of  his  pri- 
vate letters,  and  his  public  writings,  including  his 


public  correspondence  and  his  speeches.  In  many 
points  they  resemble  each  other.  They  contain  the 
same  honest  manly  sentiments,  the  same  patriotism 
and  deep  religious  fervor,  the  same  forcible  mode  of 
expression,  sacrificing  everything  to  the  bold  blunt 
truth.  But  there  is  a warmth  of  feeling,  a love  of 
his  family  and  home,  a preference  for  the  quiet  soli- 
tude of  a retired  life,  expressed  in  his  private  writ- 
ings that  gives  them  an  additional  charm  for  us. 
Take  his  “farewell  to  his  wife,”  when  he  had  been 
appointed  Commander-in-Chief.  After  the  an- 
nouncement and  a few  comments  he  says:  “You 
may  believe  me,  my  dear,  when  I assure  you  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  that  so  far  from  seeking  this 
appointment,  I have  used  every  endeavor  in  my 
power  to  avoid  it,  not  only  from  unwillingness  to 
part  with  you  and  the  family  but  from  a conscious- 
ness of  its  being  a trust  too  great  for  my  capacity, 
and  that  I should  enjoy  more  real  happiness  in  one 
month  with  you  at  home  than  I have  the  most  dis- 
tant prospect  of  finding  abroad,  if  my  stay  were  to 
be  seven  times  seven  years.” 

In  later  years  when  he  had  experienced  the  toils 
and  troubles  of  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief 
and  the  cares  of  the  Presidency  had  rested  upon  his 
shoulders  this  desire  became  the  ruling  one  of  his 
life.  In  his  valedictory  address  to  the  American 
people  he  says:  “Under  the  shadow  of  my  own 
vine  and  my  own  fig-tree  free  from  the  bustle  of  a 
camp,  and  the  busy  scenes  of  public  life,  I am 
solacing  myself  with  those  tranquil  enjoyments  of 
which  the  soldier,  who  is  ever  in  pursuit  of  fame, 
can  have  very  little  conception.  I have  not  only 
retired  from  all  public  employments  but  I am  re- 
tiring within  myself,  and  shall  be  able  to  view  the 
solitary  walk,  and  tread  the  paths  of  private  life, 
with  a heartfelt  satisfaction.” 

It  is  a characteristic  of  great  men  that,  as  they 
become  great,  they  lose  some  of  their  affection  for 
their  home  and  family  ; and  they  break  the  tender, 
delicate  bonds  that  held  them  so  closely  before  ; 
but  with  Washington  it  was  never  so.  His  country 
was  first  but  close-cherished  after  it  came  his  family 
and  his  home. 

In  his  public  writings,  Washington  exchanges  the 
warmth  of  heart  that  is  so  characteristic  of  his  pri- 
vate letters  for  greater  strength.  It  is  merely  a 
suppression  and  the  man  remains  the  same.  He  is 
essentially  patriotic.  His  writings  abound  in  exam- 
ples of  the  most  sublime  patriotism,  a patriotism 
that  never  asked — nay,  always  refused,  the  slightest 
reward — and  if  he  had  asked,  the  greatest  reward 
would  have  been  inadequate.  Take  his  speech  de- 
livered before  Congress  in  June,  1775,  on  his  ap- 
pointment as  Commander-in-Chief.  Concerning  the 
item  of  salary  he  says  : “ As  to  pay,  sir,  I beg  leave 
to  assure  the  Congress,  that  as  no  pecuniary  consul 
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eration  could  have  tempted  me  to  accept  this  ar- 
duous employment  at  the  expense  of  my  domestic 
ease  and  happiness,  I do  not  wish  to  make  any 
profit.  I will  keep  an  exact  account  of  my  ex- 
penses. Those,  I doubt  not,  they  will  discharge, 
and  that  is  all  I desire.” 

After  his  appointment  he  was  tested  most  severely 
and  his  patriotism  would  have  vanished,  had  he  not 
been  made  of  the  sternest  stuff.  In  a letter  written 
after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  to  Joseph  Reed,  from 
Cambridge,  he  says:  “ I know  the  integrity  of  my 
own  heart  but  to  declare  it  unless  to  a friend,  may 
be  an  argument  of  vanity  ; I know  the  predicament 
I stand  in  ; I know  that  much  is  expected  of  me  ; I 
know,  that,  without  men,  without  arms,  without 
ammunition,  without  anything  fit  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  a soldier,  little  is  to  be  done  ; and,  what  is 
mortifying,  I know,  that  I cannot  stand  justified  to 
the  world  without  exposing  my  own  weakness,  and 
injuring  the  cause,  by  declaring  my  wants,  which  I 
am  determined  not  to  do,  further  than  unavoidable 
necessity  brings  every  man  acquainted  with  them.” 
He  felt  the  situation  to  be  a desperate  one,  and  yet, 
farther  on,  his  patriotism,  his  strict  adherence  to 
duty,  his  sacred  regard  for  honor,  all  of  which  had 
stood  him  so  long,  came  to  his  rescue  and  in  bold 
forcible  language  he  cast  his  gauntlet  at  the  feet  of 
the  English  King.  Commenting  on  the  King’s 
speech,  he  says  : “ I would  not  be  deceived  by  art- 

ful declarations  nor  specious  pretences  ; nor  would  I 
be  amused  by  unmeaning  propositions  ; but  in  open, 
undisguised  and  manly  terms  proclaim  our  wrongs 
and  our  resolution  to  be  redressed.  I would  tell 
them  that  we  had  borne  much,  that  we  had  long  and 
ardently  sought  for  reconciliation  upon  honorable 
terms,  that  it  had  been  denied  us,  and  that  if  nothing 
else  would  satisfy  a tyrant  and  his  diabolical  minis- 
try, we  are  determined  to  shake  off  all  connections 
with  a State  so  unjust  and  unnatural.  This  I would 
tell  them,  not  under  covert,  but  in  words  as  clear  as 
the  sun  in  its  meridian  brightness.” 

What  patriotism  ! There  is  no  vacillation,  no 
weakness  of  any  kind,  but  in  the  firmest,  unmistak- 
able language  he  declares  his  undying  devotion  to 
the  welfare  of  his  country.  If  Washington  had  had 
more  time  and  training,  he  would  have  been  a great 
author  ; but,  though  his  writings  do  not  show  the 
finished  literary  man  yet,  few  as  they  are,  they  show 
jjs  a mind  full  of  the  soundest  common  sense  ; a 
mind  quick  in  understanding,  and  tenacious  in  its 
hold  of  a thing  once  given  to  it. 

We  find  that  the  greatest  men  in  history  were  all 
distinguished  for  the  possession  of  one  great  accom- 
plishment ; and  rarely  do  we  find  that  they  pos- 
sessed more  than  one.  With  Washington  it  was 
different.  . Endowed  by  nature  with  the  greatest 
talent  and  perseverance  his  genius  was  not  content 


to  remain  within  the  bounds  prescribed  by  one  ac- 
complishment. Taught  only  by  experience,  he 
mastered  the  roles  of  Statesman  and  General  so 
thoroughly  that  many  place  him  among  the  fore- 
most statesmen  and  generals  of  the  world  ; and 
with  his  well-stored  brain  and  fertile  imagination, 
aided  by  his  wonderful  powers  of  concentration,  he 
would  certainly  have  made  the  greatest  impression 
on  the  literature  of  our  country. 

John  Atkinson,  ’97. 


H&avcfe. 


Hail  thou  month  of  windy  weather 
With  us  once  again, 

Coming  as  thy  custom  ever 
With  thy  wealth  of  rain. 

Empty  now  thy  rain-clouds  teeming, 
End  thou  winter’s  reign  ; 

Wake  the  flowers  from  their  dreaming 
With  thy  wealth  of  rain. 

April  then  will  have  but  showers 
Coming  in  her  train, 

And  will  pay  thee  back  in  flowers 
For  thy  wealth  of  rain. 


A-  S-  «. 

THE  PURGATORY  OF  ST.  PATRICK. 

“ Excisum  * * * latus  ingens  rnpis  in  antrum.  ” 

F all  the  legendary  tales  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  isle  of  Erin  there  is  none 
perhaps  less  known  to  foreigners  and  yet 
none  that  appeals  so  strongly  to  the  na- 
tive Irish  heart  as  the  legend  of  St.  Patrick’s  Pur- 
gatory. The  deeds  of  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland  ending 
with  the  conversion  of  the  whole  race  have  been 
sung  by  bards  and  narrated  in  histories  so  as  to 
need  no  further  comment.  But  the  legend  to  which 
I refer  has  been  omitted  in  most  histories  and  those 
in  which  it  does  appear  have  generally  distorted  the 
tradition, 

On  an  island  of  Lough  Derg,  in  Ulster,  a province 
of  Ireland  there  stands  to-day  an  unpretentious 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick.  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  a little  to  the  north  of  this  church,  and 
almost  hidden  from  view  was  a cavern  of  moderate 
size,  almost  on  a level  with  the  sorrounding  ground 
which  was  then  as  now  a place  of  holy  prayer  and 
pilgrimage.  As  far  back  as  the  fifth  century  it  was 
in  repute  for  marvels  that  made  it  an  object  of  awe 
and  reverence. 

According  to  the  best  historical  records,  St.  Pat- 
rick almost  disconsolate  from  his  inability  toconver- 
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the  Irish  race  since  they  ever  asked  him  to  show 
them  the  hell  of  which  he  spoke,  and  the  heaven 
that  was  made  for  them,  besought  God  to  grant  him 
proof  that  he  was  in  truth  a divine  messenger.  Full 
of  confidence,  St.  Patrick  enlightened  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  returned  to  his  labors  of  love  and  addressing 
the  first  native  he  met,  said  : “Go  to  the  cavern  and 
there  pray  to  God  ; he  will  open  your  eyes.”  The 
man  followed  his  advice,  entered  the  cavern,  saw 
there  the  truths  of  which  the  missionary  spoke  and 
returned  to  his  wondering  comrades  to  scatter  the 
seed  of  the  new  faith.  From  that  day  on,  the 
cave  has  been  held  in  awe  and  reverence,  and 
countless  pilgrimages  have  been  made  to  it,  not 
only  from  Ireland  but  also  from  surrounding 
countries. 

Various,  and  conflicting  are  the  accounts  and  the 
descriptions  of  the  cavern  prior  to  the  sixeenth 
century.  Even  the  pilgrimages  before  that  time 
are  for  the  most  part  shrouded  in  mystery.  Henry 
of  Saltery,  however,  wrote  a rather  clear  narrative  of 
a pilgrimage,  made  to  this  cave  by  Owen,  a knight, 
who  after  serving  under  King  Stephen  returned  to 
his  native  land  and  was  admitted  to  this  cave  by 
the  monks  of  St.  Augustine.  He  remained,  in  the 
cave  tor  twenty-four  hours  and  during  that  time  he 
claims  to  have  been  tortured  by  devils  with  the 
most  indescribable  torments  of  fire  and  water,  to 
have  passed  through  purgatory  and  to  have  viewed 
the  terrestrial  paradise.  On  his  return  to  England, 
Owen  related  his  adventures  to  Gilbert  a monk  of 
Louth,  in  Chester,  and  thus  Lough  Derg  owed  its 
first  European  fame  and  connection  with  St.  Patrick, 
to  Owen.  This  narration  was  received  by  some  as 
true,  but  many  others  attributed  his  sufferings  to 
the  beatings  he  was  subjected  to  by  the  monks.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  story  soon  gained  ground  and 
countless  were  the  numbers  that  swarmed  there 
eager  to  do  penance  for  their  sins. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  about 
the  year  1497,  the  purgatory  was  closed,  by  the  order 
of  the  Pope  because,  according  to  the  Bollandists,  it 
was  the  cause  of  shameful  avarice,  and  was  re- 
presented to  the  Pope  as  superstitious  by  a monk 
who  had  come  from  Holland  ; he  had  spent  a night 
in  the  cave,  and  had  seen  none  of  the  wonderful 
visions  for  which  the  place  is  said  to  be  remarkable. 

Of  all  the  untruthful  statements  in  regard  to  the 
Purgatory  that  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  is  especially 
worthy  of  notice.  In  the  firstplace,  Giraldus  locates 
the  Purgatory  in  an  island  that  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  of  which,  he  says,  was  infested  with  evil 
spirits,  while  the  other  was  constantly  visited  and 
guarded  by  angels,  and  moreover  that  there  were 
nine  pits  in  which  penances  were  performed ; Plenry 
of  Saltery,  however, whose  narrative  is  generally  con- 
sidered more  worthy  of  belief,  makes  no  mention  of 


these  circumstances.  He  does  record  however,  that 
St.  Patrick  there  built  a church  and  established  the 
canons  of  St.  Augustine,  but  in  no  place  does  he 
make  mention  of  the  nine  pits  of  penance  or  of  the 
spirits  on  the  island.  Thus  the  statements  of 
Giraldus  are  totally  inconsistent  with  the  historical 
records  treating  of  those  times,  and  he  is  even  in- 
consistent with  himself,  for  after  sneering  at  and  rid- 
iculing the  pilgrimages  and  dissenting  from  the 
views  of  the  holy,  pious  and  learned  men  that  pre- 
ceded him,  he  ends  by  saying  : “That  it  was  a great 
an  admirable  thing  and  most  useful  to  the 
people.  ” 

Despite  all  the  miracles  that  have  been  wronght  in 
the  cave,  there  are  many  who  believe  the  legend  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a myth.  During  the  last  century, 
the  General  of  the  Benedictines,  Fra.  Benito  Feijoo. 
published  with  the  approval  of  his  own  order  as  well 
as  of  the  Jesuits  and  Cistercians  a number  of  essays 
against  popular  errors.  In  one  of  these  we  find 
mention  made  of  this  very  Lough  Derg,  and  Henry 
of  Saltery’s  account  of  it  which  he  characterizes  as 
mere  chaff  and  unworthy  of  perusal.  He  admits  its 
great  popularity  and  the  credence  given  it,  but  de- 
nounces the  legend  most  strenuously  as  opposed 
to  Catholic  doctrine.  For  whereas  it  had  been 
promised  by  St.  Patrick  that  the  pilgrim  would  be- 
hold both  heaven  and  hell,  Owen  only  beheld  pur- 
gatory and  the  terrestrial  paradise.  The  charge  of 
heresy  is  based  on  the  fact  that  another  state  after 
death  is  supposed  that  is  neither  heaven,  hell  or  pur- 
gatory. For  in  Owen’s  narrative  the  spirits  are  rep- 
resented as  having  already  been  purged  of  their 
sins,  and  yet  are  still  unworthy  of  entering  paradise. 
Again  the  Benedictine  objects  that  the  origin  is  by 
no  means  certain.  For  while  many  attribute  it  to 
St.  Patrick  the  Apostle,  many  others  are  equally 
firm  in  attributing  it  to  Patrick  the  Abbot.  And 
finally,  he  says,  the  tradition  rests  solely  upon  the 
authority  ofwriters  who  lived  seven  or  eight  centu- 
ries after  the  origin  of  the  Purgatory. 

However, when  we  consider  the  deep  and  holy  rev- 
erence in  which  this  purgatory  has  ever  been  held 
by  loyal  Irish  Catholics,  a reverence  that  not  even 
all  the  efforts  of  infidelity  have  been  able  to  over- 
throw, we  surely  cannot  but  admit  its  real  existence. 
It  is  moreover  interesting  to  note  that  by  an  indult 
dated  June,  1870  a plenary  indulgence  has  been  at- 
tached to  this  very  Lough  Derg  pilgrimage,  by  the 
SupremeJPontiff,  Pius  IX. 

Hence  despite  all  the  attempts  of  both  past  and 
modern  writers  to  prove  it  a myth  and  an  object  of 
superstition,  the  tradition  still  survives  and 
as  much  faith  and  loyalty  burn  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  pilgrim  of  to-day,  as  of  yore 
urged  hearts  to  penance  in  the  cave  of  St.  Patrick 
at  Lough  Derg.  JOHN  J.  O’Rourke,  ’95. 
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(Obituaries. 


F the  many  beautiful  and  instructive  para- 
bles given  by  our  Savior  to  His  disci- 
ples not  one  contains  a finer  sentiment 
or  betrays  a more  touching  interest  in 
mankind,  than  that  of  the  Shepherd  and  the  lost 
sheep.  The  main — nay  the  greatest  duty  of  the 
church  is  to  follow  His  example,  to  multiply  the 
flock  and  to  seek  the  lost  one,  since  it  is  said  in 
Holy  Writ  “that  there  shall  be  joy  in  heaven  upon 
one  sinner  that  doth  penance  more  than  upon 
ninety-nine  just,  who  need  not  penance.” 

To  reach  these  lost  souls,  to  encourage  the  luke- 
warm, to  guide  them  anew  to  light  and  truth,  is  the 
work  of  the  missionary.  Therefore  missions  have 
a great  office  to  fulfill.  The  men  who  give  them 
must  be  courageous,  honest,  inflamed  with  the  zeal 
so  necessary  for  the  hard,  laborious  work  required. 

The  method  of  giving  missions  may  differ  slightly 
with  different  orders,  but  the  end  sought  is  substan- 
tially the  same — the  salvation  of  souls.  We  may 
go  further  and  say  that  all  missions  are  founded  on 
the  Spiritual  Exercise  of  St.  Ignatius.  The  plan 
of  these  exercises  is  the  most  reasonable  man  can 
find,  since  all  the  truths  which  require  meditation, 
follow  each  other  in  a perfectly  logical  order.  We 
have  it  on  the  word  of  no  less  an  .authority  than 
the  great  Oratorian  Father  Faber,  that  the  good 
wrought  in  the  latter-day  missions  is  inestimable. 
Never  indeed  will  it  be  known,  how  much  evil  has 
been  swept  away,  how  many  hundreds  of  souls 
have  been  regained,  what  benefits  have  accrued  to 
ecclesiatic  and  secular  alike,  from  the  use  of  these 
exercises  of  St.  Ignatius. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  lenten  missions  to 
be  given  by  the  missionary  band  attached  to  the 
college  assisted  by  some  of  the  Tertain  fathers  : 
St.  Joseph’s  Church,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Fr.  Wallace, 
Fr.  Stanton  and  Fr.  Galligan  ; St.  Ann’s  Church, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Father  Smith,  Fr.  Mullen  and  Fr. 
McQuillan  ; St.  Mary’s  Church,  Waltham,  Mass., 
Fr.  Himmel,  Fr.  Rache  and  Fr.  Brosnan  ; Church 
of  the  Holy  Name,  New  York  City,  Fr.  Campbell, 
Fr.  Goeding  and  Fr.  Prendergast  ; St.  Ann’s,  New 
York  City,  Father  O’Kane  and  Fr.  O’Sullivan  ; 
Star  of  the  Sea,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Father  Himmel, 
Fr.  Stanton,  Fr.  Rache  and  Fr.  McQuillan  ; St. 
Brigid’s,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Father  Smith  and  Fr. 
Prendergast;  Mt.  Carmel,  New  York  jCity,  Fr. 
Wallace,  Fr.  O'Sullivan  and  Fr.  Mullen  ; Church 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  New  York  City,  Father 
Campbell,  Fr.  Goeding  and  Fr.  Brosnan  ; St. 
Mary’s,  Grand  St.,  New  York  City,  Father  O'Kane 
and  Fr.  Galligan  ; Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
Arch  St.,  Phila,  Pa.,  Father  Smith. 

C.  J.  Kane,  ’95. 


JOHN  D.  O’CONNOR,  ’67. 

NOTHER  ‘old  boy’  has  been  called  to  his 
reward,  in  the  person  of  John  D.  O'Con- 
nor, ’67,  who  died  at  Mt.  Vernon,  March 
1 ith.  Mr.  O’Connor  was  born  in  Guelph, 
Ontario,  and  there  he  learnt  the  rudiments  of  the 
Latin  tongue  under  the  direction  of  Father  Hol- 
zer,  S.J.  He  then  came  to  Fordham  and  entered 
the  class  of  Classics.  While  making  his  studies 
he  taught  a class  of  arithmetic  and  was  a prefect 
on  Third  Division.  Mr.  O’Connor  was  a very 
successful  business  man,  and  was  well  liked  by  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  him.  His  business 
relations  bringing  him  in  connection  with  profes- 
sional billiard  players,  we  had  only  to  say  the 
word,  and  one  or  other  of  the  experts  would  soon 
find  his  way  to  Fordham  to  show  the  boys  what 
marvels  the  cue  can  do  when  in  the  hands  of  a 
master.  The  Monthly,  in  behalf  of  the  college 
and  alumni,  extends  its  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the 
bereaved  family. 


JOSEPH  H.  LYNCH. 

AD  tidings  reached  us  on  Sunday  Feb.  10, 
1895,  telling  of  the  passing  from  Life  at 
Denver,  of  Joseph  H.  Lynch.  As  a stud- 
ent of  Fordham  in  the  early  eighties  he 
gave  promise  of  a bright  career,  and  endeared  himself 
tq  all.  Duty,  however,  bade  him  soon  cease  his  stud- 
ies, and  he  answered  the  summons  bravely  as  he  ever 
did  the  later  ones  of  his  manhood’s  life.  He  was  the 
truest  of  sons  and  brothers  and  to  those  who  knew  him 
as  such  a perfect  model.  As  a friend  hewasmost  dear 
and  will  long  be  cherished  in  affectionate  remem- 
brance by  all  who  entered  the  charmed  circle  of  his 
love.  A gentle  though  manly  disposition  always 
distinguished  him,  and  his  zeal  in  the  work  of  his 
faith  marked  him  especially,  and  it  never  flagged 
even  when  he  suffered  from  delicate  and  waning 
health.  He  died  young,  it  is  true,  but  the  fulness 
of  his  years  are  to  be  reckoned,  not  by  their  length 
but  by  their  harvest  of  good.  To  the  dear  sorrow- 
ing mother  and  the  fond  brothers  and  sisters  in  their 
bereavement  we  tender  our  heartfelt  sympathy, 
and  bid  them  be  comforted  in  the  anticipation  of 
the  day  when  we  shall  all  meet  him  again. 


We  were  deeply  grieved  at  the  loss  sustained  by 
our  classmates  Terence  and  William  Boyle  in  the 
death  of  their  loving  mother,  and  we  all  sincerely 
sympathize  with  them  in  their  bereavement. 

J.  T.  F.,  ’95. 
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March,  1895. 


HE  athletic  seaon  is  fast  approaching  and 
itis  well  to  cast  a glance  about  us.  Base- 
ball is,  of  course,  and  ought  to  be  regard- 
ed as  our  prime  College  sport.  In  that 
we  have  excelled  in  the  past,  and  in  that  we  trust  to 
excel  in  the  future.  However,  with  all  j'ustice  to  it, 
we  can  still  hold  that  baseball  as  a game,  and  as  a 
manner  of  physical  relaxation  from  study,  ought  not 
to  exclude  the  practice  of  other  sports.  And  if  the 
management  of  both  associations  be  properly  con- 
ducted, so  far  from  their  being  an  obstacle  one  to  the 
other,  there  would  be  a mutual  exchange  of  advan- 
tages. All  cannot  be  baseball  players  just  as  all 
cannot  be  field  and  track  athletes.  Therefore  to 
discharge  the  duty  resting  upon  us  from  our  asso- 
ciation with  the  other  colleges,  those  who  find  no 
attraction  toward  the  diamond  should  strive  to  fit 
themselves  to  take  part  in  one  or  other  of  the  field 
events.  This  would  plainly  obviate  the  difficulties 

that  beset  our  athletic  officers  at  present. 

* # 

* 

In  this  month’s  “Cosmopolitan”  Mr.  Thomas  Gaff- 
ney Taffe,  ’90,  has  a very  interesting  and  cleverly 
written  story,  entitled  “We  of  the  Stylus.”  We  are 
proud  to  see  Mr.  Taaffe  ascending  above  the  liter- 
ary horizon  so  steadily.  It  plainly  evinces  what 
training  and  practice  may  do  for  one  who  accepts 
the  opportunities  which  our  College  organ  offers. 
Mr.  Taaffe  may  be  remembered  as  wielding  the 
editorial  pen  of  the  Fordham  Monthly,  and  with 
no  inconsiderable  dexterity.  There  is  in  the  author 

much  promise  and  we  hope  great  things  from  him. 
* * 

* 


1 1 

Congratulations  are  certainly  due  to  those  who 
managed  to  make  the  eve  of  our  Mardi  Gras  on 

First  Division  the  enjoyable  one  it  was. 

* * 

* 

We  are  expecting  that  great  results  are  going  to 
come  from  the  recent  institution  of  the  Academia 
Latina,  the  scope  of  which  will  be  fully  given  in 
the  April  number  of  the  MONTHLY.  It  is  intended 
to  cultivate  in  the  student  an  accurate  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beautiful  in  se,  and  as  it  is  found  in  the 
Latin  tongue.  It  will,  therefore,  for  those  who  are 
nearing  the  end  of  their  course,  be  a fitting  close 
to  the  toil  and  drudgery  of  mastering  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  classic  tongue;  and  for  those  who  are 
engaged  in  studying  sentence  structure,  it  ought 
to  hold  forth  manifold  allurements.  None  are  per- 
mitted except  the  very  select  of  the  University 
course  to  take  part  in  this  exercise;  and  from  the 
enthusiasm  so  far  shown  by  those  who  are  allowed 
to  attend  the  lectures,  we  are  sure  that  the  results 
will  come  up  to  our  highest  expectations. 


||ot£s  by  tltjc 


HE  REV.  FATHER  PARDOW,  S.  J., 
Provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  and  Rev.  Father 
Clark,  S.  J.  spent  a week  at  the  College 
in  the  early  part  of  March.  During  that 
time  they  visited  the  classes  and  were  much  pleased 
with  the  work  we  were  doing. 


In  the  present  issue  of  the  Monthly  there  is  an 
article  entitled  “The  Refectory.”  It  is  much  longer 
than  our  articles  usually  are,  but  it  is  as  much  more 
interesting  and  will  repay  the  reading.  The  ‘old 
boys’  especially  should  read  it  and  when  they  have 
finished  they  should  lean  back  in  their  chairs  and 
dream  of  the  days  when  they  were  boys  at  Fordham 
and  then  send  us  the  account  of  their  dreaming. 


* 


* 


Fordham  is  making  its  way  in  the  literary  and 
dramatic  world.  Mr.  Fred.  Williams  and  Mr. 
Stephen  Grattan,  both  old  Fordham  players,  have 
the  eyes  of  all  the  readers  of  the  “World”  upon 
them;  while  Mr.  Austin  O’Malley,  ’78,  is  out  with 
a very  interesting  paper  on  “Berlin  and  its  Students,” 
in  the  ‘AveMaria,’  and  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Taaffe,  ’90, 
is  telling  stories  for  the  readers  of  the  “Cosmopolitan.” 
* * 

We  notice  that  the  music  of  the  Vesper  Psalms 
has  been  changed.  We  thought  the  change  was 
permanent,  but  it  seems  that  the  new  tones  have 
only  been  introduced  to  lend  variety  to  the  singing 
at  vespers.  The  boys  took  kindly  to  the  change 
and  the  singing  is  not  a whit  less  pleasing  nor  less 
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devotional  than  before.  In  fact  the  new  tones, 
though  simpler,  are  sung  with  greater  feeling  than 
the  old  ones. 

* * 

Among  the  scholars  and  statesman  who  have  died 
recently  there  is  none  whose  death  will  be  felt  more 
keenly  than  that  of  John  Stuart  Blackie,  Professor 
of  Greek  in  Edinburg  University.  He  had  acquired 
great  distinction  as  a linguist  and  was  especially  an 
authority  in  Greek.  As  the  fruits  of  a long  and  ac- 
tive life  he  has  left  us  many  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive volumes  on  Greek  literature.  His  “Homer  and 
His  1 1 Had , ” “Greek  Pronunciation,”  and  “Songs  of 
Ancient  Greece,”  have  a world  wide  reputation.  He 
also  wrote  a number  of  articles  of  a political  and 
social  nature;  and  was  very  popular  as  a lecturer. 
In  his  death  Scotland  has  lost  one  of  the  brightest 
men  and  literature  a worthy  champion. 

R.  O.  H.,  ’98. 

(Dxtv  v tends. 


years  ago,  and  Mr.  Flynn,  S.  J.  was  his  prefect. 
This  same  Mr.  Flynn,  long  since  ordained,  was  his 
guide  during  his  retreat. 

— About  three  weeks  ago  Mr.  Elvin  Travers,  an 
uncle  of  Ronald  Van  Zandt,  paid  us  a visit.  He  was 
himself  a small  boy  on  Third,  years  ago.  I wonder 
does  he  remember  the  day  the  President,  Father 
Shea,  S.  J.,  met  him  and  asked  him  what  he  was 
studying;  and  on  little  Elvin's  answering  that  he 
was  making  “pictures,”  the  Father  asked  to  see 
them,  and  found  that  the  pictures  were  Elvin’s  first 
attempts  at  writing. 

— Gen.  Martin  T.  McMahon,  ’53,  and  Senator 
Edward  O’Connor,  President  pro  tern  of  the  New 
York  Senate  and  leader  of  the  party  in  power  spent 
a few  hours  with  us  on  an  afternoon  not  long  ago. 
They  visited  the  various  divisions  and  were  much 
pleased  with  what  they  saw,  Senator  O’Connor  es- 
pecially, frequently  expressing  his  surprise  at  the 
great  facilities  for  study  and  play  possessed  by  the 
Fordham  boys. 


N February  13th  the  Rev.  Thomas  Halpin 
’86,  said  mass  for  the  boys.  It  was  a 
pleasing  sight  and  must  have  set  the 
older  ones  thinking.  Perhaps  ten  years 
from  now  a like  honor  will  be  theirs  and  they  in  turn 
will  lift  their  hands  for  the  new  generation  at  Ford- 
ham.  Father  Halpin  was  with  us  since,  and  brought 
with  him  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Mead,  ’85.  We  expect  to 
see  them  often  when  the  chill  of  Winter  has  gone  from 
Fordham. 

— Mr.  D.  R.  Kiernan,  ’89,  is  here  looking  over  his 
philosophy  and  renewing  himself  under  his  old  pro- 
fessor, Fr.  Jonin,  S.  J.  He  teaches  a class  of  Arith- 
metic. 

— Mr.  Joseph  N.  Fogarty,  who  was  with  us  last 
year,  but  who  has  forsaken  the  Muses  for  the  study 
of  medicine,  spent  an  hour  at  the  College  a few  Sun- 
days ago.  We  met  Wilbur  Draper,  another  ‘old 
boy’,  strolling  around  the  grounds  the  same  Sunday. 

— February  17th,  Francis  X.  Kelly,  ’93,  paid  us  a 
visit.  He  is  looking  well,  but  he  did  not  move 
around  as  freely  as  old  ‘old  boys’  generally  do. 

— Mr.  Austin  O’Malley,  ’78,  assistant  in  Bacteriol- 
ogy at  the  Georgetown  University,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Health  Commisioner  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

— The  Hon.  John  W.  Corcoran,  who  received  the 
degree  FED.,  from  Fordham  in  1893,  has  been 
elected  President  ofthe  Democratic  State  Committee 
of  Massachusetts.  He  was  the  donor  of  the  medal 
for  the  Biographical  essay  last  year. 

— Rev.  Fr.  Brosnan,  of  the  Cathedral,  Brooklyn, 
made  his  retreat  at  Fordham  during  the  month.  He 
was  a boy  on  First  Division  some  twenty-eight 


‘SJHUtlx  glue  gearn. 


HE  great  interest  manifested  by  the  can- 
didates who  are  energetically  practising 
in  the  gymnasium  to  become  members 
of  the  base  ball  team,  bids  fair  to 
terminate  in  the  development  of  a nine  which  will 
do  honor  to  the  College.  The  fact  that  the  team 
of  ’95  will  be  composed  chiefly  of  men  whose  abili- 
ties as  ball  players  have  never  been  seen  on  our 
campus  should  not  to  any  degree  disconcert  our  en- 
thusiasts. The  - strongest  teams  representing  the 
College  in  the  past  owe  their  success  to  the  de- 
velopment of  new  material  in  the  cage  during  the 
winter  months.  Constant  practice,  with  true  re- 
gard for  discipline,  is  the  ground-work  of  every  suc- 
cessful team.  The  men  now  in  training  for  the 
team  fully  appreciate  this  fact  ; the  final  result  of 
its  application  is  evident  to  them.  Judging  from 
the  work  which  I have  seen  done  in  the  cage  this 
winter,  I am  sure  that  the  batting  calibre  of  the 
nine  will  be  strong  indeed.  This  means  much;  for, 
though  the  fielding  of  a team  may  be  poor,  if  the 
batting  is  strong,  success  invariably  follows.  As 
regards  the  pitching  department  the  outlook  is  all 
that  can  be  reasonably  expected.  Messrs.  Tracy, 
Sinnott  and  O’Connor  will  no  doubt  distinguish 
themselves  in  the  box  the  coming  season.  Mr. 
Tracy  especially  attracts  my  attention,  from  the 
fact  that  he  so  much  resembles,  in  his  style  and  de- 
livery, Frank  Giddings,  the  most  noted  twirler  that 
ever  donned  a Fordham  uniform.  His  judgment  is 
superb;  his  delivery  not  speedy,  yet  very  deceptive. 
With  these  requisites  thoroughly  mastered,  Mr. 
Tracy  will  materially  assist  the  nine,  and  be  the 
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chief  factor  in  many  a well-earned  victory.  The 
fielding  division  will  have  plenty  of  time,  during  the 
present  month,  to  get  into  proper  form.  With  daily 
practice,  I see  no  reason  why  each  position  should 
not  be  faithfully  guarded.  I cannot  conclude  without 
congratulating  Captain  Delehanty.  This  gentle- 
man evidently  appreciates  the  duties  of  his  position, 
and  is  strenuously  working  for  the  success  of  the 
team,  which  is  assured,  provided  harmony  reigns 
within  the  lines. 

D.  R.  K.,  ’89. 


&o\x$c  ill  tile  mxieij. 


It  stands  in  a shady  valley, 

The  house  so  cosey  and  clean 
With  its  old  fashioned  porch  and  windows 
And  its  chimneys  so  tall  and  lean. 

The  vines  twine  their  green  arms  around  it — 

The  vines  a half  century  old — • 

And  among  them  the  birds  sing  sweetly, 

And  the  sunbeams  drop  their  gold. 

In  the  marsh-land  near  grow  the  cat-tails, 

The  violets  hide  on  the  hill; 

While  afar  ’neath  the  leafy  elmwood 
The  red  fox  rambles  at  will. 

W.  Bkrnard  Wingerter,  ’98. 


WasiiiHQton's  ^ivtliday. 


MERICANS,  whatever  their  creed  or 
nationality,  love  to  honor  Washington  be- 
yond all  ournational  heroes.  In  these  days 
when  anti -Catholic  agitation  and  religious 
and  race  persecution  arerampant,  an  entertainment  of 
such  an  excellent  and  patriotic  character  as  was 
that  of  Washington’s  Birthday,  is  eminently  calcula- 
ted to  refute  and  give  the  lie  to  the  slanderers  of 
Know-Nothingism. 

And  right  heartily  and  loyally  did  Fordham  give 
the  Father  of  our  Country  his  meed  of  laudation  and 
eulogy.  In  poetry  and  story,  in  gay  and  sprightly 
anecdote,  and  grave  and  sedate  essay,  his  superla- 
tive merits,  as  a man,  a soldier  and  a statesman, 
were  lovingly  extolled.  All  the  grand  deeds  of 
valor,  his  patience  and  fortitude  during  the  times  of 
gloom  and  defeat,  his  magnanimity  and  generosity, 
his  skill  as  a general,  and  his  no  less  eminent  ser- 
vices in  time  of  peace,  were  recalled  by  all  the 
speakers.  Nor  were  those  little  stories  of  his 
childhood  neglected,  nor  all  the  little  anecdotes  we 
love  to  think  of. 

Even  music,  of  a patriotic  character,  was  called 
into  requisition,  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  our 


hero.  All  the  old  familiar  airs  were  acceptably 
rendered  by  the  Glee  Club,  and  assisted  not  unfre- 
quently  by  some  of  the  audience.  The  entertain- 
ment was  most  pleasing  and  patriotic,  and  certainly 
was  enjoyed  by  all.  Following  is  the  programme: 

PROGRAMME. 

PART  FIRST. 

Overture,  “Rendez  Vous,”  - - - - Orchestra 

The  Day  We  Celebrate,  Introduction,  Charles  W.  Sinnott,  ’96 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Declamation, 

Edward  M.  Lamb,  ’95 

First  Martyrs  to  the  Cause,  Reading  from  Bancroft, 

James  Fisher,  ’95 

Solo  and  Chorus,  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner,”  Glee  Club 
Washington,  The  Patriot  Soldier,  Oration,  - - - 

J.  Harding  Fisher,  ’95 
The  Battle  of  Trenton,  Poem  - Richard  O.  Hughes,  ’98 
Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  Revolution,  Essay, 

Henry  L.  McLaughlin,  ’98 

PART  SECOND. 

Overture,  National  Airs,  . - - - Orchestra 

Ethics  of  the  Revolution,  Essay,  Edward  M.  Hayes,  ’95 

Washington’s  Farewell  to  His  Army,  Declamation, 

Terence  J.  Boyle,  ’95 
Trio.  “Warren’s  Last  Words  to  His  Men,”  - - Hermann 

R.  O.  Hughes,  C.  P.  Carr  and  G.  Barry  ; 

A.  Marren  and  J.  O’Kane  ; 

J.  D.  McCarthy  and  J.  Atkinson. 

Washington  as  a Literary  Man,  Essay,  John  Atkinson,  ’97 
Lines  on  the  Death  of  Washington,  Poem, 

Charles  P.  Carr,  ’97 

Solo  and  Chorus,  “Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean,” 

Glee  Club 

The  Character  of  Washington,  Oration,  John  J.  Dockry,  ’95 
Webster’s  Eulogy  on  Washington,  Declamation, 

John  D.  McCarthy,  ’96 
Finale,  March,  ------  Orchestra 

John  F.  McLaughlin,  ’y6. 


^cctuvc  on  |5cn 


N Thursday,  February  28th,  Rev.  Francis 
A.  Smith,  S.  J.,  who  graduated  from  the 
College  in  ’64,  delivered  a most  interest- 
ing and  instructive  lecture  on  Lew  Wal- 
lace's famous  story,  Ben  Hur.  He  prefaced  his  lec- 
ture by  a few  remarks  on  the  author  and  how  he 
came  to  write  the  book.  The  opening  chapter, 
which  no  one  has  read  and  not  admired,  was  com- 
posed long  before  General  Wallace  thought  of  writ- 
ing his  book,  and  was  intended  simply  as  a maga- 
zine article.  Led,  by  the  discussion  of  the  divinity 
of  Christ  with  some  of  his  friends,  to  perceive  his 
ignorance  on  the  subject,  he  decided  to  study  the 
Scriptures,  and  so  enchanted  did  he  become  with 
the  brilliant  recitals  contained  therein,  that  he  de- 
cided to  weave  them  into  a book.  Of  this  book,  his 
former  article,  yet  unpublished,  would  form  the 
opening  chapter,  the  rest  of  the  story  the  Scripture 
would  furnish,  while  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  fill  in 
the  blanks.  The  result  was  that  book  which  has 
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made  its  author  famous,  that  book  which  everyone 
has  read,  everyone  has  admired,  the  wonderful  story 
of  Ben  Hur. 

The  lecture  was  an  illustrated  one,  and  as  we  fol- 
lowed the  reverend  lecturer  in  his  discourse,  we 
were  aided  by  views  of  the  principal  events  of  the 
story.  The  lecture  was  one  of  those  intellectual 
treats  which  one  is  ever  seeking  but  seldom  finds. 
Though  nearly  everyone  present  had  read  the  book, 
it  can  be  safely  said  that  never  before  had  this  story 
so  vividly,  so  clearly  presented  itself  to  our  minds. 

E.  M.  Lamb,  ’95. 


fforxUtametista. 

FIRST  DIVISION  NOTES- 

N the  evening  of  February  26th,  the 
Gymnasium,  decorated  with  lanterns, 
flags  and  bunting,  all  arranged  in  a very 
artistic  manner,  was  turned  into  a ball- 
room. There  were  twenty  dances  on  the  order  of 
dance,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  ten,  a very 
nice  collation  was  served,  after  it  the  dancing  was 
enjoyed  until  half  past  ten,  when  the  dancers  dis- 
persed, congratulating  Arthur  Marren,  who  by  his 
zealous  endeavours  had  not  only  undertaken  the 
management  of  the  dance,  but  had  also  made  it  a 
grand  success. 

— On  Feb.  24th  the  members  of  the  classes  of  the 
University  Course  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
first  of  a series  lectures  giving  by  Rev.  Fr.  Manda- 
lari,  S.  J.  on  the  “ Beauties  of  the  Latin  Language.  ” 
This  “Academia”  meets  every  Sunday  morning  and 
from  the  interest  manifested  it  is  evident  that  the 
study  of  the  “ Beautiful  ” has  taken  quite  a hold 
upon  the  favored'members. 

— Great  is  the  enthusiasm  that  has  been  shown 
for  the  past  three  weeks  regarding  the  Base  Ball 
Team;  for  with  eighteen  candidates  zealously  striv- 
ing to  fill  the  respective  positions,  with  Mr.  Kieran, 
he  whose  fame  and  reputation  were  won  by  his  play- 
ing so  admirably  the  position  of  second  base  on  the 
famous  ’88  team,  training  the  candidates,  there  is 
every  reason  for  the  enthusiasm  and  good  spirit 
which  has  prevailed  upon  the  division. 

— At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  I.  C.  A.  A.  em- 
bracing the  majority  of  colleges  in  America,  held 
on  Feb.  23,  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  Fordham 
was  represented  by  Mr.  Tracey,  ’95,  who  held  the 
office  ofTreasurer  in  that  Association  last  term,  Mr. 
McCarthy,  ’96,  President  of  the  Athletic  Association 
and  by  Mr:  J.  Harding  Fisher,  ’95. 

— The  division  extends  its  congratulations  to  Mr. 
McDonnell,  S.  J.  under  whose  directions  a literary 
entertainment  was  given  on  Feb.  22  in  honor  of 
Washington.  Many  patriotic  speeches,  songs,  and 


National  airs  were  rendered.  These  together  wtth 
the  very suitabledecorations, produced  amostnotice- 
able  effect  upon  the  audience,  serving  to  arouse  in 
all  that  true  spirit  of  loyal  patriotism  which  should  be 
in  the  hearts  of  all. 

— On  Thursday  Feb.  7th  the  members  of  the  Di- 
vision were  assembled  together,  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  officers  of  the  Athletic  Association,  and  of 
the  Billiard  and  Reading  rooms.  The  following 
was  the  result  : 

Athletic  Association. 

President,  J.  D.  McCarthy;  Vice  Pres.,  C.  M. 
Malone;  Treas.  J.  F.  Gaynor;  Secretary,  J.  T.  De- 
laney. 

Billiard  Room. 

President,  J.  J.  Donovan;  Vice  Pres.,  J.  J.  Mc- 
Laughlin; Treas.,  Jer.  Dunlevy;  Sec’y,  J.  D.  Mc- 
Laughlin. 

Reading  Room. 

President,  R.  O.  Hughes;  Vice  Pres.  H.  J. 
Shields;  Treas.,  J.  T.  Mason;  Sec’y,  Bernard  Win- 
gerter. 

Chas.  W.  Sinnott,  ’96. 

SECOND  DIVISION  NOTES. 

“ Cuncti  adsint,  meritaeque  expectent  praemia  palmae.  ” 

Aen.  Bk.  V.  70. 

HROVE  TUESDAY  was  celebrated  on 
Second  with  much  eclat  and  pleasure, 
and  it  was  the  heyday  of  the  athletes. 
It  was  evident  from  the  spirit  with  which 
the  Division  entered  into  the  games  that  they  would 
be  a success.  In  each  event  there  were  a great 
many  competitors,  which  served  to  heighten  the  ex- 
citement, and  to  spur  each  one  on  to  do  his  best. 
Some  of  the  events,  particularly  the  sack  and  obsta- 
cle races,  furnished  a spectacle  to  the  onlookers 
which  was  both  interesting  and  exciting,  and  in 
some  cases  most  ludicrous.  The  “ rare  and  suit- 
able ” prizes  were  distributed  afterwards  to  the  vic- 
tors. In  the  evening  a dance  took  place  ; but  it  was 
clear  that  the  athletic  exercises  of  the  day  had 
dampened  the  ardor  of  the  votaries  of  Terpsicore, 
and  that  they,  on  the  other  hand,  had  given  zest  to 
our  appetites,  which  was  demonstrated  at  the  feast 
served  to  us  after  the  dance. 

— The  officers  of  the  Sodality  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  for  this  term,  are  as  follows  : Prefect, 
John  M,  Wingerter  ; First  Assistant,  Leo.J.  O’Don- 
ovan ; Second  Assistant,  Vincent  E.  Scott  ; First 
Lector,  Peter  A.  Meagher  ; Second  Lector,  George 
L.  Rooney  ; Secretary,  Bernard  W.  McElroy ; 
Sacristan,  Ambrose  P.  Dunnigan  ; Counsellors, 
John  J.  Dunne  and  Ignatius  B.  Mercadante. 

— The  candidates  for  the  Invincible  baseball  team 
are  practising  batting  regularly  in  the  cage  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Daniel  Kieran,  who  is  kindly 
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devoting  much  of  his  time  to  them,  and  endeavoring 
to  remedy  the  faults  which  are  apparent  to  his  prac- 
ticed eye.  We  have  no  doubt  but  his  coaching  will 
produce  a marked  improvement  in  the  team. 

— There  are  rumors  that  there  is  a budding  pitcher 
amongst  us,  one  upon  whom  we  never  looked  in 
that  light  before,  and  who  certainly  never  thrust 
himself  on  our  notice.  Look  out  for  Jack  ! 

— At  a recent  dissection  of  our  “new”  piano,  we 
were  somewhat  surprised  to  find  the  year’48  clearly 
marked  in  a hidden  recess  therein.  For  an  instru- 
ment which  has  been  in  use  for  nigh  on  half  a cent- 
ury, we  must  say  it  is  in  a remarkable  state  of  preserv- 
ation, and  bids  fair  to  stand  even  our  rough  usage  for 
many  years. 

— The  lecture  delivered  by  Father  Francis  Smith 
’64,  on  Ben-Hur,  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Second,  as  is  manifest  by  the  increased 
demand  for  a copy  of  that  work  at  the  library. 

— At  present  our  field  looks  somewhat  like  a mo- 
rass, but  still  we  hope  to  see  in  condition  in  the  near 
future,  after  the  dry  weather  has  set  in  and  it  has 
been  rolled.  Meanwhile  the  work  goes  on. 

— How  well  did  they  pass  the  March  examination 
who  were  wont  to  wend  their  way  to  the  study-half 
on  holidays  ! Was  this  result  brought  about  by 
the  near  approach  of  the  base-ball  season?  There 
may  be  something  in  it. 

Peter  A.  Meagher,  ’98. 

THIRD  DIVISION  NOTES. 

last  Jug  is  over — Deogratias  ! and  it  will 
a long  time  before  its  noisy  bell  again 
:errupts  us  in  the  middle  of  an  interest- 


— Bleak  winter  is  past  and  spring  is  at  hand,  and 
now  the  base  ball  fiends  may  be  seen  practising  for 
the  Tyros,  some  catching,  others  running  bases 
and  some  playing  one  o’cat. 

— The  candidates  for  the  coming  Tyros  are  num- 
erous, even  the  smallest  is  practising  for  a position 
on  the  team.  Swetnam  had  better  look  to  his  laurels. 

— On  the  evening  of  Shrove  Tuesday  we  did  not 

have  a dance,  because . However  the  billiard 

room  and  bowling  alley  were  open,  where  we 
played  to  our  hearts  content.  During  the  evening 
a “feast”  was  given,  and  we  did  full  justice  to 
Moran’s  “Carbonated  Beverages”  and  Huhna’s 
“Jellies.  ” 

— Now  that  our  ball-field  is  freed  from  the  icy 
grasp  of  winter,  we  trust  that  the  work  of  extend- 
ing it,  will  soon  be  resumed. 

— The  reverend  Father  Pardow,  Provincial  of  the 
Jesuits,  lately  witnessed  the  Cadets’  drill,  and  highly 


praised  the  manly  bearing  of  our  young  soldiers. 
Company  E,  in  particular,  attracted  attention  by 
their  skillful  performance. 

— First  Testimonials  were  awarded  last  month  to 
the  following  boys  : William  Wall,  John  O’Brien, 
Henry  Monk,  William  Campbell,  John  O’Donohue 
and  Frederick  Monk. 

V.  Gordon  Macintosh,  ’99. 


gity  ^cTtolavs'  ^otcs. 

— With  the  coming  of  Spring  we  were  in  hopes 
we  could  discard  our  rubbers,  but  we  have  not  that 
pleasure  yet.  Some  wore  their  patent  leathers 
unprotected,  much  to  their  sorrow. 

— Quite  a number  patronize  the  cage  on  First  Di- 
vision during  the  noon  recreation,  and  take  advan- 
tage of  the  facilities  offered  to  practice.  Theophile 
on  account  of  his  immense  proportions  cannot  get 
out  of  the  way  of  the  stray  curves,  moreover  he  does 
not  seem  to  mind  getting  hit  on  the  head. 

— There  seems  to  be  quite  a falling  off  in  the  at- 
tendance at  the  Sodality  meetings  on  Friday  after- 
noons. Is  it  due  to  forgetfulness  or  do  they  take 
more  pleasure  in  studying  Greek  verbs  than  in  re- 
citing the  office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin? 

— Once  again  our  Rev.  Vice-President  has  re- 
minded us  of  going  to  confession  at  the  College 
every  month;  we  sincerely  hope  it  will  take  effect 
now  especially  during  the  Season  of  Lent,  and  then 
the  hour  is  most  favorable,  particularly  for  those 
in  the  classes  of  Geometry. 

— We  have  found  it  pleasanter  and  more  profit- 
able to  attend  the  regular  drill  than  serve  tours  on 
recreation  afternoons.  Some  have  been  very  fort- 
unate, thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Lientenant  Adams, 
who  cancels  from  ten  to  fifty  tours  for  two  hours 
work. 

J.  Vincent  Harwood,  ’99 


spooli  Notices  aud 


The  “ Cosmopolitan  ” for  March  is  up  to  the  stand- 
ard, though,  as  we  remarked  before,  we  see  little 
reason  why  a magazine  like  the  Cosmopolitan  should 
have  to  resort  to  catch  articles  such  as  that  by  Fr. 
Thiebault  Sisson.  We  think  their  omission  would 
benefit  the  magazine  even  materially.  Of  course  we 
were  taken  especially  with  “ We  of  the  Stylus,  ’’ 
by  Thomas  G.  Taaffe,  seeing  that  the  author  was  once 
Editor  of  the  Fordham  Monthly  and  must  have  been 
visited  by  thoughts  of  ‘ old  times  ’ when  he  was  writ- 
ing this  article. 
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“Current  Literature”  is  filled  with  good  things, 
as  usual.  The  value  of  the  magazine  can  only  be 
fully  appreciated  by  those  who  are  desirous  to  keep 
up  with  the  literature  of  the  times,  and  yet  by  press- 
ure of  business  are  denied  this  pleasure.  Here  in 
brief  you  have  the  literary  news  of  the  month,  to- 
gether with  choice  bits  of  the  best  published  which 
sometimes  forces  one  to  make  time  to  enjoy  the  feast 
itself.  “ Short  Stories”  is  very  entertaining  and  is 
about  the  most  agreeable  companion  one  can  get  to 
while  away  an  hour  or  so  when  business  is  dull,  or  the 
fever  prevalent  at  this  time  takes  hold  of  us. 

In  “Werner’s  Magazine  ” for  February,  Mante- 
gazza  continues  his  instructive  papers  on  “ Expres- 
sions in  the  Face.  ” The  treatment  of  this  writer,  it 
must  be  said,  is  such  as  tointerest  only  the  more  ad- 
vanced and  deeper  thinking  students  of  Elocution, 
but  for  such  these  papers  are  full  of  instruction. 
The  continued  articles  on  “ Stuttering  and  Stammer- 
ing ” to  be  found  in  this  magazine  ought  tointerest 
greatly  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  correction 
of  this  distressing  defect. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  following  first  class  text- 
books to  Mr.  James  R. McDonald  with  Allyn  & Bacon, 
Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 

Orations  and  Arguments  of  English  and 
American  Statesmen.  Edited  by  C.  B.  Bradley. 

The  above  title  represents  a list  of  speeches  by 
Burke.  Chatham,  Erskine,  Webster,  Macaulay, 
Calhoun,  Seward  and  Lincoln.  In  the  design  of  the 
editor,  the  list  is  intended  to  be  memorable  in  three 
ways  ; in  the  nature  of  the  speeches  themselves,  i.  e. 
in  the  lofty  character  of  the  ideas  and  thoughts  ; sec- 
ondly, in  the  attendant  memories  and  associations  ; 
and  thirdly,  in  the  union  of  the  whole  in  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  embrace  matter  for  study  in  successive  clas- 
ses. As  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  author’s  project,  there 
need  be  no  great  doubt.  The  speeches  are  certainly 
all  master-pieces  in  thought  and  diction,  are  certainly 
full  of  relations  to  great  men,  deeds,  and  things  ; 
while  they  as  certainly  afford  matter  for  various  class 
work.  Yet  they  belong  in  a peculiar  way  to  the  stu- 
dent of  Rhetoric,  and  may  be  read  and  studied  by 
him  with  particular  profit.  It  is  true  one  might  be 
tempted  to  ask  why  Lord  Brougham,  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  F ox  are  not  found  in  the  company  of  selected  ora- 
tors. And  one  might  question  the  fitness  of  a prefer- 
ence for  Seward  and  Lincoln  to  Sumners  and  Phillips. 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  forthcoming  from 
the  nature  of  the  author’s  scheme  of  work.  As  there 
seems  to  be  none  available  from  a consideration  of 
three  objects  which  in  the  view  of  the  author  were  to 
render  his  list  memorable. 

Master-pieces  of  English  Poetry  from  Milton 
to  Tennyson.  Edited  by  L.  DuPont  Lyle,  M.  A. 

(Yale.) 


The  list  of  poets  embraced  in  this  volume  is  truly 
golden.  For  the  great  masters  of  song  and  only  the 
great  are  quoted,  and  only  the  best  songs  of  their 
building.  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Thompson,  Gray, 
Goldsmith,  Burns,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Keats,  Shelly, 
Wordsworth,  Macaulay,  Clough,  Arnold  and  Brown- 
ing are  the  singers  who  have  outlived  the  days  of  their 
mortal  life. 

Demosthenes  De  Corona.  The  type  of  this  vol- 
ume is  remarkable  for  its  legibility  and  neatness.  The 
notes  are  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Holmes  and  are  brief 
but  full. 

Herodotus.  Book  VI.  A very  neat,  com- 
pact, edition  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  history- 
The  notes  call  for  special  mention.  Passages  from 
other  authors  paraded  in  style  or  meaning  are  quoted 
throughout  the  notes.  Comparisons  are  great  helps 
to  the  appreciation  of  all  good  points. 

Thucydides  Funeral  Oration  of  Pericles 
This  is  a beautiful  edition  of  the  glorious  oration  of 
Pericles.  We  can  not  praise  too  highly  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  difficult  passages  in  the  notes.  They 
are  quoted  in  full  and  are  very  well  explained. 

Macleane’s  Horace.  Edited  by  Chase.  This 
edition  is  too  well  known  to  call  for  a lengthy  com- 
ment. The  notes  are  very  explicit  and  are  a lasting 
tribute  to  the  mind  and  genius  of  the  author. 

Plato’s  Apologia  and  Crito.  We  always  wel- 
come gladly  an  edition  of  these  noble  classics  The 
present  volume  is  already  in  use  in  the  Class  of 
Poetry. 

A Latin  Grammar,  by  Charles  E.  Bennett. 

First  Latin  Reader,  by  Jared  W.  Scudder. 

In  the  general  excellence  of  type  and  instrinsic 
worth  of  the  works  presented,  this  series  of  classical 
texts  is  the  best  that  has  fallen  under  our  notice- 
We  think  it  only  a matter  of  time  when  they  will  be 
chosen  to  supersede  all  editions  now  in  use. 

From  Macmillan  & Co.,  we  acknowledge  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Le  Misanthrope  par  Moliere,  edited,  by  E.  G. 
W.  Braunholz. 

Le  Serf,  etc.  par  Emile  Souvestre,  edited  by 
Arthur  R.  Ropes. 

We  have  also  received  Records  of  the  American 
Catholic  Historical  Society. 

From  Benziger  Bros.,  we  have  : 

Elocution  Class,  by  Eleanor  O’Grady.  This 
is  for  the  size  of  the  book  the  most  complete  and  most 
satisfactory  setting  forth  of  the  principles  of  elocu- 
tion that  we  ever  came  across.  It  is  evident  that 
the  author  speaks  from  a long  and  successful  experi- 
ence. The  book  has  only  to  be  known  and  it  will 
make  its  way  into  most  of  our  schools  and  colleges. 

Joseph  A.  Farrell,  ’96. 
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u%nsUv  lilies.” 

Easter  flowers  pure  and  fair, 

Tell  me  of  the  joys  you  bear, 

Tell  me  of  the  message  sent, 

Joyous  thoughts  with  hopeful  blent, 
Borne  on  wings  of  Easter  light, 

Down  to  earth  from  heaven  bright. 
Are  there  lessons  hid  from  view 
Brought  to  men  of  earth  by  you  ? 

Calla  Lily  ! fair  to  see, 

Emblem  sweet  of  purity,  * 
Spotless  in  your  chalice  bright, 

Raised  to  heaven  to  catch  its  light; 
With  your  heart  of  burnished  gold, 
What  to  me  do  you  unfold  ? 

My  sweet  purity  imparts, 

Lessons  dear,  to  stainless  hearts, 

Up  I raise  my  chalice  bright 
Catching,  spreading  rays  of  light 
Earthward  dropped  by  angels’  hands  ; 
Tidings  bring  of  heavenly  lands, 
Conscious  as  I gently  nod 
That  I’m  pure  in  sight  of  God  ; 

And  my  gold  without  alloy, 

Tells  of  love  and  boundless  joy. 

Easter  Lily  sweet  and  rare, 

Wafting  perfume  everywhere, 
Shedding  glory’s  halo  round, 

Humbly  rising  from  the  ground, 
Cheering  man,  meek  flower  fair, 

What  prized  lessons  do  you  bear  ? 

Only  one  bright  word  I bring, 

Of  sweet  charity  I sing. 

To  the  world  in  accents  meek, 

To  mankind  I gently  speak 
Of  the  good  each  one  can  do, 

By  kind  word  and  friendship  true, 
Ne’er  offending,  always  glad, 
Brightening  hearts,  o’ershadowed,  sad. 

Lily  of  the  Vale  so  mild, 

Mother  nature’s  favored  child, 

Emblem  sweet  of  modesty, 

Image  of  humility, 

In  your  tiny  spray  of  bells, 

What  sweet  note  of  Easter  dwells  ? 

Ah,  I bow  my  head  to  earth, 

Knowing  well  my  lowly  birth  ; 

Hidden  ’mid  my  leaves  of  green, 
Strangely-  modest,  scarcely  seen, 
Happy  in  the  morning  mist, 

Glad  when  by  the  sunbeams  kissed; 


There  I swing  my  censers  small, 

Sending  perfume  sweet  o’er  all, 

Telling  man  in  chiming  bells, 

Glory  in  true  virtue  dwells. 

Easter  Lilies  fair  to  see, 

Lessons  true  you  bring  to  me  ; 

Lessons  of  my  greatness  given 
To  be  offered  up  to  heaven  ; 

Of  the  good  I can  do  all, 

Lightening,  lifting  sorrows  pall — 

Sinlessness  and  charity, 

Greatness  in  humility — 

Lessons  that  will  win  transition 
From  the  earth,  to  lands  elysian. 

Chas.  P.  A.  Carr,  ’97. 
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1595- 1895. 


N the  early  ages,  the  only  method  the  dif- 
ferent nations  possessed  of  transmitting 
their  traditions  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration was  through  their  bards  men  who 
travelled  from  place  to  place  commemorating  in 
song  the  great  successes  or  disasters  that  had 
blessed  or  enfeebled  their  nation.  Comprising  as 
they  did,  the  records  of  centuries,  and  the  deeds  of 
their  nation’s  greatest  heroes,  their  songs  were  of 
great  length  and  couched  in  the  loftiest  language. 
Thus  we  have  the  origin  of  the  Epic,  the  most  ven- 
erable of  all  styles  of  poetry.  Homer  is  the  first 
Epic  poet  of  whom  we  have  any  definite  knowledge, 
while  Virgil,  the  greatest  of  the  Latin  heroic  poets 
follows  him  in  point  of  time. 

In  later  ages  when  men  began  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  home  and  the  pursuits  of  peace  ; when 
printed  histories  had  become  widely  disseminated 
throughout  Europe  ; the  people  sought  enjoyment 
and  pleasure  rather  than  instruction,  and  the  majestic 
stately  moving  heroic  was  neglected  for  the  short 
musical  lyric,  the  passionate  ode  or  the  stinging 
satire.  But  the  martial  fire  did  not  leave  the  souls 
of  all  and  we  have  among  the  more  modern  poets, 
Dante,  Ariosto,  Camoens,  Milton,  and  last  though 
nearer  first  than  last,  Torquato  Tasso. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1539  Tasso’s  father 
gave  up  the  position  of  Secretary  to  Prince  Sansev- 
erino,  and,  with  his  wife,  the  beautiful  Portia  Rossi, 
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and  their  infant  daughter  Cornelia,  retired  to  a 
castle  near  Sorrento.  Here  amid  the  entrancing 
scenery,  an  ideal  spot,  for  the  birthplace  of  a poet, 
on  the  eleventh  day  of  March,  in  the  year  1544,  the 
illustrious,  unfortunate  Torquato  Tasso  was  born. 

When  Tasso  was  seven  years  old  he  was  sent  to 
the  Jesuit  college  near  Sorrento.  During  the  time  he 
attended  this  college  he  made  the  greatest  progress 
in  the  classics,  and  became  so  proficient  in  rhetoric 
and  poetry  that  he  was  able  to  recite  original  verses 
and  orations  of  great  merit  when  only  ten  years  of 
age.  Manso,  his  Italian  biographer,  tells  us  that, 
“Such  was  the  zeal  of  the  scholar  for  learning  that 
to  quiet  his  importunity,  his  mother  was  often 
obliged  to  let  him  depart  to  his  studies  before  day- 
break, sending  a servant  with  him  to  light  his 
way.” 

In  the  year  1560  his  father  entered  him  as  a law 
student  at  the  University  of  Padua,  and  in  1561 
while  at  Padua,  lie  composed  his  first  pretentious 
poetical  composition  entitled  “ Rinaldo.”  He  was 
afraid  of  his  father’s  anger,  but  finally  summoned 
courage  enough  to  show  him  his  poem.  Seeing  at  a 
glance  the  genius  and  ability  of  the  young  poet,  the 
elder  Tasso  had  the  poem  published,  and  at  the 
same  time  transferred  him  to  the  University  of 
Bologna,  where  he  took  up  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  poetry,  studies  infinitely  more  interesting  to 
him  than  the  study  of  law. 

Soon  after  this  he  was  appointed  a gentleman  of 
his  household  by  Cardinal  d’Este.  Here  he  was 
introduced  to  the  Duke  Alphonso,  Prince  of  Este, 
who,  knowing  that  Tasso  was  engaged  on  a great 
epic  at  the  time,  received  him  most  graciously  and 
introduced  him  to  the  gallants  of  the  court,  and 
Tasso  out  of  gratitude  immortalized  him  by  making 
him  the  hero  of  his  “ Gerusalemme  Liberata.” 

In  September,  1569,  on  receiving  news  of  his 
father’s  dangerous  illness  he  hastened  to  his  bed- 
side, arriving  just  in  time  to  receive  his  last  bene- 
dictions. About  this  time  his  mind  began  to  give 
way,  and  Alphonso,  imagining  that  the  poet  in- 
tended to  cheat  him  of  the  glory  he  was  co  obtain, 
increased  his  trouble  by  chiding  him  at  his  delay  in 
publishing  the  poem,  long  since  finished.  By  the 
death  of  Pigna  the  house  of  Este  was  without  an 
historian,  and  Tasso  wishing  to  make  his  refusal,  a 
pretext  for  leaving  the  court,  applied  for  the  position. 
On  being  accepted  he  despaired  of  being  allowed  to 
leave  and  not  many  months  after  he  fled,  leaving 
the  manuscript  of  his  “ Gerusalemme”  in  the  hands 
of  the  duke.  He  returned  shortly  afterwards,  but 
on  finding  that  his  reception  was  not  as  cordial  as  it 
might  have  been  he  fled  a second  time. 

Alphonso  was  now  really  angered,  and  when 
Tasso  returned  a second  time  he  confined  him 
under  a strong  guard  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Anne, 


an  asylum  for  lunatics.  For  seven  long  years  he 
refused  to  revoke  his  stern  decree  and  when  finally, 
he  did  pardon  the  unfortunate  poet,  and  free  him 
from  his  prison,  Tasso  was  a complete  wreck  men- 
tally and  physically.  His  “Gerusalemme  Liberata  ” 
had  been  published  in  several  editions  while  he  was 
imprisoned  and  though  imperfect  it  made  him  fam- 
ous. In  1593  he  published  “Gerusalemme  Con- 
quisita,”  a later  production  of  his  genius,  and  on 
dedicating  it  to  Cardinal  Cinthio  Aldobrandini,  a 
friend  of  his,  he  was  invited  to  Rome  by  Clement 
the  Eighth,  the  Cardinal's  uncle. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1594,  he  was  taken  sick 
and  returned  to  Naples,  where  he  could  enjoy  the 
baths.  He  appeared  so  well  satisfied  with  Naples 
that  Cardinal  Cinthio  began  to  doubt  whether  he 
would  return.  To  reward  his  genius  and  entice  him 
to  Rome,  a decree  was  obtained  from  the  Pope  con- 
senting to  his  coronation  in  the  capitol.  It  was  an 
honor  that  had  not  been  paid  to  anyone  since  the 
time  of  Petrarch  ; and  Tasso,  though  personally 
indifferent,  feeling  that  it  would  be  unkind  and  im- 
polite to  refuse  the  honor,  set  out  for  Rome.  He 
arrived  there  in  November,  1594,  and  was  escorted 
by  a gorgeous  cavalcade  to  the  palace  of  the  Car- 
dinal. The  weather  became  so  stormy  that  his 
triumph  had  to  be  postponed  ; and  after  a winter  of 
sickness,  in  the  month  of  April,  the  one  set  for  his 
coronation,  the  Pope  gave  him  permission  to  retire 
to  the  Monastry  of  St.  Orofrio.  This  sickness  though 
brief  was  fatal,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  April, 
1595,  the  unfortunate  poet  breathed  his  last. 

Physically  Tasso  was  pre-eminently  a man.  He 
was  very  tall  though  at  the  same  time  very  active, 
his  complexion  was  naturally  a rosy  one,  but  un- 
ceasing application  to  the  most  arduous  studies  had 
paled  his  cheeks  somewhat,  His  head  was  large 
and  well  set  ; his  forehead  a high  and  intellectual 
one  ; his  hair  was  a mezzo  tint  between  fair  and 
dark  brown  ; while  his  eyes,  large  and  piercing, 
were  a beautiful  blue.  He  was  most  expert  in  all 
the  requirements  of  a gentleman  and  as  brave  and 
courageous  as  he  was  expert. 

His  style  is  very  even  and  always  interesting  ; 
often  rising  very  far  above,  he  never  descends  from 
the  elegant.  The  principal  fault  in  his  poems  is, 
perhaps,  the  uniformity  with  which  the  story  is  told 
in  every  part.  It  becomes  a little  bit  monotonous. 
His  diction,  always  smooth  and  musical,  excites  the 
admiration  of  critics  even  in  our  day.  It  is  more 
figurative  than  other  Italian  poets,  but  so  much  less 
so  than  most  of  our  English  poets  that  it  seems 
very  simple  to  us. 

Concerning  the  place  the  poet  should  occupy 
critics  differ.  In  the  delineation  of  striking  and 
original  characters  Homer  surpasses  him  ; Virgil  is 
superior  to  him  in  energy  ; Ariosto  surpasses  him 
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in  the  musical  flow  of  his  metre  ; Dante  is  superior 
on  some  points  ; but  as  a whole  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  Tasso  and  his  great  “ Gerusalemme  Lib- 
erata  ” have  been  surpassed.  He  is  not  original  in 
conception  but  he  stamps  characters  and  scenes 
with  a mark  that  makes  them  his  own. 

Three  hundred  years  have  passed  since  the  poet 
died  ; some  critics  have  praised  his  work  with  the 
greatest  extravagance  while  none  have  attempted 
to  say  that  it  is  not  great.  And  if  we  consider  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  written  it  may 
justly  be  considered  a wonderful  work. 

John  Atkinson,  ’97. 


gvuc 


“ The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  like  to  a man  seeking  good  pearls.” 

— (j Matt,  xiii .,  45.) 

I. 

All  merchants  we,  but  much  we  buy  is  dross  ; 

The  truest  gems  are  purchased  by  the  cross. 

The  talents  spent  to  win  the  smile  of  fame  ; 

Are  treasures  wasted  on  a fitful  dame. 

Filled  coffers  may  a Croesus’,  soul  delight, 

Gold  naught  avails  against  the  “ workless  night.” 

The  sordid  soul  that  kneels  at  pleasure’s  fane, 

Adores  a God  who  withers  heart  and  brain. 

Not  Pearls  these  ! The  glamour  round  them  thrown 
Doth  serve  to  sheen  their  hollowness  alone. 

II. 

To  bridle  sense  and  give  free  rein  to  soul  ; 

To  make  of  life  the  transit  not  the  goal  ; 

To  shun  what  is  and  love  what  is  to  be  ; 

To  die  to  time  and  live  eternally  ; 

To  fix  no  eye  on  earth,  to  gaze  above  ; 

To  win  a God’s  and  spurn  a creature’s  love  ; 

True  Pearls  these,  true  gems  without  alloy  ! 

These  rust  not,  nor  do  time  nor  moth  destroy. 

J.  A.  R.,  ’90. 


gfoe  ^ascltal  ©antUc. 


HE  ceremony  of  the  blessing  of  the 
Paschal  candle  is  a very  ancient  one  : 
for  Father  Le  Brun,  a French  theologian 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  the  Easter  candle  was  in  use 
some  eleven  hundred  years  previous  to  his  time. 
This  brings  us  back  to  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church.  But  it  must  by  no  means  be  thought  that 
it  was  universally  acknowledged  and  observed  ; for 
we  find  the  fourth  council  of  Toledo  in  the  year  633, 
reprimanding  several  bishops  in  whose  churches  the 
blessing  of  the  candle  was  not  performed.  If  we 
are  to  believe  Segibert,  Pope  Zosimus,  at  the  begin- 


ning of  the  fifth  century,  was  the  author  of  the 
venerated  practice  of  blessing  the  Paschal  candle 
on  Holy  Saturday.  Some  say,  however,  that  the 
blessing  of  the  candle  was  in  vogue  in  the  century 
before  the  Pope  mentioned,  and  these  found  their 
belief  on  some  Latin  hymns  found  in  the  ritual. 

Another  theologian,  Father  Claude  de  Vert,  would 
seem  to  attribute  the  institution  of  the  blessing  of 
the  Paschal  candle  to  a mere  natural  reason  ; that 
of  the  necessity  of  light  for  the  office  of  Easter  eve. 
Still,  the  religious  motives  are  neither  rejected  nor 
denied.  The  theologian  bases  his  assertion  on  these 
words  contained  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  blessing  : 
“Ad  noctis  hujus  caliginem  destruendam,”  for  dis- 
sipating the  darkness  of  this  night.  Perhaps  the 
brilliancy  of  this  candle  would  serve  to  illuminate 
the  interior  of  some  churches  ; but  this  impressive 
ceremony,  and  the  lighting  of  the  blessed  candle, 
represent  also  the  light  of  faith,  and  are  symbolic  of 
Christ  risen  from  the  tomb.  And  if  the  primary  end 
of  the  Paschal  candle  were  the  illumination  of  the 
church,  we  should  reasonably  expect  to  see  it  used 
at  Christmas,  and  other  great  feasts  of  the  Church. 

As  to  the  length  of  time  the  Paschal  candle  is 
kept  lighting,  the  Church  lays  down  these  rules. 
According  tothe  Roman  ritual,  the  candle  is  lighted 
during  the  mass  on  Holy  Saturday,  and  on  all  Sun- 
days and  festivals  of  obligation  at  Mass  and  vespers 
from  Easter  to  the  Ascension.  On  this  last  feast,  it 
is  extinguished  after  the  gospel  of  the  mass,  and  is 
not  lighted  again  until  Pentecost,  during  the  blessing 
of  the  baptismal  fonts.  In  the  ritual  of  Paris,  it  is 
permitted  to  burn  until  the  end  of  the  office  of 
Pentecost,  and  is  not  extinguished  on  the  day  of  the 
Ascension.  The  Roman  usage,  in  which  the  Paschal 
candle  is  extinguished  on  this  last  feast,  is  much 
more  preferable  to  the  Parisian  custom  ; for,  if  the 
light  represents  the  Saviour  risen  in  glory  from  the 
dead,  and  remaining  for  forty  days  with  his  disciples, 
the  figure  is  much  better  expressed,  as  in  the  Roman 
ritual,  by  extinguishing  it  during  the  mass  of  the 
feast  of  the  Ascension. 

The  five  grains  of  incense,  which  are  affixed  in 
the  form  of  a cross  to  the  Paschal  candle,  are  an 
emblem  of  the  humility  of  our  divine  Saviour  ; they 
also  represent  the  five  wounds  and  the  perfumes 
with  which  Joseph  of  Arimithea  embalmed  His 
sacred  body.  The  small  candles  and  lamps  lighted 
from  the  fire  of  the  Paschal  candle,  represent  to  us 
the  mission  of  the  apostles  to  spread  throughout  the 
entire  world  the  light  of  the  gospel  they  had  re- 
ceived from  that  divine  source — the  origin  and  foun- 
tainhead of  all  graces  and  blessings,  Jesus  Christ. 
The  very  shape  of  the  candle  has  its  meaning.  It  is 
a representation  of  the  brilliant  cloud,  which  guided 
the  Israelites  in  their  wanderings  under  the  leader- 
ship qf  Moses, 
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Truly,  this  beautiful  ceremony,  the  climax  of  a 
time,  so  replete  with  the  mysteries  of  the  redemption 
of  mankind,  so  abounding  in  memories  of  the  good- 
ness of  the  Almighty  towards  our  fallen  race,  can- 
not fail  to  produce  the  most  admirable  results  in  the 
heart  and  soul  of  every  true  follower  of  the  risen 
God.  J.  A.  Wilson,  ’97. 

“(Sod's  ff col/'  btj  ptaartcu  plaavteus. 

MING  as  he  did,  unheralded,  unknown 
Maarten  Maartens  has  achieved  a suc- 
cess alike  instantaneous  and  lasting. 
His  earliest  work  was  favorably  received ; 
nor  have  his  later  novels  been  accorded  a less  en- 
thusiastic welcome.  But  most  fiction  of  the  day  is 
so  lacking  in  right,  moral  tendencies,  that  a novel 
abounding  in  noble  principles,  in  hidden  satire  and 
unconscious  wit  appeals  strongly  to  the  intellect 
and  to  the  heart.  Its  very  novelty  charms  us  at  first 
and  then  its  pithy,  epigrammatic  style,  its  descrip- 
tion of  a primitive  people  and  her  customs,  and  the 
pure  moral  which  it  teaches.  In  this  class  we  may 
safely  place  all  of  Mr.  Maarten’s  novels.  They  are 
all  founded  on  right  principles,  and  all  convey  a 
pure  moral  lesson.  Yet  as  the  chemist  chooses  that 
compound  or  solution  which  is  best  adapted  to  bring 
about  the  desired  results;  so  we  have  chosen  as  the 
subject  of  our  criticism,  “God’s  Fool,”  not  because 
we  deem  it  the  brightest  gem  of  the  casket,  but  be- 
cause we  consider  it,  the  most  characteristic  of  the 
author’s  style  and  treatment,  and  the  work  best 
adapted  for  a thorough  analysis. 

The  story  deals  with  the  sad  accident  which  befell 
the  heir  of  a great  mercantile  house  through  the 
mischief  of  his  step-brother,  a child  of  five  years,  who 
throws  a heavy  flower-pot  on  Elias’  head.  Elias 
faints  away  and  when  his  eyes  open  again  they  see 
naught.  The  ears  fail  to  detect  the  voice.  The 
mind  has  been  paralyzed.  The  poor  child  has  lost 
his  sight,  his  power  of  hearing,  his  faculty  of  know- 
ing, through  the  cruel  frolic  of  an  innocent  playmate. 
As  one  might  have  inferred,  Elias  had  a stepmother. 
She  could  not  love  her  step-son.  Why  should  she  ? 
Now  that  he  was  a fool,  she  pitied  him  as  we  are 
wont  to  pity  the  poor  beggars  of  the  street.  Her 
pity  did  not  awake  any  love  in  her  for  the  child  of 
her  husband’s  first  wife.  Yet,  though  the  sad  mis- 
hap did  not  transform  Elias’  stepmother  into  the 
genuine  mother  of  babyhood,  still  it  brought  back 
to  him  the  nurse  of  his  infancy,  old  Johanna. 

She  it  was  who  was  destined  to  comfort  the  lonely 
heart,  to  teach  it  the  knowledge  of  its  creator,  and 
to  guide  the  poor  fool  through  his  entire  life. 

His  step-brothers  were  two,  Hendrik,  and  Hu- 
bert. Hendrik,  who  was  the  older  by  a few  hours 
succeeded  to  the  management  ofVolderdoes  Zonen, 


on  the  death  of  his  father.  Hubert,  who  had  thrown 
the  pot  on  Elias’  head,  associated  himself  with 
his  brother  in  the  management  of  the  great  house. 
They  were  to  receive  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  prof- 
its, the  remaining  seventy  per  cent,  was  to  be 
put  away  for  Elias,  who  was  the  rightful 
owner  even  though  he  happened  to  be  a 
fool.  The  theme  is  consequently  original  and 
calls  for  great  psychological  genius.  Now,  surely 
to  manoeuvre  his  characters  in  the  story  so  as  to 
work  out  his  individual  ideas,  betokens  the  mind  of 
a reader  and  searcher  of  man’s  heart.  Again,  to 
balance  the  work  throughout,  and  render  it  one  and 
complete,  the  sense  of  art  is  called  for.  Mr.  Maar- 
tens is  both  the  master-reader  and  the  artist.  But 
originality  supposes  two  elements,  the  one  of  matter, 
the  other  of  treatment.  And  to  center  about  a help- 
less fool  a series  of  extraordinarily  interesting  events 
and  characters,  and  to  preserve  always  that  poor 
blind  figure  looming  up  in  the  background,  were 
indeed  original  and  rather  doubtful  departures. 
Yet  we  always  follow  the  fool  with  the  same  interest 
and  pity.  If  he  muses  on  his  dead  parents,  or  on 
his  own  narrow  experience  of  happiness  and  sorrow, 
he  is  still  the  simple  child,  the  man  in  body  whose 
very  strength  of  limb  brings  out  in  greater  contrast 
the  smallness  and  weakness  of  his  mind.  The  satire 
which  breaks  in  at  opportune  times,  relieves  any 
weariness  which  might  have  been  experienced  from 
a too  long  or  too  subtle  argument.  In  this  matter 
of  satire,  Mr.  Maartens  is  easily  the  first  of  the  day. 
In  his  hands,  it  becomes  rather  a means  of  exposing 
the  vices  of  the  day  than  any  direct  attack  upon 
them.  Nor  does  it  lose  anything  by  its  indirectness. 
It  often  comes  out  as  a most  unlooked-for  conclusion 
all  the  more  striking  by  reason  of  its  unexpectedness. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  charm  of power  in  our  author 
lies  in  his  ability  to  incarnate  himself  into  the  char- 
acter in  hand  and  to  urge  on  the  character  to  the 
end  for  which  he  had  destined  him.  We  have  a 
powerful  example  of  this  in  the  character  of  Hen- 
drik. Hendrik’s  only  lord  is  the  great  house  of 
Volderdoes  Zonen.  He  personifies  this  non-exist- 
ing being  into  the  god  of  his  worship.  Finally  he 
sacrifices  life,  honor  and  conscience,  to  become 
master  of  the  great  house  of  Volderdoes  Zonen. 
The  gradual  downfall  of  a character  natur- 
ally upright  is  developed  with  wonderful 
acuteness.  In  this  developement,  the  reader 
sees  but  too  plainly,  the  workings  of  the  mind  of  one 
whose  unscrupulous  ambition  has  been  the  cause  of 
his  countless  wrong-doings.  The  reasoning  of 
Hubert  on  his  step-brother’s  affliction  and  his  own 
responsibility,  is  another  sample  of  the  author’s  in- 
sight into  the  human  heart.  Hubert’s  loyal  nature 
seeks  to  repay  Elias  for  his  own  share  in  bringing 
upon  him  his  great  affliction,  by  always  striving  for 
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his  interest  and  condemning  every  thought  of  his 
own  preferment.  It  was  natural  too  for  one  of  such 
strong  passions  to  hesitate  not  even  at  the  killing  of 
Hendrik  when  loyalty  to  Elias  demanded  it  of  him. 
Such  was  the  logical,  though  far  from  moral,  conclu- 
sion. Subtle  indeed  these  arguments  of  the  author, 
but  they  failed  to  convince. 

The  description  of  the  wanderings  of  Elias’  mind, 
the  sympathy  and  sorrow  awakened  in  the  heart  of 
the  reader,  all  mark  the  artistic  sense  of  the  author. 
The  conception  was  artistic,  so  was  its  execution. 
Dr.  Pillenaar  preserved  the  child  when  the  frantic 
father  would  have  preferred  him  dead,  rather  than 
a fool.  Johanna  guided  him  from  boyhood  to  man- 
hood, and  shielded  him  as  her  own  son.  Lastly 
Hubert  who  had  so  sorrowfully  wronged  him  in 
childhood  appears  as  the  guardian  of  Elias’  fortune 
when  it  was  placed  in  danger  by  Hendrik’s  reckless- 
ness, Thus  had  God  raised  up,  in  every  danger,  a 
protector  for  this  great  child.  Thus  did  He  watch 
over  this  sad  wreck  and  permit  no  grievous  danger  to 
afflict  him  more. 

Although  a Hollander  by  birth  Mr.  Maartens  has 
acquired  a mastery  over  our  language  as  firm  and  as 
far-reaching  as  his  mastery  over  the  human  heart. 
His  style  is  worthy  ofThackeray,  neither  too  flowing 
nor  too  simple,  but  bright  and  strong  and  practical. 
That  he  may  continue  to  put  forth  his  rich  thoughts, 
is  our  great  desire;  that  the  reader  may  have  been 
interested  enough  to  take  up  “God’s  Fool”  and 
study  it,  is  the  purpose  of  our  criticism. 

J.  A.  Farrell,  ’96. 


%z  Jfoint  gauv  tie  gaques. 

Ah  Chretiens ! voyez-vous  la  celeste  splendeur 
Qui  annonce  le  retour  de  ce  jour  glorieux, 

Ou  le  Christ,  du  tombeau  triomphant  et  vainqueur, 
Aprtis  trois  jours  de  mort  se  pr^sente  a vos  yeux? 

Saluez  le  Vainqueur ! 

Que  des  chants  de  triomphe,  et  des  hymnes  de  louanges 
Fassent  resonner  les  airs  de  leurs  sainte  allbgresse  : 

Que  le  concert  des  hommes  joint  a celui  des  anges 
Comme  l’encens  parfumS,  au  ciel  monte  sans  cesse, 
B6nissant  le  Sauveur. 

Ah  1 mon  ame,  tu  cherches  au  lever  du  soleil, 
Tristement  le  tombeau  ou  fut  mis  ton  Amour  ; 

Mais  en  vain  iras-tu  par  ce  matin  vermeil 
Ou  reposait  tantot,  dans  ce  triste  sbjour, 

Ton  Supreme  Bonheur  ! 

Car  l’entreS  du  tombeau  est  d6ja  grand  ouverte, 

Et  deux  anges  brillants  sont  assis  dans  ce  lieu 
Proclamant  le  retour  de  celui  dont  la  perte 
L’univers  lamentait  comme  la  mort  de  son  Dieu 
Venu  comme  Redempteur. 

Mais,  mon  ame,  vois-tu?  voici  Jesus  lui-meme 
Qui  s’avance  vers  toi,  triomphant  de  la  mort 
Que  tes  crimes  preparferent  pour  celui  qui  t’aime 
Jusqu’a  verser  son  sang  pour  r6parer  ton  sort : 

Divin  Mediateur! 


Quelle  douceur  dans  ses  traits,  quel  amour  dans  son  cceur 
C’est  le  Christ ! prosterne-toi  devant  lui  et  adore 
Ton  Sauveur  crucifix,  ton  divin  Redempteur, 

Jesus  ressuscit^  de  la  tombe  a l’aurore. 

De  ce  jour  de  bonheur. 

Ah  Chrbtiens!  saluez  Jesus  Christ  votre  Roi ! 

Que  vos  harpes,  et  clairons,  et  joyeuses  cymbales 
Annoncent  a l’univers  la  triomphe  de  la  Foi 
Et  remplissent  d’harmonie  ces  lueurs  matinales  : 

Louons  tous  le  Seigneur  ! ! 

Philip  Paulding  Brant,  ’97. 


Gastev 

E .was  a pitiable  sight  to  behold,  was  the 
poor  drunkard,  when  they  brought  him 
to  the  ward.  The  limited  express  on  the 
B.  and  C.  road  had  wrought  terrible  havoc 
on  the  frame  of  the  wretched  man  and  when  they  bore 
his  body  to  the  hospital  the  spark  of  life  scarce 
seemed  to  flicker  in  the  mangled  heap  of  flesh, 
which  hung  so  limp  in  the  bearers’  hands.  When 
at  length  they  laid  him  on  the  bed,  the  best  prob- 
ably he  had  touched  for  many,  many  years  ; it 
seemed  as  though  all  effort  to  restore  the  sufferer 
would  prove  in  vain  ; but  with  the  skill  of  the  doc- 
tors, and  earnest  attentions  of  the  Sisters,  the 
breath  of  the  dying  man  slowly  returned,  and  the 
shattered  breast  of  the  sufferer  was  seen  to  heave 
again  in  swells  that  racked  his  frame  with  an  ever- 
increasing  pain.  Slowly  and  after  a lengthened 
struggle,  reason  regained  its  seat ; and  then  the 
blood-shot  eyes  opened,  and  gazed  helplessly 
about,  until  the  white  lips  of  the  victim  addressed 
to  the  patient  Sister  at  his  side  the  scarce  audible 
question,  “ What  has  happened  ?” 

It  was  the  old,  old  story.  The  despised  drunkard 
and  outcast  from  society  had  been  struck  by  the 
express,  while  picking  his  way  at  nightfall,  across 
the  track  of  the  B.  and  C.’s  line,  It  was  a wonder 
that  he  had  not  been  dashed  to  pieces  ; but  some- 
how, when  picked  up,  he  was  found  still  living,  and 
in  this  condition  borne  to  the  hospital.  He  was  a 
well-known  character,  was  this  unfortunate  man  ; 
well  known  for  his  hard  life  and  drunken  habits. 
Rarely  could  one  find  him  sober,  and  when  in  this 
condition  he  always  appeared  thoroughly  crazed 
with  thirst  for  the  intoxicating  drink.  But  the  story 
went  aboutat  times  that  he  had  not  been  always  thus. 
It  was  said  that  his  family  was  one  of  high  standing 
in  a community  far  removed  from  that  in  which  he 
now  lived,  and  that  evil  companions  had  brought 
him  to  his  present  condition,  and  induced  him  to 
forfeit  all  the  fair  promises  of  his  glowing  youth. 

But  that  had  been  many  years  before  ; and  now 
his  parents  lay  in  their  graves,  stricken  down  before 
their  time  with  broken  hearts,  broken  at  sight  of 
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all  their  sweetest  hopes  blighted  in  the  bud,  and 
their  darling  boy,  the  pride  of  their  fond  hearts,  an 
outcast  from  society,  and  a living  disgrace  to  his 
parents  and  his  church.  Such,  at  times,  were  the 
words  one  heard  of  this  unhappy  slave  of  drink  ; 
but,  in  general,  people  cared  too  little  for  the  man 
to  interest  themselves  either  in  his  present  or  his 
past.  Day  after  day  he  travelled  down  the  easy 
steep  that  leads  unto  a drunkard’s  grave,  but  the 
iron  steed  of  the  railway  had  anticipated  his  own 
dark  work,  and  he  now  lay  in  agony  in  the  ward  of 
the  Sister’s  Hospital. 

The  gentle,  religious  sister  at  the  bedside  of  the 
sufferer  tried  to  explain  to  him,  in  the  tenderest 
way,  his  condition,  and  adding  a few  words  of  com- 
fort and  consolation,  begged  of  him  to  let  the  priest 
come  and  minister  to  the  wants  of  his  soul.  But 
the  hapless  man  only  shook  his  head,  and  closed  his 
eyes  ; while  the  lines  of  an  evil  resolution  tightened 
about  his  mouth,  and  his  face  turned  slowly  away 
from  the  gaze  of  his  angelic  counsellor.  But  the 
sister  was  about  God’s  work,  and  a repulse  like  that 
she  could  easily  endure. 

“ Will  you  not,”  she  said  in  accents  so  gentle 
they  seemed  like  a whisper  of  the  softest  wind, 
“ Will  you  not  celebrate  with  me  the  Feast  of 
Easter  ?” 

“Easter  !”  the  suffering  man  started  and  turned 
his  head,  trembling,  as  he  asked,  “ Is  to-day 
Easter  ? ” 

“ No,”  said  the  Sister  in  her  gentlest  voice,  “ but 
to-morrow  will  be  the  glorious  feast  of  the  Risen 
Lord.” 

Tears  rolled  down  the  face  of  the  dying  man,  and 
a shudder  swept  over  his  frame  as  he  exclaimed  in 
a voice  of  utter  woe,  “Oh,  Sister,  my  first  com- 
munion I made  on  Easter  Day.” 

The  eyes  of  the  sufferer  closed  again,  and  scald- 
ing tears  started  from  the  tightened  lids  ; but  sud- 
denly to  the  sister,  as  she  watched,  a change  passed 
over  the  face  of  her  dying  charge  ; the  tears  ceased 
to  flow  ; the  lines  about  the  lips  relaxed  ; the 
bruised  and  hardened  face  lost  its  depraved  ex- 
pression, and  a smile  of  joy  rested  upon  that  suffer- 
ing countenance.  The  dying  man  was  a child  again, 
and  seemed  to  live  once  more  the  days  of  his  guilt- 
less youth.  He  was  far,  far  away  from  the  hospital, 
in  the  home  of  his  happy  childhood.  The  soft 
breeze  of  a bright  Spring  day  played  about  his 
brow,  and  lifted  the  glossy  locks  from  his  innocent 
face.  The  sunshine  and  the  warmth  proclaimed  it 
the  month  of  April,  while  the  smiling  earth  and 
festive  attire  of  the  people  announced  the  feast  of 
Easter. 

A hundred  bells  from  spires  and  steeples  were 
pealing  the  joyful  news  from  dizzy  heights,  and  the 
air  was  fragrant  with  the  breath  of  the  re-awaken- 


ing earth.  Sweet  sounds  of  joy  and  gentle  mirth 
arose  on  every  hand,  and  upon  his  ear  broke  in  the 
innocent,  childish  voices  of  those  little  friends  he 
had  known  and  loved  so  many  years  before.  And 
here  they  were  again,  his  dear  companions  ; and 
among  them  the  dearest  comrade  of  them  all,  his 
little  sister  Lucy.  What  a strange  thought  now 
came  into  his  mind  as  he  gazed  into  her  angelic 
face.  How  was  it  he  had  ever  imagined,  as  though 
he  had  heard  it  in  some  distant  dream,  that  his 
darling  little  Lucy  had  left  her  home,  and  become 
a sweet-faced  Sister  of  Charity?  Why,  here  she 
was  as  of  old,  and  all  those  thoughts  of  her  must 
have  been  but  the  recollections  of  a dream.  And 
here,  too,  were  his  loving  father  and  mother,  gazing 
with  pride  and  pleisure  on  their  happy,  innocent 
children.  Oh  ! how  the  joy  of  that  Easter  day 
welled  up  in  his  bosom  ; and  how  the  gladness  of 
that  festival  came  over  him  and  entered  into  his 
soul,  filling  it  with  utter  peace  and  happiness  ! In 
the  ecstacy  of  his  joy  a cry  of  gladness  broke  from 
his  lips,  and  he  sprang  towards  his  little  sister  to 
clasp  her  in  his  loving  arms.  But,  lo  ! as  he  held 
her  by  the  hand  and  called  her  by  her  name,  the 
childlike  face  of  the  little  girl  melted  away  before 
his  eyes,  and  the  wretched  sufferer  found  himself 
gazing  into  the  countenance  of  the  tender  nurse, 
who  had  never  left  his  side.  But  now,  more 
wondrous  still,  as  he  looked  again,  he  imagined  he 
saw  his  little  Lucy  come  back  once  more.  That 
face  was  the  same  face  he  had  seen  but  an  instant 
before  in  that  happy  dream,  only  its  sad,  sweet 
smile  was  deeper  and  lovelier  than  before.  One 
instant  more,  and  with  a cry  of  intensest  joy,  brother 
and  sister  were  locked  in  one  another’s  arms,  while 
the  tender  lips  of  the  pure  girl  were  pressed  in  an 
agony  of  love  upon  the  crime-stained  brow  of  her 
lost  and  abandoned  brother. 

It  needed  no  further  coaxing,  then,  for  the  poor 
drunkard  to  celebrate  again  the  Easter  feast  with 
his  sister.  And  when  the  sun  shed  its  warmth  and 
splendor  on  the  earth  the  morrow  morn,  the  soul  of 
the  repentant  sinner  took  its  flight,  amid  the  joy 
and  peace  of  Easter  day,  winging  its  way  to  the 
throne  of  Grace,  an  Easter  tribute  to  the  King  of 
Heaven  from  the  hands  of  a lowly  sister,  whose  life 
of  prayer  and  seclusion  had  been  lived  for  her 
outcast  brother.  JOSEPH  DAULTON,  1900. 


gvomisc  of  jipviug. 


Winter  so  cold  and  drear 
Has  gone,  and  with  it  too,  the  lingering  snow; 
And  signs  foretell  that  fairest  Spring  is  near. 

It  comes ! 
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Out  from  the  soft  moist  earth, 

The  tender  plants  uplift  their  heads  and  show 
The  promise,  giving  hope  of  future  worth. 

It  comes  ! 

For  me  what  does  Spring  bear  ? 

Fair  buds  as  ever  crowned  our  Mother  Earth, 

With  hope  of  fruits  as  rich  as  buds  were  fair. 

It  comes  ! 

Life’s  promises  are  bright. 

The  Spring  of  Youth  buds  forth  and  rich  the  fruit, 

If  only  we  can  shun  the  sins  that  blight 
Life’s  Spring. 

A.  Crosas,  ’97. 


iUmxc  jtucl  fguglatxd. 


HEN  we  look  upon  those  two  great  and 
powerful  nations,  Rome  and  England, 
and  compare  the  progress  of  their  growth, 
their  conquests  and  defeats  ; we  are 
struck  by  the  analogy  between  them.  Both,  in  their 
infancy  had  to  struggle  resolutely  to  maintain  their 
liberty;  both, were  encompassed  by  powerful  enemies, 
who  sought  to  crush  them.  Often  their  enemies  be- 
came their  allies,  and  these  allies  soon  found  them- 
selves assimilated  into  the  common  body  of  the 
nation. 

It  was  when  both  of  these  countries  were  strug- 
gling for  existence,  when  they  seemed  to  be  on  the 
brink  of  annihilation,  that  the  greatest  patriotism 
and  devotion  were  shown.  Then  it  was,  that  af  the 
first  sound  of  the  tocsin  of  war,  the  farmer  left  the 
plough,  the  country  squire  departed  from  his  ivy  or 
vine-clad  cottage,  both  inspired  with  the  same  lofty 
courage  and  love  of  country,  both  eager  for  the  fray. 
Heroes  sprang  up  in  every  crisis  to  extricate  their 
countrymen  from  impending  ruin,  filling  the  hearts 
of  their  dejected  comrades  with  renewed  valor  by 
their  self-sacrificing  example. 

Gradually  expanding  their  frontiers,  little  by  little 
increasing  their  armies  to  meet  their  ever  augment- 
ing enemies,  they  at  all  times  strove  to  bind  the 
conquered  nations  to  them,  by  overawing  them  by 
demonstrations  of  arbitrary  power,  or,  if  they  found 
it  more  expedient,  by  imposing  upon  them  their 
language  and  laws,  and  thus  bind  them  by  common 
ties.  But  it  was  in  the  treatment  of  conquered 
nations  that  the  policy  of  Rome  differed  most  widely 
from  that  of  England.  She  did  not  despoil  them  of 
so  much  land,  to  be  alloted  to  her  soldiers,  nor  did 
she  goad  them  on  by  such  excessive  taxation  or 
cruelty.  The  foreign  conquests  were  also  more 
brilliant  than  those  of  England,  as  Carthage  and 
Greece  were  at  the  zenith  of  their  power  when  Rome 
defeated  them,  and  moreover,  Rome  held  these  pos- 
sessions. England  it  is  true  conquered  France,  but 
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the  chivalrous  French  beat  her  back  from  their 
shores. 

Both  have  been  racked  by  internal  discord  and 
strife,  only  to  lay  aside  their  own  quarrels  at  the 
appearance  of  a common  danger  ; both  have  exper- 
ienced the  despotic  rule  of  the  tyrant,  but  only  to 
shake  off  the  yoke,  and  thereby  assert  a people’s 
highest  claim,  the 

“right  supreme 

To  make  their  kings,  for  kings  are  made  for  them.” 

They  were  both  equally  ambitious,  both  actu- 
ated by  the  same  love  of  power.  The  empire 
of  Rome  comprised  the  whole  of  the  known 
world,  her  eagles  were  seen  in  the  Hyperborean 
ice  fields  and  in  the  deserts  of  Sahara;  her 
prowess  was  feared,  her  friendship  sought  for. 
The  empire  of  England  is  much  more  extensive  and 
diversified,  more  populous,  more  opulent;  her  flag  is 
seen  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  her  com- 
merce is  the  most  extensive  in  the  world. 

Few  nations  have  maintained  such  discipline  in 
their  armies,  and  doubtless  this  was  the  primary  cause 
of  much  of  their  success.  It  was  when  they  began  to 
call  in  the  Parthian  levy  or  the  mercenary  Hessian 
to  fight  their  battles  for  them — preferring  rather  the 
effeminate  pleasures  of  the  bath  of  Diocletian,  or  the 
morning  drive  through  Rotten  Row,  to  the  callings 
to  war — that  they  first  met  with  reverses. 

Neither  ever  attained  any  very  great  celebrity  in 
the  fine  arts,  still  they  admired  art,  and  eagerly 
sought  after  the  works  of  French  or  Grecian  genius, 
and  treasured  them  with  zealous  care.  Though 
Rome  is  dead,  her  literature,  which  has  set  its  seal 
on  the  literature  of  the  world  still  survives  and  this 
fountain  of  knowledge  and  beauty  will  never  be  ex- 
hausted. In  this  respect  also,  England  bearsa  close 
resemblance  to  Rome,  having  no  compeer  in  the 
sphere  of  literature  amongst  modern  nations.  They 
were  intolerant  in  their  religion,  persecuting  those, 
who  perchance  differed  or  would  not  comply  with  the 
religion  of  the  state.  Soon  however  they  were  com- 
pelled by  stress  of  circumstances  to  mitigate  their 
zeal  for  the  state  religion. 

Wealth  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
downfall  of  Rome,  the  barbarian  hordes  being 
allured  from  their  desolate  steppes  by  the  wealth 
which  Rome  had  collected  and  of  which  she  was  so 
lavish.  Will  the  fate  of  England  be -the  same  ? 
Will  her  empire  be  disintegrated  by  the  barbarian 
horde  ? Will  Macaulay’s  New  Zealander  “ stand  on 
London  Bridge  to  sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul’s  ” ? 

All  will  be  worked  in  the  web  of  time.  But  though 
her  empire  be  broken,  her  glory  will  never  fade,  her 
literature  will  never  perish,  her  influence  will  be  felt 
by  succeeding  generations  as  the  influence  of  Rome 
has  been,  and  is  still  felt. 

Peter  A.  Meagher,  ’98. 
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glte  l^cgcntl  of  the  of  gUate. 


ERFECTION  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in 
mere  common  beings.  I speak  not  only 
of  virtue,  but  also  of  beauty.  No  one  has 
yet,  no  one  ever  will  to  the  end  of  time, 
attain  that  virtue,  that  beauty  of  body,  which  was 
shown  on  earth  as  an  example  to  men.  during  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  in  the  person  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  The  image  of  that  perfect  man  which  the 
ancient  philosophers  had  pictured  in  their  imagina- 
tion was  realized.  The  Christain  era  had  now 
existed  thirty-three  years.  The  prophecies  had 
been  fulfilled.  Christ  had  died  on  the  cross.  The 
redemption  of  mankind  had  been  accomplished. 
Augustus  and  his  glorious  reign  had  passed  away. 
Tiberius,  his  successor,  once  more  made  the  throne 
the  seat  of  injustice  and  cruelty. 

Letters  had  been  sent  from  Judea  to  the  Caesar, 
recounting  all  the  deeds  of  Christ.  The  last  one 
received  told  of  His  condemnation  to  death  by  Pon- 
tius Pilate.  Here  the  curtain  of  our  story  rises. 
We  behold  the  whole  Roman  Senate  gathered 
together  with  Tiberius  in  the  Pantheon.  Every 
body  is  bent  forward,  every  ear  is  eager  to  drink  in 
the  words.  Every  eye  is  fixed  on  Pilate.  What  a 
wonderful  story  he  must  be  telling!  far  more 
attractive  than  any  legend  or  tale  of  romance  that 
was  ever  heard.  Listen  : 

“ He  was  a man  of  noble  stature  and  of  very 
beautiful  countenance  , in  which  such  majesty  re- 
sided that  those  who  looked  on  Him  were  forced  to 
admire  Him.  His  eyes  were  like  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  it  was  impossible  to  look  Him  steadily  in 
the  face  on  account  of  their  brilliancy.  When  He 
reproved  He  terrified  ; when  He  admonished  He 
wept,  He  made  Himself  loved,  and  was  gravely 
cheerful.  He  raised  the  dead  to  life  and  healed 
all  maladies  by  a single  word.  In  truth,  O Caesar, 
wonderful  things  were  every  day  performed  by  this 
Christ.”  As  the  word  Christ  was  pronounced  by 
Pilate,  all  the  gods  in  the  Pantheon  fall  to  the  earth 
and  are  broken  into  a thousand  pieces. 

At  so  wonderful  an  event  the  assembly  filled 
with  awe  is  dismissed  till  the  next  day.  Their 
place  of  meeting  this  time  is  the  Capitol.  Pi- 
late finishes  his  story,  and  all  eyes  are  turned  on 
Tiberius  as  if  questioning  what  he  will  do.  The 
deep  voice  of  the  Emperor,  full  of  rage,  says  : “If 
this  Christ  was  kind  to  all,  cured  the  lepers,  made 
the  blind  to  see,  the  lame  to  walk,  and  even  raised 
the  dead  to  life,  why  did  you  not  stop  the  Jews 
from  putting  Him  to  death.  You  are  supposed  to 
have  command  over  them  : they  should  obey  you.” 
With  these  words  he  immediately  ordered  one  of 
the  Senators  to  send  couriers  to  Syria,  command- 


ing the  governor  to  put  all  the  people  who  had  in 
any  way  injured  Jesus  Christ  to  the  sword.  The 
Senator  left  to  fulfill  the  order  which  was  to  end  in 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  nation. 

Tiberius  again  put  the  question,  and  the  tremb- 
ling Pilate  answered  : “ O,  Tiberius  Caesar,  knowest 
thou  not  how  stubborn  and  unconquerable  the  Jews 
are.”  “ This  is  no  excuse  ; already  I have  sent  out 
orders  to  destroy  this  ungrateful,  cruel  people,  and 
shall  you,  who  allowed  them  to  commit  the  dread- 
ful crime,  be  spared.”  “O,  master,”  said  Pilate,  “ do 
not  confound  me  with  this  wretched  people.  If  I 
have  offended  your  majesty,  I was  forced  to  it  by 
that  rebellious  horde.” 

The  Emperor’s  anger  could  not  be  soothed  ; Pi- 
late was  condemned.  The  executioner’s  sword  was 
raised  ready  to  fall  upon  his  head.  Suddenly  a 
voice  was  heard  from  heaven  saying,  “ All  the 
prophecies  concerning  me  have  been  accomplished 
in  thy  presence  ; thou  hast  also  helped  to  their 
fulfillment.  The  first  martyr  of  my  Church  shalt 
thou  be.”  The  blow  was  struck,  and  an  angel 
coming  down  from  heaven  took  up  the  head  of 
Pilate  and  bore  it  off  to  Paradise.  Thus  ended  the 
man  whose  work  on  earth  was  to  help  the  fulfilling 
of  the  prophecies. 

M.  ZURICALDAY,  ’99. 


©nc  light-©nc  %iU. 


A beacon  of  light  on  a rocky  shore 

Shone  ever  to  wielders  of  tiller  and  oar 

And  warned  of  the  death  where  the  breakers  roar  : 

One  light  ; no  more. 

Yet  not  all  in  vain  its  faint  message  was  sped, 

Full  many  a brave  life  has  it  saved  from  the  dead, 

Full  many  a stout  bark  through  the  foam  has  it  led. 

A brave  honest  life,  through  sorrow  and  moan 
With  every  year’s  passing,  more  noble  had  grown, 

Manly  and  humble,  obscure  and  unknown. 

One  life,  alone. 

Yet  man  cannot  count  all  the  battles  it  fought ; 

All  the  evil  it  stayed,  all  the  good  that  it  taught ; 

All  the  wrongs  it  undid,  all  the  wonders  it  wrought. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Charles  Allhons  Wingerter,  ’87. 


2UcIx<tvd  Wtoovmmi,  '65. 

HE  end  of  a long  and  glorious  life  has 
come,  and  mother-earth  has  enfolded  in 
her  bosom  the  mortal  remains  of  a man 
loved  by  those  that  knew  him  best,  and 
honored  and  respected  by  all  his  fellow  citizens. 
“The  strange  and  sudden  dignity  of  death  has  been 
added  to  the  fine  and  resolute  dignity  of  living.”  A 
man,  who  faced  exile  and  even  an  ignominious  death 
itself,  that  his  native  land  might  burst  asunder  the 
galling  and  despotic  bonds  in  which  England  by 
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false  and  lying  promises  had  ensnared  her,  cannot 
go  down  to  the  oblivion  of  the  tomb  without  some 
sign  from  the  surcharged  bosom  of  the  race  he 
suffered  so  much  to  benefit.  Although  the  body  of 
Richard  O’Gorman,  breathed  upon  by  the  icy  breath 
of  death,  lies  in  the  gloom  of  the  grave,  yet  his 
name  shall  ever  live  enshrined  in  the  heart  of  every 
true  and  loyal  Irishman.  Nor  is  it  Ireland  alone 
that  mourns  over  the  ashes  of  one  of  her  best  be- 
loved and  most  patriotic  sons  ; for  during  the  time 
that  Mr.  O’Gorman  has  resided  here,  he  has  won  the 
esteem  and  respect  of  all  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 
His  career  here  was  one  of  which  his  countrymen 
have  good  reason  to  be  proud,  and  his  name  shall 
be  inscribed  on  that  list  of  distinguished  Irishmen 
which  contains  the  names  of  the  most  eminent  citi- 
zens of  the  republic.  And  well  may  our  Alma  Mater 
be  proud  that  she  can  number  among  her  illustrious 
alumni  a man  of  such  high  character,  rare  ability, 
deep  learning  and  crowning  patriotism.  Well  may 
her  happy  sons  look  back  to  that  commencement 
day  on  which  they  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
his  words  of  wisdom  and  advice  ; words  that  carried 
with  them  conviction  and  weight,  coming  as  they 
did  from  a man  who  truly  lived  a God-fearing  life, 
and  is  now  we  know  enjoying  eternal  bliss  in  the 
bosom  of  his  God.  N.  J.  Delehanty,  ’96. 


JVcacUmia  f^atina. 

N a college  so  thoroughly  and  exclusively 
classical  as  Fordham,  any  addition  to  its 
classical  curriculum  must  be  hailed  with 
pleasure.  It  has  been  our  good  fortune 
within  the  past  month  to  receive  such  an  addition 
in  the  shape  of  an  Academia  Latina.  That  this 
academy  will  greatly  aid  in  raising  our  excellent 
classical  training  to  a higher  degree  of  perfection 
than  it  even  now  enjoys,  is  evident  from  a con- 
sideration of  the  end  and  aim  of  the  academy.  Of 
its  usefulness,  the  readers  of  the  MONTHLY  will 
have  substantial  proof  at  no  distant  day.  Now  let 
us  see  what  is  going  on  in  this  academy. 

To  Virgil,  as  the  representative  Latin  poet,  we 
are  at  present  giving  our  attention.  An  extract 
from  one  of  his  works  is  previously  allotted  to  the 
members  of  the  Academy  for  study,  and  at  the 
meeting  two  or  three  are  called  upon  to  read  the 
extracts  selected  for  the  occasion.  We  say  read 
it,  but  by  this  we  mean  the  declamation  and  elocu- 
tion and  acting  of  it  if  necessary.  Criticisms  are 
then  offered  on  the  interpretation  of  the  extract  by 
the  reader,  and  on  the  extract  itself.  The  com- 
ments are  therefore  made  on  the  extract  less  with 
reference  to  its  historical  value  than  to  the  force 
and  full  meaning  of  every  word  and  sentence  in  the 
selection.  We  examine  its  style,  compare  this 


selection  with  similar  ones  of  great  authors  in  and 
cient  and  modern  languages.  The  difference  in  the 
style  of  these  authors,  the  different  pictures  that  are 
presented,  the  purpose  aimed  at,  the  effect  pro- 
duced are  severally  and  carefully  treated. 

Then  all  questions  that  may  rise  from  the  lively 
imaginations  and  fresh  minds  of  the  members  are 
listened  to  and  answered.  We  come,  therefore,  to 
pass  judgment  on  the  most  important  questions  of 
grammar,  poetry  and  eloquence.  We  discuss,  in 
fact,  the  nature  and  the  properties  of  the  beautiful, 
always,  however,  with  reference  to  the  passage  be- 
fore us.  But  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  this  with- 
out at  the  same  time  touching  on  the  highest 
principles  of  the  beautiful  itself.  Now  comes  our 
Moderator's  duty  who  exposes  these  truths  clearly 
and  concisely  according  to  the  principles  of  St. 
Thomas. 

Finally  some  of  the  members  volunteer  to  pre- 
sent for  the  consideration  of  the  rest  some  of  their 
own  compositions  in  Latin  verse  and  prose.  These 
compositions  are  severally  put  to  the  test,  according 
to  the  principles  taught,  and  praised  or  blamed  im- 
partially. As  the  names  of  the  authors  of  these 
compositions  are  withheld,  a just  criticism  of  their 
efforts  is  always  assured.  Time  is  also  given  to  the 
writing  of  inscriptions,  and  to  practice  in  lapidary 
style.  Now  that  America  has  come  to  be  a century 
old,  she  will  soon  wish  to  leave  memorials  of  her 
doings  to  succeeding  generations.  It  is  imperative, 
therefore,  that  the  American  youth  of  to-day  should 
be  educated  in  the  writing  of  inscriptions. 

I have  been  moved  by  the  desire  of  placing  our 
new  academy  in  its  proper  light  before  the  lovers 
and  upholders  of  true  classic  training,  and  while 
there  is  much  more  that  might  be  told,  time  and 
space  forbid  a further  rehearsal  of  our  doings.  Any 
student  of  the  University  course  is  eligible  to  mem- 
bership in  the  academy.  Already  many  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  excellent  opportunity 
thus  afforded  them.  The  meeting  is  held  for  one 
hour  every  Sunday  morning,  and  is  certainly  most 
interesting  and  profitable  for  all  who  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  membership.  Auspiciously  begun,  let 
us  hope  that  the  “Academia  Latina”  will  push  on 
vigorously  toward  the  goal  it  has  in  view — the  per- 
fection of  classical  education. 

E.  M.  Hayes,  ’95. 


gfxe  IJXiUioti  gotlav  gictiouartj. 

HE  second  volume  of  the  Standard  Dic- 
tionary we  gladly  welcome.  The  work 
now  happily  completed  has  been  pro- 
duced at  the  cost  of  a million  dollars. 
It  is  worth  all  it  cost.  Its  contents  remind  one  of  a 
certain  passage  in  Bacon  anent  knowledge.  “ For 
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as  water,”  says  he,  “ whether  it  be  the  dew  of  heaven, 
or  the  springs  of  earth,  easily  scatters  and  loses  it- 
self in  the  ground,  except  it  be  collected  into  some 
receptacle,  where  it  may  by  union  and  consort  com- 
fort  and  sustain  itself ; so  this  excellent  liquor  of 
knowledge,  whether  it  descend  from  divine  inspira- 
tion, or  spring  from  human  sense,  would  soon  perish 
and  vanish  into  oblivion,  if  it  were  not  preserved  in 
books,  traditions,  conferences,  and  especially  in 
places  appointed  for  such  matters,  as  universities, 
colleges  and  schools,  where  it  may  have  both  a fixed 
habitation,  and  a means  and  opportunity  of  increas- 
ing and  collecting  itself.”  The  Standard  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  a goodly  receptacle  into  which 
has  been  collected  all  the  words  of  our  language. 
From  books,  traditions,  conferences  and  every  pos- 
sible source  has  been  gathered  an  enlarged  vocab- 
ulary of  300,000  words,  or  75,000  more  than  are  to 
be  found  in  any  dictionary.  And,  what  is  of  more 
importance,  the  exact  spelling,  the  most  approved 
pronunciation,  the  nicest  definition,  the  most  select 
citation,  and  the  best  plates  are  all  to  be  found  in 
this  wonderful  receptacle.  Since  this  treasure- 
house  of  information  contains  all  that  is  best  and 
most  desirable  in  preceding  works  of  the  kind,  and 
surpasses  them  in  general  excellence,  presumably 
it  will  find  a fixed  habitation  in  our  universities, 
schools  and  colleges.  This  latest  dictionary  is,  as  it 
should  be,  the  best — the  Standard.  The  last  shall 
be  first.  It  has  our  cordial  imprimatur.  Were  any 
proof  of  its  superority  called  for,  we  need  but  point 
to  the  extraordinary  number,  great  skill,  expert 
knowledge  and  rare  scholarship  of  the  disting- 
uished men  who  have  lent  a hand  to  a work  that 
will  serve  as  a monument  to  their  ability.  Further 
proof  or  commendation  is  unnecessary  for  the  reason 
that  the  Standard  has  already  received  the  approba- 
tion of  our  greatest  educators,  editors  and  authors. 

That  our  words  may  not  pass  for  a mere  com- 
mon place  “ puff,”  we  must  remind  Messrs.  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  that  no  work  wrought  by  human  hands  is 
perfect.  Hence  they  must  be  satisfied  with  the 
sufficiently  comforting  thought  that  their  gift  to  the 
intellectual  world  falls  just  short  of  perfection.  Per- 
haps only  a “ snapper  up  of  unconsidered  trifles  ” 
would  stop  to  point  out  the  shortcomings.  The 
print  is  doubtless  too  fine  for  tired  or  aged  eyes — 
if  aged  eyes  look  into  dictionaries.  The  introduc- 
tion suggests  a very  good  rule — “ Write  as  you 
speak — why  then  don't  we  write  titling  clothes  in- 
stead of  beetling  them.  Of  those  that  do  the  beet- 
ling, we  fancy  there  are  more  who  talk  of  titling 
than  beetling — But  let  that  pass.  We  confess  no 
small  devotion  to  Brendan  or  Brandon — He  is  a 
noted  saint.  . He  may  have  been  the  first  discoverer 
of  America;  a bay  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  named 
after  him.  His  legend  is  a piece  of  curious  litera- 


ture. He  figures  in  Kingley’s  essays,  Fisher’s  history- 
Mathew  Arnold’s  poetry,  and  for  all  of  that  he  gets 
no  mention.  We  question  whether  it  is  progressive 
and  profitable  for  a dictionary  to  set  us  the  fashion 
of  pronouncing  and  writing  words  in  a way  that 
leads  us  farther  away  from  the  original  sound  and 
origin  of  the  word — as  for  instance,  patent , esthetics . 
An  explanatory  paragraph  might  have  found  a 
place  in  the  introduction  or  appendix  indicating  the 
change  and  trend  of  pronunciation  at  different  periods 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  country  at  present. 
Those  who  take  Aristotle,  Plato,  Cicero,  Quintilian 
and  the  school  men  for  their  masters  will  not  find 
the  definitions  in  their  English  text-book  of  moral 
philosophy,  rhetoric,  etc.  corroborated  as  a general 
thing  in  the  Standard.  It  looks  as  if  the  modern 
philosophers  of  certain  schools  have  been  allowed 
a monopoly  as  regards  the  definition  of  philosoph- 
ical terms.  God,  happiness,  passion,  virtue,  honor, 
lie,  rhetoric,  poetry,  tragedy,  and  many  others 
might  have  been  better  defined  or  otherwise  de- 
fined. We  tried  to  learn  from  the  Standard  why 
some  preachers  say  Silo  and  Nebuchadonosor 
while  others  say  Shiloh  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  but 
we  found  no  hint  any  place.  Perhaps  we  are  too 
finical.  After  all,  there  are  spots  in  the  sun  ; or  as 
the  poet  puts  it, 

“ The  very  source  and  fount  of  day 
Is  dashed  with  wandering  isles  of  night,” 
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Christ,  when  he  died, 

Deceived  the  cross 
And  on  death’s  side 
Threw  all  the  loss: 

The  captive  world  awaked  and  found 
The  prisoner  loose,  the  jailor  bound. 

O,  strange  mysterious  strife 
Of  open  death  and  hidden  life  ! 

When  on  the  cross  my  king  did  bleed, 

Life  seemed  to  die,  death  died  indeed. 

Crashaw. 
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Kind  deeds  done,  like  summer  roses, 

A fragrance  leave  when  sum  mer’s  past  ; 
Then  grant  my  prayer,  for  love  supposes 
Kind  deeds  done.  Like  summer  roses. 

A good  undone  a thorn  discloses, 

If  left  to  bear  the  wintry  blast. 

Kind  deeds  done,  like  summer  roses 
A fragrance  leave  when  summer’s  past. 
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HE  Academia  Latina,  to  which  we  made 
reference  in  a former  issue,  is  now  a 
permanent  establishment.  Despite  the 
difficulties  that  a new  institution  nat- 
urally is  confronted  with,  the  interest  displayed  by 
the  members  and  the  zeal  of  its  Moderator  afford 

ample  proof  of  the  good  being  accomplished. 

* 

*  *  * 

For  some  time  past  there  have  appeared  in  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  New  York  Sun,  reviews  of 
the  principal  institutions  of  learning  in  our  country. 
Recently  a very  favorable  criticism  was  passed 
upon  the  course  of  studies  at  St.  John’s,  Fordham. 
The  editor’s  remarks  are  such  as  to  deserve  the  ap- 
preciation of  those  who  know  and  enjoy  the  fruits 
‘‘of  the  progress  of  this  institution,”  and  ‘‘its 
steadfast  purpose  to  maintain  a high  standard  of 
instruction.”  When  we  consider  that  the  editorial 
page  of  the  New  York  Sun  is  the  most  noteworthy 
feature  of  the  best  and  most  literary  paper  in  the 
field  of  daily  journalism,  that  every  pen  that  con- 
tributes to  its  leaders  is  guided  by  a most  efficient 
hand,  we  should  set  great  store  by  its  every  utter- 
ance. 

* 

* * 

We  cannot  refrain  from  saying  a word  regarding 
the  Varsity  team.  Perhaps  the  most  notable 
feature  of  the  games  thus  far  played  was  the 
encouragement  of  the  coacher.  All  will  concede 
that  to  him  the  chief  credit  is  due  for  the  extra- 
ordinary grit  and  staying  power  displayed  by  the 
team.  That  diffidence  which  formerly  was  said  to 
gain  hold  over  the  team  when  the  odds  were  against 
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them,  has  now  been  supplanted  by  a determination 
not  to  relax  their  efforts  one  jot,  until  the  last  hope 
of  victory  is  blasted.  The  coacher’s  judgment,  his 
quickness  to  take  advantage  of  the  slightest  oppor- 
tunity, his  diffusive  encouragement,  were  conspic- 
uous at  many  a critical  moment.  The  only  regret- 
able  thing  is  that  he  is  not  at  present  in  a position 
to  display  his  needed  abilities  to  their  furthest 
scope.  We  hope  he  may  yet  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity. 


John’s  College;  3?ovclham.” 


N the  New  York  Sun  of  March  26,  1895, 
there  appeared  an  editorial  notice  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Fordham,  which  will  be 
read  with  interest  and  profit  by  all  the 
friends  of  higher  education.  Catholics  especially, 
who  are  seeking  for  a thorough  college  training  for 
their  sons  at  a moderate  expense  are  given  plainly 
to  understand  that  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  is 
a “ Catholic  Institution  where  a liberal  education  of 
a high  grade  is  procurable.” 

We  subjoin  the  entire  article  of  the  Sun  and  invite 
a careful  perusal: 

ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE,  FORDHAM. 

“ An  inspection  of  the  catalogue  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Fordham,  for  the  last  academical  year,  affords  gratifying 
proof  of  the  progress  of  this  institution,  and  of  a steadfast 
purpose  to  maintain  a high  standard  of  instruction. 

Founded  by  Archbishop  Hughes  in  1841,  St.  John’s  Col- 
lege was,  five  years  later,  incorporated  as  a university. 
From  that  day  to  this  it  has  been  under  the  management 
of  the  Jesuit  Fathers.  The  curriculum  embraces  seven 
years,  the  first  three  of  which  constitute  a preparatory 
course,  and  the  last  four  the  university  course  of  the  college 
proper.  The  instruction  consists  mainly  of  the  systematic 
study  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  languages  and 
literatures,  and  of  mathematics.  French  or  German  is 
added  during  three  years,  and  chemistry  during  two  years, 
of  the  college  course.  The  last  or  senior  year  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  study  of  mental,  moral,  and  natural 
philosophy.  In  this  institution  a knowledge  of  Greek  as 
well  as  Latin  is  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  arts.  A non-classical  course,  leading 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  was  offered  by  way  of 
experiment  from  1887  to  1893,  but  it  has  been  abolished. 
Here,  as  in  the  great  majority  of  the  colleges  of  the  United 
States,  the  willingness  of  Harvard  to  confer  an  A.  B.  de- 
gree upon  persons  possessing  no  knowledge  of  Greek  has 
failed  to  find  persistent  imitators. 

The  number  of  instructors  at  St.  John’s  College  is  thirty, 
and  there  are  280  students.  The  charge  for  tuition,  board, 
and  incidentals  ranges  from  $335  to  $405  a year,  exclusive 
of  the  fees  payable  by  those  who  wish  to  learn  drawing 
and  music.  Undoubtedly,  a poor  but  intelligent  and  hard- 
working undergraduate  can  obtain  more  pecuniary  as- 
sistance at  some  of  the  larger  universities;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  at  St.  John’s  he  is  not  subjected  to  temptation 
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through  the  example  of  extravagant  expenditure.  Scholas- 
tic proficiency  is  encouraged  by  the  bestowal  of  a number 
of  medals  and  prizes.  It  should  be  further  observed  that 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts  is  conferred,  not  as  a matter 
of  course,  as  it  used  to  be  in  almost  all  American  colleges 
thirty  years  ago,  but  only  upon  those  who  have  pursued  a 
post-graduate  scheme  of  study,  and  have  passed  a satis- 
factory examination. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  college  proper 
may  be  inferred  from  the  amount  of  Latin,  Greek,  and 
mathematics  taught  in  the  preparatory  school,  for  an 
equivalent  of  this  is  exacted  from  outside  applicants.  Of 
mathematics  the  preparatory  course  does  not  provide 
quite  so  much  as  is  demanded  at  Columbia  for  instance, 
from  candidates  for  the  freshman  class.  It  includes, 
however,  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and 
algebra  through  equations  of  the  first  degree.  In  Latin  a 
student  is  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  grammar  and  in 
prose  composition,  aud  he  reads  the  Epitome  Histories 
Sacrce  Phzedrus,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Caesar,  Ovid,  the  De 
Senectute  and  some  of  the  letters  of  Cicero.  In  Greek, 
besides  adequate  training  in  the  grammar  and  in  writing 
Attic  prose,  he  must  be  prepared  for  examination  in 
vEsop's  Fables,  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  the  Tablet  of 
Cebes,  and  selections  from  Lucian.  Let  us  mark  next 
how  far  the  study  of  the  classical  literatures  and  of  mathe- 
matics is  pushed  during  the  college  course.  In  Latin  an 
undergraduate  at  St.  John’s  must  read  Cicero’s  De  Ami- 
citia  and  his  orations  against  Catiline,  for  Marcellus 
and  for  Archias,  for  the  Manilian  Law,  and  for  Milo; 
also,  the  Odes,  Satires,  Epistles,  and  Ars  Poetica  of 
Horace;  the  HSneid  and  Georgies  of  Virgil;  Juvenal; 
the  historians  Sallust  and  Livy,  and.  the  Germania  of 
Tacitus.  The  Greek  authors  to  be  read  include  the 
Cyropaedia  of  Xenophon,  Thucydides,  Plato’s  Apology; 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey ; the  Prometheus  of  zEschylus 
and  the  CEdipus  King  of  Sophocles;  the  Olynthiacs  of 
Demosthenes  and  his  oration,  On  the  Crown;  to  which, 
curiously  enough,  is  added  the  Disgrace  of  Eutropius,  by 
St.  John  Chrysostom.  In  mathematics  a young  man  is 
carried  through  the  whole  of  algebra,  through  geometry, 
plane  and  solid;  trigonometry,  plane  and  spherical;  sur- 
veying and  navigation;  analytical  geometry,  and  the  differ- 
ential and  integral  calculus.  When  we  note,  besides,  that 
history  is  studied  throughout  the  quadrennial  course, 
chemistry  for  two  years,  and  that  a twelvemonth  is  allotted 
to  the  elements  of  logic,  psychology,  and  ethics;  to  physics, 
mechanics,  geology,  and  astronomy;  it  is  manifest  that  a 
liberal  education  of  a high  grade  is  procurable  at  this 
Catholic  institution. 
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E are  delighted  to  find  our  old  graduates 
Mr.  Richard  S.  Treacy,  ’69,  A.M.  and 
Mr.  Michael  F.  McCaffrey,  ’61,  LL.D,  so 
actively  engaged  in  practically  advanc- 
ing and  honoring  the  great  work  of  Parochial 
Schools. 

In  the  New  York  Sunday  Democrat,  of  March  24, 
1895,  we  meet  with  the  following: 


HOLY  CROSS  SCHOOL. 


PRESENTATION  OF  A GRAND  FLAG  BY  JAMES  C. 

RICE,  POST  NO.  29. 

“ The  magnificent  hall  of  the  Holy  Cross  School,  West 
Forty-third  street,  was,  on  Tuesday,  March  19,  the  scene 
of  an  event  to  make  glad  the  hearts  of  Catholics  and  pa 
triots.  The  occasion  was  the  presentation  of  a flag  to  the 
school,  and  it  was  due  to  the  truly  Catholic  and  patriotic 
interest  which  Mr,  Richard  S.  Treacy  takes  in  popular  edu- 
cation. Mr.  Richard  S.  Treacy  made  a very  neat  address> 
and  it  is  only  right  to  say  that  the  presentation  of  the  flag 
and  the  honor  conferred  on  Holy  Cross  School  were  his 
personal  work.” 

Mr.  McCaffrey  wrote  an  eloquent  address  which 
was  read  on  the  occasion.  The  speech  is  full  of  very 
interesting  and  telling  passages,  from  which  the 
following  few  sentences  are  taken  : 

“ The  Catholic  colleges  and  universities  of  our  country 
stand  in  the  very  fore  front  of  moral  and  intellectual  pre- 
eminence. From  them,  as  centres,  radiate  all  the  influ- 
ences that  would  maintain  high  ideals  of  American  citizen- 
ship and  cherish  the  grand  principles  upon  which  our 
Government  is  based. 

Religious  toleration,  freedom  of  conscience,  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  these  principles,  and  is  to-day  the 
pride  and  boast  of  all  Americans.  But  I fear  there  would 
have  been  scant  occasion  for  pride  and  boasting  on  that 
subject,  had  not  our  Catholic  political  forefathers  persist- 
ently asserted  the  right  of  all  men  freely  to  worship  God 
as  their  conscience  dictated.  It  was  the  right  that  the 
Catholic  Lord  Baltimore  made  the  foundation  stone  of  his 
Government  in  Maryland.  It  was  the  right  that  the 
Catholic  Governor  of  New  York,  Dongan,  caused  to  be 
proclaimed  in  New  York’s  first  legislative  assembly.  It 
was  the  right  that  the  Catholic  Miles  Standish  extorted 
from  the  bigotry  of  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts.  It  was 
the  right  which  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton  and  his  co- 
religionists inscribed  in  the  Constitution  of  our  country.” 

DR.  CHAS.  A.  WINGERTER,  ’87. 

We  clip  the  following  from  The  Catholic  Colum- 
bian. It  was  accompanied  by  a portrait  of  Dr.  Win- 
gerter  : 

A BRILLIANT  CATHOLIC  LAYMAN. 

One  of  the  Catholic  young  men  who  reflect  credit  on 
their  training  by  a brilliant  use  of  their  advantages  is  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Wingerter  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  who  has 
already  attained  an  enviable  reputation,  though  he  may  be 
said  to  be  but  entering  upon  his  career. 

Dr.  Wingerter  was  born  in  Wheeling  in  1866  and  is  there- 
fore not  yet  thirty  years  old.  His  early  education  was  re- 
ceived at  the  Cathedral  school  and  St.  Vincent’s  High 
school  in  Wheeling  and  his  collegiate  life  was  spent  at  St. 
John’s,  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  where  he  received  the  degree  of 
M.A.  His  ability  was  recognized  by  his  professors  and  he 
was  for  sometime  editor  in  chief  of  the  college  paper. 

After  completing  his  college  course  he  studied  medicine 
in  the  college  connected  with  Bellevue  Hospital,  New 
York,  and  after  his  graduation  remained  in  that  city  fo 
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some  time  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  returned 
to  Wheeling  about  a year  ago  and  has  been  actively  iden- 
tified with  every  movement  that  makes  for  the  future  of 
Catholicity  in  West  Virginia.  He  was  chosen  to  represent 
the  diocese  at  the  Catholic  Congress  in  Baltimore,  and  was 
a delegate  to  the  Columbian  Catholic  Congress  in  Chicago 
where  his  splendid  paper  on  Public  and  Private  Charities 
elicited  widespread  and  favorable  comment.  The  univer- 
sal respect  in  which  Dr.  Wingerter  is  held  in  his  native 
city,  caused  him  to  be  a prompt  choice  for  the  responsible 
position  of  president  of  the  newly  organized  Carrol  Club, 
composed  of  the  representative  Catholics  of  Wheeling. 

The  future  of  Dr.  Wingerter  will  be  watched  with  interest, 
as  what  has  already  been  accomplished  by  this  able  and 
persevering  young  Catholic  layman  is  a pledge  of  achieve- 
ment yet  to  come. 

This  from  The  Orange  Chronicle  is  another  proof 
of  Mr.  McCaffery’s  lettered  ease  : 

“ MISSION  OF  THE  IRISH  RACE.” 

"Columbus  Hall  Theatre  was  crowded  on  Sunday  even- 
ing in  celebration  of  St.  Patrick’s  Day  at  the  lecture  de- 
livered there  by  the  Hon.  M.  J.  A.  McCaffrey.  All  the 
seats  in  the  hall  were  taken,  and  on  the  stage  were  a large 
number  of  prominent  men.  The  subject  of  Mr.  McCaffrey’s 
lecture  was  the  " Mission  of  the  Irish  Race.”  The  lecturer 
was  introduced  to  the  audience  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  P.  Flem- 
ing, pastor  of  St.  John’s  church,  with  a few  brief  compli- 
mentary remarks.  Mr.  McCaffrey’s  lecture  was  an  able 
one.  He  traced  the  influence  of  the  Irish  race  on  the 
civilization  of  the  world,  the  prominent  part  taken  in  all 
countries  by  Irishmen  in  fighting  for  the  cause  of  liberty, 
and  especially  alluding  to  the  loyalty  and  self  devotion  of 
the  Irish  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  as  well  as  in  the  War 
of  the  Revolution.” 


fptilosopfreYs'  Disputation. 


S viewed  from  the  unskilled  rhetorician’s 
standpoint,  the  disputation  on  Tuesday, 
March  26,  wherein  the  philosophers  dis- 
played their  knowledge  of  Cosmology, 
was  a pronounced  success.  If  the  smiles  of  the 
reverend  fathers,  who  graced  the  occasion  with 
their  presence,  be  an  indication,  it  appeared  that 
the  youthful  disputants  also  found  favor  in  their 
eyes.  However,  what  most  appealed  to  the  writer 
and  his  confreres  of  Rhetoric  was  the  smooth,  al- 
most Ciceronian  flow  of  Latinity  in  which  the 
philosophers  clothed  their  luminous  thoughts.  All 
the  gentlemen  taking  part  comported  themselves  in 
a manner  that  merits  the  highest  praise,  and  their 
proficiency  indicates  a year  of  solid,  fruitful  study. 
Mr.  Tracey’s  dissertation  on  “Matter  and  Form” 
was  listened  to  with  great  attention.  It  was  in 
English,  and  that  we  understand  ; yet,  though  the 
form  was  intelligible  enough,  the  matter  somehow 
eluded  us,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  I suppose, 
until  this  time  next  year.  The  disputation  was 
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honored  by  the  presence  of  Rev.  Father  Rector, 
Father  Quirk,  Father  Jouin,  Father  Quill,  and  the 
members  of  Rhetoric  class. 

John  F.  McLaughlin,  ’96. 


gliescs  c*  (EosmoIoQia 

IN 

COLLEGIO  FORDHAMENSI  SANCTI  JOANNIS 
PROPUGNANDAE 
die.  26  Mart.  1895. 

1.  Mundus  a nobis  cognitus  unus  est. 

2.  Mundus  non  est  ens  a se. 

3.  Materiae  elementa  non  sunt  entia  a se. 

4.  Materia  non  potuit  oriri  nisi  per  creationem. 

5.  Mundus  non  est  necessario  aeternus. 

6.  Mundus  de  facto  non  est  aeternus. 

7.  Creatio  non  competit  nisi  soli  Deo. 

8.  Perfectio  mundi  est  in  se  Anita  ; unde,  absolute 

loquendo,  mundus  non  est,  nec  esse  potest 
optimus  ; relative  vero  optimus  est. 

9.  Etsi  ordo  naturae  sit  constans,  haec  constantia 

non  importat  absolutam  immutabilitatem 
hujus  ordinis. 

10.  Principia  essendi  substantiarum  materialium, 

sive  elementarium  sive  mixtarum,  sunt  ma- 
teria prima  et  forma. 

11.  Compenetratio  corporum  non  est  absolute  im- 

possibilis. 

12.  Assertio  Occasionalistarum  absurda  est. 


Defendet D.  Lamb 

Arguent D.  Dockry 

D.  Burrow 

Defendet D.  Hayes 

Arguent D.  Kane 

D.  J.  Fisher 

Matter  and  Form — Dissertation D.  Tracey 


‘With  ©uv  Jfviends. 


R.  T.  J.  GARVEY  came  to  see  us  March 
17th.  He  is  attached  to  the  medical 
staff  of  Harlem  Hospital,  and  is  doing 
exceedingly  well.  Tom — as  we  famili- 
arly call  him — was  once  catcher  of  the  base  ball 
team,  so  it  did  him  good  to  see  our  boys  beat  the 
University  of  Vermont,  March  26. 

— Mr.  Ed.  Butler,  a brother  of  our  distinguished 
alumnus,  Dr.  J.  N.  Butler,  ’84,  and  himself  a gradu- 
ate of  the  English  course  in  the  class  of  ’87,  spent 
the  afternoon  of  March  24th  visiting  old  scenes  and 
reviving  old  memories. 

— We  are  delighted  to  see  that  our  genial  alum- 
nus, Thomas  D.  Shea,  ’88,  is  doing  so  well.  Mr. 
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George  B.  Donnelly,  his  partner,  is  also  an  old 
Fordhamite,  having  graduated  from  the  English 
course  in  the  class  of ’88.  The  law  firm  of  Donnelly 
& Shea  is  well  known  in  Wilkesbarre.  Mr.  Shea 
is  at  present  retained  as  attorney  in  suits  involving 
$100,000. 

— It  was  gratifying  to  see  the  number  of  old  boys 
who  turned  out  to  see  Fordham  win  her  first  victory 
on  the  diamond.  Though  they  were  mostly  last 
year's  graduates,  we  were  as  glad  to  see  them  as  if 
they  had  been  sent  forth  to  battle  for  God  and  Alma 
Mater  in  the  seventies.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
game  they  were  silent  and  sorrowful,  for  the  score 
showed  Fordham  far  behind  her  opponents.  But 
their  sorrow  was  turned  into  joy,  and  their  joy  was 
all  the  more  intense  as  not  even  the  most  sanguine 
among  them  could  have  predicted  such  an  ending. 
They  stayed  for  supper  and  chatted  after  supper, 
and  left  as  happy  as  any  band  that  ever  went  out  of 
Fordham. 

— Dr.  Wm.  E.  Gomm,  ’85,  of  Savannah,  dropped 
in  unexpectedly  on  us  Tuesday,  April  2d.  He  was 
delighted  to  find  Fr.  O’Reilly,  his  old  professor  of 
Rhetoric  here;  and  as  he  strolled  around  the 
grounds  we  found  he  had  not  forgotten  the  old 
Brothers  who  were  here  in  his  time.  Dr.  Gomm  is 
on  his  way  to  Spokane,  Washington,  where  he  in- 
tends to  build  up  a practice.  Savannah  doesn’t 
agree  with  him,  so  he  is  getting  as  far  away  from  it 
as  possible  without  going  to  Canada. 

— Mr.  Wm.  Lett,  of  Brooklyn,  who  left  from 
Rhetoric  sometime  in  the  eighties,  spent  Sunday 
afternoon,  March  31,  at  the  college. 


Canisius  College, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  March  24,  1895. 
To  the  Editor  of  Fordham  Monthly. 

Dear  Sir  : — I hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  being 
a little  late,  but  it  was  only  a few  days  ago,  since  I 
was  told  that  the  deceased  was  once  a teacher  at 
St.  John’s. 

I send  you  this,  as  I did  not  see  even  a mention 
of  the  Rev.  Father’s  death  in  any  issue  of  the 
MONTHLY,  and  I thought  that  you  were  not  in- 
formed of  his  passing  away. 

Enclosed  find  a miniature  portrait  and  brief  sketch 
of  his  life.  With  this  I end. 

Yours  truly,  G.  J.  H. 


Rev.  Julius  Pottgeiser,  S.J.,  was  born  at  Coblentz 
on  the  Rhine,  March  10,  1813;  entered  the  noviciate 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Ertavayais,  Switzerland, 
September  29,  1831;  was  ordained  priest  at  Fribourg, 
Switzerland',  April  8,  1846,  and  sent  to  America  in 
May,  1848.  Having  spent  three  years  as  professor 


and  preacher  at  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  he  returned  to 
Germar^  in  1851,  where  he  became  a most  efficient 
missionary;  together  with  other  distinguished  fathers 
he  gave  missions  in  the  principal  cities  of  Germany. 
From  1867  to  1871  he  was  prefect  of  discipline  at 
the  College  Stella  Matutina,  Feldkirch,  Austria.  In 
November,  1871,  he  returned  to  this  country  and 
spent  ten  more  years  in  missionary  labors  ; after- 
wards he  preached  for  several  years  in  St.  Michael’s 
Church,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  When  he  became  too  feeble 
for  this  work  he  prepared  a German  edition  of  his 
sermons  for  Sundays  and  Festivals,  which  was  soon 
followed  by  a translation  into  English. 

Comforted  by  the  consolations  of  the  Holy  Cath- 
olic Church,  Father  Pottgeiser  died  peacefully  and 
without  pain,  at  Canisius  College,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
December  2,  1894.  R.  I.  P. 


fPaselrall. 


FORDHAM,  19  ; VERMONT,  16. 

HE  College  baseball  season  was  opened 
on  the  campus,  Tuesday,  March  26th,  the 
Fordhams  crossing  bats  with  the  strong 

1 nine  from  the  University  of  Vermont. 

The  game  up  to  the  ninth  inning  was  practically 
devoid  of  interest,  the  Vermonts  holding  the 
Fordhams  down  to  a few  runs,  while  they  had 
crossed  the  plate  16  times.  Apparently  Fordham 
was  to  suffer  an  ignominious  defeat,  as  Pond’s  decep- 
tive delivery,  together  with  the  magnificent  fielding 
of  the  visitors  destroyed  all  chances  of  Fordham 
even  making  it  an  exciting  game. 

But  a game  of  ball  is  never  over  until  the  last 
man  is  out  ; strange  things  often  occur  in  the  ninth 
inning.  When  Fordham  went  to  the  bat  in  the 
ninth  inning  the  score  stood  16-7  in  Vermont’s 
favor.  Everything  had  a bluish  aspect  ; defeat  was 
certain.  The  students  started  to  leave  the  grounds; 
sad  and  dejected  were  their  countenances.  A few 
lingered,  encouraging  themselves  with  the  thought 
that  baseball  is  filled  with  surprises  and  that  often 
defeat  is  turned  into  victory.  They  reckoned  wisely 
and  were  well  paid  for  their  patience. 

All  that  I can  remember  of  what  happened  in  this 
inning  is  a fusillade  of  single,  double  and  triple  hits. 
As  each  member  of  the  Fordhams  went  to  the  bat, 
the  ball  went  safely  into  the  field:  The  harder  Pond 
pitched,  the  harder  Fordham  hit.  All  was  confusion 
and  excitement.  The  students  rushed  back  upon 
the  field  and  incessantly  cheered  the  brilliant  work 
of  their  favorites.  The  umpires  became  rattled,  the 
Vermonters  panic-stricken,  and  still  the  batting 
ent  on.  Hit  followed  hit,  Tracey  capping  the 
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climax  by  clearing  the  bases  with  his  beautiful  three- 
base  hit  to  the  slide,  thereby  clinching  the  game. 
The  excited  students  could  restrain  themselves  no 
longer  ; the  game  had  been  won  when  they  expected 
defeat  ; the  reader  will  please  imagine  the  rest. 
When  the  excitement  had  to  a degree  subsided,  it 
was  found  that  Fordham  had  scored  12  runs  thus 
making  the  score  19-16  in  her  favor  and  thereby 
winning  the  game. 

There  are  many  points  of  the  game,  however, 
which  the  Fordhams  have  still  to  learn.  Their  good 
batting  in  the  latter  part  of  the  game  resulted  from 
the  fact  that  the  men  changed  their  tactics,  by  try- 
ing for  singles  rather  than  by  attempting  to  lose  the 
ball  and  thus  strike  out.  There  was  lack  of  team 
work  all  through  the  game  especially  in  the  batting. 
With  three  balls  and  no  strikes,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
batsman  to  wait  until  two  strikes  have  been  called 
before  he  attempts  to  hit  the  ball.  It  was  ridiculous 
to  see  the  Fordhams  continually  violating  this 
rule.  Moreover  the  fielders  should  never  attempt 
to  throw  out  at  the  plate  a man  coming  from  second 
on  hit  ; they  should  send  the  ball  to  second  and 
hold  man  on  first. 

The  Score. 
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Earned  runs — Fordham,  13  ; Vermont,  10.  First  base  by  errors 
— Fordham,  2 ; Vermont,  3.  Left  on  bases — Fordham,  5 ; Ver- 
mont, 8.  First  base  on  balls — Off  Pond,  6 ; off  Sinnott,  9.  Struck 
out — By  Pond,  19;  by  Sinnott,  13.  Three-base  hit — Tracey. 
Two-base  hits — Hayes,  Rielly,  Delehanty,  Lamb,  Tracey,  Hill, 
McAllister.  Stolen  bases — Fordham,  3 ; Vermont,  1.  Sacrifice 
hit — Hill.  Hit  by  pitcher — Wingerter.  Wild  pitch — Sinnott. 
Passed  balls — Naylor,  2 ; Hayes,  1.  Umpires — Macarthay  and 
Monahan.  Time — 2:20. 


FORDHAM,  23  ; UNION,  2. 

Here  is  the  account  of  the  Fordham-Union  game 
clipped  from  the  New  York  Times , April  5th. 

“Union  College  was  defeated  in  a one-sided 
game  to-day  at  Fordham.  Tracey  had  the  visitors 
at  his  mercy,  while  the  Fordham  College  boys 
pounded  the  Union  pitchers  hard  and  often. 
Fordham  played  an  errorless  game.  The  features 
of  the  game  were  the  batting  of  Tracey,  Dele- 
hanty and  Rielly  and  a double  play  by  Wingerter, 
Lamb  and  Delehanty.” 
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Earned  runs — Fordham.  9.  First  base  by  errors — Fordham,  4. 
Left  on  bases — Fordham,  7 ; Union,  2.  First  base  on  balls — Off 
Tracey,  3 ; off  Parsons,  6 ; off  Preston,  4.  Struck  out — By  Tracey, 
II  ; by  Parsons,  2 ; by  Preston,  1.  Two-base  hits — Rielly,  Tracey, 
(2,)  Delehanty,  (3,)  Howard,  Sullivan.  Sacrifice  hits — Wingerter, 
Hayes,  Rielly.  Stolen  bases — Hayes,  (4,)  Wingerter.  (2,)  Lamb, 
Barry,  (3,)  Enders,  Howard.  Double  plays — Wingerter,  Lamb 
and  Delehanty,  Hit  by  pitcher — Lamb,  by  Parsons.  Wild  pitches 
— Parsons,  (3,)  Preston.  Passed  balls — Quinlan,  2 ; Sullivan,  3 ; 
Hayes,  2. 

D.  R.  K.,  ’89. 


l^ovdltamensia. 

FIRST  DIVISION  NOTES. 

OR  several  days  previous  to  the  event, 
rumor  had  it  that  Fr.  Quill,  S.J.,  was  to 
give  the  St.  Patrick’s  Day  sermon,  but 
little  did  we  think  that  a literary  and 
artistic  treat  was  in  store  for  us.  His  eulogy  on  St. 
Patrick  and  the  Irish  race,  given  with  all  the  spirit 
and  earnestness  of  a true  lover  and  defender  of  his 
native  land,  was  one  that  touched  the  heart  of  every 
hearer,  and  left  a lasting  impression. 

— The  Division  is  much  indebted  to  Rev.  Fr. 
Jouin,  S.J.,  who  has  shown  such  a pronounced  inter- 
est in  us,  from  the  fact  that  he  has  very  neatly  bound 
sixteen  volumes  of  the  various  magazines,  for  the 
Reading  Room. 

—Our  predictions,  stated  in  the  March  number  of 
the  MONTHLY,  regarding  the  game  between  Ford- 
ham and  University  of  Vermont,  have  been  verified. 
After  a well-played  and  well-contested  game,  Ford- 
ham succeeded  in  scoring  a victory.  We  warmly 
congratulate  Messrs.  Tracey  and  Delehanty,  whose 
superb  batting  was  the  feature  of  the  game. 

— On  Tuesday,  March  26,  we  were  honored  with 
a visit  from  a distinguished  guest,  in  the  person  of 
Captain  Edmunds,  U.S.A.  He  reviewed  the  Bat- 
talion, and  seemed  much  pleased  with  the  way  in 
which  the  Cadets  drilled. 

— On  Wednesday,  April  17,  the  annual  public 
debate  takes  place.  The  question  is  : “ Resolved , 
That  the  Government  should  own  and  operate  the 
railroads."  The  speakers  are  : For  the  affirmative, 
Messrs.  O'Neil,  ’96,  and  McLaughlin,  ’96  ; for  the 
negative,  Messrs.  Boylan,  ’96,  and  Farrell,  ’96. 
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SECOND  DIVISION  NOTES. 

— With  the  advent  of  spring,  the  Billiard  and 
Reading  Rooms  have  been  well  nigh  deserted  by 
those  whose  enthusiasm  for  out-door  exercise  has 
been  pent  up  during  the  winter  months.  There  are 
a few  who  cannot  be  enticed  from  their  favorite 
pastime,  even  by  the  beautiful  weather. 

— Though  our  field  is  not  yet  in  good  condition, 
for  base-ball,  still,  owing  to  the  kindness  of  First 
•Division  men,  we  enjoy  ourselves  on  their  field  at 
all  times.  The  tennis-court  makes  a good  field  for 
our  smaller  members. 

— Thus  far  the  following  boys  have  been  chosen 
for  the  “ Irivincibles.”  Pitcher,  John  J.  Dunne  ; first 
base,  Harold  A.  Callan  ; second,  James  J.  Treanor  ; 
short  stop,  Leo  J.  O’Donovan  ; right  field,  John  M. 
Wingerter  ; centre  field,  Paul  J.  Richards  ; left  field, 
John  J.  Joyce.  The  catcher  and  third  baseman  are 
yet  to  be  chosen. 

THIRD  DIVISION  NOTES. 

— The  Tyros  for  ’95  have  been  organized.  They 
are  as  follows  : Pitcher,  Carr  Huse  ; catcher,  Wil- 
liam Campbell  ; first  base,  Vincent  Fusco  ; second 
base,  Edward  Swetnam  ; third  base,  Thomas  Dunn  ; 
short  stop,  Edward  Joyce  ; centre  field,  Basil 
Scott  ; left  field,  Frank  Sheehy  ; right  field,  Arthur 
Brazeau. 

— There  have  been  a few  promotions  in  Company 
E : William  Wall,  to  second  sergeant  ; Carr  Huse, 
to  first  sergeant  ; Louis  Bossard,  to  second  lieu- 
tenant, and  Basil  Scott,  to  first  lieutenant. 

— The  work  of  filling  up  the  bank  has  been  re- 
sumed, and  we  hope  that  before  long  it  will  be 
completed. 

— The  Tyro  Reserves  and  the  Minims  have  been 
organized. 

gay  jlclto  lavs'  |lotes. 

— The  Sodality  meetings  are  better  attended  now 
than  they  have  been  for  some  time  past,  and  we 
sincerely  hope  they  will  continue  so.  At  the  meet- 
ing, on  March  22d,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  : Prefect,  John  O’Rourke  ; First  Assistant, 
Harding  Fisher  ; Second  Assistant,  Joseph  Farrell ; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  James  McDonald  ; Sacris- 
tan, Louis  Bossard  ; Counsellors,  Walter  Martin 
and  John  Murphy. 

— Some  of  our  number  are  to  take  part  in  the  new 
play.  We  wish  them  every  success,  and  trust  they 
will  maintain  the  standard  of  their  former  associates 
in  the  dramatic  art. 

— The  Little  Rocks  have  organized  again  for  the 
base-ball  season,  with  Wm.  Meighan  as  manager. 
Charlie  Horan  will  occupy  the  pitcher’s  box,  and 
display  his  many  “secrets.”  They  intend  to  cross 
bats  with  the  Tyros, 


— There  is  a right  and  a wrong  way  of  giving  the 
military  salute.  Willie  and  Joe  tried  one  way  in 
saluting  Lieutenant  Adams  the  other  day,  but  found 
that  their  way  was  not  the  Lieutenant’s  way,  nor 
the  way  laid  down  in  the  Manual.  Their  mistake 
however,  was  the  means  of  bringing  out  a few  re- 
marks from  the  Lieutenant,  which  were  very  profit- 
able to  us. 


§oofc  and 


The  Easter  number  of  “Current  Literature” 
opens  with  an  article  on  “ Artistic  and  Formal  Gar- 
dens,” followed  by  “Royal  Flowers”  by  Eben  E. 
Rexford,  and  a most  interesting  department  on  the 
wonders  of  plant-life.  The  other  special  features 
of  this  popular  magazine,  for  April,  are  “ For  the 
Honor  of  Sevelli”  by  S.  Leavett  Yeats,  a rising 
English  novelist;  “Katharine’s  Defiance”  by  F. 
Marion  Crawford  ; a series  of  beautiful  poems  on 
Napoleon,  compiled  with  rare  taste  by  Fanny  Mack 
Lothrop  ; French  Folly  in  Maxims  by  Henri  Pene 
du  Bois,  and  a host  of  other  valuable  material. 

The  name  of  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart  appears  on 
the  cover  of  “Short  Stories”  as  the  contributor  of 
the  special  story  in  the  April  issue.  Francois  Coppee 
is  also  represented  by  a characteristic  story  in  this 
number,  and  Elizabeth  Morgan,  Will  Lisenbee,  C. 
E.  Shute,  F.  A.  Anstey  and  many^other  writers  of 
note  appear  in  the  list  of  authors. 

In  “Werner’s  Magazine,”  for  March,  “A  Talk 
with  the  Metropolitan  Critics  ” is  a unique  and  in- 
teresting article.  To  listen  to  the  chats  of  these 
great  critics  of  the  drama  is  not  only  enjoyable  to 
those  interested  in  elocution,  but  proves  also  most 
instructive.  The  paper  on  “Children’s  Singing 
Games,”  if  put  to  proper  use  by  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  little  ones,  could  be  made  most 
beneficial. 

“Hoffmann’s  Catholic  Directory  for  1895”  seems 
to  have  been  prepared  with  special  accuracy  and 
completeness.  Many  additions  end  improvements 
are  met  with  in  the  present  volume,  which  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  publishers,  who  seem  determined 
to  make  their  Directory  most  useful  and  attractive 
to  their  patrons. 

The  “Cosmopolitan,”  for  April,  contains  some 
very  good  articles.  The  “ Krakatoa  Eruption  ” and 
“English  Country-House  Parties”  are  especially 
interesting.  The  pictures,  as  usual,  are  beautifully 
done.  However,  the  pages  devoted  to  “The  World 
of  Art  and  Letters”  and  the  “Progress  of  Science” 
are  for  us  the  most  instructive  and  therefore  the 
most  pleasing.  A little  more  poetry  would  not  do 
the  magazine  any  harm. 
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licsus  Jtppcitvs  to  Ittothcv. 

Spring  and  wliispering  midnight  breezes, 
Midnight  breezes  through  the  olives, 

Stirred  each  leaf  with  soft  caresses; 

Blew  the  silent  star-kissed  zephers, 
Through  that  garden,  still,  forsaken, 
Through  that  garden,  dark  and  awful, 
Where  our  Lord  in  anguish  prostrate, 

“Let  this  chalice  pass  !”  petitioned. 

Blew  along  the  slumbering  valley, 

Through  the  vacant  streets  and  vineyards, 
Hastening  to  the  modest  cottage, 

To  the  home  of  Christ’s  beloved. 

Where  the  face  of  the  Madonna, 

Through  ivied  lattice  peering, 

Waited  the  eventful  dawning  ; 

There  the  breezes  seemed  to  falter, 

And  in  plaintive  minors  whisper, 

Like  the  child,  from  joy  to  weeping, 

When  the  mother’s  brow  is  saddened. 

And  the  stars  that  tip-toe  peering, 

O’er  the  clouds  of  fleecy  whiteness — 

Those  cold  stars  that  have  for  ages 
Looked  on  human  grief  and  sorrow — 

Drew  behind  the  wind-blown  masses, 

Hid  a moment  in  their  sorrow, 

Then,  to  cheer  the  beauteous  Virgin, 

Sent  down  ray  on  ray  of  silver, 

Through  the  ivied  lattice  twinkling, 

On  the  upturned  saddened  features 
Of  God's  chosen  spouse  and  mother. 

But  the  beams  cheered  not  the  Virgin, 

Nor  lit  up  her  eyes  ot  sorrow  ; 

For  dire  Calvary  had  deprived  her 
Of  the  fount  of  all  her  pleasures. 

And  each  feature  of  the  passion, 

In  her  loving  heart  had  kindled 
High-heaped  pyres  of  burning  sorrows, 
And  the  heat  her  soul  consuming 
Dried  the  tear-wells  in  her  bosom. 

Thus  in  silent  contemplation 
Sat  the  Virgin,  mused  the  mother, 

Waiting  for  her  loved  One’s  coming. 


See  ! the  air  is  growing  brighter  ! 

Whence  this  splendor  falling  round  her  ? 
Can  it  be  that  in  her  dreaming, 

She  hath  passed  the  bounds  of  heaven  3 
Is  the  brightness  that  surrounds  her 
From  the  warming  rays  of  sunshine? 

No  ; the  sun  has  not  yet  risen, 

Not  yet  graced  the  vale  of  Juda. 

Still  within  her  and  around  her, 

Fell  a light  like  rosy  morning, 

And  her  heart  was  filled  with  gladness. 

As  the  sun  the  mist-hung  river, 

So  these  rays  of  heavenly  glory 
Cleared  away  the  clouds  of  sorrow, 

Which  around  her  pure  soul  hovered. 

Lo  ! why  clasps  her  hands  in  rapture, 

As  she  turns  within  the  cottage  ? 

Why  with  ardent,  glad  emotions, 

Heaves  the  loving  breast  of  Mary  ? 

What  brings  hope  to  eyes  of  longing  ? 

What  joy  plucks  from  lips  their  sorrows  ? 
Mary  saw  ’mid  throne  and  cherub, 

’Mid  the  souls  from  Limbo  ransomed, 
Christ,  her  Son,  her  Lord,  her  Savior; 

Not  in  tortures  of  His  passion, 

Not  as  soiled  with  blood  and  bruises, 

Not  as  crucified  and  dying, 

But  in  all  his  glory  radiant, 

Radiant  as  the  sun  when  leaping, 

From  the  cradling  lap  of  Thetis. 

And  His  wounds — love-lips  whose  pleading 
Won  again  our  right  to  heaven — 

Brighter  shone  than  sun  at  noontide. 

Down  before  her  Son  in  glory, 

Humbly  bends  the  Virgin-mother. 

Words  can  ne’er  express  the  pleasure, 

That  is  now  her  pure  soul  thrilling. 

Gently  Jesus  raised  his  mother, 

Spoke  unto  her  words  of  comfort  ; 

Told  her  of  the  life  eternal, 

She  would  live  in  heaven's  city, 

Oueen  of  all  the  hosts  angelic, 

Served  by  all  on  earth,  in  heaven. 

More,  He  promised  at  her  asking, 

Never  to  refuse  a favor. 
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Then  that  mother’s  heart  dilated, 

Thinking  how  with  all  the  treasures, 

Flowing  from  His  heart  all  burning, 

She  could  heal  the  wayward  sinner, 

Heal  and  guide  him  to  the  haven, 

Where  beneath  her  sway  in  glory, 

He  might  serve  his  God  forever. 

John  D.  McCarthy,  ’96. 


^OUVClCS. 


ESTLED  in  the  heart  of  the  Pyrenees,  is 
the  quaint  and  much  talked  of  village  of 
Lourdes.  It  seems  as  if  the  Alps,  slightly 
diminished  in  size  and  grandeur,  had 
been  made  to  surround  the  village,  to  protect  it  from 
the  storms  which  infest  this  wild  region. 

After  a short  walk  through  the  main  street,  we 
suddenly  stand  in  front  of  the  Place  du  Courone- 
ment.  There  we  see  that  nature  and  art  have  com- 
bined to  beautify  the  spot.  Directly  in  front  of  us, 
stretch  well-made  paths,  shaded  by  trees,  beneath 
whose  wide-spreadingbranches,  many  weak  and  sick 
pilgrims  find  a cool  retreat  from  the  scorching  heat 
of  a southern  sun.  These  paths  lead  directly  to  a 
gem  of  modern  Gothic  architecture — the  Basilica. 
A more  beautiful  sight,  the  eye  of  man  could  not  be- 
hold. The  green  park  in  front,  dotted  with  many 
flower-beds,  flanked  on  each  side  with  trees,  and 
having  as  a background,  the  hill  of  Calvary,  and  the 
marble  edifice  shining  resplendent  under  the  noon- 
day sun,  is  a scene  well  worth  the  painting. 

Passing  through  the  artistic  gateway,  we  seem  to 
enter  a new  world,  peopled  with  new  beings.  Men 
seem  to  lose  their  roughness  and  ruggedness  ; 
women  become  more  devotional ; peace  and  quiet 
reign  undisturbed,  save  when  the  chanting  pilgrims 
in  long  processions  fill  the  paths.  No  thought  is 
given  to  worldly  strife  and  trouble,  loss  and  gain  are 
left  far  behind;  prayer  and  devotion  seem  to  be 
breathed  into  the  soul,  giving  it  new  life  and  cour- 
age. No  one  has  any  right  in  this  hallowed  spot, 
unless  piety  brings  him  there.  The  villagers  mind- 
ful of  the  precious  boon  bestowed  upon  their  hamlet 
by  the  Immaculate  Virgin,  look  with  angry  counte- 
nances upon  the  scoffer  and  unbeliever,  unless  he 
conduct  himself  in  a decorous  manner. 

As  we  cross  the  Esplanade,  we  come  to  the  Place 
du  Rosaire,  which  is  encircled  by  two  arcaded  in- 
clines, both  leading  to  the  Basilica  above.  Between 
these  inclined  paths  is  the  town  church,  called  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Rosary.  This  is  a low  circular 
edifice  which  is  not  yet  completely  finished.  Enter- 
ing, we  see  on  all  sides,  ex-votoes  of  all  descriptions, 
hung  in  every  available  place  and  completely  cover- 
ing the  walls.  All  these,  are  offerings  given  by 


persons  aided  spiritually  or  physically  at  this  wonder- 
ful shrine,  silent  witnesses  of  the  power  of  her  whose 
shrine  it  is. 

Ascending  the  incline  on  the  right,  we  see  almost 
beneath  our  feet  the  swift  and  shallow  Gave,  which 
is  separated  from  us  only  by  a broad  path.  As  we 
ascend  still  further,  we  reach  the  second  church 
called  the  Crypt.  This  is  really  the  foundation  of 
the  third  church  or  Basilica,  which  we  shall  now 
enter.  Suspended  from  the  roof,  are  numerous  flags 
and  banners,  mementoes  of  pilgrimages  from  every 
country  in  Europe,  and  even  from  Africa,  and  South 
America.  One  large  flag  especially  attracted  our 
attention,  and  was  none  other  than  the  glorious 
Stars  and  Stripes.  Around  the  sides  of  the  church, 
are  about  twenty  small  altars  upon  which  the  visit- 
ing clergy  say  their  Masses,  and  during  the  great 
pilgrimages  in  August,  these  altars  are  fully  occupied 
from  five  in  the  morning  until  noon.  The  Basilica 
as  yet,  is  not  completely  furnished,  owing  to  the  im- 
mense amount  of  money  required  to  build  it  and  to 
beautify  the  grounds  about. 

Leaving  the  church  and  following  the  path  leading 
to  the  Grotto,  we  come  to  the  piscinas  or  baths.  They 
are  very  well  arranged  in  a one  story  granite  build- 
ing. There  are  three  separate  divisions,  each  having 
its  own  superintendent  and  assistants.  The  water 
in  the  baths  is  very  cold,  and  it  really  seems  a 
miracle  that  the  weak  and  sick  are  not  injured  by 
it.  Still  it  has  never  yet  harmed  anyone  of  the 
many  thousands  who  have  bathed  there.  The  water 
is  changed  frequently  during  the  day,  so  it  is  always 
clean  and  pure.  Passing  on,  we  come  to  a low  wall 
from  which  issue  twelve  faucets,  giving  a plentiful 
supply  of  the  water  to  all  who  desire  it. 

About  a hundred  feet  beyond  the  baths,  we  come 
to  the  Grotto.  As  we  approach,  we  see  a number 
of  oaken  benches,  which  partially  fill  up  the  space  in 
front  of  it.  These  are  occupied  by  as  diversified  a 
crowd  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Here  we  see  the 
sick  and  the  helpless,  together  with  the  well  and  the 
strong.  Some  are  seemingly  in  a trance,  noticing 
nothing  but  the  statue,  which  is  as  yet  hidden  from 
our  view;  others  are  saying  their  beads,  stopping  now 
and  then  to  survey  the  scene  in  front  of  them;  others 
again  are  weeping,  or  smiling,  as  their  fervor  impels 
them.  A number,  drawn  probably  through  curiosity 
alone,  are  gazing  with  horror-stricken  faces  at  the 
great  number  of  blind,  palsied,  paralyzed  and  con- 
sumptive pilgrims,  who  are  earnestly  beseeching  our 
Lady  to  hear  them.  Scattered  here  and  there 
through  the  motley  gathering,  encouraging  and 
comforting  the  sufferers,  we  see  Priests  and  Sisters  of 
almost  every  order  and  congregation — the  rector  of 
the  metropolis  is  there,  side  by  side  with  the  white 
robed  missionary  from  Africa. 

Turning  an  angle  in  our  path,  we  are  dazzled  by 
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the  strong  light  from  the  Grotto,  where  dozens  upon 
dozens  of  candles  are  continually  burning  during  the 
season  of  pilgrimages.  Immediately  in  front  of  the 
Grotto  is  a strong  iron  railing,  to  protect  it  from  all 
danger  which  might  arise  from  the  ardor  of  the 
pilgrims.  Behind  this,  we  see  a small  cave,  elliptical 
in  shape  which  contains  the  world-renowned  statue 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  The  rocks  round 
about,  are  literally  covered  with  crutches,  canes,  etc., 
that  were  left  here  as  mementoes  of  the  cures 
wrought  in  the  early  days  of  the  shrine. 

The  great  light,  the  odor  from  the  flowers  spread 
in  profusion  about,  the  spirit  of  fervor  shown  by 
poor  and  rich  alike,  together  with  the  appearance  of 
many  who  have  been  cured;  all  this  makes  such  an 
impression  on  one's  mind,  that  the  sight  once  seen, 
is  never  forgotten.  A feeling  of  awe  steals  uncon- 
sciously over  the  beholder,  as  if  he  were  in  the  pres- 
ence of  some  mighty  power.  Seeing  the  spirit  of 
piety,  the  extraordinary  fervor  manifested,  seeing 
again  the  great  concourse  gathered  here,  eagerly 
striving  to  gain  a view  of  the  Grotto,  and  know- 
ing the  great  wonders  which  have  been  worked — 
not  by  hypnotic  influence,  but  by  supernatural 
power — we  are  convinced  that  faith  is  no  mockery, 
that  life  does  not  end  with  death,  but  that  there  is 
one,  who  will  with  gladsome  smile,  welcome  us  to  our 
eternal  home,  just  as  she  welcomes  here  year  after 
year,  the  world’s  sick  and  suffering. 

C.  J.  Kane,  ’95. 

Mottxtv+%o ue  of  D&avjj." 


“ Whatso’er  may  be, 

Of  excellence  in  creature,  pity,  mild 
Relenting  mercy,  large  munificence 
Are  all  combined  in  her.” 

ND  who  is  she,  in  whom  the  poet  places 
such  beautiful,  priceless  graces  ? Who, 
but  she  who  is  the  fullness  of  grace,  our 
dear  Virgin  Queen,  whose  love  for  her 
divine  Son,  is  constantly,  gently,  overflowing  on  the 
world  and  bathing  and  refreshing  our  souls  in  the 
delightful  mildness  and  tenderness  of  its  strength, 
she,  who  is  the  “ mother  most  amiable  ” the  “ mother 
of  fair  love.” 

From  the  day  of  her  divine  child’s  birth,  she  loved 
Him  with  such  an  inspired  holy  love,  that  not  even 
the  angels  themselves  could  fathom  its  intensity. 
With  what  sweet  graciousness  would  she  kneel  with 
folded  hands  in  the  presence  of  her  heaven-de- 
scended child  as 

Daily  beneath  His  mother’s  eye 
Her  Lamb  matured  His  lowliness, 

“Twas  hers  the  lovely  sacrifice 
With  fillets  and  with  flowers  to  dress." 


“ Beside  His  little  Cross  He  knelt, 

With  human,  heavenly  lips  He  prayed  : 

His  will  within  her  will,  she  felt, 

And  yet  His  will,  her  will  obeyed.” 

On  during  the  period  of  his  boyhood  days,  no  milder, 
no  more  indescribable  affection  could  be  imagined. 
She  loved  Him  truly,  wholly,  unreservedly,  and  He 
returned  it  all.  For  though — 

“ He  willed  to  lack,  he  willed  to  bear, 

He  willed  by  sufferings  to  be  schooled, 

He  willed  the  chains  of  flesh  to  wear 
Yet  from  her  arms  the  world  He  ruled.” 

And  how  decidedly  did  she 

“Who  only  knew  Him,  she  alone 
Who  nightly  to  His  cradle  crept 
And  lying  like  a moonbeam  prone 
Worshipped  her  maker  as  He  slept  ” 

blend  the  tenderness  and  intimacy  of  a mother  with 
the  reverence  and  homage  of  a creature. 

During  those  bright  days  of  joy  and  sunshine,  no 
impending  care  seemed  to  darken  these  two  united 
Hearts,  the  fountains  of  sweetness,  love,  strength 
and  light  for  humanity,  save  when  the  inspired 
words  of  the  prophet  flashed  before  Mary,  and 

“ Then,  then  there  crept  her  spirit  o’er 
The  shadow  of  the  pain  world-wide 
Whereof  her  Son  the  substance  bore  ; 

Him  offering,  half  in  Him  she  died.” 

But  as  yet  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  was  not 
at  hand,  and  so  for  many  years,  Mary’s  worshipped 
child,  increased  in  wisdom,  age,  strength  and  beauty. 
With  His  growth  her  mother-love  seemed  to  grow 
deeper  and  entwine  itself  more  securely  in  His 
Heart. 

“ More  of  love  ! thy  love  to  Him 
Cherub  and  seraph  cannot  guess, 

A mother  sees  its  image  dim 
In  her  own  breathless  tenderness.” 

Now  every  deed,  look  and  word  of  the  Young 
Man  Divine,  whose  sweet,  silent,  sympathetic  face 
so  many  admired  and  some  learned  to  adore,  are 
carefully  and  eagerly  treasured  up  by  Mary — noth^ 
ing  escapes  her,  and  as 

“ Every  change  in  April’s  sky, 

Is  imaged  in  a placid  brook, 

Her  meditative  memory 
Mirrored  His  every  deed  and  look.” 

“ Her  soul  was  as  a vase,  and  shone 
Translucent  to  an  inner  ray, 

Her  maker’s  finger  wrote  thereon 
A mystic  Bible  new  each  day.” 

His  time  has  at  last  come.  He  breaks  from  the 
ties  of  home  and  goes  forth  to  accomplish  the  work 
of  his  mission  to  men.  Oh!  what  a pang  it  must 
have  cost  a mother’s  heart  to  have  to  part  with  such 
a Son.  She  knew  that  His  first  step  from  His 
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humble  Nazareth  home,  a home  associated  with  so 
many  sweet  memories  of  childhood,  boyhood  and 
manhood,  under  the  bright  sun  of  an  eastern  morn 
was  a step  along  the  rugged  road  that  was  leading 
to  Calvary. 

The  day  of  prophecy  at  last  arrives.  The  heart 
of  the  mother  is  pierced,  by  the  anguish  her  Son  is 
enduring.  Can  we  dare  picture  the  mortal  wounds 
inflicted  on  her  mother-love  when  He  was  lifted,  as 
He  was  on  the  Cross,  beyond  reach  of  the  many  at- 
tentions which  a mother’s  tenderness  would  prompt 
in  the  hour  of  her  Son’s  suffering  ? Yet  then  does 
she  show  herself  more  than  ever  a mother,  and  if 
the  heroic  sacrifices  of  the  Saints  give  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  Heart  of  Jesus,  what  must  be  the 
delight  even  in  that  moment  of  His  desolation,  at 
the  heroic,  valiant  conduct  of  His  mother. 

“ She  stood,  she  sank  not  ; slowly  fell 
Adown  the  Cross  the  atoning  blood, 

In  agony  ineffable 

She  offered  still  His  own  to  God.” 

He  now  ascends  to  Heaven.  And  can  those  days 
of  bereavement  which  followed  be  fully  appreciated 
by  us  ? They  were  days  sacred  to  her  alone.  For 
though 

“ From  her,  He  passed,  yet  still  with  her 
The  endless  thought  of  Him  found  rest  ; 

A sad  but  sacred  bunch  of  myrrh, 

For  ever  folded  in  her  breast.” 

“ Love  stronger  far  than  death  or  life, 

Her  martyrdom  was  o’er  at  last, 

Her  eyelids  drooped  and  without  strife  ; 

To  Him  she  loved,  her  spirit  passed.” 

F.  O’Neill,  ’96. 

$acli  <£vou). 


HE  crow  or  Jack  Crow  as  the  farmers  are 
wont  to  call  him,  is  without  doubt  one  of 
the  mostsingular  birds  of  North  America. 
He  is  of  a jet  black  color  being  about  the 
size  of  a Bantam  cock.  His  wings  are  long  and 
powerful,  his  bill  is  small  and  thick,  and  his  legs  are 
singularly  long.  The  crow  in  shape  resembles 
greatly  the  raven  and  pigeon,  and  differs  but  little  in 
size  from  either. 

He  is  a thorough  thief  and  always  carries  on  his 
business  in  a very  high  handed  manner.  One  of  his 
most  remarkable  peculiarities  is  his  acuteness  of 
smell  It  is  said  that  his  power  of  smell  is  so  great 
that  he  can  smell  the  powder  in  a gun.  This  perhaps 
is  the  reason  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  steal  a 
march  on  a crow  with  a loaded  gun. 

Jack  crow  is  a personal  enemy  to  all  farmers,  as 
he  never  lets  a year  go  by,  without  showing  his  pro- 
found appreciation  for  some  unfortunate’s  newly 
sowed  field,  helping  himself,  with  his  companions, 


to  the  plenty  therein  contained.  By  his  continual 
robbing  he  makes  himself  such  a public  pest  as  to 
cause  the  farmers  to  dress  up  dummies  of  straw  and 
wood  in  old  clothes  so  as  to  keep  him  away.  Of 
course  this  strategy  helps  a great  deal  as  he  has  a 
mortal  dread  ofa  human  being,  knowing  only  too  well 
that  he  never  was  and  never  will  be  on  speaking 
terms  with  the  biped  family. 

Jack  Crow  is  usually  called  a robber  ; and  he  has 
justly  earned  his  name.  He  resembles  the  fox  so 
closely,  that  all  their  peculiarities  are  quite  the  same. 
He  always  so  plans  his  attack  that  if  anything  should 
happen,  he  is  sure  to  get  off  scot-free.  He  is  ex- 
ceedingly crafty,  always  building  his  nest  on  the 
tip-top  of  some  giant  tree,  that  cannot  be  easily 
climbed.  Should  you  go  in  search  of  his  nest,  you 
would  find  it  in  an  oak,  or  hickory  tree  as  they 
always  attain  a lofty  height. 

Like  all  robbers,  he  is  very  obstinate,  and  cannot 
be  driven  from  his  nest  no  matter  how  thick  you 
shower  it  with  stones.  He  is  very  tough  and  cannot 
be  easily  injured  with  anything  less  than  fire-arms. 
It  is  a known  fact  that  crows  that  have  been  shot, 
and  have  had  their  wings  disabled,  fight  with  such 
vigor  with  their  powerful  stub-bill  and  long  talons, 
as  to  keep  their  enemy  at  bay. 

John  F.  Herbert,  1901. 


(Shvistum  Sntcvpvetation  of  u 
*ccne  from  Homer. 


T has  been  said,  and  often  repeated,  that 
the  human  heart  is  naturally  Christian. 
Free  it  from  its  hereditary  prejudices, 
from  a bent  of  mind  that  is  the  off- 
spring of  a false  education,  from  the  sway  of  human 
respect,  and  the  dread  of  temporal  losses,  and  it 
will  spontaneously  lean  towards  the  teachings  of  the 
Church.  Just  as  a vigorous  plant,  with  its -healthy 
roots,  and  straight,  strong  stem,  will,  when  planted 
in  favorable  soil,  blossom  and  bear  the  wholesome 
fruit  of  its  kind  ; so  the  natural  man,  who  has  the 
roots  of  manhood  vigorous  within  him,  will 
blossom  almost  spontaneously  into  a Christian  char- 
acter, and  bring. forth  fruit  worthy  of  a soul  that  is 
to  bloom  forever  in  the  gardens  of  God. 

No  where  can  we  find  the  character  of  the  natural 
man  more  truly  delineated  than  in  Homer.  There, 
you  will  meet  it  in  its  native  simplicity.  And 
Homer’s  man  by  excellence,  the  great  man  of  song, 
is  Achilles.  He  was  the  most  perfect  type  of  man- 
hood which  the  cultured  Grecian  mind  could  con- 
ceive. He  -was  mighty  in  word  and  work.  Before 
the  power  of  his  resistless  eloquence,  the  unjust, 
the  cowardly,  the  covetous  Agamemnon, 
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trembled  ; while  the  helpless  and  afflicted  priest  and 
seer  took  heart  to  say  the  word  that  Apollo  put 
into  his  heart. 

As  a fearless  warrior,  ever  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight  against  the  foes  of  his  country,  Achilles  was 
the  bulwark  of  the  Grecian  host.  Yet  in  moments 
of  no  ignoble  ease,  when  seated  near  his  black  ships 
on  the  plains  of  well-built  Troy,  those  heavy  hands 
of  his  could  tune  the  harp  to  notes  of  patriotic 
song,  and  soothe  his  troubled  spirit.  Who  is 
there  that  has  read  Homer,  and  is  not  in  love  with 
this  magnificent  hero  ? Who  does  not  sympathize 
with  the  swift-footed,  god-like  Achilles  ? 

But  there  is  one  feature  of  his  character,  which 
we  may  say,  gives  life  to  all  the  rest.  He  is  pious 
— pious  in  his  pagan  way.  And  his  piety  is  of 
that  peculiar  temper,  which  reveals  to  us  that  he 
had,  did  he  but  live  in  more  favored  times,  the  nat- 
ural basis  on  which  Grace  might  have  built  the  most 
loyal  and  generous  devotion  to  Mary. 

In  the  first  book  of  the  “ I Iliad ,”  he  is  lashed 
into  a rage  against  Agamemnon.  So  strong  is  the 
passion  of  revenge,  that  he  draws  his  sword  to 
slay,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  chiefs, 
wide-ruling  Agamemnon.  Indeed,  the  poet  realizes 
so  keenly  the  strength  of  passion,  that  his  instinct 
and  his  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature,  tell 
him,  that  nothing  short  of  the  intervention  of 
heaven  could  stay  the  hand  of  the  wrathful 
Achilles.  Here  is  the  beautiful  passage  in  which 
Homer  describes  Minerva  coming  from  Heaven  to 
assuage  the  god-like  hero’s  anger. 

“ Athene  came  to  him  from  heaven,  sent  forth  of 
the  white-armed  goddess  Hera,  whose  heart  loved 
both  alike,  and  had  a care  for  them.  She  stood 
behind  Peleus’  son,  and  caught  him  by  his  golden 
hair,  to  him  only  visible,  and  of  the  rest  no  man 
beheld  her.” 

Then  the  bright-eyed  goddess  Athene  spake  to 
him:  “I  came  from  heaven  to  stay  thine  anger,  if  per- 
chance thou  wilt  hearken  to  me,  being  sent  forth  of 
the  white-armed  goddess  Hera, that  loveth  you  twain 
alike,  and  careth  for  you.  Go  to  now,  cease  from 
strife,  and  let  not  thine  hand  draw  the  sword. 

. For  this  will  I say  to  thee,  and  so  it  shall  be 
fulfilled  ; hereafter,  shall  goodly  gifts  come  to  thee, 
yea  in  threefold  measure,  by  reason  of  this  despite  ; 
hold  thou  thine  hand,  and  hearken  to  us.” 

And  Achilles,  fleet  of  foot,  made  answer  and  said 
to  her:  “ Goddess,  needs  must  a man  observe  the 
saying  of  you  twain,  even  though  he  be  very  wroth 
at  heart  ; for  so  is  the  better  way.  Whoever 
obeyeth  the  gods,  to  him  they  gladly  hearken.” 

Striking,  indeed,  is  the  devotion  of  this  noble 
Greek  to  the  goddess  Athene,  as  it  brings  so  prom- 
inently before  us  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  his 
noble  character.  The  obedience  of  this  mighty 


leader,  born  but  to  command,  is  not  only  well 
worthy  of  imitation,  but  can,  with  profit,  be  imi- 
tated by  many  a Christian  of  to-day. 

We  cannot  view  the  appeasing  of  Achilles’ 
anger  without  being,  at  the  same  time,  led  to  think 
of  the  way  in  which  Our  Blessed  Lady  calms  the 
ruffled  and.  angry  passions  of  her  sometimes  care- 
less, but,  for  all  that,  faithful  sons.  Time  and 
again,  when  our  breasts  were  heaving  with  anger, 
has  not  a single  thought  of  Mary  brought  calm  and 
peace  to  our  troubled  spirits  ? Let  it,  therefore,  be 
our  endeavor,  as  faithful  sons  of  our  Holy  Mother, 
who  have  an  untold  advantage  over  this  Grecian 
hero,  inasmuch  as  we  are  enlighted  by  Divine 
Faith,  to  imitate,  in  a far  nobler  cause,  his  unswerv- 
ing devotion  and  fidelity. 

Terence  Boyle,  ’95. 


IJusto  fclntndono. 

ITHIN  the  last  nine  months,  through  the 
press-dispatches  detailing  the  events  of 
the  great  war  which  is  now  being  waged 
in  the  far  East,  the  people  of  the  Wes- 
tern world  have  become  more  familiar  with  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  then  they  would 
have  under  ordinary  circumstances  in  as  many 
years.  An  authentic  history  of  China  or  Japan  is 
a volume  which  we  very  rarely  see,  and  perhaps  the 
most  trustworthy  accounts  of  these  countries  are 
obtained  from  the  men  who  have  sacrificed  all  their 
worldly  ambition  to  labor  for  the  glory  of  God — the 
missionaries  who  have  undertaken  the  arduous  task 
of  converting  to  the  true  faith  the  worshippers  of 
idols. 

The  work  of  converting  Japan  was  undertaken 
some  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  perhaps  the 
earliest  of  the  converts  was  the  prince,  Justo  Ucun- 
dono.  This  noble  prince  was  born  of  Nabunango, 
at  that  time  Emperor  of  Japan,  and  Rosalia,  a 
Christian  princess,  who  married  the  Emperor  only 
on  condition  that  her  offspring  would  be  instructed 
in  the  true  faith.  Shortly  after  the  birth  of  her  child, 
the  Empress  was  stricken  with  fever  which  termi- 
nated her  life.  Upon  her  deathbed  she  exacted 
from  the  Emperor  an  oath  to  spare  no  pains  to 
have  the  heir  to  the  throne  instructed  in  the  faith  of 
the  Divine  Master.  To  the  Emperor  the  true  God 
was  unknown,  and  consequently  he  was  at  a loss  to 
know  how  his  child  should  be  .instructed.  After 
sending  embassies  to  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
globe,  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  himself  with 
the  different  modes  of  worship,  and  after  receiving 
the  reports,  so  conflicting,  and  so  numerous  were 
the  tales  they  told,  that  the  distracted  monarch  was 
as  far  from  the  truth  as  ever,  and  as  a last  resort  ap- 
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pealed  to  Fugurundono,  a noted  sage  of  Japan.  The 
seer  suggested  that  the  young  prince.be  placed  at  an 
early  age,  in  some  retired  spot  under  the  tutelage  of 
the  greatest  masters  in  the  Empire,  who  would  in- 
struct him  in  all  the  known  sciences, without  however 
mentioning  to  him  the  existence  of  a Diety.  When 
he  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty,  a council  should  be 
convoked,  in  which  would  be  discussed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  every  sect,  the  different  forms  of  wor- 
ship ; after  which  the  young  prince  could  choose 
for  himself.  The  plan  of  Fugurundono  was  adopted 
and  Frenonama,  a beautiful  mountain  in  Japan  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  was  selected  as  the  place 
where  Justo  Ucundono  was  to  receive  his  educa- 
tion. 

For  thirteen  years  the  young  prince  was  tutored 
by  the  ablest  minds  in  Japan,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  the  great  council,  composed  of  the  most  emi- 
nent ministers  from  every  known  sect,  was  convened 
and  proceeded  to  discuss  the  great  question — the 
existence  of  God  ; the  immortality  of  the  soul  ; 
revelation,  and  the  true  religion.  To  the  great 
discomforture  of  the  Atheists  present,  a Jewish  Rabbi 
proved,  from  the  existence  of  the  world  and  of  man, 
the  existence  of  a God,  that  there  is  but  one  God, 
and  that  He  is  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  heaven  and 
earth.  The  argument  used  by  the  Rabbi  was  irre- 
futable. The  world  could  not  have  existed  from 
eternity,  because  in  that  case  the  earth  in  its  orbit 
would  have  passed  an  infinite  number  of  times 
around  the  sun,  otherwise,  the  beginning  of  its  first 
revolution  would  have  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
world  ; and  as  the  moon,  for  every  revolution  the 
earth  makes  around  the  sun,  makes  twelve  around 
the  earth,  we  would  have  a greater  and  a less  in- 
finity, which  is  absurd.  Therefore  the  world  was 
created  in  time.  Now,  since  the  world  has  been  pro- 
duced in  time,  it  has  come  into  existence  either  by 
itself,  by  chance,  or  by  agency  of  that  being  whom 
we  call  God.  If  the  world  came  into  existence  by 
itself  it  had  to  exist  before  itself  for  action  implies 
an  agent,  and  if  the  world  were  the  agent  of  itself  it 
would  have  to  be,  and  not  be  at  the  same  time.  But 
this  is  a contradiction  ; consequently  the  world 
could  not  come  into  existence  by  itself.  Could  it 
have  come  into  existence  by  chance  ? No  ; for 
chance  denies  anything  like  order  or  design,  and 
what  can  be  imagined  more  regular  or  orderly  than 
the  universe  ? The  regularity  of  the  seasons,  the 
inevitable  order  which  surrounds  the  planetary 
system,  and  the  design  which  is  evident  in  every 
feature  of  life,  all  testify  to  the  absurdity  of  this 
theory.  Therefore  the  world  does  not  exist  by 
chance.  Consequently  it  was  created  by  an  Omni- 
potent ruler,  and  hence  the  existence  of  God. 

Before  such  arguments  the  Atheists  subsided,  and 
the  young  prince  upon  hearing  them  was  convinced 


of  the  error  into  which  his  ancestors  had  fallen,  and 
thereupon  recognized  the  existence  of  the  God  whom 
his  mother  adored.  But  the  heir  to  the  throne  of 
Japan  was  by  no  means  satisfied.  He  believed  in  a 
Supreme  God,  the  creator  of  the  heaven,  the  earth 
and  all  therein  ; but  what  was  the  destiny  of  man  ? 
in  what  did  he  differ  from  the  brute  ? were  questions 
which  arose,  and  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council 
he  made  known  his  difficulties.  These  were  solved 
by  the  great  Ximenes.  Man  does  differ  from  the 
brute,  inasmuch  as  the  former  is  endowed  with  an 
immortal  soul  which  will  live  for  eternity  either  in 
perfect  happiness  or  in  indescribable  torture,  accord- 
ing as  it  gave  glory  to  its  maker  or  not  during  its 
probation  upon  earth.  The  soul  of  the  brute  unlike 
the  soul  of  man,  ceases  to  exist  with  the  death  of  the 
animal,  while  the  soul  of  man  lives  on  after  the 
death  of  the  body.  To  prove  his  proposition  the 
philosopher  adduced  the  following  argument  : A 
being  ceases  to  exist  either  because  it  is  of  itself 
corruptible,  or  is  necessarily  dependent  on  another 
being  which  is  of  itself  corruptible  ; or  because  it  is 
annihilated.  Now  the  soul  is  not  corruptible  of 
itself,  for  corruption  implies  a dissolution  of  parts, 
whereas  the  soul  is  simple,  has  no  parts.  Nor  is  it, 
like  the  soul  of  the  brute,  necessarily  dependent 
upon  the  body,  and  therefore  it  is  essentially  incor- 
ruptible. Can  it  perish  by  annihilation  ? God  in 
His  omnipotence  can  annihilate  the  soul,  but  His 
honor  and  justice  forbid  such  an  act,  for  He  has  in- 
fused into  the  soul  a longing  for  perfect  and  external 
happiness  which  cannot  be  had  in  this  life  ; there- 
fore, Almighty  God  in  His  justice  must  provide  an- 
other life  where  His  creature  may  enjoy  that  happi- 
ness which  He  himself  has  caused  it  to  expect  if  it 
is  faithful  to  Him.  Therefore  the  soul  must  exist 
forever. 

But  argued  the  young  prince,  if  this  Omnipotent 
being  is  to  reward  the  soul  that  hears  and  obeys 
His  commands,  and  punish  the  one  who  disobeys 
and  disregards  them,  He  must  have  appointed  a 
means  by  which  this  soul  could  determine  which 
was  right  and  which  the  w'rong  mode  of  serving 
Him.  All  have  claimed  that  they  are  right,  yet  only 
one  can  be  so,  since  no  two  agree.  At  this  juncture 
the  divines  of  each  sect  claimed  each  for  himself  the 
palm,  but  their  arguments  were  faulty.  The  last  to 
arise  in  the  debate  was  St.  Francis  Xavier,  who  had 
already  converted  thousands  to  the  true  faith.  Be- 
fore the  eloquence  and  logic  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Indies,  the  difficulties  of  his  opponents  disappeared 
like  the  snow  before  the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun. 
The  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  was 
the  true  guide.  Where  did  its  ministers  get  their 
commission  ? From  Christ  himself,  when  He  said  : 
“ Go  teach  ye  all  nations  whatsoever  I have  com- 
manded you.”  The  great  truths  which  were  to  be 
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believed  were  revealed  by  Almighty  God  himself  to 
those  whom  he  commissioned  to  teach,  and  those 
very  truths  are  now  proclaimed  by  the  Pope,  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter,  who  was  chief  of  that  body  com- 
missioned by  the  Saviour.  Therefore  the  religion 
which  could  trace  its  origin  back  to  those  whom 
Christ  himself  sent,  was  the  only  true  religion. 
Could  any  of  the  sects  outside  of  the  Catholic  Church 
do  this  ? No  ; the  great  missionary  pointed  out  to 
each  the  day  upon  which  his  religion  was  founded. 
Could  the  Catholic  Church  trace  its  origin  back  to 
the  Messiah  ? Yes;  for  fifteen  centuries  the  Catholic 
Church  has  existed  and  her  Popes  have  reigned  in 
unbroken  succession  from  Peter  down  to  the  present 
reigning  pontiff. 

Thus  was  proven  the  great  questions  that  agitated 
the  minds  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan  and  his  heir.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  discussion,  the  young  prince 
and  many  of  his  subjects  embraced  the  Catholic 
faith  and  the  promise  of  Nabunango  was  fulfilled. 
If  these  arguments  were  sufficient  to  convert  thou- 
sands of  heathens  three  hundred  years  ago,  why  is 
it  that  at  the  present  day,  when  civilization  is  so 
much  farther  advanced,  that  we  have  in  our  midst 
Atheists,  Agnostics,  and  the  numerous  other  sects 
who  claim  to  be  unable  to  discover  the  truth  ? Are 
not  the  same  arguments  now  advanced  every  day 
in  the  year,  throughout  the  world,  by  the  Catholic 
priests  ? 

John  J.  Dockry,  ’95. 

2?0cms  of  ffvaucis  Thompson. 


FEW  years  ago,  there  appeared  among 
the  numbers  of  young  Englishmen  striv- 
ing for  poetic  fame,  one  who  wrote  well 
enough  to  raise  himself  above  his  fellow 
aspirants,  and  who  has  retained  the  fame  he  gained 
to  the  present  day.  A judicious  choice  of  publishers, 
greatly  assisted  Mr.  Thompson  in  making  a suc- 
cessful debut  as  a poet.  As  a result  of  their  tasty 
effort  in  his  behalf,  over  two  thousand  copies  of  his 
poems  were  sold  in  a year. 

In  glancing  over  a copy  of  his  work,  the  very  first 
thing  that  struck  me,  was  the  beautiful  dedication. 
It  is  to  his  sister  and  her  husband. 

‘•If  the  rose  in  meek  duty 
May  dedicate  humbly 
To  her  grower  the  beauty 
Wherewith  she  is  comely. 

If  the  mine  to  the  miner 
The  jewels  that  pined  in  it  ; 

Earth  to  diviner 

The  springs  he  divined  in  it. 
***** 

If  the  hid  and  sealed  coffer 
Yfhose  having  not  his  is, 


To  the  losers  may  proffer 
Their  finding — here  this  is; 

***** 

To  you,  O dear  givers  1 
I give  your  own  giving.” 

This  makes  a very  pretty  introduction  to  a pretty 
volume,  and  is  one  of  the  best  things  it  contains. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  consists  of  seven  poems, 
which  the  poet  takes  together,  and  terms  “ Love  in 
Dian’s  Lap.”  They  are  interesting,  but  not  strik- 
ingly beautiful.  From  the  very  outset,  one  can  see 
that  Mr.  Thompson  aims  high,  too  high  for  a young 
poet ; and,  in  his  effort  to  write  grand  poetry,  he 
commits  many  faults. 

“ Cockshut-light,”  “ Intelligential  Love,’'  “Un- 
thawed Serenities”  may  have  been  considered  poet- 
ical two  hundred  years  ago,  but  I am  afraid  the 
literary  world  of  to-day  thinks  otherwise. 

“Manus  Animam  Pinxit”  contains  some  good 
things,  but  one  has  to  have  plenty  of  courage,  if  he 
wants  to  read  it  through,  for  the  poet  spoils  it  in 
the  very  beginning,  with  his  high-flown  nonsense. 
It  starts  out  as  follows  : 

“ Lady,  who  hold’st  on  me  dominion, 

Within  your  spirit’s  arms  I stay  me  fast, 

Against  the  fell 

Immitigate  ravenings  of  the  gates  of  hell.” 

To  quote  the  “Contemporary  Review,”  “‘Im- 
mitigate ravenings  of  the  gates  of  hell,’  is  immitigate 
rubbish.” 

“ Her  Portrait  ” is  filled  with  pretty  passages. 
Take  the  description  of  the  timid  lover  : 

“ The  rustle  of  a robe  hath  been  to  me 
The  very  rattle  of  love’s  musketry; 

Although  my  heart  hath  beat  the  loud  advance, 

I have  recoiled  before  a challenging  glance, 

Proved  gay  alarms  where  warlike  ribbons  dance.” 

In  the  whole  seven  poems,  however,  one  cannot 
but  notice  the  marked,  and  seemingly  unconquer- 
able, striving  after  all  that  is  quaint  and  archaic. 
Long  latin  words,  that  our  poets  have  consigned  to 
oblivion  for  nigh  a century,  are  made  to  live  again. 
But,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  they  have  lost,  during  their 
long  sleep  much  of  their  ancient  dignity,  and  it  were 
better,  perhaps,  if  they  had  been  left  undisturbed. 

In  his  “Miscellaneous  Poems,”  it  is  much  easier 
to  find  beauties.  “ To  the  Dead  Cardinal  of  West- 
minster,” though  a very  thoughtful  piece,  I do  not 
like  at  all,  save  for  the  fact,  that  it  lets  me  know 
what  the  poet  is  working  for,  and  that  my  strictures 
on  his  poems  will  not  bother  him.  Speaking  of  him- 
self he  writes : 

“ He  lives  detached  days, 

He  serveth  not  for  praise  ; 

For  gold 
He  is  not  sold  ; 
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Deaf  is  he  to  world’s  tongue  ; 

He  scorneth  for  his  song 
The  loud 

Shouts  of  the  crowd.’  ’ 

'Tis  well  , he  is  so  modest  in  his  demands,  and 
cares  not  for  the  “ shouts  of  the  crowd,”  for  it  is  not 
the  promise  but  the  doing  of  the  deed  that  wins  ap- 
plause, and  those  only  will  appreciate  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, who  see  the  promise  there  is  in  his  work. 

“ A Corymbus  for  Autumn  ” is  one  of  his  best 
poems.  It  contains  some  very  fine  descriptions,  and 
is  altogether  the  most  complete  poem  he  has  written. 
How  well  he  describes  the  autumn  sun  : 

“The  sopped  sun — toper,  as  ever  drank  hard — 

Stares  foolish,  hazed, 

Rubicund,  dazed, 

Totty  with  thine  October  tankard.” 

However,  he  is  most  the  poet  in  his  poems  to 
children,  because  he  is  simple.  “ The  Poppy,”  dedi- 
cated to  Monica,  is  a very  pretty  poem,  abounding 
in  beautiful  passages.  How  pretty  the  following  : 

“The  sleep-flower  sways  in  the  wheat  its  head, 

Heavy  with  dreams,  as  that  with  bread  : 

The  goodly  grain  and  the  sun-flushed  sleeper 
The  reaper  reaps,  and  Time  the  reaper. 

I hang  ’mid  men  my  needless  head, 

And  my  fruit  is  dreams,  as  their’s  is  bread  : 

The  goodly  men  and  the  sun-hazed  sleeper 

Time  shall  reap,  but  after  the  reaper 

The  world  shall  glean  of  me,  me  the  sleeper!  ” 

“Daisy”  is  another  charming  piece.  Its  very 
reading  places  one, 

“Where  the  thistle  lifts  a purple  crown 
Six  foot  out  of  the  turf, 

And  the  harebell  shakes  on  the  windy  hill — 

O the  breath  of  the  distant  surf.” 

The  poet  loves  Daisy,  and  listens  long  and  eagerly 
to  the  childish  babble  pouring  from  her  lips. 

“She  knew  not  those  sweet  words  she  spake, 

Nor  knew  her  own  sweet  way  ; 

But  there’s  never  a bird,  so  sweet  a song 
Thronged  in  whose  throat  that  day.” 

But  the  child  forgets  him,  and  his  song  becomes 
sad  and  full  of  bitterness. 

“The  fairest  things  have  fleetest  end: 

Their  scent  survives  their  close, 

But  the  rose’s  scent  is  bitterness 
To  him  that  loved  the  rose  ! 

Nothing  begins,  and  nothing  ends, 

That  is  not  paid  with  moan  ; 

For  we  are  born  in  other’s  pain, 

And  perish  in  our  own.” 

“ The  Making  of  Viola  ” is  the  oddest  thing  I have 
read  in  many  a day.  There  is  in  it,  a lack  of  rev- 
erence for  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Blessed  Trinity, 
that  is  simply  incomprehensible  in  one  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a devout  Catholic.  We  hope,  that  Mr. 
Thompson  in  his  future  work,  will  be  much  more 
reverent  in  dealing  with  holy  things  and  persons. 


I have  finished  my  task.  I have  tried  to  give  you 
some  idea  of  Mr.  Thompson’s  work.  One  word 
more,  and  I have  done.  Let  Mr.  Thompson  check 
his  fondness  for  quaint  ways  of  saying  and  putting 
things  ; let  him  give  a little  more  attention  to  metre 
and  rhyme,  and  there  is  little  doubt  of  his  winning 
a place  for  himself  among  the  foremost  of  our  poets. 
As  it  is,  his  work  shows  great  promise  ; indeed, 
considering  the  difficulties  he  has  had  to  encounter, 
it  is  marvelous.  But  now,  that  Fortune  has  begun 
to  smile  on  him,  and  Fame  has  numbered  him 
among  her  followers,  we  may  look  for  poems  to 
equal,  if  not  surpass,  any  that  the  century  has  pro- 
duced. John  Atkinson,  ’97. 


Dormi,  gcsu. 

Dormi,  Jesu  ! Mater  ridet, 

(Juae  tam  dulcem  somnum  videt, 
Dormi,  Jesu,  blandule. 

Si  non  dorm  is,  Mater  plorat, 
Inter  fila  cantans  orat 

Blande,  veni,  somnule. 


(Our  party's  fj^uUaby. 

Slumber,  little  Jesus,  slumber, 

For  Thy  mother  smiles  o’er  Thee 
Wrapped  in  sleep’s  sweet  custody. 

Slumber,  Jesus,  peacefully. 

If  thou  sleep  not,  dear,  Thy  mother, 

While  to  woo  sweet  sleep  she  tries, 

Singing  at  her  distaff  sighs  : 

“ Come,  soft  slumber,  seal  His  eyes.” 

Joseph  A.  Keli.y,  ’97. 


Sleep,  gentle  Jesus,  for  mother,  the  while 
She  sees  Thee  soft-nestled  in  slumber,  doth  smile. 

Sleep,  gentle  Jesus,  peacefully. 

If  Thou  wilt  sleep  not,  Thy  mother  will  weep, 

As  spinning  she  sings  o’er  thee,  praying  to  sleep  : 
“Come,  blissful  slumber,  speedily.” 

J.  Frank  (Juinlan,  ’97. 


(Olympia. 

HE  most  ancient  writings  of  the  Greeks, 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  all 
contain  some  account  of  athletic  games, 
which  constituted  the  greatest  pastime 
of  antiquity.  Amusement,  however,  was  not  the 
only  object  of  these  contests,  the  prime  incentive 
for  holding  them,  being,  the  propitiation  or  favor — 
as  the  case  might  be — of  someone  of  the  gods,  who 
were  supposed  to  look  with  special  benevolence 
upon  such  exhibitions. 

If  the  Iliad  possesses  any  historical  value,  the 
date  of  their  establishment  must  have  been  prior  to 
1200  B.C7  for  fjorner  devotes  a whole  book  of  that 
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poem  to  a description  of  the  games  held  at  the 
funeral  ofPatroclus. 

In  the  year  776  B.C.,  Iphitus  established  the 
games  atOlvmpia,  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  ; 
and  here  they  flourished  for  a period  of  nearly  four 
centuries,  being  celebrated,  every  four  years,  for  a 
whole  month  at  a time.  This  month  was  always 
joyfully  anticipated  by  the  Greeks,  not  only  from 
their  love  of  sport,  but  because  while  the  games 
lasted,  a sacred  truce,  to  violate  which  would  be 
considered  sacrilegious,  was  observed  among  the 
various  states.  Men,  who  had  been  waging  the 
bitterest  war  with  each  other,  would  travel  to  the 
games  side  by  side,  and  through  other  hostile  states, 
with  perfect  safety. 

The  games  themselves  consisted  at  first,  only  in 
short  races  of  about  a hundred  and  twenty-five 
yards,  but  soon  longer  races  were  added  to  these, 
and  afterwards  also  jumping,  throwing  weights,  and 
throwing  the  dart,  wrestling,  boxing,  and  what  was 
called  pancration. 

A discussion  has  arisen  among  antiquarians  and 
Greek  scholars,  as  to  whether  the  old  Greeks  ex- 
celled men  of  the  present  day  in  athletics.  The 
simple  mode  of  life  and  primitive  habits  of  the 
ancients,  as  compared  with  the  luxuries  of  modern 
living,  argue  strongly  in  favor  of  their  physical 
superiority  over  the  athletes  of  to-day.  But  it  is 
asserted,  that  the  Greeks  did  not  know  how  to  train 
well,  nor  how  to  use  their  strength  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, and  the  authority  for  the  statement  is  the 
fact,  that  certain  old  vases  have  been  found  on 
which  were  carved  figures  of  the  athletes  running 
in  the  race  with  their  arms  extended  in  “spread- 
eagle”  fashion.  If  they  really  ran  this  way,  they 
could  not  have  made  very  good  time,  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  they  did,  after  so  many  hundred 
years  of  experience. 

In  the  order  of  the  games,  the  long  races  came 
after  the  sprint,  and  the  contestants  in  them  were 
said  to  show  wonderful  endurance.  Then  came  the 
wrestling,  in  which  a man  had  to  be  thrown  three 
times,  before  he  was  declared  defeated.  Next  fol- 
lowed the  throwing  of  stone  discs,  which  were  from 
six  to  eight  pounds  in  weight,  and  were  sometimes 
thrown  to  a distance  of  one  hundred  cubits  (150 
feet).  No  details  of  the  javelin  throwing  contest 
have  come  down  to  us,  but  they  were  probably  as 
skilled  in  its  use  as  the  primitive  races  of  to-day  are 
in  the  use  of  the  spear. 

In  the  long  jump,  it  is  said,  that  Phayllus  of 
Kroton,  a celebrated  athlete,  once  cleared  fifty  feet 
at  one  leap.  This  is  hardly  credible,  but  we  must 
remember,  that  those  were  the  days  of  heroes  and 
great  men.  The  two  remaining  tests  of  strength, 
boxing  and  pancration,  were  very  brutal,  and  re- 
flected little  credit  on  the  Greeks  ; in  pancration, 


all  kinds  of  violence  were  allowed  except  biting, 
and  the  death  of  one  of  the  combatants  was  the 
frequent  result  of  the  battle. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  about  renewing  the 
games  at  Olympia,  at  least  in  a modified  form,  such 
as  have  already  been  held  at  Athens.  But  the 
romance  of  old  Olympia  is  faded.  Its  magnificent 
temple,  with  all  its  wealth  of  statuary  and  riches, 
was  hurled  to  the  ground  by  an  earthquake  in  the 
fifth  century,  A.D.;  and,  to  add  to  the  desolation, 
the  river  Alpheus  soon  after  overflowed  its  banks, 
and  buried  the  ruins  and  the  historic  arena  in  a 
thick  layer  of  mud. 

The  tourist  and  lover  of  classic  Greece,  visiting 
Olympia  to-day,  will  not  find  the  famous  arena, 
where  once  were  fought  so  many  memorable  battles, 
nor  the  gorgeous  Temple  of  Jupiter,  filled  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  finest  statuary  ever  produced,  nor 
the  proud,  romantic  and  artistic  Greeks  themselves  ; 
but  instead  he  will  see  Olympia  disfigured  by  hun- 
dreds of  ugly  excavations,  and  surrounded  by  a 
degenerate  race  of  Greeks,  and  he  will  realize,  that 

“’Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more.” 

Henry  L.  McLaughlin,  ’98. 

From  “ The  Bright  Side.” 

A i^cttcu  bg  gx-^vcsidcnt  f$avvison. 

OU  ask  my  opinion  of  the  suggestion  of 
Lafayette  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  of  New  York 
City,  that  military  instruction  and  drill 
be  used  in  all  schools  for  boys.  It  is 
good  in  every  aspect  of  it — good  for  the  boys, 
good  for  the  schools,  and  good  for  the  country. 

A free,  erect,  graceful  carriage  of  the  body  is  an 
acquisition  and  a delight.  It  has  a value  in  com- 
merce, as  well  as  in  war.  Arms  and  legs  are  dis- 
tressing appendages  to  a boy  under  observation, 
until  he  has  been  taught  the  use  of  them  in  repose. 
The  chin  is  too  neighborly  with  the  chest,  and  the 
eyes  find  the  floor  too  soon  ; they  need  to  have  the 
fifteen  paces  marked  off.  The  sluggish  need  to  be 
quickened,  and  the  quick  taught  to  stand,  the  wilful 
to  have  no  will,  and  all  to  observe  fast.  The  dis- 
putatious need  to  learn,  that  there  are  conditions 
where  debate  is  inadmissible  ; the  power  and  beauty 
there  is  in  a company — moved  by  one  man,  and  as 
one  man. 

Athletic  sports  have  their  due,  perhaps,  undue, 
attention  in  most  of  the  colleges  and  high  schools  ; 
but  in  the  graded  schools,  within  my  observation, 
exercise  is  casual  and  undirected.  None  of  these 
exercises  or  sports  is,  however,  a substitute  for 
military  drill  ; and  some  of  them  create  a new  need 
for  it.  A good  oarsman  need  not  be  erect  or  grace- 
ful ; a good  arm  and  plenty  of  wind  meets  his  needs. 
The  champion  “cyclist”  is  not  apt  to  have  square 
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shoulders.  The  football  captain  is  so  padded,  that 
a safe  judgement  can  hardly  be  formed  as  to  his 
natural  “lines”;  but  a good  leg  and  momentum 
seem  to  me — a non-expert — to  be  his  distinctive 
marks.  In  baseball,  the  pitcher  seems,  to  an  occas- 
sional observer,  to  have  parted  with  all  his  natural 
grace  to  endow  the  curved  ball. 

A military  drill  develops  the  whole  man — head, 
chest,  arms  and  legs — proportionately;  and  so  pro- 
motes symmetry,  and  corrects  the  excesses  of  other 
forms  of  exercise.  It  teaches  quickness  of  eye  and 
ear,  hand  and  foot  ; qualifies  men  to  step  and  act  in 
unison  ; teaches  subordination  ; and,  best  of  all, 
qualifies  a man  to  serve  his  country. 

The  flag  now,  generally  floats  above  the  school- 
house  ; and  what  more  appropriate,  than  that  the 
boys  should  be  instructed  in  the  defense  of  it  ? It 
will  not  lower  their  grade  marks  in  their  book  recita- 
tions, I am  sure.  If  rightly  used,  it  will  wake  them 
up,  make  them  more  healthy,  develop  their  pride, 
and  promote  school  order  In  the  Centennial 
parades  in  New  York,  in  April,  1889,  the  best 
marching  I saw  was  that  of  some  of  your  school 
children.  The  alignment  of  the  company  front  was 
better  than  that  of  the  regulars  or  of  the  Seventh 
Regiment. 

If  all  the  school  boys  of  the  North  had,  from  1830 
on,  been  instructed  in  the  schools  of  the  soldier  and 
of  the  company,  and  in  the  manual  of  arms,  how 
much  precious  time  would  have  been  saved  in 
organizing  the  Union  army  in  1861.  We  were  in  a 
very  low  state,  as  a people,  in  military  knowledge 
and  training,  when  the  great  civil  war  broke  out. 
Volunteers  in  plenty,  but  few  soldiers. 

I very  well  remember  how  hard  it  was  for  me  to 
learn  which  was  the  right  of  the  company,  and  to 
understand  why  it  continued  to  be  the  right  when 
the  right  about  had  made  it  the  left  ; and  how  we 
had,  in  1862,  to  send  to  a distant  city  to  find  a drill- 
master  competent  to  instruct  the  company  officers, 
not  one  of  whom  could  go  through  the  manual  of 
arms  ; and  how  the  regiment,  after  a few  half- 
learned  lessons  in  the  company  drill,  wras  sent  to 
the  seat  of  war,  with  guns  which  they  had  never 
loaded  or  fired.  Fortunately,  the  men  had  the 
American  adaptability  and  quickness,  and  our  adver- 
sary only  a little  better  preparation. 

It  will  not  be  safe  to  allow  war  to  come  upon  us 
again  in  that  state,  for  war’s  pace  has  greatly  quick- 
ened, and  the  arms  of  precision  now  in  use,  call  for  a 
trained  soldier.  Under  our  system  we  will  never 
have  a large  standing  army,  and  our  strength  and 
safety  are  in  a general  dissemination  of  military 
knowledge  and  training  among  the  people. 

What  the  man  and  citizen  ought  to  know  in  order 
to  the  full  discharge  of  his  duty  to  his  country, 
should  be  imparted  to  the  boy.  Nothing  will  so 


much  aid  to  enlarge  our  State  militia,  and  to  give  it 
efficiency  and  character,  as  the  plan  proposed.  The 
military  taste  and  training  acquired  in  the  school 
will  carry  our  best  young  men  into  the  militia 
organizations,  and  make  those  organizations  reliable 
conservators  of  public  order,  and  ready  and  com- 
petent defenders  of  the  national  honor. 

ghc  fublxc  Rebate. 

FTER  much  expectation  and  conjecture 
as  to  the  result  of  the  annual  public 
debate  of  the  Rhetoric  class,  we  were  all 
agreeably  entertained  on  the  evening  of 
April  17th.  The  subject,  “ Resolved  : That  the 
general  Government  should  own  and  operate  our 
railways,”  which  had  been  known  to  us  for  several 
weeks  before  the  event,  was  full  of  interest  to  all 
present,  and  was  well  handled  in  a series  of  very 
elegant  and  well-prepared  discourses.  The  audi- 
ence was  large,  and  the  attention  never  flagged 
throughout,  and  we  may  place  this  fact  to  the 
credit  of  the  speakers. 

The  members  of  the  Debating  Society  occupied 
the  stage,  with  Mr.  Dockry,  ’95,  vice-president  of 
the  Society,  in  the  chair.  He  opened  the  debate  by 
a few  well-chosen  remarks  on  the  career  and  aim  of 
the  Society,  and  then  introduced  the  first  speaker 
for  the  affirmative,  Mr.  Francis  O’Neill,  ’96.  From 
this  to  the  end  of  Mr.  Farrell’s  speech,  who  closed 
the  argument  for  the  negative,  no  more  interested  an 
audience  could  be  desired. 

As  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  gentlemen,  we 
can  only  speak  in  a general  way.  Mr.  O'Neill  cer- 
tainly delivered  a logical  and  convincing  speech, 
well  stocked  with  strong  arguments,  brought  out 
clearly  and  concisely.  Mr.  Boylan,  who  followed 
him,  deserves  great  praise  for  the  elegance  and 
force  of  his  oration,  and  for  the  fact,  that  he  did  not 
become  nervous,  even  in  a most  trying  situation. 
Mr.  McLaughlin  closed  the  argument  for  the  affirm- 
ative, in  a manner  which,  though  quiet,  brought 
conviction  with  it.  Mr.  Farrell’s  defense  of  the 
present  system  of  running  railroads  was  delivered 
in  a rather  lengthy,  but  well-written  speech,  though 
it  was  somewhat  hard  to  follow  him  in  places. 

It  will  be  with  great  pleasure,  that  the  decision 
reached  by  the  chairman,  “after  weighing  and  con- 
sidering the  arguments  in  proper  form,”  will  be 
received  by  us.  This  debate  has  clearly  shown  the 
benefit  of  the  Debating  Society,  enabling  the  mem- 
bers to  couch  their  opinions  in  good  language,  and 
acquainting  them  with  the  best  manner  of  conduct- 
ing an  argument. 

We  cannot  close,  without  a few  words  on  the 
musical  part  of  the  programme,  furnished  by  the 
college  orchestra,  which  was  of  its  usual  high  merit, 
and  certainly  served  to  relax  the  tension  of  our 
minds. 

John  Delaney,  ’97. 
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AN  UNFOUNDED  CHARGE. 

E were  surprised  to  see,  in  a magazine 
with  the  reputation  for  accuracy  and 
fairness  that  “Outing”  lays  claim  to, 
statements  utterly  unfounded.  Among 
his  criticisms  of  the  different  College  Base  Ball 
teams,  the  editor  accuses  Fordham,  Georgetown, 
and  Holy  Cross  of  professionalism.  From  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  three  Colleges  were  associated, 
and  from  the  fact  of  their  having  the  same  flimsy 
charge  made  against  them,  one  would  be  naturally 
inclined  to  think,  that  the  two  lines  given  by 
“Outing”  were  only  the  outcrop  of  religious  preju- 
dices, showing  alike  an  unfair  disposition  and  cul- 
pable ignorance  of  our  team’s  make-up  and  work. 
For  the  enlightenment  of  the  editor,  who  excused 
his  paltry  remarks  of  our  team  on  the  pretext,  that 
he  thought  we  employed  professionals,  and  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  many  admirers  of  the  maroon, 
we  would  say,  that  there  is  no  team  so  clearly  above 
even  the  least  suspicion  of  professionalism  as  the 
present  Fordhams.  No  one,  who  has  followed  their 
history,  or  has  seen  them  on  the  field,  could  doubt 
this.  Their  comparative  youthfulness  is  the  first 
thing  to  strike  the  onlooker,  while  there  is  not  one 
of  them,  but  has  been  developed  and  produced  from 
this  College  ; there  is  not  one  of  them,  but  is  a 
“ bona  fide”  student  ; there  is  not  one  of  them,  who 
does  not  stand  well  in  his  class.  In  fact,  this  last 
qualification,  demanded  by  the  faculty,  has  debarred 
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men  from  playing  on  the  team  who  otherwise  would 
have  added  additional  strength  to  it.  We  invite  any 
examination  “Outing”  chooses  to  make;  we  seek 
only  just  criticism,  and  then  we  are  ready  and  will- 
ing to  bide  by  the  result. 

OUR  ATHLETES. 

Fordham's  success  at  Columbia  Oval,  on  May  4th, 
was  indeed  most  gratifying,  particularly  as  it  re- 
vealed what  are  the  capabilities  of  some  of  our 
athletes.  It  should  be  the  means  of  reviving  the 
interest  in  athletics,  and  of  calling  forth  that  activity 
which  has  for  a long  time  been  sadly  lacking. 
And,  during  this  opportune  time,  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  the  spirit  manifested,  and  the  material 
developed,  to  fix  Fordham’s  rightful  place  on  the 
track  as  well  as  on  the  field.  Now  is  the  time  for 
the  Athletic  Association  to  rouse  itself  from  that 
lethargic  state,  into  which  it  has  periodically  fallen. 
If  the  present  efforts  continue,  we  feel  assured,  that 
our  future  triumphs  will  more  than  redeem  our  past 
failures. 

THE  COLLEGE  COLOR. 

It  is  very  noticeable,  how  the  white  is  being  fast 
associated  with  the  College  color  maroon,  especially 
in  ribbons,  buttons,  etc.,  and  this  has  led  many  to 
erroneously  think  that  the  white  is  one  of  our  Col- 
lege colors.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  Maroon,  and 
maroon  solely,  is  our  distinctive  color.  The  white 
is  an  innovation,  which  arose  from  its  being  formerly 
used  as  a background  for  the  maroon,  and  gradu- 
ally became  to  be  considered  one  of  the  distinctive* 
colors.  Some  action,  and  speedily  too,  should  be 
taken  to  eliminate  it  from  our  College  badges,  etc.; 
or  some  definite  settlement  made  as  to  whether  it 
shall  be  worn  or  not. 


IXotcs  bi)  the  Mtay. 


ESSRS.  J.  WILSON,  ’97,  J.  Delaney,  '97, 
J.  Rooney,  ’98,  and  C.  Carr,  ’97,  of  the 
class  of  General  Chemistry,  gave  us  a 
scientific  treat  in  Science  Hall,  on  the 
evening  of  the  tenth.  Many  of  the  faculty,  and 
nearly  all  the  members  of  the  University  course 
were  present.  “ Sulphur,  and  the  manufacture  of 
Sulphuric  Acid,”  was  the  matter  of  the  specimen, 
and  it  was  thoroughly  and  carefully  treated.  The 
experiments  were  taken  care  of  by  Messrs.  R.  E. 
McDonnell,  ’97,  Jas.  J.  Donovan,  ’97,  and  John  E. 
Gaynor,  ’97.  All  these  gentlemen  showed  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
performed  the  experiments  very  satisfactorily.  A 
feature  of  the  evenings  entertainment,  was  the  ap- 
paratus for  the.  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid, 
modelled  after  that  used  in  the  great  acid-making 
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plants.  All  engaged  in  the  specimen  deserve  great 
credit  for  their  work.  It  was  an  able  exhibition  of 
their  proficiency  in  chemistry. 

* * 

On  Saturday,  May  lith,  we  were  favored  with  a 
visit  from  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Keane,  of  the  Catholic 
University.  The  object  of  his  visit  was  to  explain 
to  the  graduating  class,  the  nature  of  the  new  de- 
partments to  be  added  to  the  University  next  fall. 
The  Rev.  Bishop  met  the  members  of  philosophy, 
and  entertained  them  for  some  time  with  a descrip- 
tion of  the  work  now  being  done  at  the  University, 
and  with  an  account  of  the  end  and  aim  of  the  new 
departments  of  law,  letters,  experimental  science 
and  philosophy.  The  talk  was  a great  treat,  and 
won  for  Bishop  Keane  the  respect  of  all  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  hear  him. 

# * 

We  wish  the  members  of  the  Alumni,  and  our 
friends  to  know  that  the  coming  commencement  is 
the  fiftieth  since  the  college  began  conferring  de- 
grees. This  fact  ought  to  bring  a large  number  of 
old  boys  to  the  exercises,  June  26th. 

* * 

The  following  bit  of  sound  sense  was  com- 
municated to  one  of  our  philosophers  by  his 
brother  : “ ‘ The  reason  of  the  law  is  the  life  of 
the  law,  for  though  a man  can  tell  the  law, 
yet  if  he  knows  not  the  reason  thereof,  he 
shall  soon  forget  his  superficial  knowledge.  But 
when  he  findeth  the  right  reason  of  the  law, 
and  so  bringeth  it  to  his  natural  reason  that  he 
comprehendeth  it  as  his  own,  this  will  not  only 
serve  him  for  the  the  understanding  of  that  par- 
ticular case,  but  of  many  others,  and  this  knowl- 
edge will  long  remain  with  him.  . . . But  if  by 
your  study  and  industry  you  make  not  the  reason 
of  the  law  your  own,  it  is  not  possible  for  you  long 
to  retain  it  in  your  memory.’ — Lord  Coke. 

What  Lord  Coke  says  of  reason  in  relation  to 
law,  so  I say  of  reason  in  relation  to  philosophy, 
which  is  nihil  aliud  nisi  ars  ratiocinandi.” 

Jf  -Y. 


St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 
Decoration  Day, 

May  30th,  1895. 

Mass,  with  Blessing  of  Flag,  - - - - 9 a.  M. 


Flag  Raising,  ---------  10  A.  M. 

Address,  ------  Gen.  James  R.  O’Beirne. 


Poem  “ The  Flag  on  Decoration  Day,”  - 

Michael  J.  A.  McCaffery,  LL.D. 
Cadet  Drill  and  Dress  Parade,  - College  Campus. 
Music  by  the  Eighth  Regiment  Band. 


|i  §!cdication. 

The  rich  and  fertile  fields  of  our  fair  west  ; 

The  luscious  products  of  our  glowing  South, 

Where  overflows  the  sluggish  river’s  mouth, 

And  mocking  bird  and  sunny  oriole  nest — 

An  earthly  paradise,  fit  for  the  blest — 

The  towering  forests  of  our  northern  land, 

We  give,  beloved  queen,  to  thy  command. 

Be  thou  our  loving  guide,  thou  Gpd  caressed  ! 

Our  gifts  we  haste  to  bring  to  thee  to-day, 

Our  love  and  trust  forever  give  to  thee  : 

Guide  us  to  our  appointed  destiny. 

Mother,  accept  our  gift — a nation’s  own  ; 

And  high  upon  your  royally  blazoned  throne, 

Present  our  prayers  to  God,  O (Jueen  of  May. 

John  Atkinson,  ’97. 


ijtXavtana 

FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  MAY, 

BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SODALITY  OF  THE  BLESSED 
V.  MARY. 


DATE. 

NAME. 

TITLE. 

I. 

William  Boyle 

Mater  Christ! . 

2. 

Terence  Bovle 

3* 

Edward  Hayes 

Regina  Sodalium. 

6. 

John  Dockry 

7- 

Maurice  Doran 

8. 

Trigant  Burrow 

. . . Janua  Cceli. 

9- 

Louis  Tracey 

Virgo  Potens. 

IO. 

Charles  Rice 

Causa  Nostros  Loetitiae. 

13- 

Charles  Kane . 

Salus  Infirmorum. 

14. 

Edward  Lamb 

Consolatrix  Affiictorum. 

!5- 

James  Fisher 

Rosa  Mystica. 

l6. 

Thomas  Calkins 

....  Regina  Sanctorum  Omnium 

17- 

Frank  O’Neill  

Mater  Amabilis. 

20. 

Nicholas  Delehanty.  . . . 

Virgo  Veneranda. 

21. 

John  T.  Delaney 

Sedes  Sapientiae. 

22. 

Charles  Sinnott 

Mater  Divinae  Gratiae. 

2 3- 

Richard  Hughes 

. . . . Auxilium  Christianorum. 

24. 

Andrew  Boylan 

Virgo  Clemens. 

27- 

John  McCarthy 

Turris  Davidica. 

28. 

John  Atkinson 

Regina  Martyrum. 

29. 

Robert  McDonnell  .... 

Domus  Aurea. 

30- 

Charles  Downes 

Virgo  Fidelis. 

3i- 

James  Donvoan 

gUUosopItcvs'  gisjmtaiion. 


HE  last  disputation  in  philosophy  was  held 
in  Science  Hall  on  April  the  24th.  Mr. 
Rice  read  an  essay  on  the  “ Study  of 
Philosophy.”  and  Mr.  Burrow,  one  on  the 
“Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  its  Relation  to  Com- 
posites.” Both  papers  gave  evidence  throughout,  of 
careful  study  and  acquaintance  with  psychological 
truths,  and  were  read  in  a distinct  and  intelligent 
manner. 

For  the  disputation,  Messrs.  O’Rourke;  and  Hard- 
ing Fisher  assumed  the  role  of  defenders,  while 
Messrs.  Lamb,  Boyle,  Doran  and  Hayes  were  the 
objectors.  It  was  clearly  evident  to  all  present  that 
in  Messrs.  O’Rourke  and  Fisher,  the  class  possesses 
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rare  talent.  The  manner  in  which  these  gentlemen 
defended  their  theses,  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 
The  lucid  explanations  of  the  propositions,  the  crit- 
ical analysis  of  the  syllogisms  proposed,  the  perfect 
and  immediate  appreciation  of  the  fallacious  thread 
of  reasoning  in  the  objections,  together  with  the 
ease  and  elegance  of  their  Latinity,  proved  beyond 
question  that  these  gentlemen  are  worthy  of  the 
title  of  philosophers. 

Messrs.  Lamb,  Doran,  Boyle,  and  Hayes  put  their 
objections  in  an  ingenious  manner,  and  were  ever 
alert  to  grasp  the  slightest  opportunity  to  strengthen 
their  position  and  weaken  the  defence.  When  dis- 
putations reach  such  a standard  of  excellence  as 
that  given  by  the  class  of  “’95,”  we  would  that 
another  such  treat  were  in  store  for  us  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  To  one  acquainted  with  the  needs  of 
Catholic  thought  of  to-day,  in  order  to  refute  the  false 
doctrines  of  Materialists  and  Rationalists,  the  speci- 
men, as  given  by  the  class  of  “’95,”  offers  a brave 
and  cheering  outlook.  At  least,  so  thought  one 
who  had  remarked  that  need  himself,  and  such 
surely,  must  have  been  the  thought  of  the  venerable 
father,  who  objected  to  the  theses  taken  from  his 
philosophy,  and  who  was  pleased  to  express  great 
approval  of  the  defence.  There  were  present  at  the 
specimen,  Rev.  Fr.  Rector,  Father  Quirk,  Father 
Jouin,  Father  O’Reilly,  Father  Quill,  Father  Hart, 
and  Mr.  Mahoney,  as  well  as  the  students  of  the 
University  classes.  D.  R.  K.,  ’89. 


gltescs  f^sijcltologia 

IN 

COLLEGIO  FORDHAMENSI  SANCTI  JOANNIS 
PROPUGNAND7E 
DIE  24  APR.,  1895. 

I.  Anima  brutorum  caret  intelligentia. 

II.  Voluntas  humana  libertate  arbitrii  gaudet. 

III.  Anima  humana  est  principium  simplex. 

IV.  Anima  humana  spiritualis  est. 

V.  Materia  omnino  incapax  est  intelligendi. 

VI.  Principium  vitae  in  homine  est  unum,  i.  d.,  anima  ration- 

alis  est  principium  etiam  vitae  sensitive  et  vegetativae. 

Defendet D.  O’Rourke. 

Arguent • D.  Lamb. 

D.  Doran. 

De  Immortalitate.  . . . disseret.  . . D.  Burrow. 

VII.  Anima  humana  unitur  corpori  ut  forma  substantialis. 

VIII.  Anima  humana,  pereunte  corpore,  nec  existentiam  pro- 

priam  neque  operationes  amittit. 

IX.  Anima  humana  post  mortem  erit  superstes. 

X.  Anima  nostra  immortalis  est. 

XI.  Ontologismus  omnino  rejiciendus  est. 

XII.  Ad  originem  idearum  explicandam  nihil  aliud  requiritur 
nisi  vis  qua  anima  donatur  ut  rerum  quidditates  ab  eis 
quae  sensu  precipiuntur,  abstrahere  possit. 

Defendet D.  Fisher. 

Arguent D.  Boyle. 

D.  Ilayes. 
D.  Rice. 


Mil  til  (Duv  ^vicnds. 


April  14th,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing the  brothers,  Giovanni  P.  and  Attilic 
P.  Morosini.  They  were  here  in  the 
English  course  in  ’8o-’8i. 

— The  MONTHLY  offers  its  heartfelt  condolence 
to  PTancis  J.  McSorley,  ’93,  on  the  death  of  his 
father. 

— April  13th,  J.  J.  Brady,  '72,  and  Louis  F.  Haf- 
fen,  ’75,  called  in  to  see  us.  Though  they  -do  not 
live  miles  away  from  Fordham,  we  were  glad  to  see 
them.  Alma  Mater  cannot  see  enough  of  her  “old 
boys.” 

— Mr.  Joseph  J.  Dunn,  English  Rhetoric,  ’92,  came 
all  the  way  from  Springfield,  Mass.,  to  pay  us  a 
visit. 

— At  the  annual  public  debate,  April  17th,  we  had 
a number  of  Fordhamites:  Dr.  T.  J.  Dunn,  ’84,  with 
his  brother,  John  W.  Dunn;  Dr.  Peter  Curren,  ’75, 
with  his  wife;  Mr.  Hugh  McLaughlin,  ’93,  with  his 
father,  Mr.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  Sr.;  Mr.  John  Sul- 
livan, ’92;  Mr.  Jno.  King,  94,  and  some  others  who 
managed  to  escape  the  “ With-our-friends  man.” 

— We  were  much  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Jules  Le 
Sage,  ’93,  also  Mr.  Frank  McCann,  ’93,  on  Thurs- 
day, April  25th.  Both  gentlemen  are  apparently 
enjoying  the  best  of  health.  Mr.  Le  Sage  is  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  law,  and  expects  to  finish  this 
year.  Mr.  McCann  has  been  very  successful  in 
other  pursuits. 

— Another  member  of  the  class  of  ’93,  Mr. 
Edmund  J.  Tomney,  called  in  to  see  us  April  28th. 
He  is  looking  very  well,  and  seems  to  be  as  modest 
and  as  good  as  ever. 

— Mr.  Chas.  Keith,  ’91,  a graduate  of  the  English 
Course,  dropped  in  on  us  quite  unexpectedly  not 
long  ago.  He  was  accompanied  by  a young  lady, 
whom  he  introduced  to  us  as  Mrs.  Chas.  Keith. 
Charles  had  joined  the  “benedicts,”  and  was  on  his 
wedding  tour.  Mrs.  Keith  told  us,  she  had  heard  so 
much  of  Fordham,  that  her  bridal  tour  would  not 
be  complete  without  a glimpse  of  it.  They  spent  a 
delightful  two  hours  with  us,  and  are  now,  no  doubt, 
far  on  their  way  towards  their  home  in  Kansas  City, 
Kansas. 

— That  grand  old  gentleman,  Gen.  John  Newton, 
U.  S.  A.,  the  account  of  whose  death  we  read  in  the 
papers  of  May  1st,  addressed  our  graduates  in  1887. 
We  wish  his  bereaved  family  and  relatives  every 
comfort  and  consolation,  that  the  memory  of  his 
good  life  can  bring  them. 

Quite  a number  of  old  boys  visited  Fordham 
May  2d.  We  had  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Kerrigan,  ’88,  and 
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son  of  Joseph  A.  Kerrigan,  '54;  Dr.  Geo.  Leitner, 
'85,  who,  by  the  way,  is  going  to  get  together,  in 
the  near  future,  a team  of  “old  fellows,”  to  beat  the 
present  Fordhams;  Rev.  . M.  W.  Holland,  ’87,  and 
Mr.  Francis  F.  McCann,  ’93. 

— In  the  Sun  April  20th,  we  read  the  account  of 
the  death  of  Joseph  A.  Arguimbau,  English  Belles- 
Letters,  ’83- ’84.  The  Monthly  wishes  to  assure 
his  brothers,  Daniel  R.  and  Nathaniel,  who  were 
with  us  here  in  the  English  Course  from  '82  to  ’84, 
that  it  grieves  with  them  and  their  sorrowing  family 
in  their  affliction. 


DascbitU. 
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Total 2 4 21  1 1 1 


Earned  runs — Fordham,  1 ; Trinity,  1 . Three-base  hit — Dingwall. 
Base  hits — Hayes,  Wingerter,  Reilly,  (2),  Graves,  Gage,  Dingwall. 
Wild  pitches — Coggeshall,!.  Struck  out — By  Coggeshall,  5 ; by 
Sinnott,  8.  Bases  on  balls — Sinnott,  3;  Coggeshall,  3.  Hit  by 
pitcher — Sinnott.  Umpire,  Paine,  Trinity,  ’92.  Time  of  game, 
1. 15. 


FORDHAM,  2 ; TRINITY,  2. 


|N  April  16th,  the  Fordhams  went  to  Hart- 
ford to  play  Trinity,  and  though  Ford- 
ham played  a strong  game,  fielding 
better,  and  hitting  harder  and  oftener 
than  Trinity,  yet  she  could  not  win  the  game.  Why  ? 
Well,  to  begin  with,  the  grounds  were  in  very  poor 
condition,  so  wet  and  soggy  that  the  game  had  not 
well  started,  before  the  ball  had  something  eel-like 
about  it.  However,  both  sides  labored  under  this 
disadvantage,  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  Trinity 
had  slightly  the  better  of  it,  in  being  accustomed  to 
these  conditions. 

But  there  was  another  advantage,  not  slight,  that 
Trinity  had.  They  had  ten  men,  and  the  umpire, 
Mr.  Paine,  ’92,  Trinity,  was  the  tenth.  We  have 
never  seen  an  umpire  more  anxious  to  do  his  duty. 
But,  alas  for  Fordham  ! his  concept  of  his  duty 
was  all  too  evident  from  the  start.  “Fordham  will 
not  win  the  game,”  sang  Mr.  Paine,  of  Trinity. 

Here  are  a few  instances  of  how  he  performed  his 
duty.  In  the  third  inning,  with  two  out,  Cogge- 
shall hit  safely;  but  in  his  attempt  to  steal  second 
was  clearly  put  out.  He  was  called  safe,  however, 
and  scored  on  Dingwall's  three-base  hit.  And,  as 
Mr.  Paine  thought  of  the  gift  he  had  given,  he  sang 
softly  : “Fordham  shall  not  win  the  game.” 

But  it  was  in  the  seventh  inning  that  the  umpire 
showed  most  devotion  to  duty.  Downes  took  first  on 
balls.  Sinnott  was  hit  by  the  pitcher.  Downes 
went  to  third,  and  Sinnott  to  second  on  a passed 
ball.  Hayes  flied  out  to  short.  Wingerter  knocked  a 
slow  grounder  to  short,  which  was  fielded  home  so 
late,  that  the  catcher  scarcely  made  an  effort  to 
touch  Downes,  who  crossed  the  plate  making  the 
score  2-2.  But  Mr.  Umpire,  listening  only  to  the 
promptings  of  his  duty,  and  singing  to  himself 
“Fordham  ntust  not  win  the  game, ’’decided  Downes 
out.  Whereupon  the  Fordhams  left  the  field. 


FORDHAM,  l8  ; UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  4. 

On  Thursday,  April  1 8th , we  met  the  University 
of  New  York,  and  easily  defeated  them.  Tracey 
pitched  a masterly  game,  holding  the  visitors  down 
to  four  hits. 

The  Score. 


FORDHAM.  1 UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 


Hayes,  c 

R 

I B 

PO 

15 

A 

O 

E 

I 

Selz,  l.f 

Hopf,  c.  3b.  . . . 

R 

IB 

O 

PO 

3 

A 

O 

E 

O 

Wingerter,  s.s  . 

• -3 

2 

I 

3 

2 

. .O 

O 

6 

4 

5 

Rielly,  3b 

. 2 

2 

O 

2 

O 

Pfluge,  ib 

.O 

O 

8 

O 

O 

Delehanty,  ib . 

. .2 

4 

9 

O 

O 

Salman,  3b.  c. . 

. . I 

O 

4 

3 

O 

Lamb,  2b 

I 

O 

2 

O 

Darby,  s.s 

I 

I 

2 

2 

Boyle,  l.f 

Barry,  r.f 

.2 

I 

I 

O 

O 

Fetherstone, c.f. 

p.i 

I 

2 

I 

I 

2 

O 

O 

O 

Kamuff,  2b.  . . . 

I 

I 

O 

O 

Downes,  c.f ...  . 

. 1 

O 

O 

O 

O 

Whiteman,  r.f.  . 

I 

2 

O 

O 

Tracey,  p 

■3 

2 

I 

O 

O 

Wheeler,  p.c.f  . 

. .O 

O 

O 

I 

O 

Totals 

18 

15 

27 

7 

3 

Totals 

••4 

4 27 

II 

8 

Earned  runs- 

-Fordham, 

IO 

; U.  of  N.  N.,  2. 

Two-base 

hit- 

Delehanty.  Base  hits — Hayes,  Wingerter,  (2,)  Reilly,  (2,)  Dele- 
hanty,  (3, ) Lamb,  Boyle,  Barry,  (2,)  Tracey,  (2,)  Darby,  Fether- 
stone,  Kamuff,  Whiteman.  Wild  pitches — Fetherstone,  (2).  Struck 
out — By  Tracey,  14;  Fetherstone,  6.  Bases  an  balls — Off  Tracey, 
2;  off  Fetherstone,  9.  Hit  by  pitcher — Wheeler,  Salman.  Um- 
pires— McCarthy,  ’96;  Monahan,  ’97.  Time  of  game,  2 hours. 


SETON  HALL,  II  ; FORDHAM,  3. 

At  South  Orange,  on  Thursday,  May  9th,  the 
Fordham’s  were  defeated  by  the  Seton  Hall’s.  The 
fielding  of  the  Fordham’s  was  not  up  to  the  standard, 
and  they  were  unable  to  place  hits  when  they  were 
needed.  In  the  seventh  inning  with  three  men  on 
bases,  and  no  one  out,  affairs  seemed  bright  for  the 
Fordhams,  but  the  fine  pitching  of  Cronan  retired 
them  without  a score. 


SETON  HALL. 

R IR  PO  A E 

Russi,  r.  f o o o o o 

Melrose,  3d  b 3 3 3 3 o 

Cronan,  p 1 o o 9 o 

Donohue,  s.  s 2 1032 

Tighe,  2d  b 2 3 3 3 o 

Scaine,  1.  f 1 2 o o 1 

Finnerau,  c 1 1 10  2 2 

Preston,  1st  b. ...  1 1 10  o o 

McDonough,  c.  f..o  1 1 o 1 


Totals 11  12  27  20  6 


FORDHAM. 

R IB  PO  A E 

Hays,  c 0 212  0 2 

Wingerter,  s.  s . ..o  1032 

Rielly,  3d  b o 1 o 3 o 

Delahanty,  istb..o  1 6 1 1 

Tracey,  r.  f o 1 2 o o 

Boyle,  1.  f o o o o o 

Lamb,  2d  b I I 4 6 o 

Downes,  c.  f 1 1 o o o 

Sinnott,  p 1 2081 


Totals 3 10  24  21  6 
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Seton  Hall 2 o o 2 o o 3 4 — n 

Fordham o o o o o o o 2 1 — 3 

Earned  runs— Seton  Hall,  7;  Fordham,  2.  First  base  by  errors 
— Seton  Hall,  6;  Fordham,  3.  Left  on  base — Seton  Hall,  5; 
Fordham,  8.  First  base  on  balls — Off  Cronan,  2;  off  Sinnot,  4. 
Struck  out — By  Cronan,  9;  by  Sinnot,  7.  Three  base  hits — 
Delehanty,  Tracey,  Tighe.  Two  base  hits — Hayes,  Sinnott.  Sacri- 
fice hits — Downes,  Wingerter.  Stolen  bases — Wingerter,  Boyle, 
Melrose  (2).  Ilit  by  pitcher — By  Sinnott  (1).  Wild  pitch — Cronan. 
Umpires — Monahan  and  Corcoran.  Time — 2:10. 

Edw.  M.  Lamb,  ’95. 


ffovcUtamensia. 

FIRST  DIVISION  NOTES. 

congratutate  those  students  engaged  in 
the  Track  Athletics,  on  their  most  pro- 
nounced success.  They  entered  upon 
their  training  with  zealous  determination 
and  earnestness  ; as  a proof  of  this,  we  offer  the  result 
of  their  work  during  the  past  three  weeks.  In  the 
running  broad  jump,  both  Maurice  Doran  and 
Francis  Quinlan  cleared  20  feet  ; and  in  the  running 
high  jump,  they  cleared  5 feet  6 inches  ; in  the  pole 
vault,  Gerald  Barry  made  9 feet  2 inches  ; while  Ed. 
Romadka  ran  100  yards  in  ten  and  two-fifth 
seconds.  We  urge  these  gentlemen,  who  have  far 
surpassed  all  expectations,  to  continue  with  renewed 
efforts  this  most  encouraging  work,  which,  in  the 
end,  will  undoubtedly  be  crowned  with  success. 

— The  Division,  though  rejoicing  over  Lieut. 
Adams’  promotion  to  West  Point,  and  though  fully 
appreciating  the  fact  that  the  office,  which  has  so 
lately  been  entrusted  to  his  care,  is  one  carrying 
with  it  the  greatest  distinction  ; yet  it  regrets  that 
he,  who  was  ever  faithful  to  his  post,  honored, 
esteemed,  and  respected  by  all,  should  be  obliged  to 
depart  from  us,  who  have  been  under  his  charge  for, 
unfortunately,  too  short  a period. 

— The  students  of  the  University  Course  had  the 
pleasure  of  attending  a latin  disputation,  given  on 
Wednesday,  April  24th,  by  the  class  of  Philosophy. 
If  we  judge  from  the  decided  interest  taken  in  this 
disputation,  we  can,  without  hesitation,  say  that  it 
was  fully  appreciated  and  enjoyed  by  all. 

— At  the  Handicap  games  held  at  Columbia  Oval, 
on  Saturday,  May  5th,  Fordham  was  represented  by 
Maurice  Doran,  Gerald  Barry,  Frank  Ouinlan,  Ed. 
Romadka  and  John  D.  McCarthy,  President  of  the 
Athletic  Association.  Imagine,  if  possible,  our 
delight  when  the  announcement  was  made,  that 
Frank  Quinlan  had  won  the  hundred  yard  dash,  and 
had  received  a handsome  silver  cup  ; and  that 
Gerald  Barry  had  taken  third  place  in  the  pole 
vault,  and  in  like  manner  was  the  recipient  of  an 
elaborate  trophy.  We  offer  these  gentlemen  our 
warmest  congratulations,  and  trust  that  they  will 
meet  with  the  same  success  at  the  Intercollegiate 
games,  on  the  25th  of  this  month. 


— For  the  past  few  months,  especially  since  the 
baseball  season  opened,  we  have  noticed  a decided 
increase  in  the  visits  paid  us  by  old  students.  We 
trust  that  such  will  continue  to  be  the  case,  even  to 
a far  greater  extent. 

— We  offer  our  heartfelt  condolence  to  James 
Rooney,  who  has  been  called  away  on  two  occa- 
sions during  the  month  of  April,  owing  to  the  death 
of  near  relatives.  C.  W.  SlNNOTT,  ’96. 


SECOND  DIVISION  NOTES. 

— Some  changes  have  been  made  in  the  Invinci- 
bles,  and  the  team  as  it  now  stands,  is  : C.  Dunn, 
catcher  ; J.  Dunne,  pitcher  ; J.  Wingerter,  first 
base  ; J.  Treanor,  second  base  ; C.  Wade,  third 
base  ; L.  O’Donovan,  short-stop  ; P.  Richards,  left 
field  ; J.  Joyce,  center  ; and,  H.  Plunkett,  right. 

— Second  team  has  been  organized,  as  follows  : 
P.  Dolan,  catcher  ; J.  Markham,  pitcher  ; J. 
Schwartz,  first  base  ; B.  McElroy,  second  base  ; }. 
Foley,  third  base  ; P.  Kane,  short-stop;  C.  Cough- 
lin, left  field  ; V.  Scott,  center  ; and,  M.  O’Gorman, 
right. 

— On  Sunday,  April  28th,  a meeting  was  held, 
and  J.  Markham  was  elected  captain  of  the  second 
team.  In  ’92  Mr.  White,  S.  J.,  called  the  second 
team,  the  “ Inv.  Revs;”  or,  as  some  said,  the 
“ Reverend  Invincibles  ; ” but  in  ’88  Mr.  W.  Gannon, 
S.  J.,  (now  Fr.  W.  Gannon,  S.  J.,)  who  then  had 
charge  of  this  division,  called  them  the  “ Actives.” 
An  election  was  held  to  determine  the  name,  and 
“ Actives  ” was  unanimously  chosen. 

— On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  Sunday,  the 
“ Actives,”  formerly  the  “ Invincible  Reserves,”  had 
a chance  to  display  their  activity,  which  they  did  by 
defeating  their  doughty  opponents,  the  “Invinci- 
bles,” by  a score  of  18  to  11.  This  defeat  of  the 
“ Invincibles”  was  excusable,  because  only  a few  of 
the  team  played  in  their  regular  positions,  and,  also, 
because  one  of  their  best  fielders  was  absent. 

— Much  to  our  disappointment,  the  game  with 
Seton  Hall  did  not  come  off.  On  May  2nd  we 
played  the  Deaf-Mutes,  of  Throggs  Neck,  and 
defeated  them  by  the  score  of  2 1 to  16. 

— On  Palm  Sunday  the  first  game  on  our  new 
field  was  played,  and  in  honor  of  the  event,  the 
whole  Division  got  a “ set-up.”  V.  E.  Scott,  ’98. 


THIRD  DIVISION  N )TES. 

— Spring  has  arrived  at  last,  and  we  notice  with 
satisfaction  the  trees  budding  forth.  The  26th  looms 
up  in  the  distance. 

— The  Tyros  opened  the  season  with  a team  from 
Second  Division,  which  they  defeated  with  ease. 
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— We  have  a new  pitcher,  Charles  Horan,  who 
formerly  pitched  for  the  Little  Rocks. 

— Our  field  is  still  growing  larger.  We  hope  to 
have  it  finished  by  next  September. 

— Spring  fever  has  not  yet  arrived,  but  we  are 
afraid  it  is  very  near. 

— The  Lawn  Tennis  Association  has  been  organ- 
ized, and  it  already  numbers  many  members. 

— Our  May  altar  has  been  tastefully  arranged  by 
Mr.  Mulligan,  S.  J.,  assisted  by  Basil  Scott  and 
Dennis  McLaughlin. 

— The  Tyros  played  the  Little  Rocks,  and  won 
easily,  with  a score  of  20  to  o. 

— Already,  many  are  counting  how  many  days 
there  are  before  the  26th  of  June. 

— John  O’Brien,  who  went  home  on  account  of  a 
severe  attack  of  rheumatism,  some  weeks  before 
Easter,  we  are  glad  to  say  is  with  us  once  more. 

—For  the  month  of  April,  the  following  received 
first  testimonials  : William  Wall,  William  Camp- 
bell, Henry  Monk,  John  O'Donohue  and  Marcel 
Tisne.  BASIL  SCOTT,  1900. 


pillj  JfcTtoUivs'  Jlotcs. 


^ooH  2teuieius  anti  notices. 


HE  special  feature  of  the  May  Short 
Stories  is  a tale  by  F.  S.  Church,  the 
well-known  artist  and  author.  Mr. 
Church  has  illustrated  his  story — “The 
White  Tigress,”  with  several  delightfully  character- 
istic drawings.  Other  illustrated  stories  in  this 
number  are  Halevy’s  “Grand  Marriage,”  Anthony 
Hope’s  “ Pyrrha  & Smugg,”  and  a charming  little 
sketch— both  as  to  text  and  illustrations — called 
“The  Race  of  the  Little  Ships,”  written  by  Earl 
Tracy — the  drawings  by  Miss  Carol  Albright. 

The  Cosmopolitan  for  May  is  very  fine.  Among 
the  many  interesting  articles,  what  most  took  our 
fancy  was  F.  Hopkinson  Smith’s  “Another  Dog” 
and  “ Ceremonial  Dishes  of  England.”  “Is  Polar 
Research  Remunerative?”  by  Edgar  W.  Nye,  is 
quite  entertaining. 


— How  balmy  and  refreshing  it  feels,  coming  to 
the  college  at  this  delightful  season  of  the  year. 
The  budding  of  the  trees,  the  perfume  of  the  flow- 
ers, and  the  singing  of  the  birds,  should  help  us 
in  studying  our  Latin  and  Greek.  But,  does  it? 
Examination  will  tell. 

— Rev.  Father  Hughes,  the  Moderator  of  our 
Sodality,  has  kindly  procured  neat  badges,  which 
are  worn  by  all  the  Sodalists  in  honor  of  Our  Lady. 

— We  congratulate  Mr.  Joseph  Farrell,  ’96,  for  his 
able  discourse  at  the  annual  debate  held  last  month; 
judging  from  the  interest  manifested  by  the  audi- 
ence, it  was  highly  interesting  and  entertaining. 

— Some  of  our  number  have  entered  the  prize  com- 
petition in  Elocution;  we  sincerely  wish  them  every 
success,  and  hope  they  will  take  the  first  and  second 
prizes  as  last  year. 

— Mr.  Henry  McLaughlin,  ’98,  has  been  sick  for 
some  time  past;  as  yet  he  is  unable  to  attend  class, 
but  we  trust  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  will  be 
again  with  us. 

— The  new  dinner-hour  regulation  rather  surprised 
us,  and  seemed  hard  on  us  at  first;  yet  the  new 
regulation  has  its  advantages,  not  the  least,  being 
the  extra  time  it  gives  our  Base  Ball  team  for  prac- 
tice. Mr.  James  McDonald,  ’96,  is  the  official  um- 
pire, and  is  quite  a success. 

J.  Vincent  Harwood,  ’99. 


Current  Literature  for  May  is,  as  usual,  stocked 
with  interesting  matter  from  cover  to  cover.  It  is 
delightful  to  sit  down,  when  one  is  tired,  and  dip 
here  and  there  into  its  many  pages,  for  this  dipping 
is  always  profitable. 

Werner  s Magazine , a monthly  devoted  to  vocal 
and  physical  expression,  is  perhaps  the  most  in- 
structive that  comes  to  our  sanctum.  It  is  with 
sorrow  we  learn  that  the  current  number  contains 
the  last  paper  on  “Children’s  Singing-Games,”  for 
the  series  was  most  interesting. 

The  Poems  of  Francis  Thomson.  Copeland  & 
Day,  Boston. 

We  have  received  the  poems  of  Francis  Thomson. 
The  volume  is  the  neatest  we  have  met  with  in  many 
a day.  Messrs.  Copeland  and  Day  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated. A review  of  the  book  is  published  in 
the  present  number. 

ANGELUS  DOMINI.  Edited  and  compiled  by  A 
Daughter  of  the  Church.  Benziger  Bros., 
New  York. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  we  learn  from  the  author 
of  “Angelus  Domini,”  that  the  book  is  to  have  a 
second  edition.  From  the  high  praise  given  it  by 
all  who  have  read  the  book,  we  are  confident  that 
it  will  be  in  great  demand.  The  new  edition, 
thoroughly  revised,  will  be  ready  for  circulation  in 
June.  It  will,  no  doubt,  find  a place  in  every 
premium  collection. 

P'leurs  De  France,  par  C.  Fontaine,  B.L., 
L.D.D.  C.  Heath  & Co.,  Boston.  1895. 
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THE  FIRST  ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT  OF  ST.  JOHN’S. 


THE  first  annual  commencement  of  St.  John’s 
Fordham,  was  held  July  15,  1846.  This  fact 
and-the  names  of  the  graduates  is  about  all 
that  remains  to  us  of  that  interesting  event.  The 
Rev.  Patrick  McGovern,  ’48,  ouroldestliving  gradu- 
ate, was  in  poetry  at  the  time,  but  owing  to  years  of 
ill  health  his  memory  is  so  impaired  that  he  remem- 
bers little  or  nothing  about  that  day.  In  answer  to 
our  letter  asking  for  reminiscences  of  the  first  com- 
mencement he  writes  as  follows: 

St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Croton-on-the  Hudson,  May,  1895. 
Rev.  and  Dear  Father  : 

I received  your  kind  letter  of  April  28,  1895,  and  beg 
leave  to  say  that  I cannot  call  to  mind  anything  worthy  of 
being  communicated  to  you  regarding  the  closing  exercises 
of  St.  John’s  College  in  1846. 

I am  not  very  well  in  health,  and  do  not  feel  myself 
equal  to  the  task  of  writing  any  lengthy  communication, 
even  if  I had  anything  to  communicate  on  the  subject  in 
which  you  are  so  deeply  interested. 

I would  gladly  assist  you  and  gladly  be  of  any  service  to 
you,  or  help  you  in  any  way,  if  it  were  possible  for  me. 

With  best  wishes  and  thanking  you  very  sincerely  for 
your  kind  consideration. 

I remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Patrick  McGovern. 

The  Jesuits  took  possession  of  the  college  on  the 
evening  of  July  15,  1846  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
commencement  exercises,  and  their  records  do  not 
go  further  back  than  that.  However,  there  are  a few 
facts  connected  with  the  installation  of  the  Jesuits 
that  may  prove  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

Bishop  Hughes  founded  St.  John’s  College  in  1841. 
In  1845  he  was  contemplating  a change  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  college.  With  this  end  in  view,  he 
made  overtures  to  the  Jesuits  who  had  charge  of 
St.  Mary’s  College,  Ky.,  and  the  result  of  the  nego- 
tiations was  an  agreement  by  which  they  were  to 
come  to  New  York  and  take  possession  of  Rose 
Hill. 

In  the  meantime  the  course  of  study  at  the  college 
under  the  successfel  management  of  Dr.  McCloskey 
and  Fathers  Harley  and  Bayley,  had  advanced  at 
such  a pace,  and  attained  so  high  a standard,  that 
it  was  decided  to  apply  for  articles  of  incorporation. 
This  was  done,  and  April  10,  1846,  the  act  of  incor- 


poration was  passed,  raising  St.  John’s  College, 
Fordham,  to  the  rank  of  a university,  with  the  power 
to  grant  degrees  in  theology,  law,  medicine,  and 
arts. 

On  April  28th,  Fathers  William  Stack,  Murphy, 
and  Augustus  Thebaud,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
arrived  from  St.  Mary’s  and  were  warmly  welcomed 
at  the  College.  The  following  summer  the  whole 
community  arrived,  the  institution  passed  into  their 
hands,  and  the  opening  of  the  Fall  term  found  the 
new  university  under  an  entirely  new  management, 

From  this  time  forward  the  Jesuits  have  managed 
the  college,  and  the  records  of  commencement  days 
have  been  faithfully  kept.  The  following  account 
of  the  first  commencement  held  under  their  auspices 
we  reprint  from  an  old  copy  of  the  Nezv  York  Herald , 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  meet  the  eyes  of  our  old 
graduates  and  students,  and  call  up  afresh  many 
happy  boyhood  memories  of  pleasant  days  at  St. 
John’s.  A few  corrections  have  been  made. 

Friday,  July  16,  1847. 

The  second  annual  commencement  of  this  newly  incor- 
porated College  took  place  at  Fordham  yesterday  after- 
noon. All  the  regular  trains  of  cars  on  the  Harlem  R.  R. 
were  crowded  during  the  morning,  and  at  1 o’clock  P.M. 
an  extra  train  of  six  cars  was  dispatched  to  take  up  pas- 
sengers, whose  business  or  other  engagements  kept  them 
in  the  city  until  that  hour. 

The  exercises  were  conducted  in  a large  tent  erected  for 
the  occasion,  on  the  beautiful  lawn  in  front  of  the  college 
buildings,  where,  after  the  passengers  from  the  last  train 
had  taken  their  places,  there  were  present  about  two  thou- 
sand persons,  among  whom  we  observed  members  of  the 
city  legislature,  officers  of  the  army,  and  other  public  per- 
sons, besides  hundreds  of  pretty  girls,  beautiful  young 
ladies  and  good  looking  matrons. 

On  the  stage  were  seated  Bishop  Hughes,  Bishop  Mc- 
Closkey, Joseph  R.  Chandler,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia;  Rev. 
Mr.  Starrs,  Rev.  Mr.  Bayley,  Rev.  Mr.  C.  London,  of  Can- 
ada, and  Rev.  Messrs.  McCarron,  O’Neil,  McLellan,  of  this 
city  and  the  faculty  of  the  College- — Father  Augustus  J. 
Thebaud,  President;  Father  John  Larkin,  Vice-President; 
Father  Wm.  S.  Murphy,  FatherCharles  De  Luques,  Father 
Lewis  Petit ; Father  H.  Du  Merle. 

There  were  four  orations  of  which  one  was  a discourse 
on  Russia  by  Mr.  Charles  De  Bull.  It  was  a creditable  per- 
formance showing  considerable  historical  knowledge  and 
a happy  turn  of  thought  reflection  based  upon  past  occur- 
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The  next  oration  was  a Latin  performance,  Du  Laudibus 
Lingua  Lai.  Oraiio,  by  P.  McGovern,  who  articulated 
clearly  and  acquitted  himself  in  all  respects  well  in  a Latin 
speech  of  considerable  length. 

The  third  was  a discourse  on  O’Connell,  by  P.  McCarron, 
who,  with  a modest  introduction,  prefaced  some  quite 
eloquent  remarks  in  laudation  of  the  lamented  Irish 
Statesman. 

A discourse  on  Chivalry,  a good  composition,  was  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Smith,  who  was  also  the  honored 
graduate  who  delivered  the  Valedictory  Address. 

The  last  discourse  we  give  below.  It  was  of  course  the 
best,  and  was  in  consequence  reserved  till  the  last.  It  was 
written  and  delivered  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Rosencrans,  whose 
father  is  now  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  at  West  Point, 
it  was  entitled,  Nothing  Original. 


Lawrence  Connor.  Second  Latin  class:  ist,  William  Mor- 
rogh;  2d,  Charles  De  Bull,  James  Hughes.  Latin  Com- 
position: William  Morrogh,  Charles  De  Bull.  Third  Latin 
class  : i st,  Daniel  Dunning  ; 2d,  Michael  McCallion. 
Latin  Composition  : ist,  Michael  McCallion  ; 2d,'  M. 
Daly,  Thomas  Collins.  Fourth  Latin  class  : John  Hughes. 
Latin  Exercises  : Stephen  Brady.  Sixth  Latin  class:  ist, 
John  McQuade;  2d,  Francis  Marin.  Latin  Exercises:  ist, 
John  McQuade,  2d,  Francis  Marin.  First  French  class: 
Stephen  Hallet.  French  Composition  : Stephen  Hallet, 
Daniel  Fisher.  Second  French  class:  ist,  Charles  De 
Bull;  2d,  William  Morrogh.  French  Composition:  ist, 
Joseph  Blair;  2d,  Charles  De  Bull.  Third  French  class  ist 
Division,  Thomas  Collins;  2d  Division,  James  McNulty. 
French  Composition:  ist,  John  Kelly;  2d,  James  McNulty, 
Fourth  French  class:  ist  Division,  ist,  Patrick  Gaynor;  2d, 


Man  is  indeed  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  ; his  cap- 
acities of  mind  and  body  are  manifold  and  mysteriously 
contrived  ; the  end  of  his  being  is  unspeakably  grand,  but 
it  has  not  been  given  to  man  to  create. 

Next  came  the  ceremony  of  conferring  degrees.  The 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  Messrs. 
Thomas  Doran,  Andrew  Smith,  S.  H.  Rosencrans  and  P. 
McCarron.  The  diplomas  were  given  to  the  young  gentle- 
men. The  vice-president,  Father  Larkin,  made  a very 
happy  address  to  the  graduates,  reminding  them  of  their 
prospective  duties,  etc.  The  premiums  were  then  dis- 
tributed to  the  students  and  scholars  of  the  preparatory 
schools  as  follows  : First  Greek  class  : Laurence  Connor. 
Second  Greek  class  : James  Clary  and  Patrick  McGovern. 
Third  Greek  class  : ist,  John  Hughes;  2d,  John  Kelly  and 
Charles  De  Bull.  First  Latin  class  : ist,  James  Clary;  2d, 
Daniel  Fisher.  Latin  Composition  : ist,  James  Clary,  2d, 


Joseph  O’Connor.  Second  Division:  ist,  Edward  Lynch; 
2d,  John  Hughes.  French  Exercises  : ist,  John  McQuade; 
2d,  John  Hughes.  Rhetoric:  William  Morrogh;  2d,  James 
Clary.  English  Discourse:  ist,  Charles  DeBull;  2d,  James 
Clary.  Second  Rhetoric;  ist,  Maurice  Dally,  Lucian 
E.  Ballard;  2d,  Thomas  Collins,  Edward  Ballard;  3d,  Johd 
Kelly,  English  Composition:  ist,  Thomas  Collins;  2d, 
John  Kelly.  First  English  class,  John  Young.  Composi- 
tion, John  Young.  Second  English  class:  ist,  John 
McQuade;  2d,  Amos  Labarbe.  Third  English  class : ist, 
Daniel  Gray;  2d,  William  Fagan.  English  Exercises:  ist, 
Thomas  Marin;  2d,  Janies  Welsh.  Fourth  English  class: 
ist,  William  Fagan;  2d,  James  O’Neil.  Fourth  Class  of 
Geography  and  History:  ist,  John  Kelly,  Edward  Kohls; 
2d,  William  Denman,  Joseph  O'Connor.  Second  Class  of 
Geography  and  History:  ist,  Amos  Labarbe;  2d,  John 
McQuade;  3d,  John  Hart.  Natural  Philosophy,  John  Gray. 
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Chemistry,  Daniel  Fisher,  John  Gray.  Analytical  Geometry, 
John  Kerrigan.  Written  Compositions  : ist,  John  Kerri- 
rigan:  2d,  John  Clary,  Lucien  E.  Ballard.  Surveying,  John 
Kerrigan.  Algebra  : First  Division,  John  McDtrmott, 
James  Moran.  Second  Division,  ist,  James  Hughes;  2d, 
Maurice  Daly.  Algebraic  Compositions:  ist,  Maurice 
Daly,  James  Hughes;  2d,  John  Kelly.  First  class  of  Arith- 
metic: Michael  McCallion.  Second  class  of  Arithmetic, 
First  Division:  ist,  J.  Hughes;  2d,  J.  Hart.  Arithmetical 
Exercises;  ist,  John  Hughes;  2d,  Henry  Patcham.  Second 
Division:  James  Sweeney.  Third  class  of  Arithmetic:  ist, 
William  Fagan;  2d,  James  O’Ned.  Written  Arithmetical 
Exercises:  ist,  Joachim  Miro;  2d,  Gregorio  Mola.  Book- 
keeping, First  Division:  Joseph  Ballard,  Lucien  Ballard, 
John  Carolin.  Second  Division:  Edward  Mullin,  John 
McMenomy.  Music  : Felix  Kennedy,  Stephen  Hallett, 
Lucien  Ballard.  Drawing:  John  Devereux,  F.  Berte, 


Francis  Marin,  Emanuel  de  Osma.  Penmanship:  ist  class, 
Thomas  Marin;  2d  class,  John  Young;  3d  class,  Daniel 
Sweeney,  John  Hughes;  4th  class,  James  Welsh.  Premium 
of  Diligence  in  the  Acquisition  of  Religious  Knowledge 
among  the  Junior  Students,  First  Division:  ist,  John 
McQuade;  2d,  John  Hughes.  Second  Division:  ist,  James 
Haywood;  2d,  John  Hart.  Premium  of  Exemplary  Con- 
duct, awarded  by  the  votes  of  the  students,  ist,  among 
the  more  advanced:  ist,  Charles  De  Bull,  Michael  McCal- 
lion, William  P.  Morrogh.  2d,  among  the  younger  students: 
ist,  John  McQuade;  2d,  William  Denman;  3d,  Emanuel 
de  Osma.  The  valedictory  address  was  next  delivered  by 
Andrew  J.  Smith,  A.B.,  who,  in  an  able  manner,  took  leave 
of  his  classmates  and  the  faculty.  Bishop  Hughes,  being 
requested,  then  came  forward  and  made  some  very  happy 
remarks,  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  after  which  the 
assemblage  broke  up.  Ed.  M.  Hayes,  ’95. 


THE  FORDHAM  ELMS. 


Come  forth,  O Muse,  and  let  us  roam  awhile 
Among  the  guardians  of  this  classic  pile  , 

Those  stately  elms  that  stand,  dispensing  shade, 
And  full  of  life  by  feathered  whisperings  made. 
Around  the  lawn  which  slopes  to  meet  the  bounds 
Of  outer  life,  and  trade-begotten  sounds, 

O’er  which,  with  lazy  switches,  browse  the  kine, 
Where  daisies  white  and  yellow  crocus  twine, 

In  tall  procession  march  those  sturdy  trees, 

Each  answering  each  with  noddings  in  the  breeze. 

Each  side  the  square,  the  home  of  lusty  ball, 
High-arched  and  cool,  extends  a leafy  hall, 

With  vistas  green,  and  swaying  branches  filled, 
Where  thrushes  sing,-  and  red-breasts  love  to  build  ; 
Where  many  an  hour  in  converse  sweet  is  spent, 
And  many  a thought  on  various  mission  bent, 

Alone  with  self  or  coupled,  loves  to  roam, 

And  build  tall  castles  filled  with  shapes  of  home. 

Full  many  a tale  these  waving  aisles  could  tell, 

Of  high  resolves,  of  those  as  high  that  fell  ; 

Of  noble  thoughts,  of  longings  after  fame, 

Of  secret  sighs  and  voids  from  whence  they  came. 
But  true  they  are,  those  strong  old  noble  friends, 
And  keep  the  vows  that  yet  may  find  their  ends. 

See,  too,  my  muse,  those  first  among  their  peers, 
Those  hoary  warriors,  reverend  grown  with  years  ; 
Hard  by  the  church,  a towering  group  they  stand, 
Each  grasping  each  with  gnarled  and  bony  hand, 

To  view  this  clump,  what  fancies  fill  the  brain  ! 

What  countless  years  ! what  memories  live  again  ! 
What  living  crowds  that  sat  beneath  their  shade  ! 
What  festive  sights  Commencement  days  have  made ! 
What  bright  young  hearts  there  bade  a fond  farewell 
And  found  it  hard  to  burst  the  magic  spell, 

That  Alma  Mater  kindly  round  us  throws 
Like  armor,  ere  we  meet  our  mundane  foes  ! 

Hark  ! while  I muse  sweet  warblings  from  some  nest 
Admonish  me,  the  fledglings  are  at  rest, 

And  brooded  o’er  by  anxious  parent  birds 
Whose  notes  by  far  outface  my  weakling  words : 


We,  too,  are  fledglings  ripening  into  life, 

Whom  Alma  Mater  fondly  guards  from  strife, 

And  folds  us  warm,  and  bids  us  grow  full  strong, 

Before  our  flight  to  join  the  motley  throng. 

Let  us  be  elms,  and  ever  of  her  fame 
Be  worthy  sons  ; defenders  of  her  name. 

* * * 

Such  was  my  dream  ere  I had  left  behind 
The  student’s  Arcady  of  soul  and  mind  ; 

Ere  I had  learned  that  sentiment  is  trash, 

And  nothing  good  save  what  the  world  calls  cash. 
Before  I knew  that  everything  was  vain 
Save  what  man  moulded  into  sordid  gain. 

Ideals  then  seemed  practically  nigh, 

Which  lure  to-day,  and  as  I follow,  fly. 

The  thoughts,  the  hopes,  the  visions  of  the  past 
Grow  dim  to  view,  while  others  follow  fast. 

And  yet  I need  not  chide  the  fickle  fate 
That  smiles  so  soon  on  some,  on  some  too  late, 
Ambition  lives  ; and  fortune  has  been  kind 
Since  Fordham  and  its  elms  were  left  behind. 

To-day  I come,  and  from  those  same  old  trees 
I hear  a welcome  whispered  on  the  breeze. 

No,  not  the  same.  I miss  the  proud  old  forms 
That  shook  defiance  to  the  king  of  storms  ; 

That  knew  their  worth,  their  dignity  of  place, 

That  waved  farewell  to  each  succeeding  race, 

Who  bowed  their  “vale”  to  each  cherished  scene, 

And  vowed  to  keep  each  College  memory  green. 

No,  not  the  same.  To  greet  this  closing  year 
The  Dryads  of  another  grove  are  here. 

’Tis  called  improvement  ; but  to  those  who  hold 
Improvement  should  adorn  not  break  the  mould, 

The  change  is  painful,- and  the  scene  not  kind 
To  those  of  other  days  and  other  mind. 

Yet  change  is  needful,  and  'tis  Wisdom’s  part, 

To  weld  the  newer  to  the  older  art  ; 

And  though  the  king  be  dead,  we  all  may  sing  : 

“Long  live  improvement  and  long  live  the  king ! ” 

Dr.  J.  Butler,  ’84, 
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REMINISCENCES. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Fordham  Monthly. 

New  York,  May  17,  1895. 

My  Dear  Sir  : One  of  the  pleasantest  recol- 
lections of  our  studies  at  Fordham  is  our  dalliance 
with  the  English  classics,  including  the  memorizing 
in  the  third,  second  and  first  grammars  of  The 
Traveler,  The  Deserted  Village,  Gray’s  Elegy, 
Pope’s  Essay  on  Criticism,  Dryden’s  Odes,  and  many 
other  poems.  Since  then  thirty  years  have  lapsed — 

I should  say  jumped  by,  as  lapsed  is  too  tame  a 
word  to  express  the  rapid  rolling  on  and  disappear- 
ing of  those  three  decades—  but  some  of  the  poems 
I then  learned  still  have,  to  a greater  or  less  extent, 
a lodgment  in  my  memory. 

Of  them  all,  I have  the  clearest  remembrance  of 
Moore’s  Paradise  and  the  Peri  ; and  at  times  long 
parts  of  that  will  come  back  to  me  word  for  word. 

I have  sometimes  idly  wondered  why  my  recol- 
lection of  that  poem  is  so  much  more  thorough  than 
of  any  of  the  others. 

Well,  a few  days  ago  I received  a letter  from  the 
College,  saying  that  they  had  found  an  interesting 
“ relic  ” in  the  library,  and  asking  me  to  write  for 
the  June  Monthly  what  I could  recollect  about  it, 
and  about  those  who  figure  in  it.  The  “ relic  ” is 
the  record  of  a class  exhibition  in  belles-lettres  in 
1867,  and  therein  appears  as  my  part  of  it  a literary 
analysis  of  Paradise  and  the  Peri.  This  then  ex- 
plains why  I remember  that  poem  so  much  more 
clearly  than  any  other,  as  I must  have  gone  over  it 
many  times  while  writing  the  analysis. 

I cannot  say  that  I am  very  proud  of  my  bantling. 
It  seems  to  me  to  consist  of  a superabundance  of 
quotation  and  a dearth  of  analysis.  Selections  from 
the  poem  abound  like  the  sands  of  the  desert,  while 
my  perspicacious  comments  are  as  sparse  as  its 
oases  ; in  fact,  a great  deal  on  the  lines  of  Fallstaff’s 
account  at  the  Boar’s  Head  Inn  ; a penn’orth  of 
analysis  to  an  intolerable  deal  of  quotation.  How- 
ever, I am  glad  to  see  that  I was  easy  on  Moore, 
and  treated  him  fairly,  even  kindly. 

The  exhibition  was  gotten  up  by  Dominie  Jones, 
and  the  title  page  is  in  his  fine  clear-cut  handwrit- 
ing. How  well  I remember  his  smiling  face,  with 
full  ruddy  cheeks,  and  ever-twinkling  spectacled 
eyes.  The  Dominie  was  a boy  as  much  as  any  of 
us.  He  entered  into  all  our  sports,  and  he  not  only 
took  part  in  our  games,  but  he  went  to  a great  deal 
of  trouble  and  labor  for  our  pleasure. 

The  boys,  who  now  play  on  the  First  Division 
ball  ground,  have  no  idea  of  how  much  they  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Jones  for  that  fine  field.  The  catcher’s 
position  was  originally  behind  the  present  first  base, 


and  there  was  a big  dip  towards  second  base  and 
left  field,  and  a greater  one  towards  the  right 
field. 

Nevertheless,  it  did  not  prevent  the  old  Rose 
Hills  from  “ putting  up  ” a very  good  game,  as  any- 
one will  testify  who  remembers  the  old  nine.  Fatty 
O’Byrne,  now  Dr.  O’Byrne,  the  smartest  of  catchers, 
who  was  an  adept  in  the  art  of  picking  up  low  sec- 
ond bounders  to  the  mystification  of  the  sharpest- 
eyed  umpire ; Curly-haired  Corny  O’Donnell,  the 
six-feet-two  first  baseman,  who,  when  he  threw 
himself  on  his  face  with  his  toe  on  the  bag,  seemed 
to  take  in  everything  within  a radius  of  twelve  feet  ; 
O’Connell  Lynch  at  second,  and  dwell  at  third, 
both  excellent  basemen  and  hard  hitters  ; McGarry, 
a phenomenal  short  stop ; Fred  Kenney,  great  at 
long  running  catches  in  the  centre  field,  and  Sam 
Murphy  at  left,  whose  long  run  and  high  jump, 
catching  the  ball  with  one  hand,  saved  the  game 
with  the  Mystics,  in  1865  I think,  and  left  us  wild 
with  excitement  for  weeks. 

But  the  declivities  of  the  field  and  its  narrowness 
were  great  objections,  and  so  Dominie  Jones  turned 
it  around  as  it  is  now.  I remember  him  driving  the 
stakes  and  running  the  leveling  lines,  and  directing 
the  men  with  their  dump-carts  ; often  tucking  up 
his  cassock  and  wielding  a spade  himself. 

He  never  allowed  the  work  to  languish,  keeping 
after  the  Faculty  and  stirring  up  the  workingmen 
unceasingly,  till  he  had  completed  the  splendid 
field  which  the  boys  enjoy  to-day.  He  planted  the 
rows  of  stately  maples  running  around  the  grounds, 
then  mere  saplings  no  thicker  than  a walking  cane. 

One  of  the  earliest  games  of  note  played  on  the 
new  field,  which  I can  remember  (and  in  which  the 
writer  took  part),  was  that  with  the  Actives,  of  New 
York,  who  were  then  champions,  with  Walker,  the 
pioneer  of  swift  pitchers — but  below  the  shoulder, 
as  the  overhand  throw  was  not  then  allowed.  We 
beat  them,  36  to  34,  and  the  excitement  was  beyond 
description  ; it  was  Pandemonium  let  loose,  and  we 
remained  on  the  ground  parading,  with  continuous 
yelling  and  cheering,  till  after  midnight. 

Dominie  Jones  was  a good  pitcher  and  batter,  al- 
though he  lifted  his  hits,  cricket  style.  He  was  a 
fine  skater,  and  the  very  best  shinney  player.  We 
owed  to  him  much  of  our  pleasure  and  sports,  and  it 
is  only  just  to  him  to  say  again  that  the  fine  ball 
field  of  to-day  is  entirely  due  to  his  unceasing  labors. 
May  he  live  long,  and  may  his  shadow  never  grow 
less.  Though  when  one  gets  along  in  life,  the  latter 
wish  is  not  so  much  of  a benefaction  ; in  fact,  a little 
slimness  would  be  more  acceptable,  and  I under- 
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stand  that  the  Dominie  now  cuts  quite  a rotund  and 
portly  figure  in  Montreal. 

Joe  McCreery,  an  admirable  Crichton  of  Mathe- 
matics, who  spoke  the  prologue,  is  now  a successful 
practising  lawyer  in  Jersey,  on  whom  old  Daddy 
Time  has  laid  a light  hand. 

Frank  Stevens,  who  delivered  the  essay  on  Lord 
Byron,  had  the  great  distinction  of  being  the  very 
first  man  who  ever  had  a room  to  himself.  He  is 
now  practising  law  in  Jersey. 

Dick  Treacy,  who  recited  “ Prometheus  Bound,” 
is  a real  estate  dealer  in  the  city,  with  a beautiful 
country  house  at  Rockaway  ; a Benedict,  with  an 
interesting  family.  Good  for  Dick  ! 

Following  him,  with  “A  Vision  of  the  Guardian 
Spirit  of  the  New  World,”  translated  into  Latin 
hexameters,  came  Louis  Fallon,  with  his  gentle 
voice,  pleasant  ways  and  quaint  French  accent,  who 
was  until  some  years  ago  a dealer  in  cotton  in  the 
city. 

Thomson  Mason,  who  gave  a translation  into 
English  verse  of  the  Chorus  in  Hecuba,  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  the  boys.  A ready  talker,  a 
quick  debater,  amongst  the  first  in  all  studies  ; a 
splendid  billiard  player,  skater  and  second  baseman, 
and  a fine  fellow  all-around.  For  many  years  he 
was  vice-principal  of  a public  school  uptown.  The 
last  time  I saw  him,  some  five  years  ago,  his  hair 
was  snowy  white  and  he  was  not  in  good  health.  I 
learn,  that  he  died  nearly  two  years  ago  of  the  grip. 
Peace  to  his  ashes. 

Alex.  Fournet,  who  gave  a French  recitation  on 
Chateaubbriand’s  description  of  Niagara,  was  a 
brawny,  big-armed,  huge-fisted  son  of  Louisiana, 
kind-hearted,  generous  and  always  joking.  He  was 
a sturdy  first  baseman  ; no  tricky  runner  being  able 
to  “collide”  him  off  the  bag,  the  collision  always 
having  an  opposite  result ; wonderful  at  picking  up 
wildly  thrown  low  balls,  and  a powerful  hitter. 

Billy  Ludden,  who  read  a geometrical  treatise, 
was  quiet  and  plodding,  full  of  dry,  quaint  wit,  and 
reveling  in  Logarithms  and  kindred  horrors,  as  a 
duck  in  water.  He  was  great  at  oratory,  otherwise 
“spouting,”  and  it  would  seem  quite  natural  for 
him  to  have  become  a renowned  Shakespearian 
delineator,  but  he  has  chosen  another  path  in  life, 
and  is  a substantial  and  respected  member  of  the 
Bar,  and  a local  justice  in  Albany  (or  Troy). 

What  a satisfaction  it  would  now  be  to  the  old 
scholars,  if  the  Faculty  had  caused  photographs  to 
be  made  of  all  the  old  buildings.  What  a pleasure 
it  would  be  to-day  to  see  a picture  of  the  old  Third 
Division  study  hall  of  1863,  with  the  dormitory  over 
it,  connected  by  a shed  at  the  rear,  with  the  little 
yellow  brick  building,  on  the  second  floor  of  which 
was  the  candy  store,  presided  over  by  Brother 
Lafferty,  and  in  the  basement  of  which  was  the 


bakery,  with  a grating  over  the  windows,  at  which 
we  used  to  stand  and  delightedly  sniff  up  the  en- 
ticing, mouth-watering  smell  of  freshly  baked  bread. 

In  the  Third  Division  was  old  Brother  Sene,  fat 
and  waddling,  white-haired  and  huge-spectacled, 
whom  we  looked  upon  with  awe  as  one  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s  soldiers.  He  was  very  careful  of  the 
boys’  health,  and  he  made  it  a special  point  to  see 
that  we  put  on  our  jackets  just  as  soon  as  the  study 
bell  rang  and  play  ceased,  and  he  would  go  around 
clapping  his  hands  and  crying  out  his  same  old  joke 
“jackets  on  de  jackass.”  His  hands  were  like  horn 
from  the  tips  of  the  fingers  to  the  base  of  the  thumb, 
as  we  well  knew,  for  it  was  great  fun  to  him  to  be- 
guile you  into  shaking  hands  with  him,  when  he 
would  squeeze  your  hand  so  that  you  felt  that  it  was 
in  a wooden  lemon  squeezer. 

Then  running  at  a right  angle  from  the  study  hall, 
and  parallel  with  the  Third  Division  play  ground, 
and  dividing  it  from  the  Second,  was  the  long,  low 
brown  wooden  building  containing  the  shoe  shop, 
conducted  by  Brother  Shoemaker  (real  name  un- 
known), and  the  pie  shop,  where  we  stood  “ en 
queue,”  as  Carlyle  says,  waiting  for  our  turn.  Three 
pies  in  superposition  made  a good  solid  bite. 

Facing  that  was  the  yellow  brick  Second  Division 
building,  with  the  play-room  on  the  first  floor  and 
the  study  hall  above.  It  afforded  us  a clear,  smooth 
wall,  against  which  we  used  to  knock  wall-fungoes 
and  play  hand-ball.  Big  Bill  Brady,  now  a reverend 
in  New  York,  was  a fine  hand-ball  player,  and  he 
took  part  in  many  a good  game  against  those  old 
bricks.  Our  study  hall  on  the  second  floor  was 
lighted  by  kerosene  lamps,  which  were  kept  in  order 
by  old  Brother  “Lampy.”  He  was  big  and  un- 
wieldy, moved  very  slowly,  puffed  audibly  and 
smelled  of  kerosene  around  a corner.  He  always 
sang  gently  to  himself  the  same  song  : 

The  Frinch  are  on  the  say, 

Says  the  Shan  van  Vocht. 

And  ould  Ireland  will  be  fray  (free), 

Says  the  Shan  van  Vocht. 

One  of  my  mistiest,  almost  mystical  recollections, 
is  that  of  Brother  de  Pooter,  the  gardener.  We 
never  saw  him  face  to  face,  except  when  we  made 
stolen  visits  to  the  garden  after  strawberries.  No 
matter  how  carefully  we  pre-surveyed  the  ground 
and  how  quietly  we  moved,  he  would  rise  out  of 
some  unexpected  and  impossible  place,  and  shout 
at  us  to  leave,  or  he  would  break  our  bones.  Then 
he  would  disappear  from  our  vision  till  our  next 
surreptitious  incursion.  We  seldom  heardhim  called 
de  Pooter;  his  name  amongst  us  was  “ Brackley- 
bones.” 

Who  that  was  ever  fortunate  enough  to  be  sick 
and  removed  to  the  infirmary  can  forget  Brother 
O’Connor,  with  his  gentle,  kindly  ways,  his  tea  (so 
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different  from  our  regular  tea)  and  the  well-browned 
toast  saturated  through  and  through  with  melted 
butter  ? 

In  contrast  with  him  looms  up  Brother  Egan,  the 
big  Brother  “Cook,”  with  clothes  glistening  and 
glazed  with  grease  as  if  varnished  and  hand-polished ; 
a colossus  as  to  height  and  breadth,  who  looked 
trebly  formidable  to  us  in  the  Third  Division  on 
account  of  his  almost  always  carrying  two  immense 
carving  knives,  which  he  was  continually  sharpen- 
ing, one  against  the  other,  with  loud  clashings. 

And  then  Brother  Kaiser,  of  the  wardrobe,  so  soft 
voiced,  kind  and  patient  ; looking  so  carefully  after 
our  clothing,  and  doing  the  very  best  it  was  possible 
to  do  with  the  most  hopeless  rents  and  tears.  My 
number  was  1 6,  and  when  my  younger  brother  came 
to  the  College,  Brother  Kaiser,  being  very  long- 
headed, made  his  number  166,  so  that  my  out- 
grown clothing  would  need  but  the  addition  of  a 6 
to  descend  fully  to  him.  If  it  is  thirty-five  years  or 
more  since  you  left  College,  you  do  not  need  any 
card  of  introduction  to  Brother  Kaiser  ; just  come 
to  the  window  and  call  out  your  old  number,  and 
after  he  has  looked  at  you  for  a moment  he  will  re- 
member your  name. 

How  often  I think  of  handsome,  curly-haired, 
jovial  Mr.  Treanor,  who  carried  us  through  the  three 
grammar  classes,  piloting  us  skilfully  from  Penna, 
Pennae  to  Caesar  and  Horace.  He  met  with  an  un- 
timely death  in  California,  in  the  prime  of  his  life 
and  usefulness. 

What  pleasant  memories  I have  of  Father  Glack- 
meyer,  our  Prefect  about  '63  or  ’64,  who  delighted 
us  so  often  at  vespers  with  his  beautiful  singing  of 
“ Calicem  Salutaris,”  and  who  used  invariably  be- 
fore he  finished  the  song  to  put  his  fingers  inside 
the  neck  band  of  his  cassock  and  tear  it  open,  to  the 
destruction  of  the  hooks  and  eyes.  He  was  mild 
and  sympathetic,  but  sometimes  quick  and  testy. 
Once  he  gave  us  a scornful  and  impassioned  be- 
rating, because  we  would  not  eat  the  cheese,  telling 
us  that  it  was  the  regular  final  course  on  the  dinner 
table  of  every  gentleman,  and  that  in  refusing  it  we 
betrayed  our  bad  manners  and  total  lack  of  good 
breeding,  and  stamped  ourselves  with  vulgarity. 
That  settled  the  cheese  question  and  we  never 
spurned  it  after  that. 

At  another  time,  in  reading  the  Monthly  Notes, 
he  came  to  the  name  of  one  of  the  students  who  was 
a “ hard  case,”  always  attaining  a capital  U.  But 
this  month  he  had  achieved  such  an  unknown  quan- 
tity of  badness  that  Father  Glack,  rolling  up  his 
eyes  and  shrugging  his  shoulders  in  despair,  read 
out  “capital  X.”  Those  who  had  reached  classics 
and  algebra  understood  the  force  and  bearing  of  it. 

I believe  Father  Glack  died  in  Philadelphia  of  a 
long  and  painful  illness,  wasting  away  to  a shadow, 


but  bright  and  cheerful  to  the  last.  About  two 
years  ago  I came  across  a photograph  of  him  in  a 
print  store  on  Fourth  avenue.  I just  pounced  upon 
it,  and  it  is  now  on  the  mantel-piece  in  my  room, 
and  whenever  I look  at  it  I am  carried  back  thirty 
years. 

It  would,  however,  make  this  communication  en- 
tirely too  long  to  give  place  to  the  many  memories 
that  recur  to  me.  I will  briefly  append  a few  that 
have  always  remained  fresh  in  my  mind. 

I remember  so  well  our  bread  and  molasses  on 
Wednesday  nights,  which,  coupled  with  a mid-week 
change  of  linen,  formed  a Wednesday  night  cry  of 
“molasses  and  clean  shirts.”  Then  the  hoe-cake 
on  Thursday  morning,  golden  yellow,  hot  from  the 
pan,  so  delicious  when  plastered  thick  with  melting 
butter,  with  lower  and  upper  crust  so  snappy  and 
crispy  and  well  raised  in  the  centre,  out  of  which 
we  dug  the  filling  and  moulded  it  into  balls  for 
covert  use  as  missiles  after  breakfast. 

And  the  beef  stew,  with  its  rich  gravy.  I ask  the 
boys  of  that  day  to  answer  truly,  if  they  have  since 
eaten  anything  as  good  or  as  delicious  as  those 
thick  slices  of  bread,  four  in  a pile,  saturated  with 
smoking  hot  gravy.  Four  slices  was  the  limit,  and 
the  helper  was  in  honor  bound  to  pour  on  gravy 
till  the  bread  was  entirely  wet  with  it.  For  a while 
we  cut  out  the  centre  of  three  slices  and  then  topped 
the  pile  with  a fourth  whole  slice,  thus  making  a 
“pocket,”  which  held  an  inordinate  quantity  ; but 
this  was  quickly  found  out  and  the  gravy  was  there- 
after dished  out  by  “count,”  so  many  spoonfuls. 
The  roast  legs  of  mutton  were  uniformly  good,  but 
if  the  carver  was  not  thoughtful  enough  to  reserve 
a cut  thereof  for  his  right  and  left-hand  neighbors 
and  for  himself,  they  came  out  badly,  because  the 
second  service  consisted  generally  of  selections 
from  the  neck,  and  was  decidedly  “rocky.”  I was 
the  carver  at  our  table,  and  I can  certify  that  it  was 
quite  an  art  to  serve  a leg  of  mutton,  so  that  each 
boy  received  a good  cut  and  was  satisfied. 

And  what  an  excitement  the  night  that  the  re- 
fectory collapsed,  and  fell  into  the  cellar,  just  as  the 
last  boy  had  crossed  the  threshold  ! For  many  a 
day  we  had  hot  disputes  as  to  who  was  entitled  to 
the  thrilling  distinction  of  having  been  the  last  one 
out,  seeing  and  feeling  the  floor  give  way  under  his 
feet.  Till  it  was  rebuilt  we  eat  in  the  long  corridor 
on  improvised  tables,  and  with  a heterogeneous 
collection  of  crockery,  gathered  here  and  there 
around  the  village.  It  was  like  a picnic  to  us. 

And  the  Feast  Day  dinners,  with  the  cold  sliced 
ham,  jelly  and  oranges,  and  the  pie  with  always  the 
same  glazed  brown  surface  and  the  delicious  filling, 
tasting  like  apple  jelly.  What  a great  treat  it  all 
was  to  us  ! I have  often  wished  that  I could  taste 
all  those  things  again,  but  perhaps  I would  not  relish 
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them  so  greatly  now,  and  the  charm  of  the  recol- 
lection would  be  destroyed. 

What  a happy  life  we  led,  with  absolutely  nothing 
on  our  minds  but  baseball.  Studies  and  classes  were, 
with  us,  merely  incidental  to  baseball.  The  faculty, 
of  course,  kept  us  steadily  at  our  books  and  exer- 
cises, but  we  tolerated  all  that  just  for  the  sake  of 
Thursday  and  Sunday  on  the  baseball  field.  Our 
twenty-five  cents  per  week  pocket  money  was  a 
great  deal  of  cash  to  us,  although  it  went  in  as  many 
seconds  for  pies  at  the  old  Second  Division  pie  shop, 
or  for  pies  and  soda  water  at  Redding’s. 

What  fun  it  was  when  we  moved  into  the  first  of 
the  new  buildings,  and  the  steam  pipes — perhaps 
then  crude  in  design — thumped  and  banged  and 
“shot  off”  all  day,  to  our  great  amusement,  and 


especially  so  at  night  when  they  would  wake  us  all 
up  to  our  snickering  delight.  In  the  study  hall  of 
the  new  building  we  gave  our  first  pretentious 
dramatic  representations,  which  have  since  been 
greatly  improved  upon,  as  the  Dramatic  Association 
of  to-day  bears  witness. 

How  pleasant  were  our  walks  down  the  old  leafy 
lane  to  the  woods,  and  our  reveling  and  splashing 
in  the  Bronx.  And  our  long  swimming  bands,  with 
tights  tied  into  a hard  knot  for  convenience  in 
thumping  each  other  on  the  way  to  Fordham  banks 
(or  Red  Banks  was  it?),  where  the  writer  was  once 
surely  drowned  had  he  not  been  dragged  out  at  the 
last  gasp  by  Father  Bobier  ; to  whom  be  long  life 
and  happiness,  is  the  wish  of  his  friend  and  class- 
mate. Alex.  Cristadoro,  ’69. 


SCENES  ALONG  THE  BRONX. 


THE  BRONX. 


THE  ROCKING  STONE. 


In  Nature’s  rage  at  random  thrown, 

Yet  trembling,  like  the  Druid’s  stone, 

On  its  precarious  base. — Moore. 

OF  the  many  natural  curiosities  in  Bronx 
Park,  probably  the  most  interesting  is  the 
Rocking  Stone.  In  looking  over  the 
MONTHLY  for  1886,  we  find  a lengthy  description 
of  it  given  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Morrisse,  ’89.  The  writer 
speaks  of  a small  yellow  cottage  standing  near 
the  bowlder,  but  that  is  not  there  now,  and  noth- 
ing remains  of  it  but  a crumbling  wall,  a part  of 
the  once  solid  foundation. 

If  you  want  to  find  this  huge  curiosity,  go  in  a 
southerly  direction  along  the  Southern  Boulevard 
till  you  come  to  an  unpretending  little  country 
road  on  the  left  side.  As  the  landscape  appears 
very  pleasing  and  inviting  in  that  direction,  follow 


it  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a mile,  and  you  will 
see,  about  one  hundred  yards  distant,  to  the  left, 
this  immense  rock. 

It  is  in  a very  picturesque  part  of  the  park.  The 
ground  in  the  neighborhood  is  rocky,  rising  here 
and  there,  at  odd  intervals,  as  if  endeavoring  to 
get  a glimpse  of  the  landscape  around  it.  On  one 
of  these  slight  elevations  stands,  in  all  its  majesty, 
the  huge  stone.  It  is  about  fourteen  feet  in  height, 
and  weighs  nearly  a hundred  tons.  It  is  made  up 
of  a crystalline  limestone,  a light  grey  granite  and 
blue  marble  ; the  hardness  of  the  component  parts 
accounts  for  its  remarkable  endurance. 

Its  immense  size,  however,  is  not  the  chief  at- 
traction ; for  there  are  stones,  even  in  the  vicinity, 
larcrer  than  this  one.  But  we  call  it  a marvel  be- 
cause  it  has  been  so  placed  by  nature  that  by  the 
slightest  effort,  it  can  be  easily  swayed  to  and  fro 
on  its  immovable  base.  Thus,  to  use  Scott’s  words, 
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“chance-poised  and  balanced  lay, 

So  that  a stripling  arm  might  sway 
A mass  no  host  could  raise.” 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Winter’s  frost  and  the 
pure  white  snow  render  it  most  picturesque,  it  is  in 
summer,  when  the  air  is  musical  with  the  gently 
sighing  zephyrs,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
there  is  an  ever  changing  view  of  rich  foliage  and 
undulating  hills,  that  its  appearance  is  most 
attractive  and  pleasing. 

The  manner  in  which  this  great  rock  found  its 
present  resting  place  is  still  a subject  of  doubt 
for  the  rock  on  which  it  stands  is  of  an  entirely 
different  formation.  Geologists  give  two  ways  of 
accounting  for  its  presence.  Some  say  that  it  was 
once  ensconced  in  the  heart  of  a vast  iceberg,  and 
was  deposited  on  this  spot,  then  two  or  three  thou- 
sand feet  under  water,  by  the  melting  of  its  frozen 
house.  Others  affirm  that  it  is  a relic  of  the  glacial 
period  ; that  in  the  long  ago  it  was  carried  down 
by  one  of  those  ice-rivers,  which  came  sliding  and 
crunching  and  grinding  through  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  collecting  in  its  slow  journey,  the  loose 
rock,  sand,  pebbles  and  clay  from  the  hillsides, 
until  it  reached  the  place  where  Fordham  now  is, 
melted,  and  deposited  its  rocky  contents.  However, 
no  matter  where  it  came  from,  or  how  it  came,  the 
Rocking  Stone  is  a great  curiosity,  and  is  worth 
while  going  to  see. 

J.  Vincent  Harwood,  ’99. 


DE  LANCEY'S  PINE. 


IT  stands,  this  remnant  of  a giant  race,  on  the 
boundary  line  between  the  Hamlet  of  Bronx- 
dale  and  that  of  West  Farms. 

Where  gentle  Bronx  clear  winding  flows, 

The  shadowy  banks  between, 

Where  blossomed  bell  or  wilding  rose 
Adorns  the  brightest  green, 

*********** 
Stands  high  in  solitary  state 
De  Lancey’s  ancient  pine. 

It  obtained  its  name  from  the  De  Lancey  family, 
who  owned  the  land  which  was  known  as  the  Ly- 
dig  estate  until  a few  years  ago,  when  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  city  for  Bronx  Park. 

Little  now  is  left  of  this  once  mighty  monarch  of 
the  woods.  Its  giant  trunk,  which  reared  its  head 
so  proudly  a hundred  and  fifty  feet  into  the  air,  is 
shattered  and  broken,  and  only  a jagged  stump 
fifty  feet  high  remains  of  this  once  magnificent 
tree. 

It  is  sad  to  see  the  ruined  remains  of  this  old 
pine,  huge  and  grand  even  in  its  ruin,  and  to  re- 
member that  it  once  towered  far  above  all  the 


trees  in  the  vicinity.  This  fact  earned  for  it  a place 
in  history.  For  owing  to  its  great  height  one 
could  see  from  its  top  much  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  during  the  Revolutionary  War  the 
patriots  used  it  as  a reconnoitring  post. 

It  is  as  a relic  of  the  past,  this  old,  jagged  stump 
will  always  be  honored,  for  it  has  a value  far  above 
its  mere  pecuniary  worth.  Think  of  it  for  years 
defying  wind  and  weather  and  tempest  alike,  ask- 
ing for  no  mercy,  but  proudly  rearing  its  head  in 
bold  defiance  to  the  elements,  and  your  thoughts 
will  border  on  the  sublime.  Think  of  it  made  vocal 
by  the  sweet  singing  of  the  birds  it  sheltered,  or 
offering  its  own  prayers  to  God  by  the  soft  mur- 
muring of  the  breeze  through  its  evergreen 
branches,  and  your  thoughts  must  go  to  heaven. 

It  lived  its  life  and  died  a death  to  be  envied. 
For  it  was  amid  the  flashing  of  lightning,  the  peal- 
ing of  thunder,  the  flooding  of  rain,  the  roaring  of 
winds,  when  nature  herself  seemed  to  be  in  the 
throes  of  her  death  agony,  that  this  her  loved,  long- 
cherished  child  was  stricken  in  her  bosom. 

“ And  now  it  stands  a haggard  sight  to  see — 

A giant  pine  upon  a lonely  lea  ! 

Yet, 

Full  many  a sun  I trow,  will  rise  and  sink, 

Full  many  a day  another  day  will  link 

To  chain  long  years,  before  its  proud  trunk  sways 

Beneath  the  gust  that  chants  its  dying  days.” 

Theo.  Lelanne,  ’99. 


THE  OLD  GRAVEYARD. 


ONE  hot  day  in  June,  having  finished  my 
dinner,  I walked  down  the  Southern  Boule- 
vard to  the  College  lane.  I was  about  to 
enter  it,  when  happening  to  glance  up  the  road,  I 
spied,  a short  distance  to  the  left  across  the  way, 
an  old  half-tumbled  down  stone  gateway.  I had 
never  noticed  it  before,  and  so  I crossed  over  to 
gratify  my  curiosty.  Passing  through  the  gateway 
I came  to  an  old  moss-covered  stone  wall  and 
clambering  over  it  I advanced  to  a clump  of  ever- 
greens which  stood  out  enticingly  before  me.  I 
was  soon  under  their  cool  shade,  and  looking 
around  saw  that  the  stone  wall  which  I had  climbed 
over,  formed  a square  enclosure  the  centre  of  which 
was  the  clump  of  evergreens  under  which  I was 
standing. 

As  I gazed  about  me  wondering  what  it  all  could 
mean,  I perceived  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
enclosure  a slight  elevation,  that  seemed  not 
altogether  nature’s  making.  I had  hardly  advanced 
a few  spaces  towards  it,  when  I just  barely  saved 
myself  from  tumbling  into  a grass  hidden  trench 
that  lay  before  me.  Going  to  one  side  I saw  that 
the  place  was  filled  with  such  pitfalls  ; and,  when 
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I found  that  the  elevation  in  the  corner  was  a 
ruinous  old  burial  vault,  it  dawned  on  me  that  I 
was  standing  in  a deserted  graveyard. 

Peering  into  the  vault  I examined  it  closely,  and 
saw  that  it  had  been  built  to  withstand  the  rough 
usage  of  time.  However,  I had  not  been  the  first  to 
note  this  fact,  for  there  were  many  indications  of  its 
having  been  used  at  sundry  times  as  a habitation 
by  that  unhallowed  race  known  to  us  as  “tramps.” 
Turning  away  and  looking  down  at  the  tall  grass 
which  grew  at  my  feet,  I saw  that  I was  standing 
on  a now  hardly  perceptible  path,  and  that  on  the 
right  of  this  one  there  were  signs  of  two  others 
which  had  divided  the  cemetery  into  three  parts. 
The  whole  area  was  so  shaded  by  the  sombre  ever- 
greens, which  fringed  the  old  stone  wall,  and  stood 
grouped  in  the  centre,  that  it  seemed  to  me  an 
ideal  spot  for  a graveyard,  and  as  I strolled  away 
I wondered  why  it  had  been  abandoned. 

So  charmed  was  I with  the  rustic  beauty  of  the 
spot,  that  I made  inquiries  concerning  it  when  I 
got  back  to  the  college,  and  learned  that  it  was  the 
old  hillside  burial  place  of  the  professors  and 
students.  When  the  city  purchased  from  the  col- 
lege about  five  years  ago  the  land  lying  between 
the  Boulevard  and  the  Bronx  River  for  the  purpose 
of  a park,  this  old  burying  ground  was  included  in 
the  purchase.  The  pitfalls,  then,  which  I had 
noticed  were  the  empty  graves  whose  occupants 
had  been  removed  to  the  new  graveyard  within  the 
college  grounds. 


Though  I could  not  find  out  much  of  the  history 
of  those  who  had  been  buried  there,  I learnt  a fact 
or  two  about  this  deserted  “ City  of  the  Dead.” 
The  old  vault,  the  present  habitation  of  vagrants, 
belonged  to  Mr.  Rodrigue  of  Tremont.  whose 
three  little  boys  were  buried  there.  When  the 
cemetery  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  city  their 
bodies  were  removed  to  the  Catholic  Cemetery  in 
Westchester.  Of  the  old  students  only  a few 
were  buried  there,  and  these  were  mostly  little 
fellows  whose  people  lived  far  away  in  Mexico  and 
Central  America. 

The  bulk  of  the  empty  graves  were  filled  by 
Fathers,  Scholastics  and  Brothers  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  Among  the  names,  especially  the  F'athers’ 
names,  there  are  many  that  are  still  remembered 
with  love  by  many  a household.  There  the  saintly 
Father  Person,  one  time  Provincial  of  the  Society  in 
New  York  and  Canada  was  laid  to  rest.  There 
Fr.  A.  Thebeau,  fourth  president  of  St.  John’s  lay 
buried,  with  Fr.  Jno.  Larkin,  who  succeeded  him 
as  president,  lying  at  his  feet.  There,  too,  were 
buried  the  noble  souls  who  died  martyrs  of  charity 
while  attending  the  cholera  patients  in  1863-64. 
I might  mention  all  the  names  of  Fathers,  Schol- 
astics and  Brothers,  and  Pm  sure  many  and  many 
an  old  Fordham  boy  would  read  the  names,  and  then 
sit  and  think  of  the  days  gone  by,  and  be  the  better 
for  it. 

Theo.  Lelanne, ’99. 


TO  THE  SACRED 

1. 

As  from  his  throne  the  golden  sun,  ablaze 
’Midst  azure  realms,  outpours  upon  the  hearts 
Of  Flora’s  subjects  vivifying  darts, 

While  nature  thrills  beneath  his  fondling  rays, 

And  to  the  heavens  upsends  its  hymn  of  praise 
From  perfume-breathing  hearts  of  myriad  flowers, 

That  ’neath  the  sun's  irradiating  showers 
Remain  in  ecstasy  through  summer  days; 

So  downward  from  th’  Eternals  mighty  throne 
Of  light,  while  angels  wonder  in  amaze, 

The  Sacred  Heart,  whose  love  for  us  betrays 
The  ardent  longing  God  has  for  His  own, 

Showers  blessings  manifold  on  all  mankind 
Their  hearts  to  his  with  Love’s  gold  links  to  bind. 


HEART. 

11. 

As  Dawn  the  day-king’s  herald  bursts  in  view, 

When  drowsy  Night  has  ceased  its  peaceful  sway, 
And  gently  spreads  along  its  master’s  way, 

Upon  awakening  nature  veils  of  dew, 

To  aid  the  fragrant  buds  of  varied  hue 

Withstand  the  ardent  beams  that  soon  will  beat 
Into  each  up-turned  heart  with  purest  heat, 

And  gives  them  pearls  of  price  his  love  to  woo; 

So  Thou,  Dear  Heart,  with  eucharistic  love 
Refresh  the  soul  of  every  child  of  God, 

That  sends  his  canticle  of  praise  above, 

To  swell  the  prayer  earth  wafts  from  fragrant  sod. 
Hear  us,  and  let  thy  grace,  bright  Heaven’s  dew, 

O Heart  of  Christ,  our  fervent  souls  imbue. 

Thilip  Paulding  Brant,  '97 
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DECORATION  DAY  AT  FORDHAM. 


IT  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  Decoration  Day 
is  the  greatest  of  our  national  holidays.  For 
on  that  day  the  nation  mourns  for  her  sacred 
dead  rather  than  rejoices  in  the  glorious  results 
accruing  from  their  death — -and  grief  is  stronger 
than  joy.  A southern  poet  who  loved  the  lost  cause 
has  touched  a chord  which  would  seem  to  sustain 
my  statement : 

“ The  dials  of  earth  may  show 
The  length  not  the  breadth  of  years, 

Few  or  many  they  come,  few  or  many  they  go, 

But  time  is  best  measured  by  tears.” 

America  weeps  for  glorious  sons  who  fell  in  battle; 
she  strews  flowers  upon  their  graves  and  recalls  their 
deeds  of  valor.  All  the  powers  of  her  living  chil- 
dren are  called  into  requisition  to  sound  the  praises 
of  her  dead.  Poetry  in  solemn  dirge  and  mournful 
elegy ; oratory  in  stately  panegyric  and  loving 
reminiscence;  even  music,  attuned  to  grave  and 
sorrowful  cadence  is  not  neglected,  and  all,  all  pay 
their  meed  of  tribute  to  the  heroes  who  died  that 
freedom  might  live. 

What  more  touching  memorial  can  there  be,  than 
the  exaltation  of  that  flag  which  inspired  them  to 
deeds  of  heroism  and  cheered  them  on  to  deaths  of 
undying  glory  ? It  was  by  their  sacrifices  that  our 
banner  still  waves  unsullied  by  patricidal  touch; 
undivided  by  sectional  rivalry;  unscathed  by  trait- 
orous warfare.  And  so  the  flag  is  an  enduring 
monument  to  our  dead;  a monument  which,  where- 
ever  it  shall  float  on  the  free  American  breeze,  will 
remind  us  of  the  men  who  fought  and  bled  and  died 
to  save  it. 

Imbued  with  this  idea  the  College  authorities 
most  fittingly  chose  Decoration  Day  for  the  raising 
of  the  beautiful  flag,  which  with  a lofty  flag-pole  was 
presented  by  Col.  John  F.  Gaynor  of  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y.  The  ceremonies  incidental  to  the  elevation 
of  Col.  Gaynor’s  gift  were  most  interesting  and  im- 
pressive. 

At  nine  o’clock  a military  mass  was  said  by  Rev. 
Father  Rector.  The  cadet  battalion  was  present 
in  full  dress  uniform,  bearing,  however,  only  side 
arms.  The  commissioned  officers  stood  within  the 
sanctuary,  and  as  the  Sacred  Plost  was  elevated  on 
high  saluted  with  their  swords.  The  soft-murmured 
command  of  the  senior  captain;  the  clang  of  steel 
and  the  swelling  peals  of  martial  music  at  such  an 
august  moment,  lent  an  additional  solemnity  and 
grandeur  to  the  holy  sacrifice  which  thrilled  one’s 
very  soul  and  made  an  impression  not  soon  to  be 
forgotten, 


Immediately  the  mass  was  concluded  the  battalion 
marched  from  the  church  to  the  armory,  whence, 
after  obtaining  the  rest  of  their  equipment  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  college  where  the 
blessing  of  the  flag  occurred.  Following  this  latter 
ceremony  the  flag  was  prepared  for  raising.  When 
all  was  ready,  John  F.  Gaynor,  son  of  the  distin- 
guished donor  and  a student  at  Fordham,  grasped 
the  halyards  and  to  the  heart-thrilling  strains  of 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  slowly  raised  the  flag; 
the  cadets  the  while  standing  at  “present.”  The 
artillery  squad  then  fired  a salute  of  twenty-one 
guns.  As  the  last  gun  boomed  a parting  salute 
General  J.  R.  O’Bierne,  a son  of  Fordham  and  a 
distinguished  officer  in  the  late  war,  came  forward 
to  make  the  speech  of  the  day. 

General  O’Bierne’s  oration  was  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  speeches  ever  heard  at  Fordham,  replete 
as  it  was  with  strong  and  manly  sentiment,  and 
breathing  in  every  word  an  ardent  and  abiding  love 
for  the  flag  he  eulogised.  He  dwelt  most  lovingly 
on  the  beauties  of  the  banner  so  recently  thrown  to 
the  breeze;  refuted  the  oft-repeated  calumny  that 
we  Catholics  do  not  love  that  flag;  and  pointed  with 
honest  pride  to  the  record  of  Fordham  as  the  mother 
of  leal  and  valiant  soldiers.  He  paid  a glowing 
tribute  to  the  Jesuit  fathers  ; demonstrating  that 
they  are  patriotic  and  that  their  system  of  education 
is  calculated  to  train  good  citizens.  General 
O’Bierne’s  speech  will  be  long  remembered  at  Ford- 
ham as  a most  eloquent  and  earnest  plea  for  the  re- 
cognition of  Fordham  College. 

Following  Gen.  O’Bierne,  Mr.  Michael  A.  McCaf- 
fery,  LL.D.,  read  a beautiful  poem  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  Fordham  men  who  died  on  the  battle- 
field in  the  late  war.  The  poem  is  published  below. 

After  the  speechmaking  part  of  the  exercises, 
followed  the  exhibition  drill  of  the  cadet  battalion. 
The  cadets  were  deployed  as  skirmishers,  a long 
glittering  line  of  white  and  blue  uniforms.  They 
advanced  and  retreated,  fired  by  platoons,  and 
squads  and  at  will;  charged  the  enemy  with  a lusty 
cheer;  all  in  a manner  thatevoked  round  after  round 
of  hearty  applause.  In  every  respect  the  ceremonies 
were  most  happily  and  successfully  executed,  and 
those  who  witnessed  them  must  have  carried  away 
a better  and  kindlier  feeling  toward  us  Catholics  ; 
and,  especially,  they  must  have  been  filled  with  ad- 
miration for  the  beautiful  and  noble  College  of  St. 
John’s,  Fordham. 

John  F.  McLaughlin,  ’96. 
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THE  FLAG  ON  MEMORIAL  DAY. 


Up  with  the  banners,  mast-head  high  ! — 

From  ocean  surge  to  mountain  crag, 

Let  gun  and  drum  and  bugle  vie 
In  greetings  to  the  starry  flag  ! 

How  proud  and  warm  our  bosoms  thrill, 

As  high  the  graceful  colors  rise, 

In  lines  of  beauty  float  and  fill, 

And  flaunt  defiance  from  the  skies  ! 

Flag  of  the  free  ! to  victory  borne, 

Stream  proudly  out  from  all  thy  spars, 

Not  one  stripe  from  thy  blazon  torn, 

Not  one  of  all  thy  clustered  stars  ! 

And  oh  ! to-day,  smile  kindly  down 
On  stately  tomb,  on  lonely  grave, — 

On  battle-slopes  of  grim  renown 

Where  sleep,  in  nameless  mounds,  the  brave  ! 

May’s  sunbeams  softly  linger  there, — 

June’s  dewy  buds  waft  rich  perfumes, — 

And  gentle  requiem,  quaint  and  rare, 

The  wild  bee  drones  from  clover-blooms. 

There  blandest  airs  of  summer  blow 
Soft  fragrance  round  each  lowly  bed, 

Or  soothe,  with  croonings  fond  and  low, 

The  dreamless  slumber  of  the  dead. 

And  oft  the  plumes  of  rippling  grass 

Seem  murmuring  there  some  peerless  name, 
And  faint,  weird,  spirit-voices  pass 
And  whisper  of  undying  fame. 

And  gentle  thought  and  grateful  prayer 
Keep  vigil  where  our  brave  ones  lie, 

Who  fought,  and  showed  how  soldiers  dare, — - 
Who  fell,  and  proved  how  heroes  die. 


ITER  GEORGICUM. 

(Marching  Through  Georgia.) 


Dent  tubae  voces;  modulemur  omnes 
Denuo  fortem  hilaremque  cantum 
Saepe  quo  cunctum  resonabat  agmen, 
Quum  pede  certo. 

Nuper  Atlantae  juga  tenderemus 
Usque  ad  undantem  peragrare  pontum, 
Quumque  crudeli  terebatur  Ate 

Georgia  bello. 


“ Io,  io,  vexillum  liberans  ! 

Io,  io,  sint  omnes  liberi  ! ” 
Liberatis  spes  nova  praebet  opes, 

Et  crepat  carmen  regione  in  omni, 
Donee  armatis  prope  lustraretur 
Georgia  tota. 

Gestiunt  servi  modo  quam  jocose, 
Blanda  battatis*  modo  gleba  frondet, 
Quin  frequens,  et  mox  epulis  paranda, 
Pulla  glocitat. 

Haud  pudet  laetum  lacrymas  profundi; 
Plorat  et  civis  patriae  fidelis, 

Signa,  quae  deerant  oculis  tot  annos, 
Voce  salutans. 


“ Meta  sed  distat  procul;  instat  atri 
Quisque  mos  lethi;  referantur  est  fas 
Subito  pedes:  ” tot  inepta  jactans 
Hostis  abivit. 


Alma  libertas,  duce  Sherman  acri, 

Jam  viam  pandit,  sibi  quo  triumphum 
Splendidurn  et  mirum  parat,  atque  nobis 
Usque  manentem. 


* Pace  Latinorum  dixerim. 


Michael  J.  A.  McCaffery, 


’6i. 


SIGNUM  STELLIGERUM. 

(Star-Spangled  Banner.) 


Grandly  they  fought,  full-front,  where  death 
Broad  swaths  of  cruel  havoc  reaped  ; 

Where  legions,  shattered  at  a breath, 

Went  down,  in  one  red  welter  steeped. 

They  stormed, — through  withering  flame  and  smoke, 
To  ramparts  rocked  with  cannon  peal; 

They  stood, — where  thundering  squadrons  broke 
On  silent  squares  of  living  steel. 

They  fell, — mid  frenzied  battle  clang: 

Their  proud  souls,  from  that  crimsoned  sod, 

With  one  exultant,  glorious  pang, 

Leaped  to  the  presence  of  their  God. 

Their  names  shall  be  the  spells  that  wake 
In  freeman  heart  the  patriot  will ; 

Their  deeds  the  theme  of  songs  that  make 
The  pulses  of  a nation  thrill. 

Their  spirits,  borne  on  seraph  wing, 

Soar  from  the  dross  of  earthly  clod, 

And  hear  the  stars  of  morning  sing 
The  mystic  harmonies  of  God. 

Michael  J.  A.  McCaffery,  ’6i. 


Prima  luce  diei, 

Nunc,  socii  mei, 

Quid  ut  vespere  heri  detur  oculis  gratis, 

Cujus  lineae  pictae 
Necnon  stellae  ficte 

Muros  hoste  obsessos  ornant  saevo  satis  ? 
Pyroboli  flantes, 

Machinaeque  tonantes 

Et  flammae  flagrantes  nocturnum  per  bellum, 
Signum  nostrum  non  rapi, 

Nec  ab  hostibus  capi, 

Ubi  volat  superbe,  ostendunt  castellum. 

In  culmine  arcis, 

Quam  circa,  haud  sparsis 
Excubiis,  turn  demum  hostes  somno  solvuntur, 
Auras  motu  spirantis, 

En,  signi  volantis, 

Iteruin  note  fulgent,  iterumque  conduntur. 
Jam  lene  rubescit, 

Mox  clare  splendescit 

Praslabentisque  lymphis  dat  imaginem  fluctus, 
Est  signum  stellatuin 
Hue  usque  servatum 
Ut  sit  gaudii  nostris,  hosti  auguri  luctus. 
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Nunc  olim  furentes, 

Stragem  Martis  voventes 
Aris  nostris  inferre  impetumque  armorum, 
Vinci  modo  selertes, 

Latent  famae  expertes, 

Et  vestigia  faeda  lustrat  cruor  csesorum. 

Nil  nisi  mors  eis 
Talis  voti  reis, 

Aut  infamia  fugae  et  ignobile  nomen, 

Et  stelligerum  signum 
Nitebit  benignum 

Causae  semper  victricis  atque  patriae  omen. 


Sors  eadem  esto 
Cuique  infesto 

Qui  patriam  angit  diris  belli  minis, 

Et  Rex  rerum  Supremus, — 

Quern  jure  laudemus,— 

Usque  eripe  focos  limitesque  rapinis  ! 

Turn  semper  vincemus, 

Nam  justa  agemus 

Nostramque  ponemus  salutem  in  Deo, 

Et  Stelligerum  signum, 

Tali  nomine  dignum, 

Hinc  in  saeclum  perenne  nostris  erit  tropaeo. 

Michael  J.  A.  McCaffery,  ’61 


THE  BREAKING  OF  A DAM  IN  NORMANDY. 


NO  prettier  scene  could  be  had  than  that  which 
greeted  the  traveller  as  he  descended  from 
the  lumbering  post-chaise  in  the  village  of 
E — . Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  rich  and  undulating 
hills  upon  which  nature  had  spent  the  treasures  of 
Summer,  and  swept  by  the  fragrant  breezes  that 
winged  their  way  from  the  verdant  summits,  the 
happy  little  town  lay  nestled  between  the  hills, 
sleeping  in  happy  revery,  kissed  by  perfumed 
breezes,  clothed  in  Summer  glory. 

An  unpretentious  and  shallow  rivulet  with  its 
source  far  up  in  the  hills  came  winding  down  to  the 
valley,  stopping  half  way  in  its  course  to  fill  a 
natural  reservoir.  The  dam,  a wall  of  solid  ma- 
sonry, had  stood  the  test  of  many  years,  and 
weathered  many  a storm;  so  that  it  was  left  un- 
noticed and  almost  forgotten  by  the  simple  folk 
that  lived  in  the  valley  below,  though  it  was  in 
reality  the  life-thread  of  their  existence. 

I. 

It  is  early  morn  in  the  Spring  of  ’82.  The  boun- 
teous hand  of  nature  has  scattered  her  riches  in 
profusion  around  the  lovely  village.  The  Spring 
rains  have  lately  drenched  everything,  and  filled  to 
its  utmost  capacity  the  reservoir  on  the  hill.  Na- 
ture rejoices  in  the  renewed  freshness  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  glows  doubly  bright  in  all  the  beauty  of 
snow  white  blossoms,  emerald  terraces  and  tur- 
quoise skies.  Happiness  reigns  over  all,  and  to  the 
singing  of  the  birds  is  added  the  deep-toned  rol- 
licking song  of  the  mountain  boulders,  as  they  race 
down  in  the  flow  of  the  surging  rivulet. 

The  little  town  is  all  agog  over  the  wedding  of 
one  of  its  most  cherished  and  fairest  maidens;  the 
nuptial  chimes  send  peal  after  peal  up  to  the  perfect 
vault  of  nature’s  grand  cathedral;  the  incense  of 
new-born  blossoms  rises  from  all  sides  along  the 
bridal  path.  What  can  mar  the  happiness  of  the 
day  ? What  render  discordant  the  holy  melody 
that  thrills  each  heart  during  these  early  hours  ? 


II. 

On  a strong  Norman  horse  a brawny  son  of 
Normandy  comes  trotting  along  the  old  Roman 
road  that  skirts  the  ravine  through  which  the  rivu- 
let runs.  He  is  bringing  the  mail  to  E — . He  has 
left  another  town  far  behind,  and  now  comes  along 
the  reservoir.  In  the  rainy  season  the  reservoir 
has  always  been  a favorite  resort,  on  account  of 
the  foamy  waterfall  that  escaped  over  the  dam  into 
the  flowing  stream.  So  as  the  horseman  nears  the 
dam  he  looks  eagerly  for  the  foaming  falls,  and 
listens  attentively  for  the  thundering  roar  that 
usually  greeted  the  ear  at  this  season.  But  great 
is  his  surprise  to  see  no  cascade,  to  hear  no  noise. 
As  he  reaches  the  dam  he  beholds  only  a thin 
stream  of  water  that  pours  without  life  into  the 
rivulet.  In  wonder  he  looks  about  him  to  seek  a 
reason  for  this  unprecedented  event,  and  beholds 
with  great  surprise  that  not  one,  but  a hundred 
little  streams  are  steadily  gushing  from  different 
parts  of  the  wall. 

A Norman  peasant  is  not  a quick-witted  fellow, 
and  so  it  was  that  as  he  looked  he  did  not  realize 
the  danger,  until  a granite  block  freed  from  its  bed 
fell  with  a crash  into  the  stream,  followed  by  a 
heavier  flow  of  water.  Then  he  saw  the  danger 
that  menaced  the  happy  valley  beneath,  and  it  did 
not  take  him  long  to  make  up  his  mind.  His  blood, 
fired  with  the  instincts  of  the  warm,  brave  Norman 
heart,  seethed  and  boiled  in  his  veins.  His  tem- 
ples, however,  were  beaded  with  cold  perspiration, 
as  seizing  the  bridle  of  his  strong  stead,  he  turned 
its  head  to  the  valley. 

Then  began  the  race  for  life  and  death.  He  had 
often  come  as  the  messenger  of  men,  the  mail- 
carrier,  bringing  joy  to  many,  sorrow  to  few;  he 
came  now  as  the  messenger  of  God,  the  messenger 
of  life  and  death  bringing  sorrow  to  all.  Madly  he 
raced  down  the  ravine,  seeing  the  rivulet  below 
him  growing  larger  and  larger,  and  rushing  with 
louder  roar.  Half  a mile  below  lies  the  doomed 
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village.  Oh,  why  must  so  peaceful  a spot  become 
a silent  tomb,  a watery  grave  ? Even  now  the 
joyous  sounds  of  music  and  song  come  winging 
on  the  breezes;  while  the  sun,  hanging  low  in  the 
west  in  golden  splendor,  bids  farewell  to  the  vale 
and  its  scenes  of  beauty. 

With  a strength  born  of  despair,  and  in  tones  of 
unutterable  sorrow  the  mail-carrier  yells  out  his 
warning  as  he  tears  through  the  startled  village. 
Straight  to  the  parish  church  he  goes;  warns  the 
Cure,  and  soon  the  bell  that  sounded  the  gladsome 
tidings  of  the  nuptials  in  the  morning,  rings  the 
warning  of  death.  Already  a distant  roar  is  heard; 
the  bell  is  understood,  and  a mad  rush  is  made  for 
the  hills.  Bravely  the  carrier  takes  the  place  of  the 
bell-ringer,  and  tolls  the  fatal  warning.  But 
soon  he  sees  the  wall  of  ominous  water  rapidly  ap- 


proaching, and  jumping  on  his  panting  steed  he 
begins  a wild  race  for  life.  Scarcely  has  he  reached 
a place  of  safety  when  the  boiling,  seething  flood, 
seemingly  foaming  with  anger  at  losing  its  prey, 
rushes  hungrily  by. 

And  now  he  looks  upon  the  once  joyful  valley. 
Water,  water,  water,  everything  is  swallowed  up  in 
the  swirling  torrent.  Houses  stricken  by  the  heavy 
flood,  stand  for  an  instant,  then  totter  and  fall. 
The  accumulating  debris  is  carried  onward,  and  as 
it  rushes  ever  forward  levels  everything  in  its  path. 
In  five  minutes  the  waters  spread  over  all  the  plain, 
and  the  desolation  is  complete.  And  as  the  dying 
sun  sinks  behind  the  hills  there  is  no  spire,  no 
dome,  no  cross  to  catch  the  last  gleam  of  his  gol- 
den glory. 

P.  Paulding  Brant,  ’97. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  SHERLOCK  HOLMES. 

BY  HIS  FRIEND,  DR.  WATSON. 


YES  Holmes  was  a queer  character  ! I do  not 
think  that  anyone  but  myself  ever  under- 
stood him,  and  even  I gave  up  in  despair 
whenever  I tried  to  account  for  his  eccentricities. 
I remember,  during  his  investigations  in  the 
Drebber-Stangerson  murders — I wrote  it  up  after- 
wards— how  puzzled  I was  at  such  contradictions 
in  his  character.  In  the  midst  of  a most  blood- 
thirsty investigation  I found  my  mind  turned  away 
from  the  terrible  murders  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  character  of  my  friend  His  knowledge  on 
many  points  was  profound  and  varied,  and  yet  in 
spite  of  the  variety,  the  regularity  in  his  arrange- 
ment proved  that  every  item  had  been  stored  away 
for  use,  and  special  use  too.  Why  he  had  learned 
so  much  I could  not  say. 

He  was  playing  with  the  cocaine  injection  one 
evening  when  I determined  to  ask  him.  “ Holmes,” 
I said,  “ I have  attempted  to  solve  you  but  failed. 
Won’t  you  please  tell  me  how  you  ever  came  to  be 
what  you  are?  You  have  a vast  amount  of  knowl- 
edge, but  I cannot  see  your  purpose  in  amassing 
it.  Show  me  the  principles  that  you  follow  in  your 
work  and  what  they  are  worth.  I can’t  make  you 
out  myself!  ” 

“ Ah,  Doctor,”  he  said  with  a good  natured  smile, 
“to  tell  you  my  principles  is  to  tell  you  how  I 
work,  and  if  I told  you  my  methods  in  working 
anyone  else  could  do  as  well  as  myself.  But  I’ll 
take  the  risk,  Doctor,  and  tell  you  as  nearly  as  I 
can.” 


“ Most  of  the  cases  that  are  brought  to  me  are 
not,  as  you  have  seen,  at  all  difficult,  and  I can 
solve  their  seeming  intricacies  without  leaving 
these  very  comfortable  apartments  of  ours.  When 
a difficult  case  comes  up,  then  I have  to  bring  all 
my  finer  skill  to  bear.” 

“ Starting  out  upon  a case  of  that  kind,  my  first 
work  is  to  lose  myself.  Dreamer  and  speculator 
Sherlock  Holmes  is  changed  completely — in  a 
minute  he  is  Sherlock  Holmes,  the  cool,  unbiased, 
determined  detective.  When  I am  unable  to 
recognize  myself  I am  ready  for  action.” 

“ The  police  informed  Scotland  Yard  that  they 
had  found  Drebber’s  lifeless  body  in  the  vacant 
house  at  49  Brixton  Road,  and  immediately  their 
finest  bunglers,  Gregson  and  Lestrade,  were  de- 
tailed for  the  investigation.  You  know  yourself 
how  they  started  out.  They  tore  through  the  yard 
in  the  greatest  eagerness  anxious  to  obtain  every 
clew,  and  as  a precaution  a good  many  very  im- 
portant ones.  What  are  details  to  men  of  their 
ability  ?” 

“ After  they  had  done  their  best  to  obliterate 
every  clew  within  the  house,  they  decided  that  they 
were  mixed  and  sent  for  me.  You  remember  I 
stopped  our  cab  some  distance  from  the  place. 
Well  it  is  a cardinal  principle  with  me  never  to 
neglect  the  smallest  detail.  Perhaps  the  murdered 
man  had  ridden  to  his  doom.  If  so,  I did  not  care 
to  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  see  the  marks  of 
his  cab.  When  we  reached  the  gate  I found  that 
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my  suspicions  were  correct,  and  the  marks  of  the 
cab  and  horse  were  most  distinct.  Then  again  I 
gathered  a fund  of  information  from  the  footprints 
on  the  way  to  the  house.” 

“ I saw  that  Ranee,  and  his  fellow  policeman  had 
been  there,  and  with  the  aid  of  my  glass  I found 
the  footprints  of  Drebber  and  Hope  and  got  the 
length  of  the  latter’s  stride,  height,  and  general 
build.  You  saw  yourself  the  progress  I made  by 
the  closest  attention  to  these  simple  points.  Do 
you  remember  my  telling  you  that  I had  solved  the 
case,  when  we  left  the  scene  of  the  murder  ? You 
inquired  what  the  solution  was,  and  I refused  to 
answer.  That  is  another  of  my  principles.  No 
matter  how  simple  or  how  knotty  the  problem  may 
be,  Doctor,  never  jump  at  conclusions.  That  is 
where  our  friends  Gregson  and  Lestrade  go  astray. 
Give  them  a clew,  and  they  will  have  the  solution 
of  your  case  within  the  hour.  Of  course  their  con- 
clusions never  hold  when  examined — they  have, 
indeed  that  peculiarity — but  that  does  not  detract 
from  their  ability  to  reach  them.” 

“ Then  again,  they  are  too  ignorant.  I did  not 
spend  so  many  hours  of  trying  exhaustive  study 
upon  my  chemistry  for  nothing.  I hold  it  an  abso- 
lute necessity,  that  a detective,  to  be  a good  de- 
tective, should  know  something  about  chemistry. 
Gregson  and  Lestrade,  or  anyone  of  their  fellow 


bunglers,  do  not  know  the  difference  between  an 
alkali  and  an  acid.  I knew  just  how  Drebber  had 
met  his  death  the  minute  I caught  the  sour  odor 
from  his  lips.” 

“ Do  you  think,  Doctor,  that  you  could  give  me 
a partial  history  of  the  crimes  committed  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  ? I do 
not  think  it.  Yet  you  would  not  make  a first-class 
detective  till  you  had  mastered  pretty  thoroughly 
the  crimes  of  the  past  forty  years.  Criminals  do 
not  change.  They  poisoned  men  ten  years  ago  in 
pretty  much  the  same  manner  that  they  do  now, 
and  a thorough  knowledge  of  their  methods  stands 
one  in  good  stead  now.  The  crimes,  too,  are  ex- 
ceedingly similar.  My  occupation  I have  exalted 
to  the  rank  of  a profession,  and  some  day  the  world 
will  know  and  understand  me.” 

“Come  now,  Doctor,  you  should  have  stifled  that 
yawn.  I am  in  the  mood,  what  piece  will  you 
have?  Not  particular?  Well  then  give  me  your 
opinion  on  this  unworthy  composition.  I have 
dedicated  it  to  my  understudies,  Gregson  and  Les- 
trade.” 

He  took  his  violin  and  when  last  I saw  him,  he 
stood  near  the  grate  playing  some  beautiful,  weird 
air  of  his  own  composition.  When  I awoke  in  the 
morning  he  had  gone  out. 

John  Atkinson,  Jr.,  ’97. 


CHORUS  FROM  PROMETHEUS  BOUND. 


(885-905.) 

How  wise  was  he,  aye  truly  wise, 

' Who  first  gave  utterance  to  that  gnome, 

To  never  choose  a partner  from 
A station  higher  than  your  own. 

The  artisan  ought  ne’er  to  aspire 
T<5  wed  a lady  with  a dower, 

Nor  should  his  heart  be  fanned  with  fire 
For  one  of  great  ancestral  power. 

Never,  oh  sister  fates  revered, 

Never  may  you  behold  the  day 
When  I shall  share  the  nuptial  couch 
Of  Him  who  in  the  Heaven  holds  sway; 

Nor  may  it  ever  be  my  lot, 

Whilst  through  my  veins  the  warm  blood  runs, 
To  be  the  bride  of  any  spouse 

Connected  with  the  heavenly  ones. 

For  struck  with  dread  I gaze  upon 
Io  unblessed  with  wedded  love, 

Condemned  to  wander  and  to  bear 
The  stinging  wrath  of  powers  above. 

But  for  myself  because  I chose 
A spouse  adapted  to  my  sphere 
The  shunless  eyes  of  potent  gods 
Fill  not  my  heart  with  aught  of  fear. 

John  T.  Reilly,  ’96. 
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SONNET. 

TO  A NEW-MADE  PRIEST. 


Thou  art  a priest  of  God  forevermore. 

A new  Melchisedeck. — how  near  divine  ? 

Thou  tak’st  the  wheat’s  white  heart,  the  ruby  wine. 

And  at  thy  word,  what  was  but  paltry  store 
Becomes  the  Christ  that  all  true  men  adore  ! 

How  high  exalted  thou  in  God’s  design  ! 

What  power  on  earth  more  wondrous  is  than  thine  ! 

Nor  once  this  miracle  ; but  o’er  and  o’er. 

O new-made  Priest,  thy  heart  must  love  no  lure 
Save  such  as  God  and  angels  hold  in  worth  ; 

Thy  God-uplifting  hands  must  be  as  pure 

As  snows  that  haunt  the  never-trodden  north  ; 

Thy  wonder-working  lips  must  not  give  forth 
A word  that  might  in  evil  fruit  endure. 

Chaiu.es  Alphons  Wingerter,  ’87. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


SHOULD  THE  GOVERNMENT 

OURS  is  an  age  of  progress,  of  agitation,  of 
reform.  The  very  air  seems  surcharged 
with  a spirit  of  nervous,  feverish  unrest. 
New  ideas  are  afloat,  and  the  old  ones  are  no  longer 
sanctioned  by  many,  who  are  questioning  established 
institutions,  and  would  gladly  welcome  a new  order 
of  things.  All  nations  are  experiencing.the  effects  of 
a mighty  upheaval  in  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions, and  the  issue  is  regarded  as  of  the  gravest 
moment.  Absolutism  of  government  has  been 
almost  entirely  overthrown,  and  the  march  of  pro- 
gress is  daily  disclosing  some  new  aggression  of 
popular  liberty  on  the  tyrannous  exactions  of  some 
European  governments — and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

Underlying  and  animating  this  unwonted  activity 
of  popular  agitation,  there  is  a dire  and  far-reaching 
influence,  which  threatens  to  pervert  and  subvert 
the  grand  and  noble  spirit  of  the  age  toward 
universal  democracy.  I refer  to  that  hydra-headed 
monster  at  present  engaging  the  attention  and — 
be  it  noted — the  fears  of  many  European  powers 
— Socialism.  Socialism  is  the  direct  and  inevit- 
able culmination  of  many  of  the  schemes  advanced 
by  would-be  reformers  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
down  trodden  masses.  Now  Socialism,  judged  by 
sound  principles,  is  a terrible  and  formidable  evil, 
and,  if  allowed  to  grow,  will  ruin  our  national 
life,  and  drag  us  down  to  the  level  of  many  Euro- 
pean nations  now  struggling  in  its  relentless  grasp. 

We  Americans,  are  too  prone  to  a false  sense  of 
security  in  the  presence  of  such  a danger  ; we,  it  is 
popularly  declared,  are  so  strongly  entrenched  in 
liberty  and  just  government,  that  Socialism  will 
find  ours  anything  but  a congenial  atmosphere.  If 
we  look  more  deeply  into  events,  however,  and 
study  the  tendencies  of  the  times,  the  conviction 
forces  itself  upon  us,  that  we  are  very  far  from  being 


OPERATE  OUR  RAILROADS  ? 

secure,  very  far  from  being  proof  against  the  on- 
slaught of  Socialism. 

Perhaps  the  most  out-spoken  and  most  danger- 
ous scheme  of  our  Socialists,  is  the  nationalization 
of  the  railroads.  These  reformers  paint  most  glow- 
ing pictures  of  the  happiness  and  prosperity  which 
will  follow  such  a radical  change,  of  the  peace,  and 
universal  contentment  that  will  possess  the  land. 
Our  country  will  be  like  unto  that  fair  Utopia  of  the 
philosophers,  or  that  dream-land  of  the  poet,  where 
the  gods  were  wont  to  feast  them  with  the  “blame- 
less Ethiopians.”  In  this  blessed  corner  of  the  earth, 
strife  of  classes  and  the  wild  scramble  of  the  mad- 
ding crowd  shall  be  no  more.  The  workingman 
shall  ride  to  his  daily  toil  in  a carriage,  and  suffering 
and  unhappiness,  and  “man’s  inhumanity  to  man” 
shall  be  at  an  end.  How  idyllic  and  lovely  would 
not  life  be  under  such  conditions  ! But,  alas  for  the 
vanity  of  human  wishes  ! the  arguments  of  these 
gentlemen  must  be  rejected,  since  they  are  as  un- 
sound, as  their  theory  is  wild  and  visionary. 

First,  your  wily  reformer  will  have  it,  that  corrup- 
tion of  public  officers  is  prevalent,  and  he  will  aver 
that  such  corruption  lives,  moves,  and  has  its  being 
in  private  ownership  of  the  railroads.  He  laughs  to 
scorn,  the  idea  of  human  depravity  being  an  agent  in 
the  matter.  So  that  if  the  gentleman  would  have 
the  government  assume  control  of  the  railroads,  he 
must,  if  he  would  be  consistent,  insist  that  the 
government  assume  control  of  all  business  institu- 
tions— and  that  would  be  Socialism. 

In  point  of  fact,  corruption  has  existed,  and  been  a 
prominent  factor  in  the  affairs  of  nations,  since  the 
unfortunate  defection  of  our  first  parents.  Corrup- 
tion existed  long  before  railroads  were  dreamed  of, 
and  will  continue  to  exist  as  long  as  human  nature 
remains  human  nature.  I think,  then,  I may  safely 
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prophesy  that  the  purchase  of  legislative  favor,  so 
vehemently  denounced  now,  will  be  found  not  less 
in  evidence  under  government  control.  The  start- 
ling disclosures  elicited  by  an  investigating  com- 
mittee in  New  York  during  the  past  year,  afford  an 
ominous  portent  of  the  critical  pass  to  which  the 
politics  of  our  country  have  come. 

It  was  shown  by  documents,  and  proved  by  evi- 
dence, that  offices  of  a most  important  nature  were 
deliberately  bought  and  sold,  and  that,  not  unfre- 
quently,  the  purchasers  were  notoriously  corrupt 
and  incompetent  men.  With  what  pleasure,  men  of 
this  ilk,  must  look  forward  to  the  consummation  of 
the  scheme  under  discussion.  It  certainly  will 
not  redound  to  the  advantage  of  the  people,  if  the 
railroads  should  become  the  medium  of  unscrupu- 
lous political  jobbery,  and  such  they  must  inevitably 
become,  if  the  popular  political  principle,  “to  the 
victors  belong  the  spoils,”  continues  in  vogue. 

I have  but  to  suggest  the  vast  number  of  men  who 
will  become  the  employees  of  the  government,  to 
bring  home  the  appalling  possibilities  for  ill,  this 
change  would  involve.  It  may  be  stated  in  round 
numbers,  that  over  750,000  men  are  now  engaged  in 
the  operation  of  the  various  railways  of  this  country. 
If,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  State  should  assume 
control  of  these  roads,  all  this  vast  army  of  skilled 
men  would  be  subjected  to  the  caprice  of  venal  poli- 
ticians, and,  worse  still,  untrained  men  might  be 
appointed  to  their  places.  The  awful  results  of  such 
a change  are  too  terrible  to  contemplate.  It  would 
involve  injustice  to  the  men  already  employed  by 
railroads,  and  injustice  to  the  people  by  entrusting 
their  lives  and  property  to  the  tender  mercies  of  un- 
skilled operatives. 

Again  the  reformer  will  allege  that  the  State 
already  manages  other  business  institutions — why 
can  she  not  operate  a railroad?  And  they  will 
adduce  in  example,  the  army,  the  navy,  the  post- 
office.  The  army  and  navy  are  intimately  and 
inseparably  identified  with  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment, inasmuch  as  they  are  indispensible  instru- 
ments for  compassing  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  governed — and  that  is  the  object  of  government. 
Hence,  the  army  and  navy  are  in  nowise  analgous 
to  a railroad.  And,  by  the  by,  I may  add,  that  it  is 
an  argument  against  the  so-called  reform  that  its 
advocates  seek  to  put  the  railroads  on  the  same 
plane  with  the  army  and  navy,  assigning  to  it  the 
relations  which  they  bear  toward  the  government. 
For  such  a procedure  would  have  the  State  in- 
fringe upon  the  rights  of  private  corporations  in  such 
manner  as  to  admit  of  its  assuming  the  functions  of 
a private  corporation. 

The  difference  between  a railroad  and  the  post- 
office  system  lies  in  the  delicate  and  important 
nature  of  the  mail  service.  The  management  of  the 


postal-service  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been  re- 
posed in  the  government  as  the  only  fit  and  proper 
agent  of  a nation  in  such  matters.  It  is  a matter 
of  necessity,  that  the  government  operate  the  post- 
office;  it  is  only  a matter  of  expediency  that  she 
operate  the  railroads. 

I am  fain  to  confess,  that  the  argument  adduced, 
that  government  ownership  would  do  away  with  the 
evil  of  strike,  appeals  to  me.  However,  strikes  are 
merely  accidental,  and  not  to  be  considered,  for  they 
would  only  be  fewer,  because  of  the  great  number 
employed  in  businesses  not  operated  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

I have  stated,  what  appeared  to  me,  the  strongest 
arguments  in  favor  of  State  ownership,  appending 
thereto  a few  brief  suggestions  in  refutation.  But 
there  is  another  phase  of  the  question : Why  the 
railroads  should  not  be  operated  by  the  govern- 
ment ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  ex- 
isting conditions.  The  change  would  completely 
revolutionize  our  government,  and  enlarge  its  func- 
tions beyond  the  limits  set  by  its  founders.  Mr. 
Burke,  that  consummate  master  of  statecraft,  was 
often  heard  to  say,  that  “ it  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated, line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  until  it 
comes  into  the  currency  of  a proverb,  that  to  inno- 
vate is  not  to  reform.”  Many  incline  to  the  idea 
that  this  change  would  be  an  innovation,  and  not  a 
reform.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  experiment  has 
been  tried  by  many  countries  of  Europe.  But  what 
were  the  results  of  the  experiment  ? Certainly  it 
has  not  bettered  matters.  Many  think  the  change 
has  been  decidedly  for  the  worse.  Besides,  the 
United  States  is  entirely  distinct  from  other  govern- 
ments, has  little  in  common  with  most  of  them,  and 
as  she  was  not  modelled  upon  any  of  them  in  the 
beginning,  why  should  she  imitate  them  at  this 
late  day  ? 

This  change  would  involve  the  abrogation  of 
State  rights,  inasmuch  as  it  would  rescind  the 
constitution-tested  right  of  each  State  to  govern 
its  own  citizens,  and  direct  its  own  internal  affairs. 
I think  it  will  be  admitted  that  such  abrogation  is 
not  desirable.  Lastly,  the  change  would  involve 
the  limitation  of  the  rights  of  citizens  ; it  would 
stunt  and  stride  individual  efforts  for  success  ; it 
would  put  a check  on  the  ambition  of  the  young, 
and  the  enterprise  of  the  old.  What  a terrible  mis- 
fortune to  this  nation  it  would  be,  if  that  pristine 
spirit  of  energy  and  enterprise  were  to  cease  to  be  a 
national  characteristic.  To  it  we  owe  all  our  pros- 
perity, all  our  success,  all  our  happiness. 

Archbishop  Ireland,  in  a recent  speech,  touched  a 
sympathetic  chord,  when  speaking  of  this  matter 
of  private  enterprise,  he  said:  “We  are  largely 
debtors  to  our  institutions  for  the  marvelous  de- 
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velopment  to  which  the  country  has  attained.  What 
but  the  powerful  individualism,  the  private  spirit  of 
enterprise,  which  is  the  direct  result  of  our  liberties, 
has  been,  throughout  the  century,  the  mainspring 
of  our  commercial  life  ? What,  but  the  deep  sense 
of  personal  dignity  and  personal  freedom,  which 
comes,  to  so  great  an  extent  from  democracy,  has 
been  the  chief  motive  power  of  action  on  all  the 
lines  of  American  progress,  and  the  chief  inspira- 
tion of  our  private  and  social  contentment?”  With 
these  ringing  sentiments  of  the  great  western  pre- 
late I conclude. 


I have  hoped  to  make  it  appear  that  the  govern- 
ment should  not  assume  control  of  the  railroads. 
What  shall  be  done  ? This  is  a question  that  is  be- 
ing very  widely  mooted.  Many  incline  to  the  idea, 
that,  in  wise  and  just  legislation,  restricting  the  rail- 
roads and  restraining  them  from  encroaching  upon 
the  rights  of  citizens,  lies  the  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  is  the  only  way 
to  bring  about  a better  order  of  things.  Let  that  be 
done  as  soon  as  possible,  if  we  would  avoid  Social- 
ism. 

John  F.  McLaughlin,  ’96. 


JOSEPH  RODMAN  DRAKE’S  “ CULPRIT  FAY.” 


THOUGH  stricken  down  in  the  first  flush  of 
manhood,  with  all  the  roseate  promises  of 
youth  unfulfilled,  Joseph  Rodman  Drake, 
in  the  brief  span  allotted  to  him,  showed  a power 
and  facility  of  expression  in  poetry  which,  had  he 
lived,  must  have  gained  for  him  a first  place  in  the 
literature  of  our  country.  As  it  is,  he  has  left  two 
poems  which  will  live  as  long  as  our  language,  and 
which  have  merited  for  him  the  distinction  of  being 
assigned  to  the  same  niche  as  Chatterton  and 
Keats. 

And  in  many  respects  he  is  superior  to  these  two 
geniuses,  particularly  in  that  he  had  not  the  vision- 
ary views  which  wrecked  the  life  of  Chatterton  ; 
nor  the  soft  vaccillating  character  which  made 
Keats  a contemptible  and  despised  weakling. 
Drake  was  every  inch  a perfect  specimen  of 
strong-minded,  sturdy-spirited  American  man- 
hood, eminently  practical,  with  a firm  grasp  of 
affairs  ; yet  simple  hearted  withal  and  filled  with 
the  milk  of  human  kindness. 

Drake  was  born  in  New  York,  Aug.  7th,  1795. 
Early  in  life  he  devoted  himself  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  before  he  died,  had  become  a physi- 
cian of  rare  promise.  But  that  dread  malady,  con- 
sumption, had  fastened  upon  him,  and  he  was 
forced  to  seek  a milder  climate.  He  went  to  New 
Orleans,  where  he  spent  a few  months  in  vain 
search  for  health.  Returning  to  New  York  but 
litte  improved,  he  gradually  wasted  away  and  on 
Sept.  2 1st,  1820,  died. 

Some  of  his  youthful  poems  have  been  preserved, 
and  show  great  power  and  aptness  of  expression. 
Of  his  two  great  poems,  one  is  patriotic,  breathing 
in  every  line  an  ardent  and  abiding  love  of  coun- 
try ; the  other  a poem  of  fancy,  exhibiting  a light 


and  exquisite  imagination  and  rare  power  of  versi- 
fication. Drake's  “American  Flag”  is  a valued 
and  valuable  contribution  to  our  literature  ; but  on 
the  “Culprit  Fay”  his  claims  to  immortality  chiefly 
rest. 

The  “Culprit  Fay”  was  composed  to  refute  the 
assertion,  made  by  Fenimore  Cooper  and  Halleck, 
that  the  rivers  of  this  country  furnish  no  such  ro- 
mantic associations  as  Scottish  streams  for  poetical 
composition.  He  laid  the  scene  of  the  “Culprit 
Fay  ” in  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson  ; but  the 
chief  associations  relate  to  salt  water,  and  these  he 
got  from  the  Sound,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hunt’s 
Point,  near  where  he  now  lies  in  an  obscure  and 
neglected  grave. 

A merry  little  elf  had  dared  to  love  a mortal 
damsel,  which,  in  the  fairy  code,  was  a terrible 
crime,  and  his  poor  tiny  wings,  sullied  by  earthly 
caresses,  were  stricken  helpless.  He  was  sum- 
moned before  the  mighty  monarch  of  Fairyland, 
and  soon 

•‘The  prisoner  fay  was  at  his  feet, 

And  the  peers  were  ranged  around  the  throne.” 

The  little  fairy,  full  of  remorse,  peered  dolefully 
into  his  sovereign’s  eyes,  but  they  were  seemingly 
stern  and  cold  ; he  gazed  around  him,  but  all  were 
distant,  and  met  his  glance  with  a stony  stare.  Then 
the  Elf-King  spoke  : 

“ Fairy  ! Fairy  ! list  and  mark: 

Thou  hast  broke  thine  elfin  chain; 

Thy  flame-wood  lamp  is  quenched  and  dark, 

And  thy  wings  are  dyed  with  a deadly  stain.” 

The  King’s  voice  was  sad,  and  a tear  trembled  in 
his  eye,  for  he  was  a good  king,  and  loved  the  err- 
ing fay.  Yet  his  duty  must  be  done,  and  justice 
must  prevail.  Listen  to  the  penalty  : 
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“Thou  shalt  watch  the  oozy  brine 

Till  the  sturgeon  leaps  in  the  bright  moonshine; 

Then  dart  the  glistening  arch  below, 

And  catch  a drop  from  his  silver  bow. 

* * * * * * if:  * sfc 

If  the  spray-bead  gem  be  won, 

The  stain  of  thy  wing  is  washed  away.” 

This  is  but  part  of  the  penance  of  the  hapless  elf. 
His  flame-wood  lamp  has  been  extinguished,  and 
so  to  re-illumine  it,  he  must  catch  the  last  faint 
spark  of  a shooting  star. 

“Mount  thy  steed,  and  spur  him  high, 

To  the  heaven’s  blue  canopy. 

And  when  thou  seest  a shooting  star, 

Follow  it  fast,  and  follow  it  far. 

The  last  faint  spark  of  its  burning  train, 

Shall  light  thine  elfin  lamp  again. 

Thou  hast  heard  our  sentence,  fay  . 

Hence  ! to  the  water-side,  away!” 

Right  cheerily  the  sprite  set  forth  on  his  quest, 
and  merrily  skipped  along  over  hill  and  dale, 
through  dark  forestand  moonlit  glade.  Buttheway 
is  long,  and  he  cannot  fly,  and  soon  his  cheery 
smile  gave  place  to  weary  sighing.  On  and  on, 
however,  he  strove,  till  he  fain  would  lay  him  down 
and  die.  But,  behold  ! relief  was  at  hand  : 

“For  there  came  a spotted  toad  in  sight 
And  he  laughed  as  he  jumped  upon  her  back; 

He  bridled  her  mouth  with  a silkweed  twist, 

He  lashed  her  sides  with  an  osier  thong; 

And  now,  through  evening’s  dewy  mist, 

With  leap  and  spring,  they  bound  along.” 

The  rest  of  the  weary  journey  is  easily  made, 
and  the  gleaming  beach  is  reached  at  last.  He  cast 
a glance  over  the  blue  deep,  and  pondered  a 
moment,  then 

“He  sprang  on  a rock,  and  breathed  a prayer, 

Above  his  head  his  arms  he  threw, 

Then  tossed  a tiny  curve  in  air 

And  headlong  plunged  in  the  waters  blue. 

* * * * ***** 

Fearlessly  he  skims  along, 

His  hope  is  high,  and  his  limbs  are  strong  ; 

He  spreads  his  arms  like  a swallow’s  wing, 

And  throws  his  feet  with  a frog-like  fling.” 

But  the  sprites  that  rule  the  wave  are  up  in  arms, 
and  oppose  his  passage.  Right  lustily  he  lays 
about  him,  but  is  forced  to  yield  to  numbers;  and 
back  to  the  land  he  swims,  bruised  and  bleeding. 

“ Soon  he  gathers  the  balsam  dew, 

From  the  sorrel-leaf  and  the  henbane  bud; 

Over  each  wound  the  balm  he  drew, 

And  with  cobweb  lint  he  stanched  the  blood.” 
********* 

And  now  he  treads  the  fatal  shore 

As  fresh  and  vigorous  as  before.” 

He  is  preparing  to  swim  again,  when  he  spies  a 
purple  muscle-shell,  wherein  he  can  sail  the  briny 


deep.  To  think  is  to  act,  and  in  a trice  he  is  sailing 
calmly  in  his  staunch  little  craft,  and  all  the  malice 
of  the  water  sprites  cannot  harm  him. 

He  reaches  the  sturgeon’s  hunting  ground,  and 
sees  a brown-backed  fellow  swimming  along.  He 
follows  him,  and  soon  the  sturgeon  leaps  from  the 
water,  and  leaves  a silver  arch  behind  him.  In  a 
moment  the  radiant  arch  was  gone,  but  the  elf  had 
caught  the  coveted  drop,  and  with  joyful  heart 
paddles  back  to  the  shore. 

Now  he  prepares  him  for  the  second  and  more 
difficult  task. 

“He puts  his  acorn  helmet  on; 

It  was  plumed  of  the  silk  of  the  thistle  down: 

The  corselet  plate  that  guarded  his  breast 
Was  once  the  wild  bee’s  golden  vest; 

His  cloak  of  a thousand  mingled  dyes, 

Was  formed  of  the  wings  of  butterflies  ; 

His  shield  was  the  shell  of  the  lady-bug  queen, 

Studs  of  gold  on  a ground  of  green. 

And  the  quivering  lance  which  he  brandished  bright 
Was  the  sting  of  a wasp  he  had  slain  in  a fight.” 

Thus  accoutred,  he  flew  forth  swift  as  an  arrow 
towards  the  myriad  gemmed  heavens.  On  and  on, 
higher  and  higher,  he  speeds,  fighting  his  way 
through  host  after  host  of  malignant  spirits  till  he 
came  to  the  Milky  Way.  Here  he  was  taken  by 
the  sylphs  of  heaven,  who  led  him  to  their  queen. 
She, 

The  loveliest  of  the  forms  of  light, 

would  fain  keep  the  Culprit  Fay  in  her  train, but  he 
had  sworn,  on  the  word  of  a fairy  knight,  to  do  his 
task  in  full,  and  he  must  soon  be  on  his  way.  The 
queen,  though  with  reluctance,  lets  him  go  ; she 
assists  him,  moreover,  and  gives  him  a charm 
against  the  malignity  of  the  hostile  sprites  he  has 
still  to  encounter.  Off  he  goes  again,  now  watch- 
ing for  the  shooting  star.  And  lo  ! 

“The  star-shot  flew  o’er  the  welkin  blue 
As  it  fell  from  the  sheeted  sky.” 

Quick  as  a flash  the  fairy  flies  after  it.  The 
fiends  of  the  air  do  their  best  to  stay  his  progress, 
but  the  charm  of  the  sylph  queen  is  strong,  so  he 
sped  on  with  lightning  speed,  and  caught  the  last 
glimmering  spark. 

“Then  wheeled  around  to  the  fairy  ground, 

And  sped  through  the  midnight  dark.” 

The  elves  of  elf-land  hail  with  joy  and  song  the 
return  of  the  hero.  All  night  long  they  make 
merry,  and  dance  in  the  soft  moonlight. 

“The  hill-tops  gleam  in  morning’s  spring, 

The  skylark  shakes  his  dappled  wing; 

The  day-glimpse  glimmers  on  the  lawn, 

The  cock  has  crowed,  the  fays  are  gone.” 

L.  P.  Monahan, ’97! 
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EDITORIALS. 


AFTER  the  toil  and  worry  attendant  on  the 
final  examinations,  whether  or  not  we 
have  met  with  success  or  failure,  the  year 
has  finally  closed,  with  its  joys  and  its  hardships, 
with  its  successes  and  its  disappointments,  with  its 
days  of  sunshine  and  gloom.  Howsoever  it  maybe 
considered  in  its  results  by  each  one,  all,  the  sat- 
isfied and  the  dissatisfied,  must  concur  in  saying 
that  it  is  gone — irrevocably.  Yet,  now  that  it  has 

gone,  rich  in  many  consoling  and  happy  recollec- 
tions, we  are  disposed  to  look  kindly  upon  the 
past  ; just  as,  when  looking  at  a large  painting,  we 
must  recede  some  distance  in  order  that  the  color- 
ings, expressions  and  proportions,  may  stand  re- 
vealed in  their  best  light.  Thus,  what  upon  a near 
view  seemed  rough  and  daubed,  now,  in  favorable 
circumstances,  we  discover  to  be  marvelously 
beautiful.  Anything  that  seemed  like  discomfor- 
ture,  now,  after  lapse  of  time  has  deprived  it  of  its 
roughness  and  asperity,  turns  out  to  be,  in  some  un- 
accountable manner,  a picture  which  we  shall  ever 
love  to  contemplate. 

* 

* * 

But  there  is  always  a regretable  feature  in  every 
closing.  Ties  that  have  been  strengthened  by  long, 
happy  years  of  companionship,  are  severed  ; asso- 
ciations i-n  manifold  ways  are  broken,  and  nothing 
remains  to  us  but  memories.  Particularly  is  this 
the  case  with  those  of  us  who  are  to  make  a fare- 
well bow  on  Commencement  Day.  Those  who 
were  but  understudies  are  now  to  take  a part  in 


real  earnest  on  the  stage  of  life.  The  “world’s  a 
stage,”  and  the  play  has  been  going  on  for  nigh 
6,000  years.  The  actors  have  come  and  gone — 
have  played  their  parts,  and  gone  to  receive  their 
rewards.  Who  allots  the  parts  ? Who  is  to 
reward  the  players  ? Who  to  applaud,  to  censure  ? 
God,  his  angels,  and  saints,  they  are  the  audience, 
they  are  to  be  pleased,  and  in  pleasing  them  lies 
our  reward.  But  too  many  of  us,  alas  ! are  striv- 
ing to  please  those  who  are  but  actors  with  us  in 
life’s  drama.  Did  we  but  imitate  the  players  who 
delight  our  crowded  theatres,  how  different  our 
lives  would  be.  What  cares  the  actor  if  his  fellow- 
worker  applaud  or  censure;  provided  only  he  can 
win  the  applause  of  thousands  who  listen  to  him 
with  rapt  attention,  his  fellow-actors’  praise  or 
blame  is  all  one  to  him.  These  must  we  imitate. 
We  are  acting  now,  so  let  us  see  to  it  that  the  audi- 
ence is  pleased.  Then  when  the  play  is  over,  and 
we  come  to  receive  our  reward  exceeding  great, 
the  Lord  will  say  to  us,  “ Well  done,”  and  the 
angels,  taking  up  the  words  of  gratulation,  will 
make  the  heavens  ring  with  our  praises,  and  our 
joy  will  be  full,  and  our  joy  no  man  can  take  from 
us. 

To  those  who  are  to  leave  us  for  the  last  time,  the 
MONTHLY  says  farewell.  May  they  succeed,  and 
win  new  glory  for  Alma  Mater.  “Decus  decori 
addit  avito.” 


RECTOR’S  DAY. 

EAGERLY  looked  forward  to,  and  joyously 
celebrated,  has  always  been  the  day  set 
apart  for  honoring  in  a special  manner  the 
reverend  rector  of  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  but 
never  was  it  more  so  than  this  year,  when  for  a 
fourth  time  the  students  of  our  college  met  to  pay 
willing  tribute  to  their  President,  Fr.  Gannon. 

As  has  been  customary  for  some  years  past,  the 
eve  of  the  Rector’s  Feast  was  devoted  solely  to  the 
boys,  and  on  this  occasion  the  congratulatory  ad- 
dresses, delivered  in  English,  1'rench,  German,  and 
Latin  were  as  fine,  if  not  finer,  than  ever  before. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Boyle,  ’95,  represented  the  class  of  Phil- 
osophy, and  after  Messrs.  Delehanty,  ’96,  Dyer,  ’96, 
Delaney, '97,  Brant,  ’97,  and  O’Donovan,  ’98,  had  ex- 
pressed the  sentiments  of  their  respected  classes 
and  divisions,  Master  Harry  Hoyt,  1902,  told  us 
what  the  “little  ’uns”  down  on  Third  felt  and  wished 
to  say. 

The  Glee  Club’s  efforts  this  year  were  well  appre- 
ciated by  the  audience,  and  the  “Row,  Boatman, 
Row”  quartette  was  again  produced  by  special  re- 
quest for  the  matinee  performance  of  the  public 
play,  while  “Lead,  Kindly  Light,”  a double 
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quartette,  was  pronounced  one  of  its  best  efforts. 
Rev.  Fr.  Rector,  in  answer  to  the  students  assem- 
bled, spoke  earnestly  and  feelingly.  His  remarks, 
brief  though  they  were,  satisfied  us  of  his  sincere 
desire  to  further  our  welfare  in  every  way,  so  we 
heartily  tender  him  renewed  thanks. 

On  Rector’s  Day  itself  the  first  thing  to  occupy 
us  was  the  Mass  said  by  Rev.  Fr.  Rector  for  the 
students  in  the  college  chapel.  Then  came  the 
customary  big  dinner.  The  boys’  refectory  was 
tastefully  decorated  for  the  occasion,  thanks  to  Mr. 
R.  O.  Hughes,  ’98.  While  the  band  discoursed 
sweet  music,  the  boys  did  justice  to  the  viands 
placed  before  them  ; and  soon  the  happiness  which 
accompanies  the  satisfying  of  the  inner  man  showed 
itself  on  the  faces  of  all. 

In  the  evening  the  great  event  of  the  day  took 
place,  when  the  Dramatic  Association  presented  to 
the  public,  Bulwer  Lytton’s  drama,  “Richelieu.” 

THE  PUBLIC  PLAY. 

“ I have  a feast  for  you  ; 

The  last  great  act  of  my  great  play.” 

SO  spoke  our  Richelieu , and  in  truth  Mr.  McCar- 
thy was  far  from  being,  as  some  perhaps  would 
be  inclined  to  think,  too  presumptuous  in 
his  declaration.  For  it  was  indeed  a surprisingly 
successful  dramatic  treat  that  the  members  of  the 
Dramatic  Association  spread  before  one  of  the 
largest,  most  distinguished  and  appreciative  audi- 
ences that  ever  came  to  spend  an  evening  with  the 
amateur  actors  of  St.  John’s. 

To  mention  the  names  of  all  the  welcome  and 
thoroughly  satisfied  visitors  would  indeed  be  too 
great  a task  ; suffice  it  to  say,  that  with  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Mgr.  Farley,  Rev.  Fr.  Murphy,  S.J.,  President  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College  ; Mr.  John  Whalen, 
Mr.  Jas.  Smith,  Mr.  William  Hurst,  Mr.  T.  E.  Crim- 
mins  and  party,  there  were  scores  of  others,  some 
graduates  who  formerly  had  won  applause  on  this 
very  Fordham  stage,  some  merely  friends,  but  all 
certainly  full  of  appreciation  for  the  excellent  play 
that  was  enacting  before  them. 

But  as  our  business  is  rather  with  the  actors  than 
the  audience,  let  us  begin.  And  first  we  must  de- 
clare, that  however  great  our  partiality  may  be  for 
the  individuals  who  made  up  the  cast,  yet  we  must 
needs  mark  their  faults  as  plainly  as  we  do  their  per- 
fections. 

Louis  the  Thirteenth  as  represented  by  Mr.  Lamb 
was,  on  the  whole,  an  excellent  bit  of  acting.  Of 
course  it  was  no  easy  task  for  Mr.  Lamb  to  adapt 
himself  to  this  difficult  part,  yet  he  succeeded  ad- 


mirably in  his  impersonation  of  that  capricious 
monarch.  Mr.  Dockry  was  an  exceedingly  good 
Baradas.  His  many  far  from  easy  monologue 
scenes  were  given  in  a manner  that  remind  us  much 
of  our  distinguished  Mr.  McSorley,  ’93,  who  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best  actor  in  this  particular 
line  that  ever  trod  the  Fordham  stage.  Perhaps  if 
Mr.  Dockry  took  a slightly  lower  tone,  he  would  be 
heard  to  better  advantage. 

It  is  only  a year  since  Mr.  Rice  came  amongst 
us  to  win  dramatic  fame,  yet  his  De  Mauprat  was 
of  a very  high  order.  This  gentleman  has  un- 
doubtedly developed  wonderfully  of  late,  and  were 
he  to  put  off  the  little  remaining  affectation  that 
marks  his  manner  on  the  stage,  he  would  soon  rank 
among  our  first  dramatic  men.  Of  Messrs.  Carr, 
Dunlevy  and  Atkinson,  we  can  only  say,  let  us  see 
more  of  them,  for  their  rendering  of  the  parts 
assigned  to  them  was  very  acceptable.  However, 
Mr.  Atkinson  will  have  to  “put  behind  him”  his 
bashfulness,  and  lend  more  grace  to  his  move- 
ments before  he  can  claim  a title  role.  Mr.  Sinnott 
as  De  Lorme  was  good,  though  at  times  he  appeared 
to  be  a little  fluttered.  Joseph , by  Mr.  Hayes,  was 
a close  approach  to  the  real.  In  every  way  he 
acted  the  monk  to  perfection.  Young  Master 
Meighan’s  debut  was  the  source  of  much  laudable 
comment.  His  Francois,  with  the  experience  of  a 
few  more  representations  before  the  public,  would 
be  all  that  could  be  desired.  As  Roland , the  Car- 
dinal’s ward,  Mr.  Burrow  answered  our  good  ex- 
pectations in  almost  every  way.  He  sometimes 
forgot,  however,  that  he  was  Roland. 

And  now  we  come  to  Richelieu.  Would  it  be 
hypercritical  to  tell  Mr.  McCarthy  that  with  all  his 
magnificent  acting,  with  all  his  proper  conception 
of  his  great  part,  with  all  his  deserved  success,  he 
nevertheless  manifested  a little  too  much  activity 
and  undue  raising  of  voice  in  the  early  parts  of  the 
play  ? Otherwise  he  was  as  near  perfection  as  we 
could  hope  for,  and  especially  was  he  worthy  of  the 
applause  he  received  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts, 
when  his  stentorian  voice  threatened  the  “curse  of 
Rome”  on  the  oppressors  of  his  ward. 

The  play  itself  was  well  staged  in  every  particu- 
lar. No  hitch  or  delay  being  observed,  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  dispatch  with  which  the  scenes 
were  shifted  was  marvelous.  The  new  scenery  ex- 
hibited was  much  admired.  To  Mr.  Browne,  S.J., 
Moderator  of  the  Society,  is  due,  in  a great  meas- 
ure, the  success  of  the  entertainment,  and  we  sin- 
cerely trust  that  he  will  have  more  entertainments 
of  the  same  class  during  the  ensuing  year. 

Francis  O’Neill,  ’96. 
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NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 


MR.  RICHARD  TRACY  ’69  sent  us  an  inter- 
esting album  the  other  day  containing 
poems  written  by  his  class  mates  away 
back  in  the  sixties.  Many  of  them  are  very  fine,  and 
we  would  that  we  could  publish  them  all;  however, 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  following  written 
by  Rev.  Ed.  A.  Dunphy,  ’65  : 

THE  COLLEGE  BELL. 


How  sweet  at  eventide  peals  out 
The  distant  college  bell, 

As  on  the  breeze  its  accents  borne 
Re-echo  through  the  dell. 

Oh  ! how  it  tells  of  other  days, 

When  in  my  youthful  pride 
I thought  myself  more  happy  far 
Than  all  the  world  beside. 

It  tells  me  of  companions  dear, 

With  whom  1 used  to  roam 
Those  vine-clad  hills,  and  sunny  dales 
Which  girt  our  college  home. 

It  tells  me  of  those  saintly  men, 

Brave  champions  of  the  truth, 

Who  left  their  wealth,  their  friends,  their  home 
To  rear  the  tender  youth. 

It  tells  me  of  my  morn  of  life 
When  in  wild  dreams  of  fame 
I seemed  through  fancy’s  ray  to  see 
Bright  glories  round  my  name. 

As  when  in  life’s  declining  years, 

The  dear  familiar  voice 
Of  some  lost  friend  of  former  days 
Still  makes  our  heart  rejoice; 

So  does  my  spirit  soar  to-day, 

As  in  this  shady  dell 
I hear  as  in  my  early  days 
That  dear  old  college  bell. 

* * 

The  beautiful  flagpole  and  large  flag  which  lend 
a new  beauty  to  our  beautiful  front  lawn,  are  the 
gift  of  Col.  Jno.  Gaynor,  of  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.  The 
faculty,  the  students,  the  friends  of  the  college  are 
all  proud  of  it;  and  the  enthusiasm  shown  at  the 
raising  of  the  flag  on  Decoration  Day  will  long  be 
remembered.  The  flag  flings  its  folds  to  the  breeze 
every  drill  day.  Mr.  Denis  Nunan  (of  the  firm  of 
Paterson  Bros.,  New  York  City)  is  the  donor  of  a 
second  flag. 

* * 

The  competition  drill  for  the  colors  was  held  June 
9th.  The  drill  was  excellent,  and  called  forth  round 
after  round  of  applause  from  the  crowd  of  visitors 
who  came  to  witness  it.  Company  A,  Capt.  Dockry’s 
company,  again  won  the  colors  and  it  deserved 
them. 


For  the  present  number  Mr.  Alex.  Cristadoro,  ’69 
has  sent  us  an  interesting  account  of  his  old  class- 
mates and  of  the  doings  at  Fordham  when  he  was 
a boy.  Our  hope  is  that  some  of  the  other  “old 
boys”  on  reading  it  will  be  moved  to  do  likewise, 
and  send  us  reminiscences  of  ‘ other  days,’  that  can- 
not but  prove  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  ris- 
ing generation. 

* * 

The  strife  for  honors  in  the  Class  of  Philosophy, 
is  close  and  exciting.  There  are  six  members  of  the 
class  after  the  first  place;  there  are  six  after  the 
Hughes’  Medal  for  Mental  Philosophy.  In  other 
years  there  were  not  so  many  evenly  matched 
aspirants  for  first  honors,  so  to  satisfy  the  ambitious 
ones  was  easy;  but  this  year  there  are  six,  and  at 
most,  only  two  of  them  can  be  gratified.  It  is  an 
honor  to  be  sixth  in  such  a class;  let  this  console 
the  disappointed  ones.  Luck  to  the  winners  ! 

* * 

In  the  early  part  of  the  first  term,  a medal  was 
offered  to  any  member  of  first  grammar  class, 
who  could  pass  an  examination  in  the  twelve 
books  of  the  SEneid,  comprising  about  ten  thousand 
lines.  During  the  long  winter  months  Mr.  Peter 
Meagher  prepared  the  matter,  and  on  May  26th 
passed  a most  creditable  examination,  manifesting 
accurate  knowledge  and  careful  study.  Great  praise 
is  due  this  young  gentleman,  as  this  task  has  rarely 
been  accomplished  by  one  of  his  years,  hence  we 
tender  him  our  warmest  congratulations. 

* * 

On  June  nth,  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  John  M.  Farley, 
L.L.D  , ’91,  celebrated  the  silver  jubilee  of  his  or- 
dination. We  stretch  forth  our  hands  in  filial  love 
and  affection  and  offer  our  warmest  congratulations 
to  him  as  an  alumnus  of  St.  John’s,  and  as  one  who 
for  years  has  been  a friend  and  benefactor  of  the 
College.  We  trust  that  the  Master,  whose  faithful 
shepherd  he  is,  will  continue  to  bless  him  for  many 
years  to  come  with  the  health  and  strength  neces- 
sary to  aid  him  in  furthering  the  salvation  of  souls. 
* * 

With  the  closing  of  the  scholastic  year  our  minds 
are  wont  to  revert  to  the  happy  days  we  spent,  the 
many  occasions  when  we  were  gathered  together 
for  some  special  entertainment.  In  doing  so,  the 
work  of  the  Glee  Club  instinctively  comes  up  before 
us  as  that  which  contributed  most  to  our  pleasure 
on  these  occasions.  The  music  of  the  year  has  been 
of  the  highest  order,  and  when  we  consider  that  the 
compositions  of  Sullivan,  Rossini,  Mozart,  Steele, 
Buck,  Collins  and  a host  of  old  classic  composers 
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have  each  in  turn  delighted  us,  we  feel  that  the 
musical  part  of  our  education  has  been  fully  attended 
to.  And  in  after  years, 

In  the  evening  of  our  days, 

When  the  sun  of  life’s  declining, 

many  and  many  a strain  that  has  been,  perhaps,  a 
“lost  chord”  for  years,  will  sound  again  on  our 
ears,  and  a flood  of  memories  will  arise  of  our  happy 
college  days.  The  success  of  the  Glee  Club  is  due 
to  the  genuine  good  will  of  the  members,  the  patient 
persistence  of  Prof.  A.  Peterson,  and  the  untiring 
zeal  of  the  Director,  Mr.  Eugene  McDonnell,  S.  J. 

* * 

The  Class  of  ’95  accepted  a special  invitation 


given  them  to  view  the  naval  parade  from  the  House 
of  Refuge,  at  Randall’s  Island,  where  Father  Hart, 
S.  J.,  is  chaplain.  Everything  of  interest  was  shown 
them  to  make  their  visit  the  truly  enjoyable  one  it 
was.  The  kindness  of  the  officers,  and  the  many 
beautiful  attractions  of  the  place  itself,  will  make 
the  day  spent  there  one  which  the  Graduating  Class 
of ’95  will  in  after  times  recall  with  delight. 

-x-  * 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  the  Jubilee  Ode  and 
Commencement  speeches  in  the  present  issue,  but 
owing  to  circumstances  we  shall  have  to  reserve 
that  treat  for  some  future  day. 

R.  O.  Hughes,  ’98. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


CLOSING  EXERCISES  OF  MAY. 

ON  the  evening  of  May  31,  in  the  college  hall, 
were  held  the  closing  exercises  of  the  month 
of  May, — a fitting  climax  to  the  devotion  so 
characteristic  of  Fordham,  and  so  indicative  of  the 
love  cherished  for  Mary,  the  patroness  of  our  So- 
dality. The  stage  was  tastefully  decorated  with  a 
profusion  of  flowers,  and  the  speakers  were  seated 
in  a semi-circle  in  the  centre  of  the  stage. 

William  Campbell  the  representative  of  the  Third 
Division  Sodality,  was  the  first  on  the  programme, 
and  recited  a poem  containing  all  the  titles  of  Mary 
in  the  Litany  of  Loretto.  Leo  O'Donovan,  of  the 
Second  Division,  followed  with  an  essay  on  “ Mary 
and  the  Sacred  Heart,”  showing  how  we  honor  God 
by  our  devotion  to  Mary,  and  how  the  homage  we 
pay  to  Mary  reflects  honor  on  her  Divine  Son.  Mr. 
R.  O.  Hughes  read  an  essay  on  Aubrey  De  Vere’s 
May  Carols,  and  deserves  great  praise.  John  At- 
kinson followed  with  a poem  on  the  death  of  Mary, 
a beautiful  subject,  and  portrayed  scenes  and  inci- 
dents so  well,  that  we  could  follow  him  to  that  east- 
ern home  and  there  behold  that  calm  and  happy 
death.  John  O’Rourke  then  read  an  essay  on  “De- 
votion to  Mary  in  the  Early  Church,”  which  was 
very  well  written.  The  literary  academy  concluded 
with  the  Magnificat,  sung  by  all  the  students.  At 
this  time  Fr.  Rector  presented  the  diplomas  of  the 


Sodality  to  all  members  of  the  graduating  class. 
Three  of  these  had  been  members  of  the  Day  Schol- 
ars’ Sodality,  but  previous  to  the  granting  of  diplomas 
had  been  received  into  our  Sodality  with  the  full 
ceremonial,  in  the  presence  of  the  Rev.  Moderator, 
Mr.  M.  J.  Mahony,  S.  J.,  the  Prefect,  and  two  as- 
sistants. These  three  philosophers  were  James  T. 
Fisher,  J.  Harding  Fisher,  and  John  O'Rourke. 

Fr.  Rector  then  addressed  all  the  students  in  an 
earnest  and  eloquent  manner,  exhorting  them  never 
to  be  ashamed  of  their  faith,  which  they  now  so 
nobly  testified  to  by  their  devotions  to  Mary.  And 
surely  the  nightly  gatherings  about  the  statue  of 
the  Virgin  and  Mother  in  the  cool  evening  air,  the 
singing  of  a hymn  in  her  honor,  the  short  meditation 
on  some  of  her  titles  in  the  Litany,  and  then  in  con- 
clusion the  joyful  strains  of  the  “ Regina  Cceli,” — all 
this  cannot  fail  to  kindle  and  foster  in  our  hearts 
devotion  to  Mary.  If  we  always  live  up  to  our 
faith,  we  shall  be  what  the  college  has  always  as- 
pired to  make  us — representative  Catholic  men. 

After  these  exercises,  the  students  assembled  at 
the  statue  in  the  quadrangle,  while  Company  A, 
under  Captain  John  Dockry,  fired  a salute  of  three 
volleys,  according  to  custom.  The  volleys  could 
not  have  been  better.  The  whole  company  fired  as 
one  man,  and  the  report  broke  on  the  silence  of  the 
night  with  startling  uniformity. 
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Thus  were  the  May  devotions  for  1895  brought  to 
a close;  and  they  have  reached  the  standard  of 
previous  years  in  fervor  and  external  devotion,  if 
not  a higher  standard. 

Jno.  T.  Delaney,  ’97. 


LECTURE  BY  LIEUT.  ADA  MS. 


WEDNESDAY  evening,  June  12th,  Lieut. 

Adams,  5th  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  our  much 
• respected  commandant,  delivered  a lec- 
ture in  the  college  hall.  He  spoke  for  an  hour 
chiefly  on  the  formation,  administration  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  army:  and  judging  from  the  earnest 
attention  accorded  to  him,  everybody  was  delighted. 
We  obtained  a definite  knowledge  and  insight  into 
the  mechanism  of  military  organization,  and  that 
too,  from  one  who  is  so  entirely  capable  of  im- 
parting it. 

Lieut.  Adams  took  up  and  treated  exhaustively 
each  of  the  three  main  divisions  of  his  subject.  The 
regular  army  of  the  United  States  consists  of  about 
120,000  men  and  officers.  Besides,  there  are  some 
9.000,000  men  of  a military  age,  who  by  act  of 
Congress  are  liable  to  proscription  in  the  event  of 
war,  or  other  emergency.  The  regular  army  is  de- 
vided  into  twenty-five  regiments  of  infantry,  twelve 
troops  of  cavalry,  five  batteries  of  artillery  and  one 
battalion  of  engineers.  The  regiment  of  infantry  is 
divided  into  battalions,  and  these  again  into  com- 
panies, the  size  of  which  varies  from  one  hundred  in 
our  service  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  Ger- 
man. 

Further,  the  speaker  went  on  to  show  how  per- 
fectly the  army  is  governed  and  its  affairs  regulated. 
The  supreme  power  is  centred  in  the  President  : 
and  he,  acting  through  his  Secretary  of  War,  directs 
the  whole  military  force  of  the  country.  Under 
this  officer,  and  responsible  to  him,  are  the  com- 
manders of  the  various  departments.  Then  finally 
through  the  Captain  every  man  is  controlled  and 
kept  within  the  bounds  of  discipline. 

But  what  seemed  to  me  the  crowning  effort  of  the 
evening  was  the  speaker’s  masterly  and  efficient 
manner  of  treating  the  subject  of  discipline,  a sub- 
ject commonly  misunderstood  and  confounded  with 
punishment.  And  this  part  I quote  from  Lieut. 
Adams’  speech.  “ Webster  defines  discipline  as 
subjection  to  rule,  submissiveness  to  order  and 
control.  Punishment  inflicted  by  way  of  correction 
and  training.  It  is  a common  mistake  to  think  of 
discipline  only  in  this  last  sense,  as  continual  pun- 
ishment, and  that  it  is  only  by  this  means  that  the 
first  state  of  subjection  to  rule  is  ever  reached  ; that 
a man  is  well  disciplined  only  when  his  spirit  is 
broken,  and  his  obedience  is  the  result  of  fear.  This 


may  be  discipline  of  a certain  kind,  but  nothing  is 
further  from  true  discipline,  whose  prime  character- 
istics are  cheerfulness,  and  self  respect.  A soldier 
is  properly  disciplined  when  he  cheerfully  obeys 
every  proper  order  of  his  superior,  carrying  into  his 
obedience  a desire  to  carry  out  as  fully  as  possble 
the  will  and  intention  as  well  as  the  letter  of  his 
order.  Such  discipline  does  not  admit  of  discussion 
as  to  the  propriety  of  an  order,  but  is  prompt  and 
unquestioning. 

Discipline  is  a moral  condition,  and  is  the  result 
of  instruction  and  training.  It  shows  in  every 
position  in  which  a soldier  is  placed.  And  posses- 
sing it  the  presence  of  his  superior  is  not  required  to 
make  him  perform  his  duty  faithfully  and  well.  It 
is  the  crowning  virtue  of  a soldier,  and  no  soldier 
can  be  really  great  without  it.  It  is  the  basis  of  all 
moral  strength  in  an  army  : it  has  won  more  vic- 
tories than  all  other  causes  combined,  and  when 
unable  to  win  victory,  has  often  prevented  rout  and 
destruction. 

Thorough  discipline  can  only  be  obtained  through 
constant  work  and  effort  on  the  Captain’s  part,  and 
the  foundation  of  it  is  the  natural  respect  and  con- 
fidence he  must  compel  in  all  his  subordinates,  by 
his  justice  in  his  dealing  with  them,  his  interest  in 
them,  and  his  thorough  familiarity  with  his  duties 
— all  this  without  familiarity  with  his  men.  The 
good  soldeir  only  cares  to  know  of  his  commander 
that  he  is  brave,  just  and  honorable. 

When  other  methods  of  teaching  discipline  fail, 
punishment  is  resorted  to.  It  should  be  awarded 
promptly  and  impartially,  but  without  undue  harsh- 
ness. It  must  be  severe,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in 
the  soldier’s  mind,  whether  the  breach  of  discipline 
afforded  him  satisfaction  equal  to  the  pain  and 
mortification  of  the  punishment.  The  discipline 
enforced  in  this  way,  is  not  the  best  ; but  it  is  often 
necessary,  for  there  are  many  men  to  whom  no 
other  appeal  can  be  effectually  made  ; while  in 
others  a much  higher  state  of  discipline  is 
awakened  by  instruction,  rewards,  or  by  arousing 
in  them  a feeling  of  patriotism,  or  a high  sense  of 
duty. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  all  periods  of  war,  the 
moral  forces  which  effect  armies  are  great  deter- 
mining factors  of  victory  or  defeat.  Discipline  will 
establish  morale  when  genius  is  lacking,  but 
discipline  aided  by  genius  creates  an  enthusiastic 
morale  which  is  irresistible.” 

Lieut.  Adams  was  enthusiastically  applauded  by 
the  audience,  largely  composed  of  the  students  of 
the  college.  Nor  could  he  have  had  a more  ap- 
preciative audience  than  those  who  know  so  well 
his  merits  as  an  officer  on  the  parade  ground,  and 
his  eminent  qualifications  as  a gentleman. 

James  A.  Wilson,  ’97. 
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THE  ELOCUTION  CONTEST. 

“ Denique  in  iis  se  exerceant,  quae  eloquentiam  gignere  et  ab  ea 
enasci  solent.”- — Rat.  Stud. 


AMONG  the  pleasant  surprises  of  the  year, 
none  gave  a greater  insight  into  the  real 
progress  made  than  the  competition  in  ora- 
tory. In  this  age  of  push  and  progress,  especially 
when  there  are  so  many  cultured  college  graduates 
in  every  walk  of  life,  a mastery  over  speech  and 
gesture  is  one  of  the  necessary  requisites  for  the 
attainment  of  prominence  or  success.  That  a 
strong  effort  has  been  made  to  gain  ease  and  grace 
in  delivery  ; that  a clear  conception  of  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed has  been  demanded  from  the  speakers,  no 
one  who  was  present  at  the  contest  can  deny.  Suc- 
cessful as  the  event  was,  still  there  were  faults  at 
times  easily  noticeable. 

The  selections  were  very  well  chosen,  and 
showed  good  taste,  save  in  one  or  two  cases,  in 
which  the  voices  were  neither  strong  enough,  nor 
deep  enough,  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  piece. 
The  gestures  were  generally  well  and  gracefully- 
made,  still  a greater  control  over  the  movements 
of  the  hands  and  arms,  when  not  gesticulating, 
would  have  added  greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of 
some  of  the  speakers.  In  some  cases,  too,  there 
was  a little  sameness  about  the  gestures,  while  in 
others,  the  gesture  was  finished  long  before  the  ex- 
pression which  had  called  it  forth.  There  were, 
however,  very'  few  occasions  where  a wrong  gesture 
was  made,  proving  that  the  selections  were  gener- 
ally well  thought  out.  Two  or  three  of  the  con- 
testants paid  too  much  attention  to  rhyme  and 
metre,  thereby  rendering  their  delivery  painfully 
monotonous. 

One  of  the  speakers,  throughout  his  whole  re- 
cital, used  far  too  loud  a tone.  True,  the  selection 
at  times  required  great  power,  but  this  was  not 
required  at  all  times  ; and  this  excessive  loudness, 
coupled  with  want  of  modulation,  almost  spoiled 
the  effect  of  graceful  gestures,  and  otherwise  well- 
delivered  sentences.  Loud  delivery  is  an  excellent 
thing  at  times,  but  great  care  is  needed  in  determin- 
ing when  and  where  this  force  is  demanded.  An- 
other of  the  senior  speakers  selected  a piece  that 
required  many  varied  gestures  and  great  control, 
both  of  voice  and  carriage.  His  gestures  were 
frequently  jerky,  and  this,  together  with  poor  facial 
expression,  marred  one  of  the  best  recitations  of  the 
evening. 

We  do  not  presume  to  say  who  was  first  in  the 
competition,  but  we  do  say,  that  for  intelligent  con- 
ception, careful  modulation  and  enunciation,  as  well 
as  for  appropriate  and  graceful  gestures,  the  selec- 
tion, Toussaint  L’Ouverture,  deserved  the  highest 


praise.  Its  rendition  commanded  the  attention  and 
applause  of  all. 

There  remains  one  very  important  point  to  which 
we  wish  to  draw  attention,  and  for  which  we  wish 
also  to  praise  the  speakers,  and  those  who  in- 
structed them,  and  that  is,  the  marked  excellence 
of  the  enunciation.  Never  before  have  we  heard 
the  words  so  clearly  and  properly  spoken.  This  is 
a fact  worthy  of  the  greatest  praise  we  can  bestow. 
Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  contest  was  a great  success, 
and  afforded  a pleasant  evening. 

C.  J.  KANff,  ’95. 


THE  DEBATING  SOCIETY. 


ST  JOHN’S  DEBATING  SOCIETY  held  its 
first  regular  meeting  of  the  second  term  of 
1894-5  on  Feb.  17,  the  question  for  debate 
being,  Resolved:  “That  Capital  Punishment  be 
Abolished.”  Messrs.  James  Fisher  and  McCarthy 
were  the  speakers  for  the  affirmative,  Messrs.  J. 
Harding  Fisher  and  O’Shea  for  the  negative.  No 
decision  was  given  by  the  Chair.  Mr.  Boylan  read 
a criticism  of  the  debates  of  the  preceding  term. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  Feb.  24,  the  subject 
for  debate  was,  Resolved:  “That  it  is  right  for 
Street-car  Employees  to  join  in  a Strike  that 
touches  the  Well-being  and  Safety  of  the  Public.” 
The  debaters  were  Messrs.  O’Rourke  and  Mac- 
Donald on  the  affirmative,  with  Messrs.  Kane  and 
Hughes  opposing  them.  The  negative  side  re- 
ceived the  decision.  Mr.  Sinnott  read  a criticism 
of  the  adherence  to  parliamentary  usage  among 
the  members  during  the  first  term. 

On  March  3,  Messrs.  Lamb  and  Mitchell,  the 
affirmative  speakers,  received  the  decision  against 
Messrs.  Rice  and  Sinnott  in  the  debate,  Resolved: 
“ That  Latin  and  Greek  be  a sine  qua  non  con- 
dition for  the  Degree  of  A.  B.  in  our  American 
colleges.” 

The  debate  of  March  10,  at  which  the  Rev.  Fr. 
Provincial  honored  us  with  his  presence  was  an  ex- 
citing and  evenly  contested  one.  Messrs.  Burrow 
and  Dockry  for  the  affirmative,  and  Messrs.  Dele- 
hanty  and  Calkins  for  the  negative  side,  were 
the  appointed  speakers,  but  almost  every  member 
arose  to  give  his  arguments  pro  or  con  on  the  ques- 
tion, Resolved:  “That  Washington  was  a greater 
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President  than  Lincoln.”  The  Chair  decided  in 
favor  of  the  affirmative. 

The  “Justifiability  of  the  Young  Ireland  Party 
Movement  of  1848 ’’was  debated  at  the  regular 
meeting  of  March  17,  Messrs.  Doran  and  McDon- 
nell argued  for  the  affirmative,  Messrs.  Hayes  and 
Dyer  for  the  negative.  No  decision.  Mr.  Mitchell 
read  a paper  on  the  “ Irish  Cause.” 

“ Whether  or  not  Every  Human  Being  has  a 
Right  to  Some  Portion  of  our  Planet,”  was  debated 
on  March  24  and  31.  Messrs.  Jas.  Fisher  and  Boylan 
favored  the  right,  while  Messrs.  J.  Harding  Fisher 
and  Delehanty  oposed  it.  The  negative  side  re- 
ceived the  decision.  Mr.  O’Shea  read  a paper  on 
“ Socialism.” 

The  event  of  the  year  for  the  Society  was  the 
Public  Debate  held  on  April  17,  before  an  appre- 
ciative audience.  The  subject  was,  Resolved: 
“ That  the  Government  should  Own  and  Operate 
our  Railroads.”  Messrs.  O’Neil  and  McLaughlin 
on  the  affirmative,  and  Messrs.  Boylan  and  Farrell 
on  the  negative,  all  of  the  class  of  Rhetoric.  The 
debaters  made  a very  favorable  impression  by  their 
clear  and  oratorical  array  of  skillfully  chosen  and 
well  developed  arguments,  besides  showing  by  their 
comprehensive  handling  of  the  question  that  they 
were  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  issues  involved. 
The  Chair  reserved  the  decision. 

The  subject  for  debate  at  the  meeting  of  April 
21,  was,  Resolved:  “That  Municipal  Suffrage  be 
allowed  only  to  property-holders.” 

The  speakers  on  the  negative,  Messrs.  Rice  and 
Hughes  received  the  decision  over  Messrs.  Tracey 
and  McCarthy. 

Messrs.  O’Rourke  and  McDonnell’s  strong  pleas 
brought  the  decision  to  the  negative  side  at  the 
meeting  of  April  28,  on  the  question  of  “Govern- 
ment Redemption  of  Bonds  in  Gold.”  Messrs. 
Kane  and  O’Shea  were  the  defenders  of  redemption 
in  gold.  Mr.  Hughes  read  an  essay  on  “ Coinage.” 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  schol- 
astic year  of  1894-95,  held  on  May  5;  the  debate, 
open  to  the  house,  was  on  the  question,  Resolved: 
“ That  it  would  be  Advisable  for  Women  to  Vote 
in  the  United  States.  Messrs.  O’Neil,  Rice,  Lamb, 
Hughes  and  O’Rourke  spoke  in  favor  of  the  propo- 
sition, while  Messrs.  McLaughlin,  McCarthy, 
Dockry,  and  Hayes  opposed  it.  At  the  close  of 
the  debate,  on  which  no  decision  was  given,  the 
Rev.  Moderator  of  the  society,  Fr.  Quill,  S.J. , 
summed  up  the  work  of  the  year,  complimented 
the  members  on  their  progress,  and  said  further  in 


substance  that  while  it  was  with  regret  he  addressed 
them  for  the  last  time,  he  had  great  hopes  for  the 
future  of  this  society  whose  members  would  ever 
have  a warm  place  in  his  heart.  Messrs.  Dockry 
and  Hayes,  and  Messrs.  McCarthy  and  McLaugh- 
lin replied  in  a few  well-chosen  words  for  their  re- 
spective classes. 

Taking  a general  view  of  the  term's  work,  we 
cannot  but  praise  the  members  of  the  society  for 
their  unflagging  interest,  their  marked  progress, 
and  their  familiarity,  with  the  niceties  of  parliamen- 
tary usage,  as  well  as  their  successful  efforts  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times  by  close  and  studious  at- 
tention to  live  questions  of  the  day. 

Andrew  A.  L.  Boylan,  ’96. 


THE  PROSODY  CONTEST. 

THE  students  of  the  class  of  First  Grammar  had 
been  looking  forward  for  months  to  this  con- 
test, but  little  did  they  imagine  at  the  outset 
what  an  amount  of  study  and  toil  lay  concealed 
beneath  the  rules  of  Prosody,  that  seem  of  only 
passing  interest,  and  of  less  concern  to  the  ordinary 
college  Freshman. 

At  last  when  the  momentous  day  arrived,  and  we 
faced  an  examining  board  composed  of  Father 
Rector,  P'ather  Quirk,  and  Mr.  Neary,  for  the  pre- 
liminary contest,  we  began  to  realize  that  the 
winner  of  the  prize  had  no  mean  task  before  him, 
for  well  did  we  know  that  there  was  but  little  choice 
among  at  least  a dozen  of  our  best  men. 

The  battle  was  not  of  long  duration,  but  while  it 
lasted,  vowels,  long  and  short  ; consonants,  mute 
and  liquid  ; increments  and  finals  filled  the  air. 
The  clash  of  ensnaring  questions  and  the  quick  but 
laconic  replies,  were  as  spirited  as  one  could  wish. 
It  was  far  from  wearisome  to  the  aspirants  for 
academic  honors,  but  to  the  casual  spectator,  we 
must  admit,  it  may  have  been  a trifle  tiresome.  The 
end  of  the  preliminary  contest  left  six  competitors 
for  the  final  contest,  which  was  held  in  private. 

We  shall  not  say  whether  or  not  the  unsuccess- 
ful contestants  took  an  especial  interest  in  hearing 
explained  away  passages  that  had  racked  their 
brains  for  many  a weary  day;  but  we  do  say,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  exhibition  was 
one  that  any  class  might  well  be  proud  of ; and  let 
us  add,  that  the  winner  of  the  purse,  whoever  he 
may  be,  will  have  well  merited  the  congratulations 
which  undoubtedly  will  fall  to  his  lot. 

Wm.  J.  Joyce,  ’98. 
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WITH  OUR  FRIENDS. 


WE  have  seen  more  old  students  at  Fordham 
during  the  past  month  than  during  the 
rest  of  the  term  put  together.  Numbers 
of  them  were  here  for  “Richelieu”  on  Rector’s 
Day,  and  it  must  have  done  them  good  to  see  how 
ably  the  younger  generation  has  succeeded  them  on 
the  boards  at  Fordham. 

— Decoration  Day  saw  another  grand  gathering, 
when  we  had  Mr.  M.  J.  McCaffery,  ’61  ; Gen.  J.  R. 
O'Bierne,  ’69  ; Mr.  Richard  Tracy,  ’69  ; Rev. 
Father  Aylward,  ’87,  and  many  others,  especially  of 
the  recent  graduates. 

— Dr.  G.  M.  Edebohls,  with  his  wife  and  little 
boy,  came  up  to  see  us  on  the  afternoon  of  Decora- 
tion Day.  The  Doctor  met  Rev.  Father  O’Reilly, 
his  old  professor,  and  they  chatted  away  for  awhile 
about  old  times.  Then  they  went  through  Third 
Division  building  to  give  the  young  Alphonse  a 
glimpse  of  his  home  for  the  coming  September. 

—We  congratulate  our  alumnus,  J.  Fairfax  Mc- 
Faughlin,  Jr.,  ’93,  on  being  graduated  from  the 
New  York  Law  School.  He  will  have  to  pass  an- 
other examination  sometime  during  the  summer 
before  being  admitted  to  the  bar.  May  he  have  the 
success  his  industry  deserves. 

— Another  of  our  old  boys  graduates  in  law  this 
year,  Mr.  T.  Murray,  ’92,  Treasurer  of  the  Alumni 
Association.  Columbia  numbers  him  among  her 
graduates. 

— David  W.  Orpheus,  ’90,  and  his  little  boy  spent 
an  afternoon  with  us  not  long  ago,  and  watched  the 
boys  run  bases  and  bat  the  ball,  both  of  which  he 
could  do  so  well  himself  before  he  joined  the 
“benedicts.” 

— At  Troy,  June  8th,  John  A.  Ryan,  ’90,  was 
ordained  sub-deacon.  We  offer  him  our  congratu- 
lations. 

— Mr.  Gabriel  L.  Chevallier,  who  was  with  us  at 
Fordham  from  ’82  to  ’85,  paid  us  a visit,  June  9th, 
and  was  delightfully  surprised  to  find  that  he  had 
not  been  forgotten. 

— Rev.  David  A.  Merrick,  S.J.,  ’50,  has  been 
transferred  from  Boston  to  St.  Lawrence’s  Parish, 
New  York.  We  are  glad  of  the  change,  as  it  will 
give  our  Alumnus  a chance  to  visit  Alma  Mater 
now  and  then. 

— We  offer  our  congratulations  to  Michael  E.  Cor- 
bett, ’90,  whp  received  the  degree  of  L.L.  B.  at  the 
Boston  Law  University  early  in  the  month. 


— Fr.  Robert  Weir,  a former  student  of  St.  John’s, 
was  ordained  Priest  at  Troy  Seminary  June  8th. 

—We  cannot  express  how  keen  our  sorrow  was 
when  we  heard  of  the  death  of  Gen.  O’Bierne’s 
wife.  We  trust  and  pray  that  God  will  give  him 
strength  to  bear  up  under  this  great  affliction. 
“Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chastiseth.” 

— Two  of  our  graduates,  brothers,  have  been 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  with 
high  honors.  Jas.  Walsh,  A.  B.,  ’84,  A.  M.,  ’85,  and 
Jos.  Walsh,  A.  B.,  ’90,  both  received  their  de- 
gree in  medicine  at  the  above  named  university,  the 
former  bearing  off  five  prizes  in  special  competition, 
while  his  brother,  besides  winning  the  prize  of  $100 
for  the  best  paper  of  original  research  in  physi- 
ology,  ranked  fifth  for  another  prize  of  $100,  bore 
off  another  lesser  prize  and  ranked  distinguished 
for  reports  in  clinics. 

WORK  OF  OUR  ALUMNI. 


Omaha,  Neb.,  April  10th,  ’95. 
Editor  Fordham  Journal. 

My  Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  you  will  find  $1.00  for 
my  subscription.  I also  inclose  you  the  response 
to  a toast  delivered  at  a banquet  on  St.  Patrick’s. 
Day  I had  no  manuscript,  and  the  reporter  “ did  me 
up  ” rather  ridiculously.  A priest,  who  was  pres- 
ent, requested  me  to  have  the  introduction  and 
peroration  printed  correctly.  It  was  partially  re- 
printed in  the  Pilot  without  my  knowledge.  If 
you  will  make  room  for  the  two  extracts  I have 
dictated,  I will  feel  under  obligations  to  the 
JOURNAL.  Some  of  the  old  boys  may  be  glad  to 
see  it.  For  that  reason,  I would  much  prefer  to  see 
it  in  the  JOURNAL  than  in  any  other  publication. 
With  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Journal. 

Very  Truly,  T.  B.  Minahan. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Pat- 
rick : 

I take  it,  I will  not  wander  far  from  the  text  of. 
my  toast — “ The  Day  we  Celebrate  ” — if  I follow 
closely  in  the  footsteps  of  your  own  thoughts.  It 
is  as  natural  for  men  of  our  blood  to  turn  to  Ireland 
on  St.  Patrick’s  day  as  it  is  for 

“ Woodland  nooks  to  send  violets  up 
And  paint  them  blue.” 

Thoughts  linked  with  tenderest  memories  stir  the 
heart  of  the  exile  to-night,  with 

“ A feeling  of  longing  and  of  sadness 
That’s  not  akin  to  pain, 
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But  resembles  sorrow  only 
As  the  mist  resembles  rain.” 

That  was  a characteristic  thought  of  the  dying 
woman  who  asked:  “Father,  father,  will  my  soul 
pass  through  old  Ireland  on  its  way  to  the  skies  ? ” 

Something  closely  in  touch  with  this  same 
beautiful  inspiration  beckons  the  Irishman  across 
the  wave  to-night.  Scenes  fresh  from  the  long- 
gone  yesterdays — from  the  Holy  Land  of  child- 
hood— rise  through  the  mist  of  years,  a mirage  on 
life’s  desert,  to  cheat  for  a passing  moment  the  all 
too  realistic  present. 

A bit  of  landscape  touched  with  beauty  from  the 
bosom  of  Killarney;  the  Bells  of  Shandon  softly 
chiming  upon  the  waters  of  the  river  Lee;  sealed 
in  mystery,  awe-inspiring  as  the  hand  that  piled  the 
Pyramids,  the  Round  Towers  of  other  days  loom 
through 

“ The  clear,  cold  eve’s  declining;” 

fairy  haunted  streams,  and  woodlands  from  the  Gap 
of  Dunloe;  an  Irish  dawn  breaking  upon  the  hills 
of  Tara,  or  glorifying  the  historic  shores  of  the 
Shannon  and  Blackwater;  some  ruin-crowned 
headland  fronting  the  sea,  and  clothed  with  gran- 
deur from  the  brow  of  the  Giant’s  Causeway;  twi- 
light falling  in  the  vale  of  Avoca,  at  the  “ Meeting 
of  the  waters;’’  the  moonlight  sifting  through  the 
mullioned  windows,  silvering  the  broken  archways 
of  the  storied  ruins  of  Mellifont,  of  Clonmacnois  and 
of  Mucross  Abbey — those  ivy-mantled,  moulder- 
ing heaps  whose  hallowed  beauty  consecrates  the 
sod — these,  and  scenes  like  these,  does  imagination 
paint  for  us  this  evening. 

I have  always  thought,  that  Charles  Sumner  added 
a nobler  meaning  to  our  flag,  when  he  persuaded 


the  North,  to  forbear  writing  upon  the  battle 
flags,  the  victories  of  the  Rebellion.  A reunion  of 
hearts  estranged;  a reunion  of  states  dissevered;  this 
— this,  gentlemen,  was  as  white  a flower  of  civiliza- 
tion, as  was  the  freedom  of  the  slave;  the  flower 
plucked  from  the  bloody  fields  of  our  Marathons 
and  our  Leuctras,  by  the  armies  of  Grant  and  of 
Sherman,  of  McClelland  and  of  Hancock. 

Who,  more  than  the  Irishman,  should  study  the 
sublime  meaning  of  that  magic  word — Union!  Some 
one  has  said,  the  poet  is  deeper  that  his  song,  the 
sculptor  greater  than  his  marble,  the  painter 
grander  than  his  canvas.  I say  to  you  to-night, 
the  cause  of  Ireland,  of  Home  Rule  is  dearer,  holier, 
immeasurably  grander,  than  any  or  all  of  Ireland’s 
leaders.  As  a practical  result  of  the  day  we 
celebrate — as  a gathering  up  of  the  world-wide 
sentiments  of  the  day  we  celebrate,  I would  like  to 
hear  that  word  Union — Union!  I would  like  to  hear 
it  throbbing  back  to  Ireland  through  the  cable  from 
five  continents.  I would  clothe  that  word  in  the 
majesty  of  fifteen  millions  of  Irishmen  abroad;  I 
would  mail  it  in  the  indignation  of  the  whole  Irish 
race,  and  I would  hurl  it,  as  the  wrath  of  God,  into 
the  midst  of  the  professional  patriots  whose  per- 
sonal ambitions  have  closed  the  door  against  their 
country’s  liberties.  I would  like  to  see  this  word 
Union — the  word  we  Americans  wrote  upon  our 
flag  in  the  blood  of  a million  of  heroes — I would 
like  to  see  it  flash  now  with  the  lightnings  of  stern- 
est meaning;  I would  like  to  see  it  flash  in  the  eyes 
of  John  Redmond  and  of  Timothy  Healy,  until,  in 
its  holy  light,  we  saw  the  leadership  of  Ireland 
wrapt  again  in  the  mantle  of  patriotism  worthy  an 
Emmet — or  crawling  in  infamy  more  despicable 
than  that  of  a LeCaron  or  a Pigot. 


FORDHAMENSIA. 


FIRST  DIVISION  NOTES. 

WE  render  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  students 
of  Lafayette  College  for  the  very  hospit- 
able manner  in  which  they  received  and 
entertained  the  ball  team  of  Fordham. 

— The  Tennis  Club  of  St.  John’s  competed  in  a 
tournament  with  the  Bedford  Park  Tennis  Club  for 
a very  handsome  silver  cup.  The  games  were  in- 
teresting throughout,  and  though  the  Bedford  Park 
club  succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  trophy,  our  boys 
played  very  creditably  indeed. 

— Would  that  our  walks  were  more  frequent,  for 
on  a warm  Thursday  afternoon  there  is  nothing  so 
invigorating  or  so  refreshing  as  a pleasant  walk,  es- 


pecially to  Bronx  Park,  where  one  can  while  away 
a few  hours  in  peaceful  dreaming. 

— Judging  from  the  talent  displayed  at  the  elo- 
cution contest  given  Wednesday  evening,  June  5, 
Fordham  will  continue  to  send  forth  many  eloquent 
and  excellent  speakers. 

— The  Sodalists  of  First  Division  were  favored 
on  Sunday,  May  26th,  with  a very  interesting  five 
minute  sermon  by  Rev.  Fr.  Quill,  S.  J.,  Professor  of 
Rhetoric. 

— We  are  pleased  to  state  that  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  students  are  engaged  in  making  the  six  Sun- 
days in  honor  of  St.  Aloysius  a devotion  to  which  is 
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attached  innumerable  graces,  and  one  that  is  es- 
pecially helpful  to  the  students  of  St.  John’s. 

— Two  from  our  midst  have  risen  from  the  ranks 
and  have  donned  corporals’  chevrons. 

— Both  Ed.  Romadka  and  Wm.  Boyle  deserve 
the  praise  of  all  for  their  superb  fielding  in  the  La- 
fayette-Fordham  game,  at  Easton,  Pa. 

— To  the  spectator,  the  exhibition  drill  on  Deco- 
ration Day  must  have  been  very  interesting;  but  the 
drill  rendered  by  the  cadets  of  Third  Division  must 
have  proven  so  in  a special  manner,  as  they  exe- 
cuted the  various  movements  in  the  “School  of  the 
Company”  with  a snap  and  vigor  that  would  be  well 
worthy  of  those  more  skilled  in  the  same  manoeuvres. 

Chas.  W.  Sinnott,  ’96. 

SECOND  DIVISION  NOTES. 

— On  June  6th,  we  played  the  Oaklands  at 
Throgg’s  Neck.  We  were  defeated  after  an  ex- 
citing game  by  the  score  of  18  to  17,  but  this  was 
amply  compensated  for  by  the  hospitable  manner 
in  which  we  were  treated.  The  Invincibles  played 
well,  and  the  captaining  of  the  team  (in  the  ab- 
sence of  C.  Dunn)  by  Paul  Richards  is  well  worthy 
of  mention. 

— We  enjoyed  the  very  interesting  and  patriotic 
ceremonies  of  Decoration  Day  very  much,  es- 
pecially the  sham  battle  at  the  end  of  them.  The 
stirring  words  of  Gen.  O'Bierne  did  not  fail  to 
awake  in  our  breasts  a feeling  of  pride  for  our  Alma 
Mater. 

— Our  representatives  did  very  well  in  the  Elo- 
cution Contest,  and  those  who  know,  say  we  com- 
pared very  favorably  with  our  brothers  on  First. 

— Second  Division  was  well  represented  in  the 
prize  contest  in  Prosody  of  the  class  of  ’98,  and 
judging  from  the  showing  of  our  men  in  che  pre- 
liminary contest,  the  prize  seems  to  be  coming  our 
way. 

— Company  A may  well  be  proud  of  its  success 
in  the  Competetive  Drills  of  ’94  and  ’95,  but  those 
who  belong  to  it  must  remember  that  before  last 
year  Second  Division  companies  always  won  the 
colors. 

— On  June  10th,  we  kept  up  the  time-honored 
custom  of  voting  for  the  Conduct  Prize. 

— We  all  offer  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Wm. 
Stapleton,  who  was  called  home  lately  on  account 
of  his  sister’s  death. 

— Examinations  are  almost  here  now,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  all  will  not  only  pass,  but  come 
out  with  flying  colors. 

— Commencement  ! What  magic  in  the  word  ! 
It  will  be  here  soon,  and  then  goodbye  to  old  St. 
John’s.  O there  are  good  times  coming  ! 

V.  E.  Scott,  ’98. 


THIRD  DIVISION  NOTES. 

— As  the  sun  slowly  rises  on  the  26th  of  June, 
many  of  us  will  utter  a heartfelt  prayer,  for  at  last 
Commencement  Day  will  be  here.  Another  year 
has  flitted  by,  and  perhaps  for  the  last  time  we  find 
ourselves  within  the  walls  of  old  St.  John’s.  Every 
face  around  us  looks  happy,  but  perhaps  there  are 
a few  who  are  not  quite  so  happy  on  account  of 
their  examinations. 

— Marcel  Tisne,  John  Mellady,  Walter  Maher 
and  Leo  Herbert,  whom  Father  O’Reilly  had  been 
instructing  for  some  months  past,  received  their 
First  Communion  on  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi, 
June  13th,  1895. 

— The  celebration  at  the  raising  of  the  flag  on 
Decoration  Day  was  a grand  affair.  The  cadets  of 
Third  Division  took  a prominent  part  in  the  exer- 
cises. Whilst  preparation  was  being  made  for  the 
skirmish  drill,  they  entertained  the  visitors  with  an 
exhibition  drill.  They  were  greeted  again  and 
again  with  rounds  of  applause. 

— The  Tyros  defeated  the  Excelsiors,  of  Throgg’s 
Neck,  with  ease,  the  score  being  23  to  7. 

— The  work  of  extending  our  ball-field  is  still 
going  on,  the  improvement  is  quite  noticeable,  and 
we  trust  that  on  our  return  in  September  the  great 
work  will  be  completed. 

— Lieut.  Adams  has  taken  quite  a fancy  to  Third 
Division,  owing  to  the  display  we  made  on  Deco- 
ration Day,  since  then  we  have  taken  part  in  all  the 
dress  parades  on  First  Division. 

— The  competition  drill  came  off  on  Sunday,  June 
10th  The  colors  were  awarded  to  Co.  D.  Capt. 
Edmunds,  of  David’s  Island,  was  judge. 

— On  Thursday,  23d,  the  Tyros  defeated  the 
Alerts,  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College,  by  the  score 
22  to  7. 

— The  following  boys  received  first  testimonials 
for  the  month  of  May  : M.  Zuricalday,  V.  Macin- 
tosh, H.  Monk,  and  F.  Monk. 

Basil  J.  Scott,  1900. 


DAY  SCHOLARS’  NOTES. 


THE  day  scholars  of  St.  John’s  were  never 
better  conducted  than  the  present  generation. 
Month  after  month  they  all  receive  one  hun- 
dred in  conduct,  this  certainly  is  proof  enough  of 
my  assertion. 

— We  enjoyed  Rev.  Fr.  Rector’s  feast  and  are 
exceedingly  grateful  for  the  kind  invitation  offered 
us;  some  were  unavoidably  absent  on  account  of 
the  rain. 

— We  compliment  Mr.  John  Dyer,  ’96  for  voicing 
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our  greeting  to  Rev.  Fr.  Rector  in  his  well  written 
“ Tibi  Gratulamur.” 

— Mr.  Wm.  Meighan,  ’98  deserves  praise  for  his 
acting  the  role  of  Francois  in  the  last  play  given 
by  the  Dramatic  Association  on  the  Rector’s  feast. 
It  was  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage.  There  is 
one  defect  we  noticed  which  if  corrected,  will  help 
him  at  his  next  appearance,  we  refer  to  his  way  of 
walking. 

— In  the  graduating  class  we  are  ably  represented 
by  Messrs.  O’Rourke  and  Fisher.  Both  these 
gentlemen  acquitted  themselves  in  a very  creditable 
manner  at  the  last  disputation,  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that  they  will  have  all  the  success  we  wish 
them  in  the  final  examinations. 

— Lieutenant  Adams  has  our  best  wishes  in  his 
new  office.  He  has  been  exceedingly  kind  and 
lenient  towards  us  and  as  a token  of  appreciation 
and  esteem,  we  extend  to  him  our  sincerest  thanks. 

— We  cannot  close  our  notes  for  the  year  with- 
out a word  of  gratitude  and  thanks  to  our  Rev. 
Prefect,  and  to  the  Fathers,  who  have  so  earnestly 
looked  after  our  interests  during  the  past  year. 

— May  we  all  meet  again  in  the  days  of  declining 
summer  after  having  enjoyed  a pleasant  vacation 
and  fully  renewed  ourselves  for  the  coming  year. 

J.  Vincent  Harwood,  ’99. 


BATTALION  NOTES. 


NOW  that  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year  is  at 
hand,  and  examination  in  the  year’s  matter 
finished,  a backward  glance  at  the  work  of 
the  battalion  is  not  out  of  place.  Notwithstanding 
the  protestations  being  sent  to  the  governing 
boards  of  the  various  schools  and  colleges  through- 
out the  country  who  contemplate  augmenting  their 
curriculum  by  the  addition  of  a military  depart- 
ment, we  here  in  Fordham  cannot  but  recognize 
the  great  advantages  accruing  from  the  military 
training. 

* * 

Drill  began  on  September  15,  and  immediately 
after  reorganization,  the  companies  were  formed  in 
squads,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
squad  leaders,  and  drilled  in  the  “ Setting  up”  ex- 
ercises until  late  in  November,  when  a rifle  was 
assigned  to  each  man,  and  instruction  in  the 
“ Manual”  was  begun.  This  is  practically  the  be- 
ginning of  drill,  for  the  “ Setting  up”  exercises  are 
looked  upon  as  a preliminary.  From  that  time 
forth,  the  work  of  the  Cadets  was  excellent;  the 
old  cadets  improved  immediately,  and  the  new 
ones  learned  very  rapidly;  as  a result,  when  the 
weather  permitted  drill  outside,  the  companies  were 


in  good  condition  to  begin  company  and  battalion 
drill. 

* * 

To  relieve  the  monotony  of  drilling  indoors 
during  the  winter  months,  Lieutenant  Adams 
caused  the  men  to  be  instructed  in  the  bayonet  ex- 
ercise, and  in  a very  short  time  great  proficiency 
was  acquired  in  this  branch. 

* * 

Extended  order  drill  was  the  feature  of  the  out- 
door work  this  Spring.  This  is  the  first  time  the 
battalion  has  been  instructed  in  extended  order, 
and  the  Cadets  worked  very  earnestly. 

* * 

Decoration  Day,  from  a military  point  of  view, 
was  the  greatest  day  that  Fordham  has  seen  in 
many  years.  The  booming  of  the  cannon  and 
the  crack  of  the  rifles,  aroused  the  quiet  neighbor- 
hood in  a manner  which  was  never  heard  before. 

* * 

When  the  assembly  sounds  next  September, 
calling  the  Cadets  back  to  duty,  the  formation  will 
be  conducted  by  a stranger.  With  drill  on  Com- 
mencement Day,  Lieutenant  Adams  concludes  his 
duties  at  Fordham.  This  is  in  consequence  of  an 
order  recently  issued  from  the  War  Department, 
relieving  our  esteemed  commandant  of  command 
at  Fordham,  and  assigning  him  to  duty  at  the  U. 
S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  In  Lieutenant 
Adams  the  battalion  loses  a firm  friend  and  an  ex- 
cellent officer.  In  the  short  time  that  he  has  been 
in  command  here,  all  his  relations  with  the  cadets 
have  been  marked  with  justice,  firmness,  and 
reason.  His  mild  manner  of  issuing  an  order,  and 
the  attention  and  strength  with  which  he  insisted 
upon  every  detail,  won  the  esteem  of  all.  We  wish 
him  success  in  his  new  duties,  where  he  may  find 
better  soldiers  than  he  did  at  P'ordham,  but  no 
truer  friends. 

John  J.  Dockry,  ’95. 


BASE  BALL. 


LAFAYETTE,  II;  FORDHAM,  IO. 

THE  game  with  Lafayette  at  Fordham,  on  May 
1 6th,  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  games 
played  on  the  College  campus  for  many  a 
year.  Brilliant  plays  were  the  order  of  the  day.  It 
took  thirteen  innings  to  decide  the  contest,  and  at 
no  time  during  the  game  did  the  interest  lag.  Both 
teams  batted  well,  but  Lafayette  was  more  fortunate 
in  bunching  hits  when  they  were  needed. 

The  Score. 
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Hayes,  c 
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Wingerter,  s.  s.  . 
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Reilly,  3d  b.  . . . 
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Tracey,  p 
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Romadka,  1.  f. . . 
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Barry,  r.  f 
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O 

O 

Boyle,  2d  b 

.2 

2 

6 

2 

O 

Dov/nes,  c.  f. . . . 

.2 

2 

2 

O 

I 

Totals 

IO 

16*36 

22 

6 

LAFAYETTE. 

R IB  PO  A E 
Pomeroy,  c.  f.  . . .0  o 7 0 o 

Barclay,  c 2 3 7 1 1 

Walbridge,  s.  s . .0  3 2 8 0 

Rothermel,  2db..i  2 5 1 o 

Miller,  1.  f 2 2 o 1 0 

Criswell,  3d  b 3 3472 

Doremus,  r.  f . . .0  o 0 0 0 

Lyman,  istb....2  4 13  1 o 

Clarke,  p 1 1 1 1 o 

Totals 11  18  39  20  3 


* No  man  out  when  winning  run  was  scored 
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Earned  runs— Fordham,  3;  Lafayette,  4-  First  base  on  errors 
— Fordham,  2;  Lafayette,  4.  Left  on  bases — Fordham,  9;  Lafa- 
yette, 8.  First  base  on  balls — Off'Tracey,  2;  Clarke,  1.  Home 
run — Rothermel.  Three  base  hits — Wingerter,  Walbridge,  Mil- 
ler. Two  base  hits — Barry,  Barclay  (2).  Sacrifice  hits — Dore- 
mus,  Lyman.  Double  plays — Wingerter,  Boyle,  Delehanty; 
Rothermel,  Lyman.  Struck  out — By  Tracey,  4;  by  Clarke,  7. 
Wild  pitches — Clarke,  3;  Tracey,  1.  Passed  balls — Hayes.  Um- 
pire— Monahan,  ’97.  Time — 2:45. 


ST.  THOMAS’  LYCEUM,  3;  FORDHAM,  8. 

The  team  of  St.  Thomas’  Lyceum  crossed  bats 
with  the  Fordhams,  and  were  easily  defeated.  As 
the  game  did  not  begin  till  late  in  the  afternoon, 
only  five  innings  could  be  played.  The  score  : 

Fordham o 4 4 o x—  8 

St.  Thomas’ 1 2 o o o — 3 

LAFAYETTE,  7;  FORDHAM,  I. 

At  Easton,  on  June  6th,  Lafayette  again  defeated 
Fordham.  Lafayette  played  a steady  fielding  game, 
while  Fordham’s  errors  were  costly.  Several  balls 
fell  between  the  fielders  on  account  of  poor  coach- 
ing. The  score  : 


Lafayette 1 1 3 o o o o 2 o — 7 

Fordham o o o o 1 o o o o — 1 


Batteries:  Lafayette — Criswell,  p.;  Barclay,  c.  Fordham — 
Tracey,  p. ; Hayes,  c.  Struck  out— By  Tracey,  5;  by  Criswell,  8. 
Earned  runs — Lafayette,  2. 

C.  C.  N.  Y.,  3;  FORDHAM,  7. 

On  June  1 3th,  the  Fordhams  played  the  last  game 
of  the  season,  defeating  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  The  score  : 


C.  C.  N.  Y o 2 o o o o 1 — 3 

Fordham 1 4 o 1 1 o x — 7 


This  has  been  a banner  season  for  base  ball  at 
Fordham,  for  though  the  team  has  not  always  been 
successful,  yet  it  has  never  been  defeated  without  a 
hard  struggle.  It  was  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
new  members  and  many  of  these  from  the  lower 
classes,  yet  notwithstanding  this  fact  the  record  it 
has  made  is  one  that  Fordham  has  not  held  for 
many  a day. 

We  cannot  close  this  account  without  a word 
about  the  management.  Mr.  Calkins,  ’96,  the  man- 
ager of  the  team,  deserves  the  greatest  credit  for 
his  untiring  efforts  to  make  the  season  of  ’95  a most 
successful  one.  Ed.  M.  Lamb,  ’95. 


BOOK  NOTICES  AND  REVIEWS. 


THE  June  number  of  Short  Stories  contains 
one  of  Conan  Doyle’s  vigorous  and  striking 
tales  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  as  told  by  a 
garrulous  old  French  soldier.  There  is  also 
a careful  study  of  a New  York  sweat-shop,  by 
Abraham  Cahan.  . J.  H.  Gibbons,  a naval  officer, 
contributes  a pretty  legend  of  Samoa  called  “The 
Birth  of  the  Cocoanut.”  Translations  from  the 
French  and  German  add  much  to  the  interest  of  this 
number  of  Short  Stories,  noteworthy  among  them 
being  an  amusing  version  of  an  Arabian  tale  from 
the  German  of  Wilhelm  Hauff. 

The  March  number  of  the  “ Records  of  the 
American  Catholic  Historical  Society,”  published 
quarterly  at  Philadelphia,  contains  two  interesting 
papers — “Diurnal  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  England, 
First  Bishop  of  Charleston,”  and  “John  and  Eliza- 
beth Tatham.”  This  latter  paper  gives  much  in- 
teresting information  about  the  American  Catholics 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  Cosmopolitan  for  June  is  filled  with  beautiful 
pictures.  We  read,  with  increased  interest,  the 
continuation  of  the  article  on  “The  Pleasant  Occu- 
pation of  Tending  Bees.”  The  poem,  “Unanswered 
Prayers,”  by  Ella  W.  Wilcox,  is  much  to  our 
liking. 

Current  Literature  is  always  interesting,  but  the 
June  number  is  especially  so.  We  were  delighted 
to  come  across  the  name  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Tabb  in 
the  “General  Gossip  of  Authors  and  Writers,” 
especially  as  an  appreciative  estimate  of  his  work 
accompanied  it.  His  poems  have  always  appealed 
to  us. 

Werner  s Magazine  for  June  is  filled  with  ex- 
cellent matter.  “How  to  Express  Thought  and 
Feeling”  is  a well  written  paper,  and  if  the  succeed- 
ing “talks”  are  half  as  interesting  as  this  first  one, 
the  advent  of  Werner's  will  be  doubly  delightful. 
Among  the  readings  in  this  number  we  were  much 
taken  by  the  one  entitled  “At  Confession.”  The 
“News  and  Comments”  column  contains  many  in- 
teresting facts  about  well-known  singers  and 
readers. 


J.  W.  HUHNA, 

1022  Tremont  Ave. 


eSPViatSOTH®. 

Celebrated  HATS, 


Ladies’  Round  Hats  and  Bonnets, 


AND 

THE  DUNLAP  SILK  UMBRELLA 


178  and  180  Fifth  Avenue,  between  22d  and  23d  Sts.,  and 
181  Broadway,  near  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 
Palmer  House,  Chicago.  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Gold  Medal  Awarded,  Paris  Exposition,  1889. 

AGENCIES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 


JOHN  HAFFEN.  MATHIAS  HAFFEN,  Jr. 

J.  & M.  HAFFEN, 

gage*  gee*  §wwew 

152nd  STREET. 

Between  Third  and  Courtland  A\enue, 

MORRISANIA,  N.  Y.  CITY. 

C.  H.  RUETE, 

SCENIC  ARTIST, 

378  ST.  PAULS  AVE., 

JERSEY  CITY,  X.  .J. 


SOLE  AGENT  FOR 

American  Biscuit 
and.  Mfg.  Co. 


Russell  & Erwin  Manufactuirng  Co., 

43, 45  & 47  Chambers  Street,  New  York, 

New  Britain,  Conn.  Philadelphia.  Baltimore.  London. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Artistic  Hardware  for  Residences  and  Public  Buildings, 

A.  DACENAE3, 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL  CONFECTIONERY, 

Bon  Bons  and  Fancy  Candies  a Specialty. 

IZ7Q  Ttiird  Hus., 

NEW  YORK. 

F.  D.  Herbermann.  A.  J.  Herbermann. 

C.  Herbermann’s  Sons, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

314  Washington  3£r@@f, 

NEW  YORK. 

KELLY  & POWER, 

Commission  Dealers  in  Fruit  & Produce, 

No.  141  West  Street , New  York. 

M.  KELLY.  Telephone  Call,  J,  J.  POWER. 

231  Washington  St.  4016  Cortlandt  St. 


BRUEN  BROS.  & RITCHEY, 

WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS, 

Importers  of  Drugs  and  Druggists’  Sundries, 

Manufacturers  of 

PHARMACEUTICAL  PREPARATIOS, 

No.  214.  Fulton  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


JAMES  OLWELL  & CO., 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS, 

No.  181  WF4T  STREET, 

James  Olwell. 

JOSFFH  F Carrigan.  NEW  YORK. 

Marcus  j.  McLoughlin. 


JOHN  WOODS, 

Dealer  in  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry, 

89  and  90  WASHINGTON  MARKET, 

NEW  YORK 


Fulton  Street  Side. 


Rev.  SUPERIORS 

Of  Religious,  Educational  and,  Cliari- 
taoie  Institutions, 

Desiring  to  purchase  Groceries  and  General 
Supplies  at 

STRICTLY  WHOLESALE  RATES, 

CAN  DO  SO  

By  addressing 

WILLIAM  II.  KEATING, 

Salesman,  with 

AUSTIN,  NICHOLS  & GO., 

Importers,  Wholesale  Grocers,  and  Commission  Merchants 

NEW  YORK. 

HENRY  HEIDE, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

FINE  CONFECTIONERY, 

14  & 16  Harrison  St.  and  179  Franklin  St.,  N.  Y. 

Institutions  will  find  this  a good  place  to  purchase  their  sweets.  Reference : ST. 
JOHN’S  COLLEGE. 


J.  CURLEY  «fc  BROTHER, 

FINE  CUTLERY, 

6 WARREN  STREET. 


St.  Joseph's  Institute, 

For  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes, 
— Fordham,  N.  Y.  City. — 

Artirnunifn  "'a  Tb?  TSUn)?d  on  th,e  First  Monday  in  September. 
Articulation  and  Lid  Reading  taught-  For  further  Darticulars  address 

M.  LAURENT,  Principal. 


NOLEN  & SHUTE, 

Dealers  in  Tropical  Fruit, 


Commission  Merchants  in  Domestic  Fruit  and  Produce. 
227  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


Dr.  H.  H.  Sisson, 

64  West  49th  Street. 

Dentist  to  St.  John’s  College. 


QEOJVJURPHY1 


MANUFACTURER  & DEALER 

Photographic  Sopds. 


Six  doors  W.  of  B’way.  57  East  9th  St.,  N.  Y. 


ARMOUR  & CO., 

MUTTON,  HOGS,  PROVISIONS,  PIGS  FEET, 
SAUSAGES,  Etc. 


Foot  of  East  128th  St., 

MEW  YORK. 


A.  CROCAN,  Manager.  Telephone,  252  Harlem. 


Buy  reliable  goods  direct  from 
the  manufacturers  and  save  all 
middle  profits. 

John  & James  Dobson, 

2 E.  14th  St.,  cor.  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Special  Prices  to  Catholic  Churches  and  Institutions. 


S.  STINER  & CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer 


OYSTERS  AND  CLAMS, 

Pickled  or  Plain, 

357,  358  and  359  Washington  Fisli  Market, 
NEW  YORK. 


MORAN  BOTTLING  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  BOTTLERS  OF 

CABONATED  BEVERAGES, 

119  EAST  124th  STREET. 
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THE  FIFTIETH  ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT  OF  ST.  JOHN’S. 


FULL  many  a fairer  day  has  been  welcomed  by 
the  massive  pile  of  old  St.  John’s,  than  was 
the  early  morn  of  June  26th,  1895.  The 
awful  prospect  of  a rainy  Commencement  Day  cast 
gloom  over  all  the  students,  and  fervently  indeed 
was  the  “ Magnificat  ” sung  during  the  Mass  to 
obtain  a sunny  day. 

Without  doubt  our  prayers  were  answered,  for 
towards  noon  the  glorious  sun  shone  forth,  caress- 
ing with  its  dazzling  rays  the  stately  buildings,  and 
shedding  light  and  gladness  everywhere,  until 
it  admirably  fulfilled  its  part  in  making  one  of  the 
most  important  days  Fordham  has  yet  witnessed, 
also  one  of  the  pleasantest,  happiest  and  most 
thoroughly  satisfactory. 

For  in  an  especial  manner  was  this  day  to  be  ob- 
served. It  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  that  much 
to  be  remembered  day  when  St.  John’s  College, 
then  truly  an  infant  in  comparison  with  those  other 
already  venerable  seats  of  learning,  gave  her  first 
graduates  those  newly  acquired  degrees,  that  would 
give  them  as  high  a standing  in  the  world,  as  was 
ever  accorded  to  graduates  of  any  of  the  older  and 
far  more  extensively  known  colleges. 

Very  fittingly  then  did  the  faculty,  the  students 
and  the  friends  of  both  combine  in  perfecting  the 
demonstrations  undertaken  in  honor  of  such  an 
event.  Never  was  there  a better  drill,  never  was 
there  such  eloquence,  never  was  there  a concourse 
of  admiring  and  encouraging  supporters  more 
numerous  and  more  pronounced  in  their  apprecia- 
tion of  our  Alina  Mater  s talent.  In  fact  every  one 
seemed  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  and 
there  were  many  who,  after  witnessing  the  exciting 
scenes  of  the  afternoon,  expressed  themselves  as 
delighted  and  surprised  at  the  wonderful  strides  to 
the  fore  taken  by  Fordham  during  the  past  few 
years. 

In  the  coolest  spot  on  the  grounds  under  the 
leafy  shade  of  the  old  Second  Division  Elms,  deco- 
rated with  waving  flags  and  streaming  bunting,  was 
the  immense  and  well  known  canvas  tent.  Stretch- 
ing before  it  were  the  two  Division  fields,  where- 
on those  who  were  to  receive  their  degrees  had 
often  won  glory  in  their  games,  and  which  were 
now  dotted  by  groups  of  students  with  their  friends 


and  relatives  who  thronged  in  great  numbers  to  the 
fiftieth  Commencement. 

Of  our  guests  of  course  the  most  conspicuous 
was  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  New  York,  who 
though  he  had  attended  many  such  exercises  at 
St.  John’s,  yet  never  seemed  to  feel  so  completely 
at  home  as  he  did  on  this  occasion.  He  had  come 
to  Fordham  the  evening  before.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing he  had  celebrated  Mass  for  the  students  in  the 
College  chapel.  At  the  end  of  Mass,  in  accordance 
with  the  time-honored  Fordham  custom  whenever 
the  weather  is  threatening,  and  the  boys  would 
have  it  fair,  that  glorious  hymn,  the  “Magnificat” 
was  sung  by  the  students.  It  is  inspiring  to  hear 
the  Fordham  boys  sing  at  any  time,  but  to  hear 
them  sing  the  “ Magnificat,”  and  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, to  feel  the  soul  of  every  one  of  the  two  hun- 
dred boys  thrilling  through  those  beautiful  words, 
was  ravishingly,  heavenly.  The  Archbishop  con- 
fessed after  his  thanksgiving  that  he  had  never  heard 
anything  so  touching.  His  Grace  spent  the  rest  of 
the  morning  in  wandering  leisurely  about  the  Col- 
lege grounds,  and  after  the  exercises  in  the  after- 
noon he  was  nigh  the  last  to  leave. 

Many  priests  and  distinguished  laymen  lent  their 
presence  to  the  exercises.  Among  whom  were  : 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Farley,  LL.  D.,  ’91;  Rev.  Henry 

A.  Brann,  D.  D.,  ’57;  Rev.  Dean  McNulty,  ’53;  Rev. 
Joseph  F.  Mooney,  V.  G.,  ’67;  Rev.  Jas.  Lawless, 
’85  ; Rev.  Jas.  Keane,  ’90;  Rev.  Jos.  Galligan;  Rev. 
J.  J.  Dougherty,  ’63.  Lawyer  Francis  V.  S.  Oliver, 
’60;  Mr.  J.  O’Neil,  ’49,  the  oldest  living  graduate 
but  one  ; Dr.  T.  Dunn,  ’84  ; Dr.  J.  Butler,  ’84  ; Dr. 
J.  Kerrigan,  ’88  ; Mr.  William  Ferguson,  ’94  ; Mr. 
Jos.  A.  McCreery,  ’69;  Mr.  Jas.  E.  Russell,  ’86;  Dr. 
Chas.  Wingerter,  ’87  ; Mr.  Jos.  J.  Marrin,  ’69  ; Mr. 
Michael  Corbett,  ’92;  Judge  Fitzgerald;  Mr.  James 

B.  Smith  and  a host  of  others  whose  names  we 
could  not  get. 

The  address  to  the  graduates,  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  Jas.  S.  Lynch,  ’67,  will  be  found  elsewhere  in 
this  number.  All  we  need  say  of  it  here  is  that  the 
sincerity,  eloquence  and  evident  affection  for  his 
Alma  Mater  manifested  by  Fr.  Lynch  during  the 
course  of  his  address  were  relished  by  all.  For  the 
graduates  themselves  J.  Harding  Fisher  proved 
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to  be  an  excellent  Valedictorian.  John  Dockry  in 
his  address  cannot  be  praised  too  highly.  His 
qualities  as  a speaker,  which  had  been  more  than 
once  a source  of  honor  to  him  during  his  course, 
lost  nothing  in  his  last  farewell  address.  Edward 
M.  Lamb,  another  speaker,  also  passed  from  the 
curriculum  with  the  success  that  had  marked  him 
as  he  passed  through  it;  while  the  Ode,  written  and 
delivered  by  Edward  M.  Hayes,  caused  more  than 
one  to  wonder  at  his  mastery  of  verse. 

After  the  distribution  of  medals  and  prizes,  His 
Grace  spoke  briefly  but  touchingly  to  the  outgoing 
students.  He  congratulated  them  on  their  success, 
he  warned  them  of  the  storms  which  they  were  to 
encounter,  and  he  urged  them  to  be  steadfast  Christ- 
ians. As  soon  as  he  had  finished  there  was  a ringing 
cheer  from  the  Class  of  ’95,  and  then  amid  hand- 
shaking, hurrying,  crowds,  the  Alumni  adjourned 
to  the  dining  hall,  where  the  newly  elected  mem- 
bers were  formally  and  heartily  received.  Event- 
ually they  too  hurried  homeward  and  left  the  scenes 
of  many  a happy  day,  mayhap,  though  we  sincerely 
trust  otherwise,  for  many  a long  day. 

F.  O’Neill,  ’96. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  GRADUATES. 


Most  Rev.  Archbishop,  Rt.  Rev.  V.  Rev.  and 
Rev.  Brethren  of  the  Clergy,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  My  Dear  Young  Friends  of 
the  Graduating  Class  : 

Extremes  meet.  Sorrow  is  akin  to  joy.  Smiles 
and  tears  are  not  so  far  apart.  Grief  is  sometimes 
so  intense  that  laughter  alone  is  able  to  ease  the 
aching  heart,  and  joy  is  sometimes  so  overpowering 
as  to  bubble  up  and  effervesce  in  very  tears. 

We  laugh  until  we  cry.  We  weep  with  very  joy. 
And  so  the  Angels  of  Hope  and  Fear  seem  to 
play  with  your  thoughts  on  a day  like  this,  touch- 
ing them  with  their  magic  wands  as  they  well  up 
and  crowd  upon  your  minds,  now  making  your 
hearts  beat  high  with  joy  as  the  vista  of  coming 
triumphs  flashes  across  your  vision,  now  filling  you 
with  gruesome  dread  as  the  picture  dissolves  and 
fades  away,  and  a cloud  rises  like  a pall,  casting  its 
darkening  shadow  over  your  path.  Mine  is  not  the 
task  to  interpret  these  conflicting  thoughts.  No,  I 
come  simply  with  the  heart  of  an  old  graduate  to 
welcome  you  as  you  take  your  place  in  our  ranks. 
Shall  I call  you  students  longer,  or  shall  I address 
you  as  graduates  ? Do  you  realize  the  transition 
which  is  about  to  take  place  ? Or  are  you  saying 
with  the  poet : . 


“We  were  two  lads 

That  thought  there  was  no  more  behind. 

But  such  a day  to-morrow  as  to-day, 

And  to  be  boy  eternal.” 

— Shakespeare. 

And  yet,  like  the  fleeting  moment  which,  when  we 
strive  to  grasp  it,  is  buried  in  the  past  ; so  while  I 
now  speak  to  you  and  call  you  students,  your 
student  life  is  ended. 

But  why  should  I speak  at  all  ? There  is  a silence 
more  eloquent  than  speech — there  are  echoes  of 
dying  sounds  reverberating  through  the  halls  of 
Memory  that  are  sweeter  than  any  living  tones  that 
fall,  in  all  their  fullness,  upon  the  ear — there  are 
words  once  uttered  by  masters  that,  like  the  refrain 
of  some  familiar  song,  seem  to  live  on  long  after 
those  masters’  lips  are  closed,  and  new  notes  struck 
by  feebler  voices  only  change  the  harmony  into 
discord. 

There  is  something  so  exceptional  about  your 
Commencement  that  I would  fain  say  much,  and 
yet  I am  tempted  to  be  silent  or  speak  with  the 
tongues  of  the  past.  You  mark  the  dividing  line  in 
a century — you  stand  midway  in  the  history  of  a 
hundred  years.  This  is  the  Fiftieth  Commencement 
of  our  Alma  Mater.  For  fifty  years  she  has  plucked 
her  ripening  fruit  from  this  garden  of  the  mind  ; and 
from  this  gateway  of  Science,  class  after  class  have 
gone  forth  into  the  outer  world  beyond — for  fifty 
years  she  has  bidden  those  youthful  bands  rest  a 
moment  ere  they  passed  her  portals,  and  just  as 
they  paused  to  take  a last,  long,  lingering  look  at 
the  training  school  which  they  were  about  to  leave 
forever,  she  placed  in  their  hands  the  compass  which 
was  to  be  their  guide,  and  she  called  in  from  the 
busy  sea  of  life  pilots  who  would  speak  to  them  in 
parting  admonition,  warning  them  of  the  rocks  and 
shoals  and  shallows  that  their  little  barks  might 
not  be  shipwrecked  as  they  ventured  out  into  the 
angry  seas  of  the  world. 

Where  are  those  words  of  wisdom  that  fell  from 
lips  that  guarded  knowledge  during  this  half  cen- 
tury that  has  just  flown  ? Are  they  dead  ? Have 
they  fulfilled  their  mission  and  passed  away  for- 
ever ? Ah  ! no  ; words,  like  the  soul,  are  immortal 
and  can  never  die. 

“ Every  word  has  its  own  spirit — 

True  or  false — it  never  dies  ; 

Every  word  that  man  has  uttered, 

Echoes  in  God’s  skies.” 

— Adelaide  Proctor. 

Oh,  Fancy,  wing  thy  flight,  catch  those  messengers 
of  light  as  they  glide  through  space,  bring  them  to 
my  lips  to-day,  that  I may  give  this  heritage  of 
golden  counsel  to  this  privileged  band  who  enjoy 
the  unique  distinction  of  golden  graduation. 

What,  then,  is  the  word  so  often  spoken  to  those 
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who  have  gone  before  you  that  I would  speak  again 
as  you  follow  in  their  footsteps,  closing  the  ranks  of 
half  a century  ? Methinks  I hear  that  golden  mes- 
sage floating  adown  the  passing  years  and  echoing 
above  our  heads  to-day.  Hark  ! Listen  to  its 
import  uttered  on  earth,  ’tis  surely  born  of  Heaven, 
“God’s  purpose  in  our  lives.” 

Ah  ! pregnant  words,  so  full  of  mystic  meaning. 

My  dear  young  friends,  as  I look  into  your  faces, 
flushed  with  youth  and  energy,  all  aglow  with  hope 
and  enthusiasm,  panting  for  the  moment  when  you 
will  be  able  to  call  into  play  those  intellectual  and 
moral  forces  that  you  have  so  carefully  prepared  in 
this  laboratory  of  the  mind  and  heart,  I am  con- 
vinced that  you  are  not  purposeless.  No,  you  have 
plans  and  projects  and  purposes — you  have  aims 
and  ends  and  objects — you  have  ideals  formed  in 
the  quiet  hours  of  study — you  are  dreaming  dreams 
now  that  one  day  you  hope  to  be  realities.  It  may 
be  that  wealth  and  affluence  have  already  won  your 
affections,  and  that  sobriety,  industry,  self-denial 
and  perseverance  are  the  rungs  in  the  ladder  by 
which  you  expect  to  climb  to  Fortune’s  heights. 
It  may  be  that  pleasures  of  the  world  attract  you 
and  you  long  to  sip  at  its  bubbling  fountains  and 
bathe  in  its  sparkling  waters. 

Ambition  may  be  the  star  that  leads  you  on  to 
honor  and  glory  and  fame  ; or  it  may  be  your 
motives  are  higher  and  purer,  as  philanthropists, 
you  would  regenerate  society,  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind  and  lessen  the  evils  of  the  world  ; 
or  in  the  halls  of  legislation  you  would  champion 
the  people’s  rights  and  plead  for  the  masses  against 
the  classes  ; or,  rising  still  higher,  you  would  stand 
in  the  ministry  of  Christ,  a mediator  between  God 
and  man,  snatching  from  Satan’s  clutches  the  souls 
that,  as  in  a vise,  he  holds  so  tightly  in  his  grasp. 

Ah  ! interesting  indeed  would  be  the  study  if  I 
could  sound  the  depths  of  your  souls  and  read  the 
thoughts  that  there  lie  hidden,  the  hopes  that  there 
are  planted.  Alas  ! my  dear  young  friends,  cruel 
experience  will  too  soon  teach  you  how  delusive 
are  these  pictures  of  your  college  fancy. 

Worldly  possessions  will  soon  lose  their  charm— 
as  you  quaff  the  cup  of  pleasure,  it  will  be  dashed 
from  your  lips — as  you  grasp  worldly  honors,  you 
will  feel  their  emptiness  ; envy  and  jealousy  will 
belittle  your  best  efforts  for  the  public  weal,  and 
even  your  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls  will  often- 
times prove  fruitless  and  disappointing — the  idols 
that  you  worship  will  be  shattered  at  your  feet ; the 
loved  ones  that  seemed  a part  of  your  existence  will 
be  snatched  from  you  without  warning — the  friends 
whom  you  trust  will  betray  you  ; the  mask  will  fall 
and  Hypocrisy  will  be  found  veiled  under  the  cloak 
of  Sincerity — the  castles  which  you  have  built  along 


the  river  of  time  will  disappear  like  the  mirage  of 
the  ocean  as  you  draw  near,  and  your  brightest 
dreams  will  vanish  with  a rude  awakening. 

< 1 Oh  ! ever  thus  from  childhood’s  hour, 

I’ve  seen  my  fondest  hopes  decay, 

I never  loved  a tree  of  flower 
But  ’twas  the  first  to  fade  away.” 

— Moore. 

Even  as  the  elements  so  often  put  to  naught  the 
wisest  calculations  of  man,  so  too  the  dispensations 
of  Providence  shiver  into  pieces  the  fragile  struc- 
tures that  Fancy  builds  along  the  avenue  of  the 
future.  Upon  happenings  entirely  outside  of  our 
control  depends  the  accomplishment  of  our  pur- 
poses in  life — and  these  happenings  are  written  in  a 
book  which  mortals  may  not  read. 

“ Foreknowledge  only  is  enjoyed  by  Heaven, 

And  for  his  peace  of  mind  to  man  forbidden, 

Wretched  were  life  if  he  foreknew  his  doom. 

Even  joys  foreseen  give  pleasing  hope  no  room, 

And  griefs  assured  are  felt  before  they  come.” 

— Dry  den. 

But  there  is  another  Being  who  lays  claim  to 
your  lives  and  demands  them  as  His  lawful  posses- 
sion. And  so,  even  as  there  are  two  passions — joy 
and  grief — struggling  for  the  possession  of  your 
soul  on  this  day ; so  are  there  two  forces  striving 
for  the  life-work  which  begins  from  this  moment. 

Tell  me,  is  it  not  true  that  you  feel  in  some  way, 
that  your  lives  belong  to  yourselves — that  free  will 
has  made  them  yours  ; and  yet  there  is  a something 
within  you  which  tells  you  that  they  are  not  yours 
— that  they  belong  to  God,  and  that  God  has  a pur- 
pose in  those  lives.  Whose  then,  shall  the  victory 
be  ? Whose  purpose  shall  be  carried  out  in  your 
lives — God’s  or  yours  ? or  rather  shall  God’s  purpose 
be  yours  ? God  is  an  All-Wise  Being,  and  in  all 
His  works  He  must  needs  have  some  end  in  view 
worthy  of  Himself.  The  mighty  orb  of  day  that 
images  Plis  majesty,  the  shining  lamps  which  He 
has  hung  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Heavens,  the 
beauties  of  nature  around  us — all  have  some  pur- 
pose in  the  mind  of  the  Creator.  The  tiniest  insect 
that  crawls  upon  the  earth  is  not  without  its  use  in 
the  world. 

“For  naught  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live, 

But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give.” 

— Shakespeare. 

Surely  then  the  Creator  must  have  a purpose  in  the 
creation  of  man — the  masterpiece  of  His  omnipo- 
tence, the  noblest  work  of  God. 

Yes,  whether  we  look  upon  men  aggregated  as 
peoples,  or  isolated  as  individuals,  God  is  ever  using 
them  for  His  own  ends  in  carrying  out  His  divine 
plans.  What  is  the  key  to  the  labyrinth  of  history 
but  the  divine  hand  working  out  His  purpose  in  the 
lives  of  nations  ? 
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Look  at  Cyrus,  with  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
laid  in  his  lap,  simply  for  the  service  which  the 
Persian  power  was  to  render  in  carrying  out  the 
designs  of  the  Almighty  and  liberating  the  chosen 
people  of  God  from  Babylonian  captivity.  See  the 
city  of  Romulus  seated  on  her  seven  hills — the  mis- 
tress of  the  world,  bearing  in  her  bosom  the  vast 
treasures  of  the  mighty  empires  that  lay  prostrate 
at  her  feet — explain,  if  you  can,  in  any  other  way 
this  unprecedented  phenomenon  of  the  rise  and 
career  of  a single  city,  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
dominion  of  the  world.  It  was  simply  God's  pur- 
pose that  Pagan  Rome  should  be  the  pioneer  of  the 
way  for  His  Holy  Church,  which  was  to  be  the 
teacher  of  the  nations. 

Oh,  what  a new  dignity  this  thought  lends  to 
your  classical  studies.  No  wonder  that  the  Church 
of  Christ  has  so  tenaciously  persisted  in  not  allow- 
ing these  literary  treasures,  under  any  pretext,  to 
be  taken  from  the  hands  of  her  youth.  You  read  in 
them  no  longer  the  records  of  an  empire,  venerable 
with  the  lapse  of  years,  yet  fetid  with  corruption 
and  covered  with  the  leprosy  of  iniquity — but  you 
study  the  mind  and  thought  and  language  of  that 
nation,  which  in  the  designs  of  Providence  was  to 
take  so  prominent  a part  in  the  completion  of  the 
great  scheme  of  Redemption. 

And  as  it  is  with  nations,  so  it  is  with  individuals  : 
Each  child  of  Adam  is  the  object  of  God’s  special 
predilection — each  was  chosen  from  eternity  out  of 
possible  millions — each  has  its  appointed  work — its 
special  mission  in  the  world.  And  even  as  in  nature, 
no  two  things  are  exactly  alike,  so  no  two  men  are 
precisely  the  same.  Each  has  his  own  individual- 
ity— his  own  idiosyncrasy — his  own  purpose  in  life. 
Different  talents,  different  tastes  and  dispositions, 
different  capacities,  different  characteristics  ; so 
different  are  the  designs  of  God  upon  each  indi- 
vidual soul,  but  each  is  a treasure  in  the  eyes  of 
God  beyond  all  compare.  Oh,  what  shall  we  place 
in  the  divine  scales  to  balance  a human  life  ? 

“ I wonder  did  you  ever  count 
The  value  of  one  human  fate, 

Or  suin  the  infinite  amount 
Of  one  heart’s  treasure,  and  the  weight 
Of  life’s  one  venture  and  the  whole 
Concentrate  purpose  of  a soul  ? ” 

— Adelaide  Proctor. 

Now,  if  God  has  a purpose  in  our  lives,  that  life 
must  be  the  most  perfect  in  which  that  purpose  is 
most  completely  worked  out.  And  yet  that  pur- 
pose is  hidden  from  us — the  canvas  on  which  is 
painted  our  lifework  as  God  would  have  it,  is  only 
gradually  rolled  out.  Even  the  greatest  Saints 
have  failed  to  discover  in  life,  exactly  what  God 
wished  them  to  do.  In  His  hidden  designs,  He 


often  allowed  them  to  ambition  things  entirely  out- 
side of  His  divine  purpose. 

A St.  Francis  Xavier  dying  on  his  lonely  island, 
looks  with  yearning  eyes  on  that  kingdom,  which 
he  thought  he  was  to  bring  to  Christ.  A St.  Theresa 
pants  for  martyrdom  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  and  God 
is  silently  preparing  her  soul,  to  be  the  model  and 
teacher  of  the  interior  life.  A St.  Stanislas  is  dream- 
ing in  his  novitiate  of  the  spoils  which  he  is  one  day 
to  bring  to  his  Divine  Captain,  but  in  the  mind  of 
God,  he  is  to  be  simply  the  pattern  upon  which  are 
to  be  formed  the  future  soldiers  in  the  army  of  the 
great  General  of  Loyola,  but  he  is  never  to  enter 
the  active  service  himself. 

God  does  not  measure  lives  by  years. 

“ That  life  is  long  which 
Answers  life’s  great  end.” 

— Young's  Night  Thoughts. 

And  so  God’s  purpose  in  our  lives  is  often  times 
concealed  from  us  until  death,  and  only  in  eternity 
is  the  mystery  revealed. 

“ God's  plans  like  lilies  pure  and  white  unfold, 

We  must  not  tear  the  close-shut  leaves  apart — 

Time  will  reveal  the  calyxes  of  gold.” 

We  are  children  in  the  family  of  our  Heavenly 
Father — we  are  operatives  in  the  workshop  of  the 
Divine  Master.  And  even  as  in  some  of  our  large 
penal  institutions,  prisoners  are  classified  and  taught 
different  portions  of  some  useful  industry,  without 
ever  learning  the  trade  in  its  entirety,  so  Providence 
often  makes  use  of  an  aggregate  of  individual  forces 
united  only  in  the  Divine  mind  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  His  grandest  works. 

Look  at  that  little  black  grain,  ten  thousand  of 
which  you  might  hold  in  the  hollow  of  your  hand — 
in  time  a forest  of  gigantic  pines  will  rise  out  of  that 
little  seed.  The  light  strikes  the  retina  of  the  eye, 
and  nature  places  there  a refractor  to  catch  the  rays 
and  bend  them  to  a focus,  and  lo,  an  image  of 
beauty  is  formed  on  the  visual  organ,  and  months 
of  patient  labor  may  be  necessary  to  reproduce  that 
picture,  painted  in  an  instant  by  better  than  artist’s 
brush.  The  architect  models  in  the  studio  of  his 
imagination,  the  conception  of  his  mighty  brain. 

See  that  grand  Basilica,  those  massive  columns, 
those  vaulted  ceilings,  those  groined  arches,  those 
storied  windows,  those  masterpieces  of  art,  looking 
down  upon  us  in  all  their  life-like  vividness — see 
that  perfect  blending  of  light  and  shade — of  tint  and 
color,  that  symmetry  of  proportion,  the  harmony  of 
all  its  parts — it  is  but  a creation  of  fancy,  but  a 
thousand  busy  hands  will  soon  be  set  to  work,  and 
fairy-like  that  temple  will  rise — no  longer  a possi- 
ble entity,  but  a thing  of  grace  and  beauty  and  life. 
And  as  the  work  progresses,  men  in  their  short- 
sightedness, will  criticise  its  various  details,  and 
only  when  the  finishing  touch  has  been  given,  will 
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they  confess  their  ignorance  as  standing  in  wonder- 
ing awe,  they  see  the  purpose  of  the  Master’s  mind 
at  last  revealed. 

And  so  too  with  the  Divine  Architect, 

“ Purblind  man,  sees  but  a part  of  the  chain, 
the  nearest  links, 

His  eyes  not  carrying  to  that  equal  beam 

That  poises  all  above.” 

— Dry  den  and  Lee. 

But,  my  dear  young  friends,  we  need  not  know 
God’s  plans  for  the  morrow — enough  that  we  know 
His  will  for  to-day. 

“ Keep  thou  my  feet, 

I do  not  ask  to  see  the  distant  way — 

One  step’s  enough  for  me.” 

— Newman. 

Look  at  that  traveler,  see  with  what  confidence 
he  places  himself  in  the  hands  of  his  trusty  guide — 
through  mountain  glade,  and  forest  glen  —through 
trackless  woods,  and  devious  ways — over  arid  plain, 
and  swollen  stream  ; he  presses  on  as  in  the  mazes 
of  a labyrinth,  yet  he  never  falters,  for  he  knows 
that  the  hand  that  guides  him,  will  bring  him  safely 
at  last  to  the  promised  goal. 

And  so,  my  dear  young  friends,  let  Providence 
take  you  by  the  hand  and  lead  you  whithersoever 
He  wills,  because  His  wisdom  to  the  end  can  see, 
and  one  day  the  secret  will  be  revealed,  and  we 
shall  clearly  see  how  all  God’s  plans  were  right. 

“All  is  best,  though  we  often  doubt, 

What  the  unsearchable  dispose 
Of  highest  wisdom  brings  about, 

And  ever  best  found  in  the  close.” 

— Milton. 

But  how  can  this  be  done  ? Is  there  perhaps 
some  mouth-piece  through  which  God  discloses  to 
us  His  hidden  designs — some  secret  guide  to  keep 
us  in  the  path  marked  out  for  us  in  the  fulfilment  of 
our  destiny  ? 

Yes,  conscience  is  the  silent  interpreter  of  God’s 
plans,  as  far  as  we  are  permitted  to  know  them — 
conscience. is  the  inward  tormentor  that  pricks  us 
with  its  sting  when  we  go  counter  to  the  designs 
of  God — and  the  consoling  voice  that  whispers 
approval  when  we  co-operate  with  the  Divine  pur- 
poses. Ah,  wonderful  mystery  ! Conscience  is  the 
messenger  which  God  sends  us  at  almost  every 
instant,  begging  us  to  let  Him  carry  out  His  pur- 
pose in  our  lives. 

For  even  as  our  own  plans  will  never  be  realized 
without  the  Divine  assistance,  so  God’s  purpose  will 
fail  without  our  co-operation.  We  are  free  agents — 
we  may  stifle  the  voice  that  chides  us — we  may 
push  away  the  hand  that  is  held  out  to  guide  us, 
but  the  voice  will  speak  on  and  the  hand  will  be 
stretched  out  forever — deadened  it  may  be  that 
voice  for  the  moment  by  the  din  of  passion — false 
its  speech  at  times,  until  corrected  by  the  standards 


set  up  for  its  regulations  by  God  and  His  Holy 
Church,  but  it  is  always  God’s  agent  carrying  out 
His  purpose  in  our  lives. 

“ I will  place  within  them  a guide, 

My  umpire — Conscience — whom,  if  they  will  hear, 

Light  after  light  well  used,  they  shall  attain, 

And  to  the  end  persisting — safe  arrive.” 

— Milton. 

And  even  as  conscience  is  the  arbiter  of  our 
destiny  in  the  hereafter,  so  it  is  the  dispenser  of 
our  happiness  even  in  this  life — for  according  as  we 
obey  its  dictates  or  turn  a deaf  ear  to  its  commands 
happy  or  miserable  is  our  lot. 

I appeal  to  your  own  experience  in  proof  of  what 
I say.  Look  back  in  your  lives  upon  that  bright 
day— that  day  which  shines  out  above  all  the  others 
— that  day  which  Memory  loves  so  fondly  to  recall, 
when  your  fidelity  was  tried  and  tested  to  the  very 
limit,  when  temptation  assailed  you  in  most  dread- 
ful form,  and  grim  despair  stood  spectre  like,  at  the 
window  of  your  soul,  and  yet  when  at  eventide,  you 
knelt  in  prayer  to  your  Heavenly  Father,  you  were 
able  to  say,  with  truth  : “I  have  done  my  duty;” 
and  do  you  remember,  like  a flash  came  that  mes- 
sage, as  it  were,  from  Heaven,  wafted  like  sweet 
music  on  the  summer  air  : “Well  done  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant  ! ” 

Oh,  here  is  the  acme  of  happiness  in  this  world — 
the  approval  of  a good  conscience  on  a day  v/ell 
spent. 

“ Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone, 

He  who  can  call  to-day  his  own, 

He  who  secure  within  can  say, 

To-morrow  do  thy  worst,  for  I have  lived  to-day. 

— Dry  den. 

Be  this  my  parting  word — 

Oh,  what  bright  hopes  are  fondly  nursed  for  your 
success  in  life  by  loving  parents  and  kind  friends, 
devoted  teachers  and  cherished  companions  as  they 
grasp  you  by  the  hand  so  warmly,  and  greet  you 
with  such  approving  smile  on  this  happy  day  ! With 
what  promising  prospects  you  take  your  place — the 
Fiftieth  Company,  battling  for  God  and  country,  in 
that  battalion  whose  lines  extend  across  half  a 
century. 

Your  budding  into  manhood  will  be  co-eval  with 
the  dawn  of  what  is  likely  to  be  the  most  brilliant 
age  which  the  world  has  yet  seen.  Civilization  is 
perhaps  but  yet  in  its  infancy.  It  may  be  that  we 
are  on  the  threshold  of  a new  world  of  science  and 
discovery.  Who  dare  limit  the  possibilities  of  the 
achievements  which  the  incoming  century  is  to 
bring  forth  ? 

“ It  makes  me  mad  to  see 
What  men  shall  do, 

And  we  in  our  graves.” 

— Browning. 
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And  you  are  to  be  living  actors  in  these  scenes, 
and  who  knows  what  part  that  God  would  have  you 
play  in  the  theatre  of  the  world — it  may  be  that 
you  are  to  be  leaders  in  great  movements  for  the 
regeneration  of  society — it  may  be  that  you  are  to 
carry  aloft  the  torch  of  science,  and  raise  it  higher 
and  higher  to  wondering  multitudes — or  perhaps 
you  are  to  take  an  active  part  in  bringing  about  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prayer  of  our  Blessed  Redeemer, 
so  touchingly  repeated  in  our  day  by  His  Vicar  on 
earth,  for  the  re-union  of  Christendom — and  yours 
may  be  the  happy  lot  to  assist  in  decking  the  fair 
brow  of  Columbia  with  the  faith  of  Columbus. 

Ah,  choose  well  your  state  of  life.  The  trend  of 
your  tastes,  the  mould  of  your  character,  the  build 
of  your  body  and  mind  will  suggest  your  life-work, 
and  spiritual  guides  will  interpret  for  you  the 
whisperings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  your  soul. 
Mistake  here  will  be  fatal,  and  your  lives  will  be 
failures. 

“ Nature  to  each  allots  its  proper  sphere, 

But  that  foresaken,  we  like  comets  ere — 

Tossed  through  the  void  by  some  rude  shock, 
we’re  broke, 

And  all  our  boasted  fire  is  lost  in  smoke. 

— Congreve. 

It  matters  not  what  that  state  of  life  may  be,  so 
that  it  be  the  one  intended  for  you  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence— all  states  are  sacred  in  His  eyes — all  men 
have  a special  vocation  in  the  world.  Life  is  worth 
living,  if  we  so  live  that  God  may  be  able  to  carry 
out  His  purpose  in  our  lives. 

V.  Rev.  James  S.  M.  Lynch,  ’67,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Utica,  N.  Y. 


ALMA  MATER  ODE. 

FIFTIETH  COMMENCEMENT. 
1846-1895. 

’Tis  early  in  the  gladding  summer  tide, 

And  nature  in  her  pride 

Has  breathed  thro’  every  vale, 

O’er  every  park  and  pale, 

Down  every  mountain  side  ; 

And  all  beneath  the  welkin’s  fair  clear  blue, 
Betrays  the  master  hand  that  can  endue 
The  earth’s  vain  things  with  favors  true. 

’Tis  in  this  term  of  mirth  and  cheer 
A loved  mother  fondly  dear 
To  all  her  sons  then  drawn  anear 
Stands  sighing  on  a cloudless  summer  day ; 
No  mother’s  care, 

No  mother’s  prayer, 

No  mother’s  blessing  can  her  love  portray — 
A creature  young  and  fair  to  see 
Amid  the  holy  band 
Of  those  who  guide  with  skillful  hand 
The  youthful  to  their  destiny — 

Heaven’s  own  true  fatherland. 


And  where  Apollo’s  golden  beams 
Shine  brightest  ; where  the  old  earth  seems 
To  be  most  fair,  this  angel  mother  like  a spirit  gleams; 
With  bayleaf  on  her  brow,  she  summons  to  her  side 
A favored  few,  the  children  of  her  pride. 

For  they  had  proved  them  valiant  ’mongst  the  sons  of  men, 
And  quaffed  full  deep  of  that  famed  spring,  where  all  do  ken 
Is  quenched  the  thirst  for  human  love. 

And  now,  their  youth’s  sweet  prime  run  o’er, 

She  shows  them  to  a grander,  richer  field, 

Where  they,  as  puissant  warriors,  are  to  wield 
The  weapons  of  their  pen  and  tongue. 

She  bids  them  Duty  know, 

Bids  them  their  lineage  show 
And  counsels  them  to  hold  in  love 
Their  home-land,  and  their  faith  ; 

Praying,  praying,  praying, 

Praying  to  the  God  above 
They’ll  keep  their  trust  till  death. 

The  parting  hour  is  nigh, 

The  day  so  fair  begins  to  die, 

And  dying,  looks  upon  a scene 
Of  tears  that  brim  a joy  serene. 

Oh  ! happy  mother  and  thrice  happy  sons  ! 

For  love  hath  dowered  you  both  with  benisons 
The  choicest,  and  hath  clasped  you  in  a band 
That  knows  no  breaking.  Mother-love,  most  fond 
And  firm  of  all  affections,  cannot  fail, 

E’en  though  misfortune  dire  may  oft  assail 
Or  threat.  For  as  good  gold,  or  unrefined 
Or  pure,  so  do  we  hoard  up  in  the  mind 
The  priceless  treasure  of  a mother’s  love. 

Prithee,  look  upon  this  mother, 

Whose  grand  virtues  we  would  sing  ; 

Closely  scan  her  winsome  features, 

And  those  sons  who  round  her  cling  : 

Lo  ! it  is  our  own  fair  mother  ; 

Those  our  brothers  gravely  gay  ; 

Who  are  leaving  her,  and  Rose  Hill, 

On  the  first,  the  first  Commencement  Day. 

Fifty  years  ! Fifty  years  ! 

Is  Time’s  horologue  aright  ? 

Has  so  long  our  Alma  Mater 
Basked  in  motherhood’s  sweet  light? 

Yes,  this  is  the  year  of  the  jubilee 
The  jubilee  year  of  maternity. 

And  thus,  her  glad  offspring  from  every  clime 
Arise  to  greet  her  in  this  halcyon  time. 

For  golden  sheaves  has  she  gathered  of  years 
In  the  guidance  of  noble  and  virtuous  son  : 

And  the  crown  of  glory,  which  now  she  wears 
Is  the  fitting  emblem  of  duty  done. 

Deep  lessons  she  taught,  and  much  good  she  wrought, 
Since  motherhood  first  added  beauty  to  grace  ; 

Till  to-day  like  an  angel  of  heavenly  thought, 

She  rules  all  her  sons  with  a smile  from  her  face. 

’Neath  the  cross-crowned  dome  of  yonder  hall 
She  bought  us  the  faith  our  Redeemer  has  given  ; 

While  she  found  the  sons  of  Ignatius  to  call 
Us  by  swiftest  and  easiest  paths  unto  Heaven. 

’Twas  thus  to  her  errand  nobly  true, 

That  she  won  fair  fame,  and  grander  grew, 

Till  her  glorious  name  and  wondrous  lore 
Attracted  men’s  gaze  from  the  farthest  shore. 
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For  she  thro’  her  God  was  richly  endowed 
With  those  bountiful  favors  which  he  bestowed 
On  all  who  would  copy  the  Son  of  that  God 
And  tread  in  the  path  He  so  fearlessly  trod  : — 

The  blessings  three, 

Learning,  Health  and  Sanctity. 

And  never  was  wealth  like  Learning’s  treasure, 

Never  was  joy  like  Health’s  sweet  pleasure, 

Never  was  song  like  Sanctity’s  measure — 

Priceless  gifts  of  the  Trinity. 

Now  she  gave  to  her  sons  of  that  Learning’s  store 
Which  she  was  amassing  o’er  and  o’er 
As  the  years  rolled  on.  For  she  knew  no  dower 
Was  like  to  that  which  could  give  men  power 
O’er  all  their  fellows,  and  bring  them  anear 
To  God,  and  the  light  of  His  faith  so  clear. 

And  as  Learning’s  gifts  and  Moral  Truth 
Must  ever  go  hand  in  hand  with  Youth, 

Alma  Mater  has  shown  by  her  Sanctity, 

How  to  live  out  a life  from  aught  stainful  free. 

And  that  Health  might  attend  the  sons  to  her  joined, 

She  laid  down  the  maxim  long  erst  defined 

By  wise  men:  “Soundness  of  body  with  Soundness  of  mind.” 

And  discovered  the  fairest  Arcadian  clime 

That  ever  was  honored  in  prose  or  in  rhyme, 

Our  Fordham,  Fair  Fordham,  fair  thro’  all  time. 

Thro’  these  long,  long  years  of  joy  and  pain, 

Alma  Mater  has  proved  o’er  and  o’er  again 

The  worth  of  her  teaching,  the  charm  of  her  ways, 

The  strength  of  her  moulding,  worthy  all  praise. 

For  mildly  and  kindly,  yet  firmly  withal, 

She  ruled  us,  her  children,  the  great  and  the  small, 

A smile  for  our  smiles,  a grief  for  our  griefs, 

Ever  waiting  the  sons  who  of  her  sought  relief 
From  ills  of  the  body  or  mind.  Dear  heart  ! 

How  she  throbbed  as  she  saw  to  come  and  depart 
The  loved  ones  she  cherished  and  nurtured  with  care 
Those  loved  ones  who  joy  in  her  bounty  fore’er. 

Yet  her  heart  is  for  other  sons  too,  at  their  rest 
In  the  spirit  land,  in  the  homes  of  the  blest — 

Who  have  fallen  like  leaves  from  a blossoming  tree, 

And  were  swept  on  resistless  thro’  Death’s  dark  sea. 

Oh ! brightest  ensample  of  right  and  of  good, 

For  Virtue  and  Justice  well  hast  thou  stood 
Thro’  the  fifty  years  of  thy  motherhood 
Our  Alma  Mater,  Fair  Alma  Mater, 

Our  mother,  our  mother,  our  mother  so  dear. 

From  the  haps  of  grief  and  sorrow 
Soon  she  learned  for  weal  to  borrow, 

Never  yielding  aught  to  sadness 
Turning  all  to  joy  and  gladness  : 

So  that  Time  the  reckless  reaper, 

Harmed  not  her  pristine  beauty  ; 

But  instead  did  strive  to  keep  her 
Young  and  fair — a pleasant  duty. 

At  his  nod.  Old  Age  receded 
Gay  commencements  fast  succeeded 
Adding  to  her  grace  of  youth. 

And  so,  as  oft  as  Flora’s  feast  came  nigh, 

The  light  of  mother  love  in  her  fair  eye 
More  brightly  sparkled,  till  anon  there  was 
Again  the  time  of  parting : 

Repeating  oft  the  scene  of  that  bright  day 
When  those  her  dearest  sons,  first  took  their  way 
From  Rose  Hill’s  halls,  and  sought  untried,  alone, 


The  garish  path  to  Fame’s  gay  throne. 

As  erst,  she  craves  each  band  that  leaves  her  care, 

To  be  true  sons,  and  Virtue’s  garb  to  wear  ; 

And  bids  them  in  soft  tones,  all  sweet  and  kind 
Fair  Honor’s  ties  to  keep  in  mind. 

Ah  me  ! the  memory  of  those  fifty  years 
Agone  ! What  cause  for  joys  and  doubts  and  fears 
They  will  afford  ! For  while  glad  strains  of  praise 
Now  rise  to  Alma  Mater' s length  of  days  : — - 
While  songs  of  joyful  triumph  fill  the  place  ; 

E’en  still  I see  on  that  dear  mother’s  face 
An  anxious  doubting  look  for  those  who  thought 
No  more  of  her  great  love,  when  years  had  wrought 
A change  of  state.  And  now  she  fain  would  know 
Their  life  work,  and  what  harvest  they  can  show 
For  all  their  years  of  reaping.  To  this  scene 
What  two-fold  joy  were  now,  if  she  could  glean 
Some  tidings  of  these  fond  ones,  or  could  see 
Them  at  this  hour  on  this  the  day  of  days 
That  crowns  her  noble  motherhood. 

Yet  those  who  greet 

Her  here  she  hails  with  welcomes  kind  and  meet, 

All  prove  that  there  are  many  fondly  true 
Who  ne’er  forget  the  love  a mother  due. 

And  amid  her  valiant  offspring 
There  are  none  more  firm,  I ween, 

Than  her  youngest  sons  in  Knighthood 
Soon  to  leave  their  mother  queen. 

Tho’  our  number  is  not  legion, 

Yet  our  love  is  staunch  and  tried  ; 

And  will  toil  thro’  every  region 
To  enhance  her  fame  and  pride. 

We  shall  own  no  Punic  treaty 
But  shall  ever  prove  us  loyal, 

And  we  know  our  firm  allegiance 
Will  excite  affections  royal 

In  thy  heart,  0 Alma  Mater 
Proud  and  glad  of  thy  devotion, 

We  can  crave  but  one  more  favor  : 

That  thou’ll  guide  us  o’er  Life’s  ocean 
Till  we  greet  the  Lord,  our  Saviour 
And  the  Queen  of  Alma  Mater. 

Ah  then  ! thy  mission  well  succeeding 
And  thy  sons  those  lessons  heeding, 

And  their  brother-fellows  leading 

To  that  right  and  Truthful  Way  ; 

May  we  see  thy  name  bright  gleaming, 

Like  a star  of  Heaven  seeming, 

When  we  wake  from  earth’s  vain  dreaming 
And  behold  God’s  light  astreaming 

On  the  great  Commencement  Day  ! 

Edward  M.  Hayes,  ’95. 


VALEDICTORY. 

I am  standing  here  to-day  in  the  same  old  place, 
thinking  the  same  old  thoughts,  speaking  the  same 
old  words  as  my  predecessors  of  fifty  years  ago  ; 
and  although  my  surroundings,  my  subject,  and 
especially  the  kindness  of  my  audience  all  serve  to 
give  me  assurance,  still,  when  I think  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  me,  when  I recall  their  eloquent 
words,  when  I realize  what  it  is  that  my  Alma 
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Mater  requires  of  me  to-day,  my  heart  grows 
faint  and  my  lips  are  frozen  in  their  utterance. 

And  so  during  the  course  of  my  remarks,  should 
you  feel  disposed  to  censure,  put  yourselves,  I beg 
of  you,  in  my  place.  Imagine  if  you  can,  what 
would  be  your  feelings,  if  you  stood  here  to-day,  gaz- 
ing for  the  last  time  upon  the  scene  of  your  student 
life,  peering  forth  into  the  distance,  striving  to  dis- 
pel the  mist  that  veils  the  future,  while  the  fond 
course  of  recollection,  surging  over  the  memory, 
adds  each  one  a pain  to  the  parting.  Fancy  your- 
selves, then,  torn  with  emotions  such  as  these,  and 
if  I should  fail  in  my  endeavor,  charge  it  not  to  any 
fault  of  mine,  but  rather  to  an  overflow  of  feeling 
that  is  too  sincere  to  permit  of  doing  justice  to  my 
subject. 

While  I sat  here  listening  to  the  aim  and  purpose 
of  education,  to  its  influence  on  the  individual  and 
upon  society  in  general,  and  pondered  all  the 
while  on  the  history  of  old  St.  John’s,  I could 
not  but  recognize  how  entirely  she  has  coincided 
with  this  aim,  and  how  completely  she  has  identi- 
fied herself  with  the  interests  of  the  people.  Look- 
ing back  on  the  past,  reflecting  on  the  present, 
nay  even  gleaning  from  the  time  yet  to  be,  there 
is  nothing  in  her  whole  course  of  existence  which 
does  not  argue  success,  which  does  not  speak  of 
prosperity. 

But  the  fame  of  St.  John’s  College  is  too  wide- 
spread and  the  appreciation  of  her  efforts  too  uni- 
versal for  me  to  dilate  on  her  merits.  I will  only 
ask  you  to  look  around  on  these  massive  monu- 
ments of  prosperity  and  learn  from  them  the  his- 
tory of  her  success.  Tell  me,  ye  loyal  sons  of 
old  St.  John’s,  do  you  not  glory  in  your  Alma 
Mater  here  to-day — see  her  as  she  stands,  binding 
with  the  golden  link  of  the  present,  the  future 
to  the  past,  pausing  a moment  in  her  glorious 
career  to  look  down  on  the  fields  of  her  former 
calm  and  placid  existence,  and  then  turning 
to  the  summit  of  her  hopes,  gathering  strength  for 
the  journey  of  the  future. 

The  future!  Ah,  what  has  the  future  in  store  for 
St.  John’s  College,  Fordham?  We  can  all  read 
the  past,  but  the  future  is  a sealed  book.  And 
still  there  are  times  when  the  fond  anticipations 
of  a fond  heart  do  but  reflect  the  image  of  what 
is  yet  to  be.  Shall  I tell  you  what  the  image  in  my 
heart  shows  to-day?  Through  the  haze  that  en- 
shrouds the  future,  I can  see  old  St.  John’s  rising 
in  the  company  of  her  sisters,  climbing  majestic 
heights  of  renown,  until  at  last,  reaching  the  bourn 
of  her  desire,  she  stands  upon  the  highest  plane  of 
academic  honor,  liberally  dispensing  to  the  world 
her  favors  and  her  gifts. 

And  these  favors  and  gifts,  what  is  their  signifi- 


cance, what  is  their  worth  ? Are  they  mere  reports 
of  intellectual  training  and  progress?  Do  they 
certify  merely  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and 
its  excellence?  Nay,  such  education  is  merely  the 
bark  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  our  Alma  Mater 
leads  her  offspring  to  its  very  root.  The  outfit  she 
gives  is  not  merely  of  the  mind,  it  is  more.  It  is 
essentially  the  development  of  the  will.  It  is  edu- 
cation not  merely  in  the  meaning,  that  the  world 
assumes,  but  in  its  truest  sense.  It  is  the  develop- 
ment not  only  of  the  mental  but  of  the  moral  quali- 
ties of  man.  It  is  that  education,  it  is  that  training 
which  can  be  received  nowhere  except  in  a college 
such  as  ours. 

Ah!  my  Alma  Mater,  you  have  been  a kind, 
kind  mother  ; and  departing  from  your  walls,  my 
prayer  is,  that  God  who  has  given  us  being,  who 
holds  in  His  conserving  hands  the  slender  thread 
of  our  depending  lives,  and  who  is  now  and  is 
ever  preserving  us  in  existence,  will  be  as  kind 
to  you  in  the  future  as  she  has  been  to  you  in 
the  past.  A few  years  hence,  and  the  recollections 
of  the  class  of  ’95  will  have  passed  away.  New 
professors,  new  students  will  take  the  place  of 
those  we  love.  And  the  only  remembrance  of  our 
stay  at  Fordham  will  be  the  silent  record  of  the 
past.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  this,  and  the  only 
consolation  that  we  crave,  kind  professors  and 
fellow-students,  is  that  the  memories  ever  present 
to  our  hearts,  will  somtimes  find  an  answering 
echo  in  yours. 

One  by  one,  the  fond  familiar  scenes  teeming 
with  joyous  recollections,  are  growing  dimmer  and 
dimmer,  and  are  fading  away  in  the  past.  Along 
with  them  also  is  gliding  away  that  happy  careless 
existence  I have  grown  to  love  so  much.  As  I 
stand  here  on  the  threshold  of  the  future  thinking  of 
the  days  that  are  no  more,  it  seems  as  though  I 
had  emerged  from  a dream  of  Utopia,  and  was 
awakened  to  the  grim  realities  of  life.  To  experi- 
ence no  more  the  fond  protection  of  our  Alma 
Mater ; to  associate  no  more  our  interest  as  stu- 
dents with  hers  ; to  depart  once  and  forever,  from 
the  sweet  friendships  of  our  college  days!  Ah! 
graduation  is  not  all  happiness.  To  lose  once  and 
forever  the  friendships  of  our  college  days.  Fellow- 
classmates,  do  you  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  do  you  understand  that  to-day  we  must  say 
farewell  to  the  past,  and  but  welcome  to  the  future? 

I had  come  here  to-day  determined  and  fully 
prepared  to  say  only  that  one  sad  word — good-bye, 
with  one  mighty  effort  to  tear  asunder  the  happy 
bonds  that  have  held  us  so  long  together,  and  to 
leave  to  the  eloquent  pulsings  of  your  own  hearts 
what  mine  could  ill  venture  to  express.  But  when 
I thought  of  all  the  meaning  that  the  parting  im- 
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ports,  when  I appreciated  all  the  sorrow  that  the 
separation  must  bring,  when  I realized  that  in  one 
short  word  I must  sever  the  bonds  so  endeared  to 
my  heart — my  resolution  is  property  to  the  winds, 
my  heart  falters  in  its  purpose  and  I stand  here 
vainly  endeavoring  to  catch  at  thoughts  and  words. 

Now,  dear  classmates,  is  the  time  of  our  parting. 
Happily  we  have  wended  our  way  thus  far  together, 
and  now  sadly  are  we  standing  at  the  cross-roads 
of  life.  Before  us  is  the  weather-beaten  sign-post, 
its  arms  wide  stretched,  not  in  welcome  to  us,  but 
sternly  marking  the  separate  ways  of  life.  All 
see  in  one  or  other  of  the  pointing  hands  the  guid- 
ing finger  of  God,  all  read  in  the  wording  there  the 
dictates  of  His  sovereign  will.  Taught  to  obey, 
there  is  no  murmuring  at  the  harsh  command  that 


bids  us  separate,  some  perhaps  for  ever.  And  stand- 
ing here  we  are  bidding  a last  farewell,  and  are 
mustering  courage  to  instil  hope  and  strength  into 
the  hearts  of  each  other,  ere  we  depart  on  our  sev- 
eral ways  of  duty. 

And  on  these  new  ways  of  duty — stranger  ways, 
God  grant  they  prove  happy  ways,  whether  we 
journey  on  with  bounding  heart  or  foot-sore  and 
weary  drag  ourselves  along,  mindful  ever  of  the 
dear  memories  of  this  happy  past,  and  of  that  grand 
maxim  that  has  consecrated  our  every  effort,  let  us 
frame  our  lives  now  and  forever  in  that  glorious 
motto  that  has  been  our  inspiration  in  the  past,  and 
will  be  our  pride  and  joy  in  the  eternal  future — Ad 
major  an  Dei  gloriam. 

J.  Harding  Fisher,  ’95, 


THE  RETURN  OF  ’96. 


F I ''WAS  already  evening.  The  soft  light  of  the' 
I early  September  twilight  illumined  the 
long  drive,  and  out  of  the  West  the  balmy 
breezes  of  the  youthful  Autumn  blew  refreshingly, 
as  a happy  group  of  young  men,  “grips”  in  hand, 
were  spied,  by  eager  and  expectant  watchers,  wend- 
ing their  way  leisurely  towards  the  marble  portico 
of  the  main  entrance  of  the  College.  They  were 
met  by  the  genial  vice-president,  Rev.  Fr.  Mullan, 
S.  J.,  and  escorted  to  the  refectory  where  we  were 
assembled.  The  door  opened  and  the  wise  men — 
not  the  seven  wise  men,  for  there  were  more  than 
that — were  hailed  with  a storm  of  clapping  of  hands 
and  cheering  that  could  hardly  be  duplicated.  There 
they  were,  all  of  them,  at  last,  just  returned  to 
Alina  Mater  after  the  ever  joyously  hailed  Summer 
vacation. 

When  we  adjourned  to  the  gymnasium,  how  they 
were  surrounded  by  a crowd  of  cheering  comrades 
who  overwhelmed  them  in  the  abundance  of  their 
pent-up  joy,  now  only  let  loose  after  a week  of 
solemn  loneliness,  with  their  hearty  hand-shakings 
and  wishes  for  success  in  their  final  year. 

Heading  the  line  as  they  entered  the  gaily  deco- 
rated gymnasium,  marched  with  steady  step  Mr. 
Nicholas  Delehanty,  captain  of  the  Fordhams  dur- 
ing their  successful  season  of  1895.  Then  came 
Messrs.  McLaughlin,  O’Neill  and  Mitchell,  all  of 
whom  smiling  benignly  on  their  confreres,  appeared 
wholly  satisfied  with  the  world  at  large  and  utterly 
oblivious  of  Mechanics  and  the  rest  of  the  “good 
things.” 

Mr.  Thos.  Calkins,  our  ex-B.  B.  manager,  closely 
followed  by  Messrs.  O’Shea  and  Sinnott,  next 
appeared,  looking  much  improved  by  their  Sum- 


mer’s rest.  Mr.  Dyer  has  thought  it  prudent  to 
come  in  and  live  as  an  Avenue  man  during  his  year 
of  Philosophy,  and  therefore  has  taken  apartments 
in  Juniors’  Hall.  But  the  class  is  not  wholly  unrep- 
resented amongst  the  day  scholars.  Mr.  Jas.  Mc- 
Donnell will  still  continue  to  view  the  surrounding 
scenery  from  the  windows  of  the  trolley  on  his 
daily  visits  to  the  college  to  attend  the  lectures. 

But  were  I to  pass  over  in  silence  the  decorations 
so  handsomely  and  tastefully  bestowed  on  the 
gymnasium  by  Messrs.  Brant,  Crosas  and  Daly,  it 
would  be  a great  injustice  to  the  gentlemen  men- 
tioned. By  dint  of  a few  hours’  work,  they  trans- 
formed the  appearance  of  the  rather  prosaic  gym- 
nasium so  that  it  could  hardly  be  recognized. 
Bunting  and  Chinese  lanterns  were  in  profusion, 
and  the  words  “Welcome,  ’96,”  were  very  strikingly 
and  tastefully  arranged  over  the  main  entrance. 
The  evening  passed  off  very  pleasantly,  and  we 
hope  that  the  ensuing  year  may  be  as  pleasant  to 
the  Philosophers  as  their  first  reception.  Then  as 
we  watched  them  start  off  to  their  new  quarters, 
their  rooms,  we  consoled  ourselves  with  the  gratify- 
ing thought  that  it  would  be  our  turn  next  Sep- 
tember. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  our  earnestwish  and  hope  that 
they  be  all  as  successful  in  their  studies  as  we  wish 
to  be  ourselves,  so  that  when  after  a year  of  hard 
and  earnest  work  they  come  to  receive  the  much 
coveted  parchment,  they  may  go  forth  from  Alma 
Mater , not  all  with  honors,  perhaps,  still  happy  in 
the  consciousness  of  having  done  their  duty  and 
won  the  good  will  and  esteem  of  students  and 
professors. 

James  A.  Wilson,  ’97. 
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EDITORIALS. 


ANEW  year  has  begun,  new  hands  have  taken 
up  the  labor  left  by  those  who  have  been 
graduated,  and  the  new  editor  is  anxiously 
awaiting  the  results  of  this  his  first  attempt.  Those 
whom  you  have  known  in  former  years  as  wielders 
of  the  editorial  quill,  though  they  have  passed  from 
out  your  college  lives,  nevertheless  have  left  deeply 
imprinted  in  your  minds  the  kindliest  sense  of 
appreciation  for  their  literary  prowess.  In  the 
same  manner  then  do  we  wish  to  be  remembered 
when  we  leave  Fordham;  and  to  make  ourselves 
worthy,  we  will  endeavor  to  be  not  only  as  suc- 
cessful as  our  predecessors,  but,  if  possible,  even 
more  so.  We  would,  however,  prefer  to  remain 
incognito  and  attempt  to  delude  you  into  believing 
that  you  were  still  being  entertained  by  their  brill- 
iant and  authoritative  voices,  did  we  not  feel  that 
detection  would  immediately  follow  and  deserved 
derision  be  our  fate.  Therefore  thrusting  aside  all 
bashfulness  we  make  our  preliminary  bow,  and  our 
first  task  will  be  to  wish  those  who  have  gone 
before  us  every  attainable  success  in  their  future 
career. 

* 

* * 

Perhaps  there  are  a few  who  do  not  understand 
the  beautiful  old  French  custom  in  vogue  at  St. 
John’s  and  other  Jesuit  colleges  of  beginning  the 
new  scholastic  year’s  real  work  with  the  celebration 
of  the  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  service  is 
held  on  the  Friday  after  the  return  of  the  Philoso- 


phers, and  by  those  who  have  for  years  gone  by 
experienced  its  beneficial  results  in  their  college 
life  it  is  considered  an  indispensible,  even  a neces- 
sary, part  of  the  year’s  routine. 

* 

* * 

After  the  surprise  expressed  by  the  returning 
class  of ’95  at  the  reception  tendered  them  by  the 
Juniors,  it  may  seem  somewhat  unusual  for  ’96  to 
express  their  astonishment  at  the  welcome  they 
received.  Yet  astonished  they  were  and  pass  it 
over  without  comment  they  cannot.  Not  only  do 
they  heartily  thank  those  thoughtful  guardians  of  a 
truly  beautiful  custom  for  their  kindly  intentions, 
but  they  also  congratulate  them  on  the  success  of 
their  work.  If  anything  the  decorations  were  far 
prettier  than  those  of  last  year,  and  surely  if  the 
class  of ’95  felt  honored  on  account  of  their  recep- 
tion, ’96  must  necessarily  consider  itself  doubly 
honored  on  account  of  theirs.  Consequently  they 
all  desire  for  those  who  were  interested  nothing  less 
than  as  elaborate  a manifestation  of  regard,  when 
they  in  turn  come  back  for  the  last  time. 

* 

* * 

There  are  unfortunately  some  few  uneasy  “ crit- 
ters ” around  First  Division  who  volunteer  the  infor- 
mation that  next  year’s  base  ball  team  will  not  be 
a success.  We  earnestly  hope  that  no  such  unpatri- 
otic mouthings  will  be  hearkened  to  by  any  true 
Fordham  man.  For  though  we  admit  that  we  have 
lost  some  good  players  from  last  year’s  team,  yet 
we  are  sure  that  when  the  proper  time  comes  we 
shall  have  equally  as  good  men  to  fill  their  places. 
This  is  important  and  necessary  however,  there 
must  be  practice  and  plenty  of  it.  Let  the  candi- 
dates start  in  at  once.  Let  each  and  every  man 
with  a turn  for  base  ball  begin  work  for  a position 
on  the  team.  Then  we  shall  have  abundant 
material  to  choose  from,  and  no  matter  what  may 
be  said  now,  it  will  be  found  that  the  “Fordhams” 
will  be  the  same  much  to  be  feared  team  as  ever 
when  spring  is  here. 

Francis  O’Neill,  ’96. 
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send  in  their  names  as  soon  as  possible. 
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FORDHAMENSIA. 


SENIORS'  HALL. 

THE  first  thing  that  greeted  us  on  our  arrival 
was  the  improvement  in  our  base  ball  field. 
The  fields  of  First  and  Second  Divisions  are 
now  on  a level  and  form  an  immense  campus  about 
600  feet  long  by  400  feet  wide.  This  will  make  a 
magnificent  parade  ground  and  provide  better 
facilities  for  foot  ball  and  base  ball. 

— At  last  it  has  arrived.  The  long  expected 
smoking  shed  has  put  in  its  appearance  and  a very 
creditable  one  it  is.  It  has  come  and  come  to  stay. 
It  is  fourteen  feet  wide  and  extends  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  building  on  the  side  opposite 
Science  Hall.  The  members  of  the  Division  have 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  carpenter  in  his 
decorative  work,  and  we  may  expect  some  of 
them  to  take  prizes  in  wood-carving. 

— Strange  rumors  have  been  whispered  about 
recently,  the  subject  of  which  is  intensely  weird,  in 
fact  quite  “ghostly.”  But  recently  a dignified 
philosopher  disturbed  the  quiet  of  the  avenue,  to 
inform  the  occupants  that  something — we  shall  not 
say  just  what — was  perambulating  around  their 
revered  domains.  From  the  present  outlook  the 
“unknowable”  will  be  afforded  a warm  reception 
when  next  it  ventures  to  call. 

— The  prospects  for  good  music  are  exceedingly 
bright  this  year.  The  Third  Division  lads  have 
been  called  into  requisition,  and  Prof.  Halm  has 
already  discovered  half  a score  of  hidden  gems. 
Last  Sunday  they  made  their  debut  at  vespers,  and 
lent  a pleasing  variety  to  the  singing  of  the  psalms. 

— A Mandolin  and  Banjo  Club  is  being  organized, 
and  the  general  interest  manifested  in  it  augurs 
well  for  its  establishment  and  success.  At  present 
there  are  fourteen  applicants,  several  of  whom  are 
quite  proficient  on  their  respective  instruments. 

— The  singing  has  resumed  its  spell  over  all  and 
reminds  us  of  the  last  days  of  June  of  the  former 
term.  But,  alas,  our  leader  is  not  here  and  his 
absence  is  sadly  mourned. 

— A mandolin  has  appeared  on  the  Division  and 
according  to  latest  reports  a banjo  is  on  the  way. 
What  with  a violin,  a mandolin  and  a banjo,  the 
time  ought  to  pass  quickly.  There  is  some  talk  of 
organizing  a banjo  and  mandolin  club.  Let  us  pray 
for  it. 

— John  McCarthy,  ’96,  who  took  such  an  interest 
in  the  Division  last  year,  has  gone  to  Frederick. 
Terence  Boyle,  ’95,  and  John  O’Rourke,  ’95,  have 
also  entered  the  order.  We  extend  our  best  wishes 
for  their  success  and  perseverance. 


— Great  sorrow  was  felt  here  at  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Fr.  Fulton,  S.  J.,  who  directed  our  last 
annual  retreat.  He  had  endeared  himself  to  the 
students  by  his  kindly  manner,  and  all  were  grieved 
at  the  news  of  his  death. 


— Walks  are  quite  frequent  now.  The  goal  in 
several  instances  was  Fort  George  and  neighboring 
points.  One  party  went  swimming  early  in  the 
month  and  expressed  themselves  perfectly  satisfied 
with  their  journey.  The  weekly  walks  are  a popu- 
lar institution,  and  we  hope  they  will  continue. 

— We  offer  our  condolence  to  Martin  P.  Walsh, 
whose  mother  died  during  the  holidays,  and  to 
Charles  McCafferty,  ’94,  on  the  death  of  his  sister, 
through  an  accident. 

— The  Division  heartily  thanks  the  Brothers  in 
charge  for  the  supply  of  pears  and  apples  furnished 
them.  The  supply  generally  came  after  class,  and 
even  the  Fordham  bun  was  partly  neglected. 

— Gazing  from  the  windows  of  our  billiard  room 
a beautiful  sight  meets  the  eye.  It  is  a garden  in 
miniature,  beautifully  laid  out  and  carefully  kept 
and  enchanting  the  eye  with  the  profusion  of 
flowers.  The  owner,  designer  and  gardener  always 
has  a kind  word  for  everybody  and  is  none  other 
than  Br.  O’Flaherty,  the  baker. 

— Those  who  are  beginning  the  study  of  trigo- 
nometry and  surveying  are  rather  envious  of  the 
neatness  with  which  the  levelling  of  the  field  was 
done,  and  so  are  the  others  of  us  who  have  handled 
the  compass  and  chain.  For  this  improvement  we 
cannot  fail  to  thank  Br.  Hallahan  and  his  corps 
of  assistants,  who  labored  at  it  for  nearly  two 
months. 


— The  officers  of  the  billiard  and  reading  rooms 
and  of  the  Base  Ball  Association  for  the  first  term 
were  elected  by  a meeting  of  two  delegates  from 
each  of  the  University  classes  : 


Bilbiard  Room. 

Pres.,  Jas.  J.  Donovan. 
V.-Pres.,  Francis  O’Connor. 
Sec.,  J.  Richard  Howard. 
Treas.,  James  McLaughlin. 


B.  B.  Ass’n. 

Pres.,  J.  F.  Quinlan. 
V.-Pres.,  J.  T.  Delaney. 
Treas.,  A.  B.  Crosas. 

Cor. -Sec.,  J.  F.  Gaynor. 
Rec.-Sec.,  Robt.  E.  Shields. 


Reading  Room. 

Pres.,  Henry  Shields. 
V.-Pres.,  P.  Paulding  Brant. 
Sec.,  J.  Tufton  Mason. 


We  also  thank  the  reverend  Prefect  of  the  Divi- 
sion for  his  efforts  for  our  welfare  and  for  remaining 
another  year  with  us.  We  hope  he  will  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  us,  and  that  we  may  spend 
together  another  year  as  pleasant  as  that  of  ’94-95. 

Jno.  T.  Delaney,  ’97. 
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JUNIORS'  HALL. 

UP  to  the  present,  our  number  is  below  the 
membership  of  last  year,  but  we  hope  before 
the  month  is  over  to  behold  more  old,  and 
perhaps  some  new  faces,  so  that  the  Division  may 
appear  like  Second  of  old.  First  Division  has  cap- 
tured but  four  old  Second  Division  boys,  while 
Third  has  sent  us  about  a dozen,  and  these,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  have  been  “at  home”  ever  since 
they  joined  us. 

— A pleasant  view  meets  our  gaze  as  we  look 
upon  our  ball-field.  The  trees  between  First  and 
Second,  which  stopped  many  a hit  in  base  ball,  and 
which  were  a hindrance  to  half-backs  in  football, 
have  been  cut  down,  thanks  to  Brother  Hallahan 
and  his  workmen.  Not  only  have  these  trees  been 
hewn  down,  but  the  bank  in  left  field,  which 
afforded  many  a home  run,  has  been  removed  con- 
siderably. Let  the  good  work  keep  on. 

— “Who  says  a swim?”  Do  Second  Division 
boys  like  bathing?  Well,  I don’t  know;  let  a pre- 
fect, some  Thursday,  mention  the  simple  monysyl- 
lable  “swim,”  and  he  will  be  surrounded  in  less  than 
five  minutes  by  the  whole  Division,  begging  to  go 
bathing.  Our  prefect  kindly  asked  permission  for 
us  twice  and  the  whole  Division  went,  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  they  enjoyed  themselves,  both  in 
the  water  and  on  “dry  land  when  they  came  out.” 

— The  officers  appointed  on  the  Division  thisyear 
are:  Billiard  Room — Leo  O’Donovan,  Bernard  Mc- 
Elroy  and  Edward  Laracy ; Reading  Room — Joseph 
Daulton;  Bun  Carrier — Charles  Vion;  Bell  Ringer 
—Paul  Dolan;  Supt. — Ambrose  Dunnigan;  Mail 
Carrier — Walter  Schulte. 

— Our  tennis  court  has  been  fenced  in  with  wire 
as  of  old  and  now  the  tennis  “fiends”  may  enjoy 
themselves  without  having  to  “shack”  down  the 
bank  after  the  ball.  JAS.  Nolan,  ’98. 

ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 

AFTER  spending  a pleasant  vacation,  we  once 
more  return  to  greet  Fordham.  We  do  not 
find  it  lonesome,  for  thirty  of  the  old  boys 
are  back,  and  these,  with  about  twenty  new  fellows, 
manage  to  make  things  lively. 

— Nine  of  the  boys  of  last  year  have  left  us  for 
Second  Division.  They  are  as  fine  a set  of  fellows 
as  ever  left  Third,  so  we  hope  they  will  keep  up  their 
good  reputation  and  spend  as  happy  a year  on  Sec- 
ond as  they  ever  spent  on  Third. 

— Of  last  year’s  prefects,  Mr.  Harmon,  S.  J.,  and 
Mr.  Mulligan,  S.  J.,  still  remain  with  us,  but  Mr. 
Neary,  S.  J.,  has  left  us  for  Second  Division.  In  his 
stead  we  have  Mr.  Carney,  S.  J.,  who  was  prefect 
on  Third,  four  years  ago  and  who  takes  a very  great 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Division. 


— The  formation  of  the  companies  began  last 
week,  and  we  expect  to  have  two  large  companies 
this  year.  Mr.  J.  Delaney,  ’97,  is  in  command. 
The  officers  have  not  yet  been  appointed,  but  they 
will  before  the  end  of  September. 

— Many  of  the  new  boys  have  never  drilled 
before,  and  are  looking  forward  to  it  with  pleasure, 
but  they  will  soon  learn  what  it  is,  and  then . 

— Our  holidays  go  very  rapidly.  The  weather  is 
fine  for  base  ball.  A team  from  Second  Division, 
made  up  of  Tyros  of  last  year  and  the  year  before, 
came  down  to  teach  the  aspiring  Tyros  a trick  or 
two  about  the  national  game,  but  they  found  us  so 
well  schooled  that  they  needed  all  the  tricks  them- 
selves and  then  were  defeated.  It  may  console  the 
ex-Tyros  to  know  that  we  play  marbles,  too. 

— Among  the  new  arrivals  the  Brooklyn  boys  are 
many. 

— Our  billiard  room  has  been  completely  reno- 
vated. The  walls  have  been  painted  a rich  cream 
color.  It  looks  bright  and  cheerful,  and  many  a 
pleasant  hour  we  hope  to  spend  in  it. 

— One  of  the  new  boys  got  a punishment  of  fifty 
lines  the  other  day,  and  five  minutes  after  getting  it 
he  returned  with  fifty  ruled  lines.  The  prefect 
smiled. 

— Our  ball  field  seems  to  have  been  filled  out 
twenty  feet  during  the  vacation,  and  it  takes  a very 
hard  hit  to  put  the  ball  over  it. 

— We  have  almost  as  many  boys  on  the  Division 
now  as  we  had  at  any  time  during  the  past  year. 

Edw.  F.  Joyce,  1900. 


DAY  SCHOLARS’  NOTES. 


IV  \ R.  J.  B.  SMITH,  S.  J.,  our  prefect  of  last 
IV/  I year,  has  gone  to  Woodstock  to  resume 
his  studies.  He  has  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  J. 
Coyle,  S,  J.,  who  has  also  taken  Mr.  Smith’s  place 
as  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

— Mr.  J.  J.  O’Rourke,  who  was  graduated  last 
June  and  took  the  highest  honors  in  the  class  of 
Philosophy,  has  gone  to  Frederick,  Md.,  to  join  the 
ranks  of  St.  Ignatius.  We  all  wish  him  the  success 
he  deserves  in  his  future  career. 

— The  day  scholars  intend  to  profit  by  the  advice 
Fr.  Mullan,  S.  J.,  has  given  them  from  time  to  time. 
We  all  thank  him  for  his  kindness  to  us,  especially 
for  having  the  drill  hours  changed  from  4.30  P.  M. 
to  1.20  P.  M.  We  hope  that  this  order  will  con- 
inue  throughout  the  year. 
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— John  Dyer,  Joseph  Shea  and  Augustine  Kings- 
ton, who  were  among  our  numbers  last  year,  have 
become  boarders. 

— The  Day  Scholars  are  sorry  to  hear  that  ill 
health  prevents  Henry  McLaughlin  from  being 
among  our  number  this  year.  We  hope  that  he 
will  be  back  among  us  in  the  near  future. 

— We  offer  our  congratulations  to  James  Mc- 


NOTES  BY 

THERE  was  little  or  no  change  in  the  faculty 
this  year.  Rev.  W.  G.  Mullan,  S.  J.,  suc- 
ceeds Rev.  J.  Quirk,  S.  J.,  as  vice-president. 
Rev.  A.  Mandalari,  S.  J.,  takes  Rev.  P.  O’Reilly’s 
place  as  professor  of  Philosophy.  Rev.  J.  Quirk, 
S.  J.,  is  professor  of  Rhetoric  ; Rev.  M.  Hughes,  S. }., 
Mathematics;  Mr.  J.  Coyle,  S.J.,  Physics  and  Chemis- 
try ; Mr.  W.  Brosnan,  S.  J.,  Poetry;  Mr.  J.J.  Neary, 
S.  J.,  First  Grammar;  Mr.  J.  H. Harmon,  S.  J.,  Second 
Grammar;  Mr.  E.  DeL.  McDonnell,  S.  J.,  Third 
Grammar;  Mr.  J.  Walsh,  S.  J.,  Rudiments  A ; Rev. 
R.  Cowardin,  S.  J.,  Rudiments  B.  The  prefects  on 
the  Senior  Division  are  Rev.  E.  Magrath,  S.  J., 
Mr.  A.  Brown,  S.  J.  and  Mr.  E.  DeL.  McDonnell, 
S.  J.  ; on  the  Junior  Division,  Mr.  J.  Walsh,  S.  J., 
Mr.  E.  Brock,  S.  J.,  Mr.  J.  J.  Neary,  S.J.  St.  John’s 
Hall  is  still  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Harmon, 
S.  J.,  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  Mulligan,  S.  J.  and  Mr.  J. 
Carney,  S.  J.  Rev.  P.  Quill,  S.  J.,  has  left  us  to  be- 
come Prefect  of  Studies  at  Loyola  College,  Balti- 
more, Md.  Mr.  J.  Barry  Smith,  S.  J.,  Mr.  M.  J. 
Mahony,  S.  J.,  Mr.  R.  Echeverria,  S.  J.  and  Mr. 
M.  Prendergast,  S.  J.,  have  gone  to  Woodstock  to 
continue  their  studies. 

* * 

Of  all  the  improvements  that  have  been  made 
about  the  college  during  the  vacation  months,  the 
most  satisfactory  is  the  improvement  in  the  First 
and  Second  Division  ball  fields.  The  trees  between 
the  two  fields  have  been  cut  down,  the  left  field 
of  First  Division  raised  at  least  two  feet,  and  now 
the  whole  forms  one  level  stretch  of  green,  save 
for  the  broad  newly  made  cinder  track  which  cuts 
it  in  two  and  marks  the  dividing  line  between  First 
and  Second  Divisions.  So  well  has  the  work  been 
done  that  many  of  the  boys,  though  they  noted  the 
change,  were  at  a loss  for  a while  to  tell  just  what 
had  been  done.  But  this  was  only  for  awhile  ; for 
they  soon  remembered  where  this  tree  stood,  where 
that  stump  was,  where  the  old  bench  ran,  and  the 
dip  in  First  Division,  and  the  rickety  old  toboggan 
slide  ; and  wondering  at  the  completeness  of  the 
work,  they  inquired  for  the  workman.  Who  was  it 
but  the  Brother  with  his  able  assistants,  John  Fitz- 


Donald  and  Walter  Martin  on  their  promotion  in 
the  battalion. 

— A few  of  our  younger  members  of  Second 
Division  are  getting  to  be  great  boxers.  They  also 
make  things  very  lively  during  the  11  o’clock 
recess  and  the  recreation  after  dinner.  How  about 
it,  Victor  ? 

John  J.  Byrne,  ’98. 


THE  WAY. 

patrick  and  James  Gaynor  and  their  fellow-work- 
men. The  hill  on  the  Second  Division  field  that  the 
college  authorities  were  goingto  take  away  for  the 
last  ten  years,  was  attacked  with  such  good  results 
that  in  a year’s  time  it  will  be — a memory. 

* * 

On  Commencement  Day  the  Battalion  took  its 
last  collective  farewell  of  Lieut.  Grainger  Adams, 
who,  as  most  are  aware,  has  been  promoted  to  West 
Point  as  instructor  with  the  rank  of  Captain.  Lieut. 
Adams  on  this  occasion  was  presented  with  a 
handsome  pair  of  field  glasses  and  an  elegant  silver 
mounted  cane,  as  a token  of  the  appreciation  enter- 
tained for  him  by  the  cadets  on  account  of  his 
efforts  toward  making  them  proficient  in  military 
tactics.  That  the  lieutenant  may  succeed  in  his 
new  position  and  be  as  highly  esteemed  by  the 
West  Point  cadets  as  he  was  by  us,  is  the  wish  of 
every  Fordham  boy. 

* * 

Capt.  Edmunds,  U.S.  A.,  who  has  taken  the  place 
of  Lieut.  Adams  as  military  instructor,  is  somewhat 
of  an  old  friend.  The  captain  has  very  often  been 
seen  around  here  during  exhibition  drills  or  base 
ball  games,  and  he  has  already  quite  won  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  average  Fordhamite’s  heart  by  his 
enthusiasm  for  our  success  on  the  diamond,  as  well 
as  everywhere  else. 

* * 

Prof.  Frederick  Halm,  who  comes  from  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  where  for  some  time  he  was  organist 
and  director  of  the  choir  at  the  Catholic  church, 
has  entered  upon  the  duties  of  Professor  of  Music 
at  the  College.  The  Professor  is  a graduate  of 
Rock  Hill  College,  Md.,  and  has  attained 
considerable  distinction  as  a composer.  We  heartily 
wish  him  success  in  his  new  sphere  of  labor. 

* * 

— The  MONTHLY  extends  its  sympathy  to  Mr. 
J.  P.  Dunn,  ’80,  and  Dr.  T.  J.  Dunn,  ’84,  on  the 
death  of  their  father. 
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WITH  OUR  FRIENDS. 


^HE  New  York  Times,  Aug.  28,  1895,  published 
an  account  of  the  Color  Line  Entertainment 
at  West  Point.  On  reading  it  we  came 
across  the  following:  “Cadet  Martin  was  the  star 
performer  of  the  evening.  He  is  a New  York  boy 
and  a graduate  of  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham.” 
We  congratulate  Edward  H.,  who  was  graduated 
from  the  English  course  in  ’92,  and  hope  that  his 
efforts  in  every  other  line  will  be  as  successful. 

— Mr.  Hugh  E.  McLaughlin,  ’93,  has  accepted  a 
position  as  teacher  in  Georgetown  University. 

— The  members  of  the  class  of  ’78  will  be  delighted 
to  hear  that  their  old  classmate,  Austin  O’Malley, 
will  preside  over  the  course  in  English  Literature 
at  Notre  Dame  University.  The  Notre  Dame 
Scholastic  says  of  him:  “ In  addition  to  his  scien- 
tific attainments,  Dr.  O’Malley  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  the  younger  American  authors.  His 
contributions  to  current  literature  have  been  marked 
by  depth  and  grace  of  thought,  high  critical  acu- 
men and  rare  fineness  of  art.  Educated  in  the  best 
medical  schools  of  Europe  and  America,  Dr. 
O’Malley,  like  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  has  aban- 
doned a brilliant  medical  career  to  give  himself 
wholly  to  literature,  and  no  one  acquainted  with  his 
work,  whether  in  prose  or  poetry,  can  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  his  choice.” 

— Mr.  Chas.  A.  J.  S.  Rice,  ’95,  has  shown  his  love 
for  Alma  Mater  in  a very  substantial  way.  He  has 
sent  a student  to  take  his  place.  If  all  the  old  boys 
would  induce  their  student  friends  to  try  Fordham,  we 
would  have  what  we  should  have  here — five  hundred 
boarders.  As  a general  rule,  the  boarders  from  the 
West  are  very  good  in  bringing  back  with  them 
new  boys.  Those  from  the  East  would  do  well  to 
imitate  them  in  this. 


— Mr.  R.  O.  Hughes,  ’98,  our  great  singer,  has 
gone  to  St.  Joseph’s  Seminary,  Troy.  First  Division 
will  miss  him  very  much,  for  during  the  two  years 
he  was  with  us  he  has  made  many  and  lasting 
friends.  The  interest  he  takes  in  everything  con- 
nected with  the  College  is  as  lively  now  as  when  he 
was  with  us.  He  has  already  written  to  the  Rev. 
Prefect  of  First  Division,  Fr.  Magrath,  S.  J.,  asking 
a thousand  and  one  questions  about  the  place  which 
only  a whole-hearted  soul  like  himself  could  ask. 
He  arrived  at  the  seminary  Tuesday,  Sept.  10th, 
and  was  accompanied  by  our  old  friends  Daniel  E. 
Kiernan,  ’95,  and  John  T.  Reilly,  ’g5.  He  is  at 
home  already  in  his  15x10  room.  “Our  life,”  he 
writes,  “ is  much  on  the  plan  of  Fordham.  I am  sure 
you  could  call  St.  John’s  a petite  seminaire.”  Of 
course  he  met  our  friends  of  ’94,  Jas.  W.  Rafferty 
and  John  J.  Barrington.  “ Rafferty  is  as  big  and  as 
stout  as  can  be.  He  is  the  same  as  ever.  J. 
Barrington  is  about  the  same.  He  is  very  bald, 
that  is,  he  is  losing  all  his  hair.”  We  wish  Mr. 
Hughes  and  his  companions  every  success  and 
hope  that  from  time  to  time  they  will  make  them- 
selves heard  in  our  sanctum. 

— Another  paper,  The  Mercantile  and  Financial 
Times , in  the  space  devoted  to  Passaic,  N.  J.,  news 
gives  a full  column  to  praising  Mr.  J.  V.  Morrisse, 
’89.  Among  other  things  it  says:  “Mr.  J.  V.  Mor- 
risse is  the  youngest,  most  energetic,  shrewdest, 
boldest  and  withal  the  most  enterprising  real  estate 
operator  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  meet.” 
This  is  high  praise  for  J.  V.  and,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  richly  deserved.  May  success  ever  second 
his  efforts. 

— Fr.  Henry  Fitzgerald,  of  the  class  of  ’87,  paid 
us  a visit  during  the  week  ending  Sept.  21st. 


OBITUARY  NOTICES. 


DEATH  has  been  very  busy  during  the  summer 
months  among  the  “old  boys”  and  old  pre- 
fects of  Fordham.  One  by  one  they  have 
been  called  away  until  seven  have  passed  the  bourn 
whence  no  traveller  returneth. 

VERY  REV.  JAMES  HUGHES,  ’49,  LL.D.  ’91. 

From  the  Pilot. 

One  of  the  leading  priests  in  New  England  has 
been  lost  to  the  Church  by  the  death  of  the  Very 


Rev.  James  Hughes,  LL.D.,  rector  of  St.  Patrick’s 
Church,  Hartford,  which  occurred  on  July  7.  His 
death  was  unexpected,  for  up  to  the  previous  even- 
ing he  had  been  in  his  usual  health.  About  8 P.  M., 
however,  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill  with  hemorrhage 
of  the  stomach,  and  gradually  failed  till  the  end 
came  at  8.30  o’clock  Wednesday  evening. 

The  Very  Rev.  James  Hughes  was  born  October, 
1830,  in  the  parish  of  Killoe,  County  Longford, 
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Ireland,  and  was  a son  of  one  of  the  substantial 
farmers  of  the  county.  The  place  of  his  birth  is 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  birthplace  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  and  frequently,  when  a boy,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  traveled  over  the  country  made 
famous  by  Goldsmith  in  his  description  of  “Sweet 
Auburn”  in  the  “Deserted  Village.” 

Young  Hughes  was  sent  to  preparatory  schools. 
He  came  to  this  country  when  about  fifteen  years 
old,  and  shortly  afterwards  entered  St.  John’s  Col- 
lege, Fordham,  where  he  was  graduated.  A few 
years  ago  the  college  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws.  He  finished  his  education  at 
the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  in  Paris,  and  received 
minor  orders  from  Archbishop  Marie  August  Sibour, 
who  was  afterwards  assassinated. 

He  made  such  progress  in  his  studies  that  he  was 
ordained  before  he  reached  the  canonical  age.  He 
was  made  priest  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  July  4,  1852, 
by  his  uncle,  the  late  Bishop  O’Reilly,  who  was 
drowned  at  sea. 

The  first  charge  of  Father  Hughes  was  that  of 
rector  of  the  Cathedral  at  Providence.  He  was 
appointed  by  Bishop  O’Reilly.  In  1854  he  went  to 
Hartford  and  succeeded  Father  Brady  as  pastor  of 
St.  Patrick’s  Church.  At  that  time  Father  Hughes 
was  twenty-six  years  of  age. 

He  was  administrator  of  the  diocese  many  times 
in  the  absence  of  the  bishops,  and  during  the  inter- 
regnum between  the  death  of  a bishop  and  the 
appointment  of  his  successor.  He  was  viCar- 
general  under  Bishops  O’Reilly  and  McFarland  and 
McMahon. 

He  was  thoroughly  American  in  his  sentiments 
and  feelings,  and  was  much  interested  in  public 
affairs.  He  was  patriotic,  although  he  did  not  cease 
to  love  the  country  where  he  was  born.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  traits  of  Father  Hughes’s  character 
was  his  ability  as  a financier. 

A pathetic  incident  connected  with  Father 
H ughes’s  death  was  that  he  passed  away  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  in  consideration  of  his  long  and 
faithful  services  the  Pope  had  appointed  him 
domestic  prelate  with  the  title  of  Monsignor.  The 
Papal  brief  containing  the  nomination  was  recently 
received  at  the  Papal  Legation,  Washington,  with 
directions  to  hold  it  until  the  return  of  Bishop 
Tierney,  who  is  now  on  his  way  from  Europe,  and 
have  him  make  the  announcement. 

Father  Hughes  was  buried  August  10th  from  St. 
Patrick’s  Church,  the  sacred  edifice  being  filled  to 
overflowing  during  the  services. 

JUDGE  DENTS  R.  SHEIL,  ’65. 

In  the  early  days  of  August  the  College  lost  a 
great  friend  and  sincere  admirer  in  Judge  Denis  R. 
Sheil.  He  was  well  known  in  New  York  and  stood 


very  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  friends.  Living 
quite  near  the  College,  we  often  had  him  in  our 
midst,  and  his  coming  never  failed  to  enkindle  in 
those  who  met  and  conversed  with  him  a spark  of 
the  ardent  affection  which  burned  in  his  heart  for 
Alma  Mater.  His  funeral  took  place  from  the 
Catholic  church  at  Williamsbridge,  New  York  City. 
Among  those  present  on  the  occasion  were  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  College:  Rev.  T.  J.  Campbell,  S.J., 
former  Rector  and  Professor  of  St.  John’s  ; the  Rev. 
Vice-President  Fr.  W.  G.  Read  Mullan,  S.J.;  Rev. 
Ed.  Magrath,  S.J.;  Mr.  J.  P.  Walsh,  S.J.,  and  Mr. 
Jno.  H.  Harmon,  S.J.  To  Judge  Sheiks  bereaved 
wife  and  children  The  MONTHLY  extends  its  sym- 
pathy, and  prays  that  God  who  best  knows  how 
may  comfort  and  console  them.  R.  1.  p. 

JOHN  A.  RYAN,  ’90. 

The  others  whose  departure  from  this  life  we  have 
noted  were  called  home  from  the  harvest  field,  from 
the  midst  of  their  reaping.  But  our  dear  and  well- 
loved Alumnus,  Mr.  John  A.  Ryan,  had  not  yet 
finished  his  sowing.  One  year  more  and  it  would 
have  been  his  inestimable  privilege  to  lift  to  Heaven 
white  hands  crowned  with  the  whiter  Host  ; to 
cleanse  the  stain  that  fell  with  Adam’s  fall  upon  the 
souls  of  men  ; to  help  and  guide  men  after  many 
falls  to  the  land  that  knows  no  sin.  But  the  Lord 
willed  it  otherwise,  and  His  will  be  done.  We  have 
known  him  as  a boy,  as  a prefect  and  teacher,  as  a 
seminarian ; and  as  a boy,  as  a prefect  and  teacher,  as 
a seminarian,  John  Ryan  was  a model.  How  his  soul 
burned  to  be  up  and  doing  for  the  Lord  those  who 
knew  him  best  can  tell.  By  little  acts  of  kindness 
and  cheering,  cheerful  words  he  won  the  hearts  of 
all  to  love  him  and  respect  him  ; while  he  thus  gave 
promise  of  the  life  of  usefulness  that  looked  so 
bright  before  him.  But  as  he  wrote  of  another  we 
can  write  of  himself: 

“ Too  pure  to  dwell  earth’s  realms  among 
His  spirit  soared  beyond  the  deep 
Blue  sky,  where  angels  open  swung 
The  gates  his  soul  to  clasp  and  keep.” 

The  funeral  was  held  from  St.  Joseph’s  Church, 
Tremont,  Monday,  September  24th.  Many  of  his  old 
classmates  attended  to  pay  the  last  marks  of  respect 
to  one  whom  they  esteemed  so  highly.  The  church 
was  filled  with  sorrowing  friends,  whose  sympathy 
went  out  to  his  parents  in  their  great  grief. 

The  solemn  office  of  the  dead  was  chanted  at  10 
o’clock,  after  which  the  solemn  mass  of  requiem 
was  sung.  When  the  mass  was  finished  Fr.  Fagan, 
S.J.,  made  a few  remarks  recalling  to  the  minds  of 
his  hearers  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  present. 
Not  to  listen  to  the  praise  of  the  dead,  but  to  learn 
the  lesson  of  our  own  littleness  ; to  learn  how  to 
live  so  that  when  death  came  we  should  find  our- 
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selves  prepared.  To  illustrate  his  remarks  he  briefly 
reviewed  the  life  of  the  dead,  calling  attention  to 
those  qualities  which  won  for  the  deceased  while 
living  the  esteem  and  affection  of  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  Uprightness  of  character,  firmness 
of  resolve,  loftiness  of  aim  endeared  him  to  all. 
Filled  with  a zeal  the  result  of  conviction,  he  looked 
forward  with  glowing  heart  to  the  time  when  he 
could  actively  labor  in  the  vineyard  of  his  Master, 
who  had  richly  endowed  him  with  precious  graces. 
The  absolution  was  then  pronounced  by  Father 
Rigny  of  Fordham,  his  old  pastor,  after  which  the 
body  was  taken  to  Yonkers  for  interment.  Among 
his  old  classmates  present  were:  The  Revs.  Jas. 
Keane  and  Robert  Weir,  John  P.  M.  Walsh,  S.J., 
Thos.  Doherty,  Davis  Orpheus,  and  John  McNeilly. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  offering  our  sym- 
pathy to  his  beloved  parents.  Taken  when  he  was 
about  to  repay  in  a measure,  the  loving  care  and 
tender  solicitude,  with  which  they  had  so  long 
watched  over  him,  their  loss  is  indeed  a heavy  one. 
But  the  memory  of  him  will  live  with  them  to  cheer 
them  on  ; a memory  darkened  by  no  stain,  but  illu- 
mined by  the  light  of  good  deeds,  of  lofty  purpose, 
of  unceasing  effort.  In  him,  Death  has  had  no 
victory.  R.  I.  P. 

DR.  JOHN  S.  YOUNG,  ’51. 

Dr.  John  S.  Young,  ’51,  died  Tuesday,  September 
24th,  at  his  home,  139  Adelphi  street,  Brooklyn,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-two  He  was  one  of  our  stanchest 
friends,  and  his  interest  in  the  College  went  on 
increasing  from  the  day  he  was  graduated  till  his 
death.  He  seldom  or  never  missed  a commence- 
ment, and  was  often  present  at  our  plays  and 
debates.  He  was  the  oldest  member  on  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Alumni  Association,  and  to 
him  was  due  in  a great  measure  the  success  that 
has  attended  their  meetings  during  the  past  fifteen 
years.  He  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Health  De- 
partment in  Brooklyn,  from  1886  to  1888,  and  for 
the  five  years  following  as  Deputy  Commissioner. 
He  leaves  a widow  and  three  sons,  to  whom  The 
MONTHLY  sends  its  heartfelt  condolence  in  their 
affliction.  Dr.  Young  was  a devoted  friend  ; may 
God  speedily  reward  his  devotedness. 

For  want  of  space  we  are  obliged  to  leave  out 
the  obituary  notices  of  Fr.  Daubresse,  S.J.,  Fr. 
Nash,  S.  J.,  Fr.  Langlois,  S.J.,  and  Fr.  Fulton,  S.J. 

BOOK  NOTICES  AND  REVIEWS. 

IN  Werner  s Magazine  for  September,  Arthur  E. 
Phillips’  explanations  of  “ How  to  Express 
Thought  and  Feeling  ” is  well  worthy  of 
perusal..  In  it  the  student  of  elocution  will  find 
many  valuable  suggestions  to  aid  him  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  whatever  selections  he  may  be  study- 


ing. The  editorial  columns  of  this  magazine  can 
be  relied  upon  for  much  that  will  prove  of  interest 
to  elocutionists. 

The  evident  pleasure  with  which  our  boys  take 
up  the  Cos7nopolitan  speaks  much  for  the  popularity 
of  that  cheap,  interesting  and  well  edited  magazine. 

The  Records  of  the  American  Catholic  Historical 
Society  of  Philadelphia  for  September  contains  a 
well-written  paper  on  William  Gaston,  the  first 
student  of  Georgetown  College.  The  writer,  J. 
Fairfax  McLaughlin,  L.L.  D.,  himself  a graduate  of 
Georgetown,  has  brought  so  much  learning  and 
research  to  his  task  that  one  can  see  his  work  was 
a labor  of  love. 

The  October  number  of  Current  Liter atiire,  brim- 
ful of  the  best  reading  from  the  world’s  best  writers, 
would  be  a surprise  to  anyone  not  familiar  with  the 
excellent  material  in  this  unique  periodical.  “The 
Horrors  of  War,”  “Meg’s  Marriage,”  “At  the 
King’s  Command  ” — these  are  but  samples  of  the 
interesting  literature  that  is  contained  in  this  largest 
American  periodical.  The  poetry  needs  no  com- 
ment beyond  that  it  never  falls  below  this  maga- 
zine’s high  standard.  Science,  Art,  Religion, 
Biography,  Animal  Life  and  thirty  or  forty  other 
departments  complete  a literary  feast  that  the  most 
exacting  cannot  reasonably  find  fault  with. 

Short  Stories  for  October  is  a well-balanced  and 
interesting  number  and  for  that  reason  it  is  difficult 
to  select  stories  for  special  mention.  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
Lucy  Cleveland  and  Stanley  Weyman  are  among 
the  authors  whose  stories  appear  in  the  current 
number. 

Hoffman' s Catholic  Directory  reflects  great  credit 
upon  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  the  publishers, 
and  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  all  those  who 
wish  to  get  a good  idea  of  the  proud  position  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  won  and  holds  in 
the  United  States. 

We  have  received  from  Benziger  Bros,  the 
Catholic  Home  Annual  for  ’96.  This  magazine,  now 
in  its  thirteenth  year,  is  still  true  to  its  name,  and 
its  every  feature  sets  before  us  some  example  or 
ideal  of  domestic  virtue  distinctively  Catholic.  The 
first  few  pages  form  a brief  calendar  of  the  year, 
while  the  body  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  short  and 
complete  stories  of  Catholic  home  virtue,  and  histo- 
ries of  places,  shrines  and  devotions  dear  to  the 
Catholic  heart.  The  present  number  appears  with 
cover  of  new  design,  representing  the  home  at 
Nazareth,  and  with  seven  full-page  engravings, 
pictures  alive  with  faith  in  idea  and  execution. 
Such  embellishments,  far  from  being  opposed  to  its 
purpose,  cannot  fail  to  make  the  Annual  a more 
welcome  guest  to  its  old  friends  and  a desirable 
visitor  at  every  Catholic  fireside. 
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St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  November,  1895. 

ON  THE  SHORES  OF  LAKE  LEMAN. 

Lo  ! where  Lake  Leman’s  azure  crescent  spread 
Shines  ’mid  the  mountain  chain  that,  link  on  link 
Binds  half  the  land  of  Tell  about  its  brink  ; 

Where  on  Mount  Blanc’s  pure  snows  are  softly  shed 
The  variegated  tints  of  every  red, 

From  living  crimson  unto  ashen  pink. 

What  time  the  golden  sun  doth  rise  or  sink  ; 

Where  Chillon’s  pile,  white  as  the  hoary  head 
Of  prison’d  Bonnivard,  stands  like  a shrine 
Sacred  to  Freedom  and  her  valiant  child  ; 

Where  all  day  long  the  bells  of  saunt’ring  kine 
Fill  high  and  lowland  with  their  music  wild  ; 

But  where,  alas  ! no  Angelus  divine 
E’er  sounds  the  praise  of  Mary  undefil’d  ! 

David  Arellano,  ’91. 

Nyon,  Switzerland,  Aug.  22,  1895. 


LETTERS  FROM  OLD  BOYS. 


MR.  DAVID  ARELLANO,  ’91,  is  winding  up 
his  law  studies  in  Paris,  and  has  just  passed 
the  first  and  principal  examination  for  ad- 
mission to  the  bar.  He  writes  as  follows  from 
Nyon,  Switzerland,  where  he  is  enjoying  a vacation  : 

Nyon,  Switzerland,  Aug.  21,  1895. 
Dear  Friend  Frank  : 

Your  kind  letter,  the  first  in  two  years,  reached  me  dur- 
ing the  home  stretch  of  my  first  and  principal  examination 
for  admission  to  the  bar.  * * * From  Turin  I came 

here  via  Geneva.  I am  now  enjoying  a breathing  space 
between  my  examinations.  Let  me  improve  the  occasion 
to  have  a written  chat  with  my  old  college  friend. 

Well,  Francis,  so  you  are  now  a scholastic!  Howl 
envy  you,  and  how  I thought  of  you  Thursday  last,  the 
15th,  when,  as  I presume,  you  must  have  been  told  the 
class  you  are  to  teach.  Terque  quaterque  beatus  O animce 
dimidium  mece,  who  have  your  road  thus  divinely  traced 
before  you  throughout  this  our  mortal  pilgrimage  to  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  ! Last  month  I made  a retreat  at  the 
Jesuits’  house,  in  Clamart,  near  Paris.  My  confessor,  one 
of  the  fathers  from  the  Rue  de  Sevres,  was  kind  enough 
to  direct  me,  and  duce  et  auspice  illo  I came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  my  road  lies  elsewhere,  though  I trust  it  leads, 
however  circuitously,  also  to  the  Holy  Land.  So  now  I 
must  plod  along  the  weary  way  of  the  world,  stopping  to 
put  up  a prayer  for  mercy  whenever  I look  into  myself 
and  see  how  travel-stained  I am  already.  Let  me  recom- 
mend myself  to  your  daily  prayers  and  pass  to  something 
else. 


Here  I am  now  enjoying  a breathing  space  between  my 
examinations  for  admission  to  the  bar.  Here  where  I am 
staying  is  the  scene  of  some  of  the  highest  flights  in  the 
Third  Canto  of  Childe  Harold.  From  my  room  I com- 
mand an  almost  bird’s-eye  view  of  Lake  Leman  as  it 
spreads  its  azure  crescent  from  east  to  southwest,  from 
Chillon  to  Geneva.  Behind  me  looms  the  Jura  and  in  the 
distance  opposite  towers  Mount  Blanc  above  the  girdling 
peaks  of  the  Alps.  Sunset  and  sunrise  dapple  its  virgin 
snows  into  all  the  shades  of  red  from  living  crimson  to 
ashy  pink.  What  I have  not  yet  seen  is  a thunder-storm, 
such  as  Byron  describes  in  the  magnificent  stanzas, 
beginning : 

“The  sky  is  changed  and  such  a change.” 

I have  been  told  that  the  week  before  I arrived  they  were 
to  be  had  for  the  asking.  Since  then  it  has  rained  but  one 
day  and  that  in  the  most  prosaic  fashion,  with  nothing 
Alpine  about  it,  a mere  humdrum  shower  of  the  plains, 
incapable  of  inspiring  such  a verse  as  : 

“And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  down  to  earth.” 

To-morrow  I am  going  to  Coppel  to  see  the  chateau 
once  tenanted  by  Madame  de  Stael.  Next  week  I’ll  cross 
over  to  Chillon  to  see  the  fortress,  with  its  “ snow-white 
battlement”  and  its  “ dungeons  deep  and  old,”  where 

“There  are  seven  pillars  of  Gothic  mold, 

There  are  seven  columns  massy  and  gray, 

Dim  with  a dull  imprisoned  ray, 

A sunbeam  which  hath  lost  its  way. 

And  through  the  crevice  and  the  cleft 
Of  the  thick  wall  is  fallen  and  left 
Creeping  o’er  the  floor  so  damp, 
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Like  a marsh’s  meteor  lamp  ; 

And  in  each  pillar  there  is  a ring, 

And  in  each  ring  there  is  a chain.” 

From  Chillon  I’ll  return  to  Paris  via  Lansaune. 

******* 

I address  this  to  St.  John’s  because  I think  and  hope  that 
it  is  there  you’ll  do  your  teaching'.  What  more  natural 
that  where  you  received  you  confer  the  blessings  of 
Catholic  teaching  ! If  so,  you’ll  doubtless  see  there  some 
of  the  dear  old  familiar  faces  of  my  time.  To  all  my  kind 
regards,  not  forgetting  Bros.  Kaiser,  Hallahan,  Flaherty 
and  Considine. 

You  see,  Frank,  I seldom  write,  but  when  I do — oh, 
then  ! It  is  time  you  should  say,  jam  satis. 

With  love,  David. 


Paris,  Sept.  2,  1895. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor  : 

I received  your  very  kind  letter  in  which  I see  with 
pleasure  that  you  are  to  remain  at  Fordham  another  year. 
As  soon  as  I got  your  letter  I started  to  work  to  write  you 
something  about  Paris.  I have  done  the  best  I could.  I 
don’t  know  if  it  will  suit  you.  If  it  does  not,  tell  me  so 
that  I may  try  harder  next  month. 

I hope  you  will  send  me  the  Monthly  regularly  to  the 
college.  Iam  learning  French  all  the  time  and  I like  it 
very  much. 

I remain,  Yours  sincerely, 

Miguel  A.  Zuricalday,  ’99. 

My  Dear  School-mates  : — Not  having  the  pleasure  of 
being  with  you  this  year,  I send  you  a part  of  myself.  I 
will  try  to  describe  in  these  few  compositions  the  things 
which  I think  you  would  like  to  know,  and  which  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  how  things  are  done  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  One  thing  you  may  rely  on,  I will  not  exaggerate, 
as  most  travellers  are  prone  to  do,  and  if  any  of  my 
readers  ever  have  a chance  to  come  to  this  beautiful  city 
they  will  see  that  I have  told  them  nothing  but  the  truth 
and  will  find  that  my  descriptions  fit  the  places. 


I. 

First  Impressions  of  Paris. 

Listen  to  me  for  a moment,  dear  reader,  whilst  here 
far  away  from  you  across  the  wide  Atlantic,  which  sepa- 
rates young  America  from  ancient  and  romantic  Europe, 
where  every  piece  of  land  can  tell  the  story  of  some  great 
battle  or  can  show  the  birthplace  of  some  great 
man,  I relate  to  you,  however  imperfectly,  my  first 
impressions  of  beautiful  Paris. 

As  you  come  out  of  the  railroad  car  you  find  yourself  in 
a station  looking  a good  deal  like  the  Grand  Central.  But 
suddenly  you  remember  you  are  not  going  to  Fordham, 
and  whether  the  remembrance  be  joyful  or  otherwise, 
depends  on  the  individual.  The  station  is  much  broader 
and  somewhat  longer  than  the  Grand  Central  and  filled 
with  another  kind  of  cars  altogether.  In  Europe  there  are 
three  kinds  of  cars — first-class,  second-class  and  third- 
class.  The  first-class  cars  contain  three  small  rooms 
each  large  enough  for  eight  persons,  but  unless  you  “ tip  ” 
the  conductor  you  might  have  more  company  than  you 
would  like.  Second-class  is  the  same  as  first,  only  on  top 
of  the  closed  car  there  is  another  open  one,  fitted  with 
benches  for  those  who  want  to  catch  dust  or  spoil  their 
eyesight  while  going  through  the  tunnels,  which  are  very 
numerous.  Third-class  is  the  same  as  second,  only  there 
are  no  cushions  on  the  seats. 

The  next  thing  you  would  notice  as  you  go  out  of  the 
station  is  that  every  house  in  Paris  is  built  of  the  same 
kind  of  stone.  If  you  look  up  you  will  see  that  nearly  all 
the  buildings  are  the  same  size.  A house  here  has  gener- 
ally six  stories,  at  most  eight.  Only  the  public  buildings 
and  churches  are  allowed  to  rise  higher.  This  grand  city, 
I have  been  told,  can  count  10,000  streets,  most  of  them 
broad  and  clean,  and  about  one-tenth  of  them  are  boule- 
vards and  avenues,  all  of  which  have  trees  on  both  sides, 
making  them  very  beautiful.  Some  of  the  principal  streets 
are  made  of  small  blocks  of  wood,  over  which  carriages 
run  very  smoothly. 

I have  told  you  little  or  nothing  and  still  I think  you 
would  know  Paris  if  you  saw  it. 

Miguel  A.  Zuricalday,  ’99. 


THE  YEAR  OF  LIFE. 


The  Spring,  her  dark  hair  gemmed  with  rain, 
Follows  the  bluebirds  along  the  woods, 

Where  trees  are  golden  with  breaking  buds, 

And  fields  are  greening  with  waking  grain, 

On  moss  and  crocus  her  white  feet  gleam, 

And  her  chant  down  the  wind  chimes  fitfully  ; 

Then  dreams  are  real,  the  Real  a dream, 

And  Life’s  end  and  Love’s  end  are  far  to  see. 

When  Summer  is  kneeling  ’mid  reapen  wheat 
At  shut  of  lilies  in  azure  June, 

Her  pale  brow  crowned  with  a faint  curv’d  moon, 
Her  eyes  with  pain  forgotten  sweet ; 

And  her  new-fledged  nestlings  are  fluting  low 
Till  Beauty  made  perfect  hushes  the  night  ; 

One  sere  leaf  falls  where  red  roses  blow, 

And  Illusion  is  going,  and  Truth  is  in  sight. 


Then  Autumn  comes  wandering  down  the  land, 

Her  bronze  hair  tossed  by  the  fragrant  wind, 

Her  brown  cheek  soft  incarnadined 
By  light  from  poppies  within  her  hand  ; 

And  the  hurrying  bee  the  last  bloom  sways 
In  the  haze  drifting  in  from  the  restless  sea, — 

And  Failure  is  felt,  but  Hope  yet  stays, 

For  Christ  has  mercy  on  you  and  me. 

And  Winter,  throughout  thenarrowing  day, 

Weaves  films  of  rime-lace  along  the  burns 
Where  the  north  is  sobbing  through  grass  and  ferns, 
Foul  are  they  now  that  were  fair  in  May  ; 

Though  the  golden-rod  stalks  bear  lilies  of  snow, 

No  robin  flits  o’er  the  clover  waves  : 

Naked  of  all — even  Hope  must  go, — 

Yet  we  plead  for  life  and  we  hate  our  graves  ! 

Austin  O’Malley,  ’78, 
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MEMORIES  OF  AN  OLD  BOY. 


Southampton,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  9,  1895. 
Dear  Mr.  Editor  : 

I mail  to  you  a few  pages  of  reminiscences.  You 
may  find  them  worth  publishing. 

I am  indeed  an  old  boy.  I was  sent  to  St.  John’s 
when  I was  little  more  than  a child,  before  the 
Jesuits  took  possession.  My  home  was  nearby,  in 
the  old  village  of  East  Chester.  I left  College  fora 
year  or  two,  and  when  I went  back  the  Jesuit 
fathers  were  there.  I am  not  positive  if  I returned 
in  the  autumn  of  1847  or  early  the  following  year. 
But  I have  a clear  recollection  of  most  of  the 
fathers — nearly  all  French  gentlemen — and  of  the 
country  around  the  College.  I believe  the  only 
Jesuit  father  now  living  whom  I knew  is  Father 
Hudon,  then  studying  theology.  I believe  I left 
St.  John’s  in  1850  for  Mt.  St.  Mary’s,  Emmetsburg, 
Md.  From  there  I went  to  France.  I finished  my 
studies  at  the  Cologne  University. 

Wishing  the  FORDHAM  MONTHLY  success,  I am, 
Very  truly  yours, 

William  Seton. 

Editor  of  the  Fordham  Monthly: 

Dear  Sir — -The  June  number  of  your  magazine 
gives  an  account  of  Commencement,  1847,  which 
interested  me  very  much,  for  among  the  names  of 
the  students  who  received  premiums  are  a few  whom 
I remember.  Joseph  O’Connor  was  a good  friend 
of  mine;  he  was  a little  older,  and  was  nicknamed 
“Head.”  I wonder  if  Joe  is  living?  Francis  and 
Thomas  Marin  were  brothers,  and  came  from 
Mexico.  The  younger  one  played  on  the  piccolo, 
and  I presume  he  studied  something  else  besides 
music;  but  the  livelong  day  he  seemed  to  be  blow- 
ing into  his  everlasting  piccolo,  which  made  me 
envy  him,  for  I was  studying  Csesar.  Daniel  Gray, 
although  by  no  means  the  biggest  boy  at  college, 
was  by  all  odds  the  best  fighter,  and  his  cap  seemed 
to  slip  naturally  to  one  side  of  his  short-cropped 
head,  yet  I can  truly  say  Dan  was  not  a bully.  I 
shall  never  forget  his  great  fight  with  a much  bigger 
boy  from  the  South— their  heads  bound  in  white 
handkerchiefs,  the  great  ring  of  excited  boys,  Dan’s 
wonderful  agility  as  he  ducked  under  the  swinging 
blows;  then  suddenly  a prefect  rushed  up,  and  all 
was  over. 

The  greatest  fisherman  among  us  was  Julian 
Livingston,  a tall,  thin,  and  rather  cross  lad.  His 
fishing  band  always  came  back  Thursday  evenings 
with  plenty  of  suckers,  and  such  huge  ones  ! The 


Bronx  River  was  full  of  fish  in  those  days.  I have 
a faint  recollection  of  Patrick,  now  the  Rev.  Patrick 
McGovern.  He  was  not  tall,  but  strongly  built,  and 
as  he  was  a fast  runner,  we  were  always  glad  to 
have  him  on  our  side  at  Prisoners’  Base. 

The  frontispiece  in  your  June  number  represents 
several  boys  playing  on  the  broad  lawn  in  front  of 
the  college.  This  is  not  correct.  The  playground 
was  back  of  the  college;  and  while  there  was  a 
slight  rise  in  the  land  beyond  the  playground,  I 
have  no  recollection  of  anything  like  a hill  such  as 
we  see  in  the  picture.  A few  steps  to  the  south 
and  west  of  the  main  building  stood  a beautiful 
willow  tree,  under  whose  shade  the  fathers  used  to 
sit  and  chat.  I remember  seeing  there  Father 
Daubresse,  his  jet  black  hair  done  up  in  ringlets, 
which  looked  odd  to  me;  also  Father  Murphy, 
whose  hair  was  snow-white.  He  was  very  genial 
and  we  all  liked  him,  although  his  sermons  were 
rather  long.  And  there  was  Father  Larkin,  who 
was  excessively  stout;  and  Father  Duranquet,  who 
had  a heavy,  dull  face,  yet  he  was  very  strong  in 
mathematics;  and  Father  Marshal  (probably  Mare- 
chale),  who  had  a military  air  and  always  carried  a 
cane,  which  he  twirled  ’round  and  'round,  and  once 
he  went  to  West  Farms  to  vote,  and  when  he  came 
back  I heard  him  say:  “I  voted  the  abolition  ticket 
and  a fellow  threatened  to  beat  me,  but  I held  up 
my  stick  and  said,  ‘ Come  on  ! ’ and  the  fellow 
didn’t  come.”  And  there  was  Father  Legouay,  who 
was  uncommonly  short — almost  a dwarf.  He  was 
very  fond  of  us  little  boys,  and  when  I went  up  to 
his  room  to  borrow  a pious  book  of  a Winter’s 
evening,  which  I did  pretty  often,  he  always  had  a 
roast  apple  on  the  stove  to  offer  me.  I remember, 
too,  that  he  snuffed  a good  deal.  And  then  there 
was  Father  Ducet,  quite  a young  priest,  with  the 
blackest,  most  piercing  eyes  I ever  saw,  and  who 
snuffed  as  much  as  Father  Legouay.  And  there 
was  Father  Thebaud,  our  president,  who  always 
had  a cigar  in  his  mouth,  for  he  suffered  from 
asthma.  And  Father  Du  Merle,  our  first  prefect, 
tall  and  handsome,  and  who  wore  spectacles  which 
he  never  looked  through.  Whenever  he  lectured 
me  he  eyed  me  sidewise  or  from  under  his  spec’s, 
and  I used  to  wonder  why  he  wore  them.  But  we 
liked  him,  despite  his  strictness,  because  he  was 
always  just.  All  these  good  fathers  I can  remember 
seated  under  that  willow  tree. 

I also  remember  Mr.  Tissot,  who  was  studying 
for  the  priesthood.  He  was  a fast  runner  and 
played  at  Prisoners’  Base  with  us.  And  Mr.  Graves, 
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from  Kentucky,  who  was  likewise  studying  theology. 
He  was  quite  tall  and  his  face  was  slightly  marked 
by  smallpox.  I believe  Mr.  Tissot  and  Mr.  Graves 
were  second  and  third  prefects.  I remember,  too, 
Brother  Crow,  the  college  farmer,  a native  Ken- 
tuckian, tall  and  awkward  and  with  a big,  round 
face  like  a full  moon.  We  caught  glimpses  of  him 
occasionally  when  we  were  out  of  bounds  “hooking  ” 
cherries,  and  I remember  the  cherry  trees  were  in 
a lane  running  east  and  west  and  just  north  of  the 
playground. 

Around  the  college  campus  grew  in  those  days  a 
number  of  magnificent  elms,  not  represented  in  your 
picture,  and  the  negro  man  was  still  living  who  said 
he  had  planted  them  just  after  the  Revolution.  At 
the  foot  of  the  long,  gently  sloping  lawn  was  a nar- 
row pond  where  I learned  to  skate.  I remember 
once  or  twice  seeing  a sad,  pale-faced  gentleman, 
dressed  in  black,  cross  the  railroad  track  and  walk 
up  to  the  college,  and  I heard  somebody  say  he 
was  Poe,  the  poet.  Unless  I am  much  mistaken, 
there  were  then  only  three  locomotives  on  the 
Harlem  R.  R.  Their  names  were  the  Minerva,  the 
Jacob  Little,  and  the  Dyckers,  and  it  was  a great 
distraction  when  at  long  intervals  a train  went  by, 
for  we  all  looked  up  from  our  books — we  could  not 
help  it. 

The  infirmary  was  in  charge  of  Brother  Seney, 


who  was  quite  small  and  had  a funny  habit  of 
rubbing  his  hands  and  smiling  when  you  took  a dose 
of  medicine,  and  I believe  the  visiting  physician 
was  Dr.  Bayard,  of  West  Farms. 

The  teachers  of  music  were  Brother  Mace,  who 
never  wore  a hat  and  who  had  hands  as  big  and 
strong  as  Liszt’s,  and  a fat,  jovial  German  gentle- 
man named  Major  Andre,  who  played  exquisitely 
on  the  violin.  On  Thursdays  a little  humpbacked 
man,  whose  name  I forget,  came  up  from  the  city 
with  a basket  of  cakes  and  candies.  We  were 
allowed  ten  cents  a week  for  pocket-money  and  my 
ten  cents  went  immediately  into  cocoanut  candy. 
The  father  who  gave  us  our  pocket-money  was  quite 
an  aged  French  gentleman.  I need  not  say  that 
the  country  around  St.  John’s  College  has  changed 
immensely  since  1847.  Between  the  college  and 
the  Bronx  was  a thick  woods,  through  which  ran 
two  or  three  paths  leading  to  places  where  we 
bathed.  And  I remember  once  on  one  of  our 
Thursday  walks,  when  we  were  near  Williams 
Bridge,  we  met  a very  old  man,  who  said  to  us  — 
probably  in  answer  to  a question — “Yes,  I ‘fit’  in 
the  Rev’lution.” 

But  now,  Mr.  Editor,  I have  written  enough  and 
I must  stop.  I am  not  given  to  melancholy,  but  it 
does  make  me  sad  to  recall  those  far-off  days  when 
I was  a boy  at  St.  John’s.  William  Seton. 


TWILIGHT. 

Faint  on  the  air  comes  the  nightingale’s  singing, 

Soft  from  the  trees  sounds  the  coo  of  the  dove  ; 
Eventide  rest  to  the  weary  is  bringing, 

Filling  fond  hearts  with  the  fond  thoughts  of  love. 


Down  bend  the  clusters  of  lilac  before  me, 
Leaving  their  scent  on  the  soft  zephyr’s  wings  ; 
Sparkle  the  star-studded  heavens  just  o’er  me— 
Twilight  is  full  of  such  beautiful  things. 


List  ! ’tis  the  sound  of  the  wicket  gate  swinging — 

Faster  my  heart  beats  to  feel  him  so  near — 

On  the  loose  pebbles  his  footsteps’  clear  ringing 
Tell  to  the  waiting  ones  ‘ Father  is  here.’ 

Jas.  V.  Harwood,  ’99. 


AN  INTERESTING  LETTER. 


Dear  Mr.  Editor  : 

Perhaps  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of 
the  Monthly  to  hear  of  some  former  students  of 
St.  John’s  whom  I have  chanced  to  meet  on  the 
occasion  of  some  late  travelling.  Let  me  say  a 
word  or  two  also  of  the  dear  dead  of  Fordham  who 
rest  in  sunny  Southern  slopes.  And,  first  of  all,  I 
would  mention  a name  dear  to  your  present  writer 
by  the  tie  of  many  years  spent  together  in  the  class- 


room in  the  respective  relations  of  scholar  and 
master — I mean  James  Read  Blun,  of  the  class  of 
’89,  who  is  buried  just  without  Savannah,  his  native 
city.  It  was  my  pleasure  and  grief  at  once  to 
stand  over  his  grave,  kept  lovingly  green  by  the 
tender  care  of  those  who  loved  him  best,  even  as 
his  memory  is  kept  green  in  the  remembrance  of 
them  and  others.  His  last  resting  place  is  in 
Bonaventure  Cemetery, 
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“ Where  Georgia’s  oaks  with  moss-beards  curled 
Wave  by  the  shining  strand.” 

It  is  little  to  say  of  this  dear  fellow  that  he  was 
one  of  the  most  genial  spirits  and  sterling  charac- 
ters of  his  day  in  Fordham,  and  regret  and  sorrow 
follow  everywhere  on  the  mention  of  his  name.  I 
am  sure  no  turf  can  lie  heavy  on  the  ashes  of  him 
who  was  so  lighthearted  and  merry  in  his  day  of 
life,  and  whom  I pray  to  “fair  befall  in  heaven 
’mongst  happy  souls.” 

Of  the  living  it  was  pleasing  to  meet  in  Savannah, 
Ga.,  Richard  Feely  and  Thomas  Halligan,  students 
of  the  ’8o’s,  and  it  gladdened  me  to  learn  of  the 
fine  reputation  in  medicine  and  surgery  enjoyed  by 
Dr.  William  Gomm,  of  ’85.  Many  of  his  friends 
spoke  regretfully  of  his  absence,  for  he  is  practising 
his  profession  in  Spokane,  Wash.  I may  mention, 
too,  with  pardonable  pride  that  although  Dr. 
Charles  Pinckney,  ’51,  is  no  longer  living,  his 
fame  as  a physician  still  holds  its  own  in  Georgia, 
where  his  name  is  still  regarded  as  the  first  and 
leading  one  of  his  profession. 

My  duty  took  me  to  Columbia,  S.  C.,  where  I 
found  two  objects  that  interested  me  not  a little, 
mention  of  which,  I take  it,  will  find  favor  with  my 
indulgent  reader.  The  one  was  the  State  House 
situated  in  that  city,  an  imposing  and  handsome 
structure  built  in  the  style  of  the  National  Capitol 
building,  which,  however,  has  not  as  yet  seen  com- 
pletion. It  is  guarded  at  one  of  the  entrances  by 
the  State  emblem,  a large  palmetto,  which 
although  it  is  wrought  in  bronze,  looks  for  all  the 
world  like  the  real  tree.  Indeed,  I had  to  question 
my  companion  in  order  to  rest  my  doubts  concern- 
ing its  true  nature.  But  I must  get  to  the  State 
House  itself  and  tell  you  what  I saw  on  its  walls  far 
more  remarkable  as  a monument  of  history  than 
even  the  sign  and  token  of  a great  State  and  that 
done  to  the  life  in  enduring  brass.  As  one  nears 
the  edifice  there  is  clearly  to  be  seen  here  and  there 
on  the  finely  trimmed  and  smooth  walls  what 
appears  to  be  a large  rent  or  seam.  Yet  on  a sec- 
ond look,  one  sees  that  the  several  blocks  of  stone 
bearing  the  defacement  are  uncracked  and  other- 
wise perfectly  whole  and  serviceable.  It’s  very 
queer  and  puzzling,  said  I,  as  you  would  also,  my 
general  reader.  Well,  of  course  I had  to  be 
enlightened  and  Fr.  Haggerty  did  me  the  service 
What  do  you  think  was  the  story  of  those  ugly 
holes  ? They  were  shells  from  Gen.  Sherman’s 
cannon  and  bear  mute  record  to  the  bombardment 
of  Columbia  in  the  days  of  the  war.  With  such 
witnesses  of  the  war  at  hand  one  would  say  the 
South  Carolinians  must  keep  it  afresh  remembrance 
in  mind  and  heart.  And  so  they  do. 

There  is  another  fact  I would  like  to  note, 


namely,  the  presence  of  the  cross  upon  each  and  all 
of  the  churches  in  the  city.  Of  course  we  recall 
that  the  cross  on  a church-top  is  generally  taken 
for  a sign  of  the  church  being  a Catholic  one.  But 
in  that  supposition  how  explain  for  its  presence  so 
generally  here  ? The  reason  given  is  satisfying 
and  plausible  too.  The  story  has  it  that  on  taking 
the  city  Sherman’s  army  had  stringent  orders  to 
respect  all  the  Catholic  churches  ; whereupon  in  the 
extreme  of  danger  the  city  became  orthodox  and 
the  churches  Catholic.  I do  not  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  the  explanation,  but  it  is  certainly  ingen- 
ious, to  say  the  least.  Si  non  e vero,  etc. 

I must  not  forget  to  say  that  while  in  Columbia  I 
was  the  happy  recipient  of  a visit  from  Mr.  Scott, 
the  first  student  of  Holy  Cross  College.  He  was 
glad  to  meet  with  a brother  of  his  old  professors 
and  spoke  tenderly  and  lovingly  of  his  Alma  Mater. 

In  Charleston,  S.  C.,  I ran  across  William  Salas, 
a student  here  ten  years  ago.  I also  enjoyed  a chat 
with  Fr.  John  Schacte,  A.  M.  ’69. 

In  Magnolia,  the  great  cemetery  of  Charleston, 
reposes  all  that  is  mortal  of  Michael  P.  O'Connor, 
’40.  An  oblong  block  of  polished  granite  covers 
his  grave  and  bears  his  name,  with  the  titles  of 
“ Orator  and  Advocate.”  He  was  one  of  those 
warm,  earnest,  impulsive  natures  and,  I am  told, 
was  full  of  the  orator’s  vigor  and  fire.  His  public 
record  and  his  printed  speeches  shed  honor  on  his 
Alma  Mater.  His  name  is  a household  one  in 
Charleston,  as  it  should  be  in  the  college  world  of 
which  he  was  once  a part.  Who  can  doubt  but  his 
strong,  sincere  soul  has  found  true  rest  and  peace 
and  that  his  heart  now  beats  in  unison  with  the 
Divine. 

It  is  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  any  Catholic 
visiting  Charleston  would  afterwards  speak  of  her 
eminent  prelate,  Bishop  John  England.  Will  the 
reader  permit  me  a word  on  him  ? I had  always 
felt  deep  veneration  for  the  great  man  and  orator 
that  Bishop  England  eminently  was.  Therefore 
with  a sort  of  eager,  pilgrim  devotion  I saw  every- 
thing I could  that  was  linked  and  associated  with 
his  name.  I studied  the  picture  of  him  done  in  oil 
which  hangs  in  the  parlor  of  the  Cathedral  resi- 
dence. It  represents  the  Bishop  in  his  prime, 
standing  majestically  yet  naturally,  an  orator  pro- 
claimed such  by  his  figure  and  gaze.  What  an  eye 
Bishop  England  must  have  had  if  the  canvas  speak 
truly.  His  look  followed  me  everywhere  I stood, 
everywhere  I moved  in  the  room.  I visited  his 
grave  beside  the  new  Cathedral,  just  in  the  rear  of 
St.  Finbar’s  Cathedral  of  old.  I also  conversed 
with  two  of  the  now  venerable  nuns  who  had  come 
to  the  diocese  along  with  the  Bishop.  I had  the 
privilege,  too,  of  saying  Mass  with  the  chalice  pre- 
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sented  him  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  visits  from 
America.  It  is  rather  small,  is  of  silver  and  bears 
the  inscription,  “ From  the  trades  of  Bandon,  as  a 
tribute  of  affection  and  veneration  to  Right  Rev- 
erened  Doctor  England,  1832.” 

Many  lesser  points  of  interest  might  be  told  rela- 
tive to  this  great  and  good  Bishop,  but  I must  let 


them  be  for  the  present.  Perhaps  I have  already 
proved  irksome  by  the  length  I have  run  in  these 
details.  If  so,  I ask  gentle  pardon.  I would  not 
for  a great  deal  wear  out  my  welcome  with  the 
readers  of  the  MONTHLY. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  F.  Quirk,  S.  J. 


ASEM,  THE  MAN-HATER. 

(A  new  version.) 


ON  Mt.  Taurus,  a high  and  rugged  mountain  in 
Asia,  stripped  of  all  vegetation,  except  here 
and  there  a stunted  tree  or  a solitary  bush, 
which  only  serve  to  increase  the  barrenness  of  the 
scene,  lived  Asem  the  Man  Hater.  One  would  nat- 
urally wonder  how  a human  being  came  to  be  living 
in  such  a place.  Thus  runs  the  story  : 

Asem  was  at  one  time  rich  and  noble,  and  had 
been  taught  from  youth  to  regard  mankind  as  good 
and  generous  ; and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  arriving 
at  man’s  estate,  he  never  turned  anyone  from  his 
door  empty-handed.  After  a time,  however,  he 
found  that  all  his  riches  were  gone  ; but  this  gave 
him  no  concern,  for,  thought  he,  those  whom  I have 
helped  will  now  help  me. 

But  alas  ! he  was  sorely  disappointed,  for  his 
friends  soon  wearied  of  his  importunities  ; and  at 
last  he  grew  disgusted  with  all  mankind.  Many 
vices,  which  he  had  not  even  suspected  before,  were 
now  revealed  to  him  ; and,  wearied  of  man’s  society, 
he  came  to  this  forlorn  retreat,  where  in  solitude  he 
might  brood  over  his  wrongs,  and  live  independent- 
ly of  ungrateful  man.  His  dwelling  was  a cave  in 
the  rocks,  and  his  only  food  a few  berries  or  wild 
plants  gathered  from  the  mountain  steeps.  Water 
he  obtained  at  great  labor  from  a cataract  at  some 
distance  ; and  thus  with  the  bare  necessities  of  life 
lived  the  wretched  Asem. 

At  the  foot  of  Mt.  Taurus  a beautiful  lake  spreads 
out  its  mirror-like  surface,  the  placid  waters  reflect- 
ing back  the  mountain  and  the  sky  above  with  such 
distinctness,  that  one  would  fancy  a part  of  the 
heavens  was  buried  beneath  the  waters  of  the  lake. 
Here  Asem  might  have  been  frequently  seen  sitting 
motionless  and  silent,  brooding  over  his  unhappy 
lot,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  human  race. 

One  afternoon  while  resting  on  the  brink  of  a 
steep  precipice,  overlooking  this  lake,  and  brood- 
ing, as  was  his  wont,  over  his  miserable  lot,  he  ex- 
claimed aloud,  “Ah,  how  beautiful  is  nature,  the 
sky,  the- sun,  the  lake  and  this  grand  mountain,  all, 
yes,  all  are  beautiful,  all  but  man  ! O Alla,  God  of 
my  fathers  ! Why  didst  thou  not  create  me  a beast  ? 
ior  it  were  better  than  thus  to  live  in  misery.” 


Then  the  tempter  whispered  into  his  ear,  “ Why 
not  end  it  all  ? the  way  is  short,  the  lake  inviting,  a 
few  seconds  and  all  will  end.” 

Asem  leaped  towards  the  brink,  took  one  hasty 
glance  down  into  the  clear  water  far  below,  and, 
with  desperate  intent,  was  about  to  hurl  himself  into 
its  depths,  when,  behold  ! from  out  the  lake  there 
arose  a majestic  figure,  and  Asem,  struck  with  awe 
and  trembling,  stood  rooted  to  the  spot. 

Swiftly  gliding  over  the  surface  of  the  water  it 
approached  and  said,  ‘ ‘Asem,  son  of  Maldolak,  Alla, 
the  great  God  of  the  East  has  seen  thy  misery,  and 
has  heard  thy  voice.  Come  then,  follow  me,  and  I 
shall  show  thee  a world  fashioned  to  thy  liking.” 

Asem,  charmed  by  the  manner  of  the  Genius,  fol- 
lowed him  across  the  water,  and  when  they  had 
reached  the  middle  of  the  lake  the  Genius  took 
Asem  by  the  hand,  and  together  they  began  to  sink. 
Down,  down  they  sank,  many  fathoms,  and  Asem 
had  begun  to  think  that  they  would  never  reach  the 
bottom,  when  suddenly  he  found  himself  in  another 
world. 

“This,”  said  the  Genius,  “ is  a world  without  vice  ; 
here  there  is  absolutely  no  vice  ; otherwise  it  is  ex- 
actly like  the  world  above.  If  you  desire,  you  may 
here  abide  for  the  remainder  of  your  days  ; if  not, 
you  may  return  to  the  world  from  whence  you  came; 
but  lo  ! I warn  you,  observe  well  the  things  you  here 
behold  before  coming  to  a conclusion.” 

“ A world  without  vice  !”  cried  Asem,  “O  Alla, 
for  this  great  happiness  I thank  thee  !” 

Asem,  upon  looking  around,  saw  that  they  were 
in  avast  forest  of  gigantic  trees,  the  trunks  of  which 
rose  to  a great  height,  and  were  bare  of  all  foliage 
except  at  the  very  top,  where  the  branches  stretching 
out  as  if  hungry  for  the  light,  made  it  almost  dark  as 
night  below. 

Through  this  unnatural  twilight  the  Genius  led 
his  amazed  companion,  and,  as  they  walked  along, 
Asem  beheld  one  of  the  natives  fleeing  for  his  life 
from  an  army  of  squirrels,  which  followed  close  at 
his  heels. 

“Why,”  said  Asem,  “ surely  that  man  is  not  afraid 
of  those  miserable  little  animals?” 
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“Oh  yes,”  said  the  Genius,  “these  men  consider 
it  cruel  to  kill  animals,  and  so  these  have  grown 
bold  in  their  security.” 

Passing  on  further,  Asem  noticed  some  rude  huts, 
and  turning  to  the  Genius  said,  “ Lead  me  to 
one  of  the  beautiful  cities  of  this  world  without  vice. 
I would  like  to  see  their  magnificent  buildings  and 
converse  with  their  refined  and  learned  men.” 

“These  people,”  answered  the  Genius,  “have  no 
beautiful  cities  or  magnificent  buildings,  nor  are  any 
of  them  refined  or  learned,  as  you  understand  these 
words,  for  they  look  on  all  these  things  as  marks  of 
pride,  conceit,  and  uncharitableness.  They  live 
comfortably  and  contentedly  in  their  lowly  dwell- 
ings, and  seek  not  the  ostentatious  knowledge  of  the 
wise.” 

Poor  Asem  was  greatly  grieved  on  hearing  these 
things,  and  said,  “ Well,  I suppose  there  is  at  least 
one  redeeming  trait  in  this  world,  love  of  country.” 

“ No,”  was  the  reply,  “ there  is  no  love  of  country 


here,  for  the  preferring  of  one  country  to  another  is 
really  selfishness  ; and  that  is  a vice.” 

“ O Genius,”  cried  Asem,  “lead  me  back  once 
more  to  that  detested  world  which  I have  left,  for 
never  could  I abide  here  where  no  virtue  can  be 
found.” 

At  these  words  the  Genius  assumed  an  aspect  ter- 
rible to  behold  ; a dense  cloud  enveloped  them 
both,  and  amid  thunder  and  lightning  the  Genius 
vanished  from  sight,  and  the  terrified  Asem  found 
himself  standing  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  in 
exactly  the  same  position  as  when  about  to  take  the 
fatal  leap. 

Asem  left  his  wild  retreat,  and  returned  to  his  na- 
tive town,  where  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to 
commerce,  and  in  a few  years  regained  his  fortune. 
His  friends  once  more  returned  to  him,  and  he  spent 
his  remaining  years  a wiser  and  happier  man. 

Thos.  J.  A.  McCormick,  1901. 


OUR  SOLDIER-DEAD. 


New  York,  November  1st,  1895. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fordham  Monthly: 

That  something  should  be  done,  and  done  with- 
out delay,  to  commemorate  in  a fitting  manner  the 
memory  of  the  soldier  sons  of  St.  John’s  who  fell 
during  the  war,  is  a proposition  that  should  require 
but  little  argument  in  its  favor.  Among  the  throngs 
of  guests  who  assembled  on  the  college  campus  on 
Memorial  Day  to  witness  the  ceremonial  of  blessing 
and  raising  the  new  flag,  that  proposition  was  fre- 
quently and  enthusiastically  expressed.  Indeed, 
spirited  suggestions  were  made  that  a “ Memorial 
Hall  ” might  be  within  the  limits  of  easy  possibil- 
ity. Harvard  and  other  universities,  it  was  said, 
have  their  Memorial  Halls,  noble  tributes  to  the 
fame  of  their  illustrious  dead,  why  not  St.  John’s  ? 

As  usual,  what  seemed  to  be  the  business  of 
everybody  in  general  turned  out  to  be  the  business 
of  no  one  in  particular;  and  the  fine  enthusiasm  of 
Memorial  Day  seems  to  have  faded  away  without 
taking  any  practical  shape. 

Surely,  Mr.  Editor,  this  state  of  things  is  all 
wrong;  and  for  the  surviving  sons  of  St.  John’s  to 
allow  it  to  continue  were  a sin  and  a shame  indeed. 

The  number  of  the  former  students  of  St.  John’s 
who  marched  away  to  the  war,  many  of  them  never 
to  return,  stands  in  most  creditable  ratio  and  com- 
parison with  the  numbers  of  those  who  similarly 
went  forth  from  the  other  universities  and  colleges 
of  the  land.  On  the  authority  of  General  McMahon 
(who  is  soon  to  add  another  title  of  honorable  dis- 
tinction to  the  many  he  already  so  modestly  bears) 


I here  present,  again,  the  fact  that  he  so  eloquently 
presented  in  his  address  to  the  graduates  on  Com- 
mencement Day  a year  or  two  ago,  viz.,  that  there 
was  scarcely  one  great  battle  of  the  war,  either  on 
land  or  sea,  in  which  some  of  the  soldier  students  of 
St.  John’s  did  not  participate.  As  to  their  achieve- 
ments, there  are  many  that  can  never  be  eclipsed 
or  dimmed  by  the  brightest  exploits  that  the  aca- 
demic annals  of  other  Alma  Maters  so  proudly 
record.  Some,  indeed,  of  these  achievements  have 
been  familiarized  to  the  whole  country,  and  have 
taken  their  proper  and  permanent  place  in  history 
among  the  grandest  exemplars  of  American  valor; 
but  there  are  also  some  that  happen  not  to  be  as 
well  or  as  generally  known  as  they  deserve  to  be, 
and  that  have  somehow  missed  the  full  measure  of 
renown  to  which  they  seem  gloriously  entitled. 
No  doubt,  this  is  partly — perhaps  largely — due  to 
the  modesty  of  merit;  perhaps,  it  may  be,  to  the 
mere  “irony  of  fate,”  to  the  curious  caprices  or 
accidents  of  fortune.  You  may  recall  the  reason 
assigned  by  Horace  for  the  utter  oblivion  of  the 
brave  heroes  who  must  have  lived  before  Agamem- 
non,— “ carent  quia  vate  sacro," — they  lacked  a 
sympathetic  chronicler  to  record  their  deeds;  and  so, 
brave  as  they  doubtlessly  were,  and  grand  as  may 
have  been  their  heroism,  their  names  and  their  ex- 
ploits, uncelebrated  in  song  or  story,  have  been 
entirely  forgotten;  while  the  fame  of  Agamemnon 
and  his  compeers,  preserved  and  glorified  in  the 
literature  of  their  country,  shall  continue  to  live  and 
to  stir  the  thoughts  and  hearts  of  men,  as  long  as 
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that  literature  shall  be  studied  and  admired. 

I trust,  Mr.  Editor,  that  no  future  Horace  may  be 
able  to  arraign  our  disregard  of  our  dead  heroes. 
We  are,  at  least  we  ought  to  be,  too  proud  of  the 
fame  of  our  McQuades  and  our  McMahons,  of  our 
Binsse,  Byrne,  Feugas,  Puissant,  Neville,  Hargous, 
O’Neill,  Murphy  (Surgeon  John  D.),  Brownson, 
Atocha, — of  our  Tissot,  Vetter,  Nash,  Gareche, 
whose  deeds  of  thirty  years  ago  were  so  grand  and 
so  glorious  that  the  mere  mention  of  them  even  now 
makes  the  heart  throb  and  the  pulse  tingle, — we 
ought  to  be  too  proud  of  their  renown  to  let  it  fade 
or  grow  dim — perhaps  perish — by  our  neglect. 

Until  the  time  comes  to  build  our  “ Memorial 
Hall  ” with  bust  and  statue,  shaft  and  column, 
mural  tablet  and  emblazoned  scroll,  and  other  en- 
during mementoes  of  the  heroic  dead,  let  us  remem- 
ber that  we  may  ALL  contribute  to  their  memory 
a monumentthat  shall  be  perhaps  no  less  enduring — 
a simple  but  appreciative  record  of  their  deeds;  and 
you,  Mr.  Editor,  are  the  one, — indeed  the  only 
one, — who  can  effectively  inaugurate  this  move- 
ment. Send  forth  in  the  columns  of  The  Ford- 
HAM  Monthly  your  editorial  call  upon  the  class- 
mates and  fellow-students,  the  relatives  and  friends 
of  our  dead  soldier  students,  that  you  wish  to 
obtain: 

First. — The  full  proper  name  and  military  title,  if 
any,  of  every  student  of  St.  John’s  who  participated 
in  the  war. 

Second. — The  facts,  the  real  authentic  facts,  with 

WHAT  ’95 

New  York,  Oct.  26th,  1895. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Monthly  : 

You  have  expressed  the  wish  to  know  all  about 
’95.  I am  glad  you  have,  for  the  thought  that  we 
are  not  altogether  forgotten  is  gratifying  ; and  I 
hope  this  letter  granting  with  pleasure  your  request 
will  prove  of  some  interest.  Knowing  from  service 
on  the  MONTHLY  staff  the  value  of  space,  I will  en- 
ter right  into  my  subject,  assured  this  explanation 
will  be  acceptable. 

Well,  the  thirteen  students  of  Philosophy  are 
bending  their  energies  to  new  and  different  ways, 
save  one.  He,  L.  Louis  Tracey,  has  elected  to 
delve  still  deeper  into  the  grand  science  under  the 
tutelage  of  his  old  masters  in  the  Post-Graduate 
Department  of  Georgetown  University.  Three  have 
consecrated  themselves  to  work  in  the  vineyard  of 
the  Lord.  J.  J.  O’Rourke  and  Terence  Boyle  are  in 
the  Novitiate  at  Frederick,  Md.  And  Edward  M. 
Hayes  is  in  the  Seminary  of  the  Sulpicians  in  Paris, 
France.  This  chosen  band  we  are  certain  will  merit 
blessings  on  all  ’95  and  Fordham.  God  bless  them. 

The  number  three  marks  also  another  division,  for 


such  particulars  of  day  and  date  and  other  details 
as  may  be  possible,  of  his  military  history. 

Third. — A reference  to  official  documents  or  pa- 
pers, to  the  records  of  the  War  Department,  to  con- 
temporaneous literature,  histories,  magazine  arti- 
cles, poems,  &c. — wherein  such  facts  are  mentioned, 
or  to  the  living  witnesses  who  would  be  at  all 
likely  to  furnish  any  information  concerning  them. 

Follow  up  the  clues,  arrange  the  materials,  com- 
pare, verify,  sift  the  data  thus  furnished,  with  the 
single  purpose  of  obtaining  “ the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.”  You  will  have, 
if  I mistake  not,  enough  of  carefully  prepared  man- 
uscript and  of  printed  matter  to  more  than  fill  a 
compartment  of  the  great  College  Library.  You 
will  have  a storehouse  of  historical  facts  that  will 
illustrate  every  phase  of  the  great  war,  with  all  its 
mighty  issues  and  influences  for  generations  yet  to 
come.  You  will  have  themes  for  philosopher  and 
essayist,  inspirations  for  poet  and  orator,  subjects 
for  sculptor  and  painter,  as  lofty,  as  grand  and  as 
glowing  as  any  that  ever  engaged  the  attention  of 
classical  antiquity. 

Here,  then,  Mr.  Editor,  is  a task  right  to  your 
hand — a task  in  which  indeed  we,  the  “ old  boys  ” 
of  St.  John’s  may  help  you  somewhat, — if  you  will 
not  expect  too  much  from  us, — a task  that  demands 
system,  thoroughness,  and,  above  all,  the  glorious 
enthusiasm  of  youth.  Sincerely  yours, 

M.  J.  A.  McCaffery,  ’61. 


IS  DOING. 

Medicine  has  found  among  us  that  many  devotees. 
C.  J.  Kane  and  J.  T.  B.  Fisher  are  studying  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  Col- 
lege, New  York  ; while  Ed.  M.  Lamb  is  doing  his 
part  at  the  School  of  Medicine,  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, West  Washington,  D.  C.  Law  has  secured 
the  services  of  four  of  the  thirteen : J.  Harding 
Fisher,  Maurice  E.  Doran,  John  J.  Dockry  and  Wm. 
M.  Boyle.  The  first  two  are  Columbia  men,  John 
Dockry  represents  us  in  the  Boston  University  Law 
School,  while  W.  Boyle  will  pursue  his  studies  in 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Two  remain  to  tell  you  of,  Trigant  Burrow  and 
Charles  A.  J.  S.  Rice  ; the  latter  has  already  as- 
sumed the  control  of  his  business  interests  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  And  T.  Burrow  is  in  Richmond, 
occupied,  I believe,  in  planning  the  travels  he  in- 
tends taking  during  the  coming  year. 

Now  you  know  of  us  all.  And  regretting  very 
much  that  circumstances  obliged  me  to  make  this  a 
mere  disjointed  collection  of  details,  I shall  close 
with  the  promise  that  you  will  hear  later  from 

One  of  the  New  York  Delegation. 
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EDITORIALS. 


FOR  the  information  of  those  who  desire  to  con- 
tribute something  in  a literary  line  to  The 
MONTHLY,  and  who  do  not,  as  yet,  know  just 
how  to  go  about  it,  we  would  say  that  all  con- 
tributions in  the  shape  of  essays,  poems,  stories,  etc., 
will  be  gladly  accepted  by  the  editors.  Of  course  we 
cannot  promise  that  all  will  be  published,  but  we  cer- 
tainly shall  find  space  for  any  well  written  article. 
Therefore  let  those  who  are  capable  of  doing  work 
of  this  kind,  set  themselves  to  it,  nor  let  them  be 
deterred  by  the  fact  that  they  may  not  be  on  the 
staff  of  editors,  rather  let  them,  by  their  writings, 
endeavor  to  win  for  themselves  the  coveted  honor. 

* 

* * 

Last  month  at  the  reading  of  the  marks,  was 
inaugurated  the  custom  of  having  a select  few  en- 
tertain the  college  by  recitations,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  first  trial  was  a signal  success. 
Everyone  was  delighted  at  the  showing  made  by 
the  representatives  of  the  different  classes.  If  this 
new  departure  continues  with  like  success,  it  will 
be  a source  of  great  profit  to  the  students  who  take 
part  in  it,  as  it  will  not  only  increase  their  confi- 
dence in  themselves  when  they  have  to  appear  in 
public,  but  it  will  tend  to  make  them  orators  and 
finished  elocutionists  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

* 

* * 

In  our  last  issue  we  mentioned  some  facts  about 
the  coming  season’s  ball  team,  and  we  are  happy  to 
note  how  energetically  the  aspirants  for  base-ball 
honors  are  striving  to  perfect  themselves.  Another 
thing,  however,  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  and  that 
is  track  athletics.  Last  spring  we  were  convinced 
that  we  had  amongst  us  men  who  with  even  a 
moderate  degree  of  training  v/ould  be  able  to  come 
very  near  scoring  something  for  Fordham  at  the 


Intercollegiate  meet  in  ’96.  A word  of  encourage- 
ment, therefore,  to  those  who  did  so  well  at  Colum- 
bia Oval  last  spring,  may  mean  that  some  of  the 
short  distance  races,  the  pole  vault  or  the  jumps, 

will  not  go  to  the  big  colleges  at  the  next  meet. 

* 

-5 £ 

No  duty  could  be  more  pleasant,  no  task  more 
light,  than  that  which  now  urges  us  to  tender  our 
sincerest  congratulations  to  the  two  members  of  our 
distinguished  Alumni  who  have  won  great  honor 
for  themselves,  and  great  glory  for  Alma  Mater — 
Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  J.  Farley,  auxiliary  Bishop-elect  of 
New  York,  and  Gen.  Martin  T.  McMahon,  Associate 
Justice-elect  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions.  Both 
of  these  gentlemen  have  ever  been  noted  for  their 
loyalty  to  Fordham;  when,  therefore,  we  saw  them 
in  the  daily  papers  publicly  declared  Alumni  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Fordham,  our  faces  glowed  with 
pleasure  and  our  hearts  were  filled  with  pride. 
Again  the  fire  of  ambition,  ever  to  be  found  smol- 
dering in  the  young  American’s  heart,  was  fanned 
into  flame;  and  we  looked  forward  with  eagerness 
to  the  day  when  we,  too,  would  be  Alumni  of  Ford- 
ham, and  go  forth  to  win  great  honor  for  ourselves, 

and  great  glory  for  our  Alma  Mater. 

* 

* * 

There  is  a letter  in  this  issue  of  the  MONTHLY 
from  Mr.  M.  J.  A.  McCaffrey,  ’61,  to  which  we  would 
like  every  one  of  our  readers  to  pay  particular  at- 
tention. It  has  to  do  with  the  gratitude  we  owe  as 
citizens  and  as  brothers  to  the  soldier-dead  of  Ford- 
ham. One  by  one  those  who  have  known  and 
loved  our  heroes  are  dropping  into  the  grave,  and 
with  them  is  buried  the  history  of  these  gallant  men 
and  their  gallant  deeds.  Now  it  is  to  save  what 
facts  we  can  about  those  dead  heroes  that  we  make 
this  appeal.  We  would  like  to  have  a record  of 
their  deeds  as  complete  as  possible,  so  that  genera- 
tions hence  the  Fordham  boy  reading  the  story 
might  feel  his  heart  glow  within  him,  and  burn  to 
be  up  and  doing  deeds  as  glorious.  Let  then  the 
members  of  our  Alumni,  the  relatives  and  friends  of 
our  dead  heroes  especially,  send  us  what  facts  they 
know  about  our  soldier-heroes.  Let  them  write 
even  if  they  have  but  one  fact  to  communicate  ; for 
if  all  send  us  what  they  know,  or  put  us  on  track 
towards  getting  information,  there  are  here  loving 
hearts  and  willing  hands  to  whom  it  will  be  a labor 
of  love  to  gather  and  arrange  the  facts  and  make 
the  record  of  our  glorious  dead  all  that  it  should  be. 

AFTER  DAYS  OF  RAIN. 


Welcome,  king,  with  face  of  flame, 

Welcome,  to  thy  throne  again, 

Gladness  with  thy  smiling  came 
After  days  of  rain. 

Long  had  hordes  of  ashen  hue 
Ravaged  all  thy  blue  domain, 

Victor,  these  thy  shafts  undo 
After  days  of  rain. 

Potent  art  thou  to  assuage 
All  the  sorrow  ’neath  thy  reign, 

Smiles  thou  bring’st  to  youth  and  age 
After  days  of  rain. 

Haste,  O King,  thy  gold  bow  bend 
When  invaders  flood  amain, 

Let  not  Victory  attend 

After  days  of  rain. 

Miller  Preston,  ’99. 
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NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 


RECENTLY  there  gathered  in  Washington  a 
convention  which  is  significant  of  the  robust 
and  flourishing  condition  of  the  Church  in 
our  country.  How  puny  and  insignificant  seem 
those  infamous  traducers  of  the  Church  in  the  pres- 
ence of  that  grand  conclave  of  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual giants  who  met  to  devise  means  of  furthering 
the  knowledge  and  love  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
Our  Rev.  Father  Rector,  who  was  present,  recently 
spoke  of  the  Eucharistic  Congress,  and  dwelt  most 
enthusiastically  on  its  far-reaching  influence  for 
good.  Certainly  the  Eucharist  is  the  foundation  of 
our  faith,  and  devotion  to  it  of  necessity  increases 
the  stability  of  our  faith.  It  is  therefore  a grand 
and  noble  project,  the  idea  of  holding  conventions 
whereat  the  great  prelates  and  priests  of  our  land 
gather  and  discuss  the  various  means  of  compassing 
its  universal  adoration.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  good,  if,  as  the  Congress  enjoins, 
the  people  at  large  endeavor  to  show  all  the  devo- 
tion possible.  Certainly  no  one  has  greater  oppor- 
tunities of  honoring  our  Lord  than  the  student  at  a 
Catholic  college.  It  is  to  be  hoped  then,  that  Ford- 
ham,  already  conspicuous,  will  increase  its  devo- 
tion, and  thus,  as  Father  Rector  says,  call  down  the 
blessings  of  Heaven  upon  our  work  and  secure 
success. 

* * 

“ Let  me  write  the  songs  of  a nation  and  I care 
not  who  makes  its  laws,”  is  an  utterance  credited  to 
one  of  the  greatest  of  English,  or  rather  Irish  states- 
man— O'Connell.  There  is  a world  of  truth  in  the 
saying  ; for  the  power  of  song  is  incalculable.  It 
is  related  that  the  chief  reason  for  the  terror  which 
the  ancient  Germans  inspired  in  their  enemy  lay  in 
the  wild  verve  and  “noise”  of  their  war  songs. 
And  in  college  life  how  many  a victory  on  the  cam- 
pus is  attributable  to  the  lusty  cheers  and  songs  of 
the  students  ? I think  the  great  victory  over  the 
University  of  Vermont  last  year  will  bring  home  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
we  have  not  more  songs  ; strong,  manly  expressions 
of  men  who  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  Ford- 
ham  spirit.  Why  would  it  not  be  a good  idea  to 
prepare  some  stirring  chorus  now  and  be  ready  for 
the  Spring?  Arise,  ye  poets,  and  tune  your  lyres  ! 
* * 

Almost  within  the  same  month  two  of  the  great- 
est minds'  of  our  century  passed  to  the  great  beyond. 
Prof.  Huxley  in  England  was  one  of  the  leading 
scientists  of  the  day,  and  M.  Pasteur  in  France  was 
equally  notable.  Their  lives  were  devoted  to  prac- 
tically the  same  end — scientific  research — yet  how 
different  their  results.  Huxley,  in  common  with  the 
late  Tyndall  and  Herbert  Spencer  started  out  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  undermining  and  disinte- 
grating Religion,  and  naturally  subordinated  every- 
thing to  that  end.  Pasteur  on  the  contrary  began 
with  a firm  belief  in  Religion,  and  though  he  delved 
deep  into  the  mysteries  of  Science  his  researches 
revealed  nothing  at  variance  with  the  faith  of  his 
fathers.  The  Scientific  American  of  recent  date  de- 


clares that  “ Pasteur  has  done  more  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  race  than  any  one  man  living  or 
dead.”  What  can  be  said  of  Mr.  Huxley?  What 
has  he  done  for  the  uplifting  of  his  kind  ? He  has 
formulated  a system  of  philosophy  wherein  truths 
that  have  been  admitted  by  the  greatest  minds  the 
world  hasever  known  are  radically  assailed  and  vain- 
ly set  aside  as  if  refuted  by  his  worthless  reasoning. 
He  has  tried  to  show  that  the  prevailing  ideas  as  to 
the  existence  of  a Supreme  Being  are  but  frothy 
effervescences  of  ignorance  and  blindness.  Such 
writing,  I take  it,  will  hardly  recommend  him  to  the 
prayers  and  grateful  memory  of  posterity.  And  so 
Infidelity  even  from  a selfish  and  worldly  point  of 
view  is  a failure  and  Virtue  besides  being  its  own 
reward  often  confers  immortality.  Pasteur  will  live 
in  his  own  works,  and  his  name  will  be  hailed  with 
benisons  for  ages  to  come — Huxley  will  live  in  his 
books,  but  these,  even  within  his  own  life,  were 
relegated  to  the  musty  shelf  where  “objections”  to 
the  truth  lie  in  mouldy  and  dusty  neglect. 

* * 

The  following  items  from  the  Times-Union  of 
Albany  will  interest  our  cadets  and  musicians  : 

“The  new  official  pattern  of  the  American  flag, 
as  prescribed  by  the  War  Department,  has  six  rows 
of  stars,  with  eight  stars  in  the  first,  fourth  and  sixth 
rows,  and  seven  in  each  of  the  three  other  rows. 
The  forty-rive  stars  represent  all  the  several  States, 
including  Utah. 

“Among  the  new  rules,  which  go  into  effect  at 
Harvard  College,  is  one  putting  a stop  to  distant 
trips  of  musical  or  dramatic  clubs.  There  was  con- 
siderable talk  about  this  restriction  among  the 
faculty  at  the  time  the  rule  was  framed,  but  it  was 
finally  voted  not  to  allow  musical  or  dramatic  per- 
formances by  students,  except  in  places  to  and 
from  which  the  students  can  travel  in  one  day. 
This  will  put  a stop  to  the  Hasty  Pudding  Club’s 
performances  in  New  York.” 

* * 

The  Class  of  ’96  sends  its  very  best  wishes  to  its 
professor  of  last  year,  Rev.  P.  Quill,  S.J.,  at  present 
stationed  at  Lyola  College,  Baltimore.  He  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  his  appointment  to  the  vice- 
presidency; but  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  genial 
presence  is  greatly  missed  about  the  Division. 

* * 

On  Thanksgiving  evening,  Nov.  28th,  the  St. 
John’s  Dramatic  Society  will  appear  in  the  four-act 
melodrama,  “The  Bells,”  dramatized  by  Leopold 
Lewis  from  a story  called  the  Polish  Jew,  which 
was  written  by  Erkmann-Chatrain.  “The  Bells” 
was  adapted  by  Mr.  Lewis  expressly  for  Henry  Ir- 
ving, who  produced  it  with  wonderful  success.  The 
principal  parts  of  the  cast  have  been  allotted  to 
Messrs.  Donovan,  O’Neill,  Quinlan,  McDonnell  and 
Mason.  At  the  conclusion  of  “ The  Bells  ” the  Dra- 
matic Society  will  render  an  extract  from  one  of 
Moliere’s  most  celebrated  comedies — “ Le  Medecin 
Malgre  Lui.” 
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Just  as  we  were  going  to  press  the  news  reached 
us  of  the  appointment  of  our  distinguished  Alumnus, 
Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Farley,  as  auxiliary  Bishop  of  New 
York.  The  following  account  of  the  promotion  is 
taken  from  the  New  York  Sun  of  Nov.  4th  : 

MGR.  FARLEY  MADE  BISHOP. 

The  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  John  M.  Farley,  Vicar- 
General  of  the  diocese  of  New  York  and  rector  of 
the  St.  Gabriel’s  Church,  has  received  word  that  the 
request  of  the  Archbishop  in  his  letter  to  the  Pope 
of  Sept.  14,  asking  for  the  elevation  of  Mgr.  Farley 
to  the  episcopate  as  auxiliary  Bishop  of  New  York, 
has  been  acceded  to 

The  prompt  action  of  the  Roman  Curia  in  the  case 
is  an  evidence  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  Bish- 
op-elect is  held  by  the  Holy  See,  especially  as  it  is 
only  a few  months  since  he  was  created  a Prothon- 
atory  Apostolic. 

As  the  brief  will  not  arrive  before  the  end  of  No- 
vember, it  is  most  likely  that  his  consecration  will 
occur  some  time  in  December. 


The  appointment  will  no  doubt  be  most  pleasing 
to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  as  the  Monsignor  has 
been  for  nearly  twenty-five  years  identified  with  its 
administration,  having  served  twelve  years  as  sec- 
retary to  the  late  Cardinal  Archbishop  and  for  the 
last  five  years  as  Vicar  General,  besides  having  been 
for  a long  time  a member  of  the  Archbishop’s 
Council. 

Mgr.  Farley  studied  at  St.  John’s,  Fordham.  He 
spent  two  years  at  St.  Joseph’s  Seminary,  Troy,  and 
four  years  in  the  American  College  at  Rome,  where 
he  was  advanced  by  Cardinal  Patrizi  on  June  11, 
1870. 

He  was  assigned  to  St.  Peter’s  Church,  New 
Brighton,  Staten  Island,  on  his  return  home.  He 
was  secretary  to  Archbishop,  afterward  Cardinal, 
McCloskey  from  1872  to  1884.  He  was  made  Mon- 
signor in  1883,  Vicar  General  in  1891,  and  Domestic 
Prelate  in  1892. 

Mgr.  Farley  has  just  returned  from  Mexico,  where 
he  travelled  with  the  Archbishop.” 

John  F.  McLaughlin,  ’96. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


PARTHENIAN  SODALITY. 

r ¥ ''HE  first  meeting  of  the  year  was  held  on  Sun- 

f day  morning,  September  30th,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  the  officers  for  the  coming 
term,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  the  mem- 
bers had  not  returned  to  college,  the  election  of 
officers  was  postponed  until  the  following  Sunday, 
October  6th,  when  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bros- 
nan,  S.  J.,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Mahony,  S.  J.,  as 
moderator  of  the  Sodality,  the  following  were 
chosen:  Prefect,  Thos.  J.  Calkins,  ’96;  First  As- 
sistant, Robert  E.  Shields,  ’98  ; Second  Assistant, 
John  T.  Delaney,  ’97.  The  other  officers  were 
chosen,  as  is  the  custom,  by  the  Prefect  and  the 
first  and  second  assistants.  The  result  was  : Sec- 
retary, Chas.  E.  Downes,  '98  ; Treasurer,  Thos.  E. 
O’Shea,  ’96;  First  Lector,  Francis  O’Neill,  ’96; 
Second  Lector,  Chas.  W.  Sinnott,  ’96;  Consultors, 
Nicholas  Delehanty,  ’96  ; A.  B.  Crosas,  ’97  ; Wm. 
Tierney,  ’98  ; Henry  Shields,  ’99. 

SODALITY  OF  THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Second  Division  Sodality 
was  held  on  Friday  morning,  October  nth,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Moderator,  Mr.  Coyle,  S.  J., 
During  this  meeting  the  election  of  officers  took 
place,  with  the  following  results : Prefect,  Leo 
O’Donovan  ; First  Assistant,  Paul  Dolan  ; Second 
Assistant,  Paul  Richards ; P"irst  Lector,  Bernard 
McElroy ; Second  Lector,  George  Rooney;  Con- 
sultors, Thomas  McCormick  and  Walter  Shulte  ; 
Secretary,  John  Joyce. 

DRAMATIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  this  Society  took 


place  on  Wednesday  evening,  October  9th,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Moderator,  Mr.  Albert  Brown, 
S.  J.  The  main  object  of  this  meeting  was  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  first  term,  and 
to  receive  and  vote  on  the  names  of  those  gentle- 
men desiring  to  be  members.  The  result  of  the 
election  was  as  follows  : President,  Chas.  W.  Sin- 
nott, ’96;  Vice-President,  Thos.  J.  Calkins,  ’96; 
Treasurer,  J.  Tufton  Mason,  ’98;  Secretary,  Rich- 
ard Howard,  ’98  ; Stage  Manager,  Andres  B.  Cro- 
sas, ’97  ; Property  Man,  John  Atkinson,  ’97.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  admitted  into  the  Society  : 
Chas.  E.  Downes,  ’98  ; George  V.  Granger,  ’97  ; J. 
Francis  Quinlan,  ’97  ; Robt.  E.  McDonnell,  ’9 7. 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

On  Wednesday,  October  16th,  this  Society  which 
is  composed  of  the  members  of  the  classes  of  Phil- 
osophy and  Rhetoric,  attended  the  first  of  a regular 
course  of  lectures  to  be  given  weekly  by  the  Mod- 
erator, Rev.  Fr.  O’Reilly,  S.  J.  On  the  same  eve- 
ning the  Society  held  a meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  its  officers  for  the  ensuing  term.  The  result 
of  the  election  was  : President,  John  T.  Delaney, 
’97  ; Vice-President,  Maurice  Clarke,  ’97  ; Corres- 
ponding Secretary,  Thos.  J.  Calkins,  ’96  ; Treas- 
urer, Jas.  A.  Wilson,  ’97  ; Recording  Secretary, 
Robt.  E.  McDonnell,  ’97;  Librarian,  John  F. 
Gaynor,  ’97. 

DEBATING  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  its  first  regular  meeting  on 
Sunday  evening,  October  13th,  under  the  direction 
of  Rev.  John  F.  Quirk,  S.  J.,  Moderator  and  Presi- 
dent, to  elect  its  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  This 
election  took  place  with  the  following  result : Vice- 
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President,  Thos.  E.  O’Shea,  ’96 ; Corresponding 
Secretary,  Jas.  J.  McDonnell,  96  ; Treasurer,  Fran- 
cis Quinlan,  ’97  ; Recording  Secretary,  Jos.  A. 
Kelly,  ’97  ; First  Censor,  John  J.  Dyer,  ’96  ; Second 
Censor,  Jas.  J.  Donovan,  ’97. 

SANCTUARY  SOCIETY. 

At  a meeting  of  the  St.  John  Berchman’s  Sanctu- 
ary Society,  which  is  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
J.  P.  Carney,  S.  J.,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
chosen  to  fill  the  offices  of  the  Society  : Prefect 
and  Master  of  Ceremonies,  John  T.  Delaney,  ’97  ; 
Assistant  Master  of  Ceremonies,  Geo.  V.  Grainger, 
'97  ; Thurifer,  Chas.  W.  Sinnott,  ’96  ; First  Acolyte, 
Jas.  A.  Wilson,  ’97  ; Second  Acolyte,  Jere.  Dun- 
levy,  ’98 ; Wardens,  Paul  Dolan,  ’99,  and  Leo 
O’Donovan,  ’98. 

RETREAT. 

The  annual  retreat  given  to  the  students  of  St. 
John’s  College  usually  takes  place  during  the  first 
days  of  October,  this  year,  however,  it  was  post- 
poned until  Monday,  October  28th,  and  was  brought 
to  a close  All  Saints’  Day.  When  the  announcement 
regarding  the  time  of  retreat  was  made,  it  was 
received  with  a feeling  of  gladness  and  contentment 
by  all.  For  we  know  that  it  is  only  with  the  close 
of  the  retreat  that  the  work  of  the  student  really 
begins,  it  is  only  then  that  he  manifests  a strong 
desire  to  succeed  ; only  then  that  an  extra  effort  is 
apparent. 

The  Rev.  Fr.  Cowardin,  S.  J.,  who  conducted  the 
retreat  for  the  year  1895,  gave  his  first  discourse  on 
Monday  evening,  October  28th. 


It  was  evident  to  us  that  he  considered  the  giving 
of  a retreat  a very  important  matter,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  opening  sermon,  even  the  most  thought- 
less among  us  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
proper  making  of  it  was  no  less  important.  Father 
Cowardin  won  us  from  the  first.  He  was  in  earnest 
and  his  earnestness  made  us  serious.  He  gave  us 
the  thoughts  and  made  us  think.  We  had  no  choice 
but  to  believe  and  act  up  to  the  truths  he  put  so 
clearly  before  us.  The  success,  therefore,  depended 
on  the  generosity  and  earnestness  with  which  each 
one  entered  on  the  retreat,  and  he  who  was  most 
earnest,  most  generous,  reaped  the  most  profit. 

Every  sermon  was  listened  to  most  attentively  ; 
but  if  ever  a preacher  succeeded  in  rousing  his 
hearers  to  a proper  appreciation  of  the  truths  he 
was  striving  to  bring  home  to  them,  that  preacher 
was  Father  Cowardin  in  his  sermons  on  Death  and 
Judgment.  In  these  discourses,  both  young  and 
old  were  carried  away  by  his  most  touching  and 
pathetic  examples,  all  of  which  the  father  drew  from 
experience  as  a priest  ; examples  so  true,  so  lifelike 
and  withal  so  feelingly,  so  pathetically  told  that  the 
eyes  of  all  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest  were 
often  suffused  with  tears.  It  seems  to  me  that  those 
who  heard  these  sermons  of  Father  Cowardin’s  can 
never  forget  them.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
his  zealous  efforts  were  crowned  with  success. 

The  retreat  is  over.  Let  us  hope  that  the  seeds 
which  were  sown  during  these  days  of  prayer  and 
mediation  fell  not  upon  the  wayside  to  be  trodden 
down,  nor  upon  stony  ground  to  wither  away,  but 
upon  good  ground  so  that  in  the  years  to  come  they 
may  bear  fruit  a hundred-fold. 

C.  W.  Sinnott,  ’96. 


FORDHAMENS1A. 


SENIORS'  HALL. 

THE  annual  retreat  so  anxiously  awaited  has  at 
length  come  and  gone.  Those  of  us  who 
were  so  much  pleased  with  the  kindliness  of 
the  late  Fr.  Fulton,  S.  J.,  in  last  year’s  retreat,  were 
none  the  less  pleased  with  his  successor,  Fr.  Cow- 
ardin, S.  J.  The  good  results  are  already  apparent. 
The  coldness  that  marked  the  intercourse  of  some 
among  us  is  fast  disappearing.  We  cannot  pass 
over  the  three  members  of  this  division  who  read  for 
us  at  dinner  on  those  three  days.  They  have  our 
thanks  and  applause. 

— Of  course  we  were  subjected  to  several  trials 
during  the  retreat,  and  some  members  of  our  division 
must  have  felt  very  much  lost  without  their  cus- 
tomary mail.  But  All  Saints’  Day  beheld  them 
quite  jubilant  over  a heap  of  correspondence. 

— Our  members  have  already  reached  the  maxi- 
mum of  last  year,  and  we  think  the  happiness  of  the 
division  is  already  secured.  The  Study  Hall  is  well 
patronized  on  recreation  days,  and  the  marks  of  the 
higher  classes  for  the  past  month  give  evidence  of 
the  good  Work  already  accomplished. 

— A pleasing  diversion  has  been  introduced  at  the 
reading  of  the  monthly  marks,  in  the  shape  of  an 
elocution  programme.  The  gentlemen  who  enter- 


tained us  last  month  deserve  great  credit  for  their 
work,  and  the  change  is  a welcome  one.  Moreover, 
the  new  arrangement  of  the  elocution  classes  offers 
better  facilities  for  good  speaking  than  we  had  last 
year. 

— We  are  expecting  a pleasant  time  on  Thanks- 
giving from  the  Dramatic  Association,  Glee  Club 
and  Orchestra.  The  orchestra,  we  understand,  is 
larger  than  formerly  and  includes  some  new  instru- 
ments. Several  new  scenes  have  been  prepared  for 
the  play  by  the  Dramatic  Association.  These 
scenes  are  indeed  very  fine  and  were  designed  by 
the  Division's  own  artist,  P.  Paulding  Brant,  ’97. 
This  same  gentleman  is  our  official  decorator. 

— We  were  greeted  with  a fine  musical  programme 
on  November  1.  The  mass  was  sung  well,  and 
several  new  pieces  were  rendered  at  Benediction. 
Mascagni’s  Ave  Maria  was  very  well  sung  by  John 
Atkinson,  Jr.,  ’97,  to  a violin  accompaniment  by 
James  McDonnell,  ’96. 

— Last  month  we  mentioned  the  improvements  of 
our  field  to  which  the  Brother  contributed  so  much. 
Contractor  Collins  has  taken  up  the  work  where  the 
Brother  left  it  and  Second  Division  hill  will  soon  be 
no  more.  The  wagons  pass  and  repass  our  haunts 
incessantly,  and  the  hill  is  disappearing  at  the  rate 
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of  150  loads  a day.  It  will  take  about  a month  to 
finish  the  work. 

—The  cigarette  is  losing  its  hold  at  Fordham,  for 
it  now  has  a rival  in  the  smokers’  affections.  Those 
who  were  here  several  years  ago  may  remember  the 
Indians  who  then  flourished.  Now  only  one  holds 
sway,  but  in  a multiplied  form.  These  Powhatans, 
such  they  are  called,  with  their  long  stems  make  us 
think  of  the  pastoral  lays  of  Virgil,  whose  words  we 
thus  adapt : “ Tenia  meditamur  avenaO 

— Great  interest  was  manifested  last  year  and  this 
year  too,  over  the  game  between  the  East  and  the 
West.  Last  year  the  game  was  very  close,  but  this 
year  the  East  far  surpassed  the  West.  This  may 
interest  some  of  the  Easterners  who  are  not  with  us 
this  year,  and  it  may  also  interest,  even  if  it  does  not 
please,  the  departed  Westerners. 

— We  have  been  visited  lately  by  several  of  our 
old  foot  ball  players  and  general  athletes.  George 
Hayes,  who  is  playing  at  Union,  John  Claffy  and 
Michael  and  Maurice  Doran  have  all  come  to  see 
us,  and  are  looking  well.  The  leader  of  our  out- 
door singers,  however,  has  not  been  seen.  There 
was  a rumor  about  that  he  was  “ on  the  way,”  and 
others  of  a like  nature,  but  they  are  not  to  be 
credited. 

— We  take  this  occasion  to  congratulate  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Division,  who  have  won  the  coveted 
Sergeant  chevrons. 

— Out  of  deference  for  our  comrade  in  arms  we 
unanimously  affirm  “ that  Cuba  should  be  declared 
a belligerent  power.” 

John  T.  Delaney,  ’97. 


JUNIORS'  HALL. 

A MONTH  ago  there  was  a strong  misgiving  as 
to  whether  many  of  the  old  boys  would  re- 
turn. However,  this  was  transient,  and  be- 
fore long  the  merry  songs  and  sounds  issuing  from 
the  gymnasium  of  an  evening  announced  beyond 
doubt  that  Second  Division  was  itself  again. 

— But  indeed  many  of  our  old  friends  have  de- 
serted us  ; some  going  to  First  Division  and  some 
few  to  other  colleges. 

— On  Thursday,  October  3rd,  we  played  a game 
of  football.  No  outside  games  will  be  played  on 
Second,  however,  which  we  regret  very  much,  for 
football  was  always  a favorite  sport  on  Second  Di- 
vision. 

— On  the  morning  of  the  10th  a team  from  Second 
played  P'irst  Division.  The  score  was  8-0  in  favor 
of  Second  Division. 

— At  no  other  time  in  the  year  do  we  enjoy  walks 
more  than  in  the  month  of  October  ; so,  although 
we  are  now  bidding  adieu  to  baseball  and  tennis, 
and  the  football  is  just  coming  into  play,  the  walks 
from  Second  Division  are  always  well  attended. 

— On  Friday,  October  nth,  the  Sodality  of  Sec- 
ond Division  held  its  first  meeting.  The  following 
were  elected  to  fill  the  offices  for  the  coming  term  : 


Leo  O’Donovan,  prefect  ; Paul  Dolan,  first  assist- 
ant ; Paul  Richards,  second  assistant  ; Bernard 
McElroy  and  George  Rooney,  first  and  second 
lectors  respectively  ; Thomas  McCormick  and  Wal- 
ter Schulte,  counsellors  ; and  John  Joyce,  secretary. 
Mr.  J.  Coyle,  S.  J.,  is  our  moderator  this  year. 

—Of  late  we  have  been  enjoying  our  after-supper 
recreations  immensely,  hurdle  racing  in  the  gymna- 
sium. At  first  we  used  the  two  large  mats  to  jump 
over,  but  the  other  evening  as  we  came  running  into 
the  gymnasium  we  found  a gentle  surprise  in  the 
shape  of  a hurdle.  Many  thanks  to  Mr.  Brock,  S.  J., 
for  securing  this. 

— Now  that  the  retreat  is  over  we  all  feel  light  of 
heart.  Not  that  we  do  not  welcome  retreat  ; no  ! 
not  that,  but  we  all  have  been  meditating  seriously 
these  days  and,  as  Father  Cowardin  puts  it,  have 
“ turned  the  light  on.”  and  so  have  found  what  made 
our  hearts  heavy,  and  rid  ourselves  of  it. 

— The  other  morning  as  we  came  out  of  the  re- 
fectory we  were  surprised  to  find  a force  of  men, 
and  six  or  seven  of  Contractor  Collins’  teams  at 
work  on  the  bank  to  the  left  of  our  ball  field.  They 
are  making  rapid  progress,  and  before  many  days 
we  expect  to  see  a clear  field  extending  as  far  back 
as  the  road  leading  to  the  skating  pond. 

Paul  Dolan,  ’99. 


DAY  SCHOLARS’  NOTES. 


FALL,  “The  season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruit- 
fulness,” is  again  upon  us.  Its  chilling  winds 
and  falling  leaves  bid  us  beware  of  winter. 

— The  football  craze  has  touched  quite  a number, 
especially  the  younger  ones.  The  after-dinner  re- 
creation is  spent  for  the  most  in  kicking  goals  and 
punting  ; and  from  the  anxiety  manifested  to  “get 
a game  ” the  sport  must  be  highly  enjoyable.  A 
team  is  being  organized  from  which  great  victories 
are  expected. 

— Mr.  James  McDonnell,  ’96,  our  only  represent- 
ative in  this  year’s  class  of  Philosophy,  has  followed 
the  example  of  some  others  of  our  number  and  be- 
come a boarder.  We  presume  the  attractions  of  the 
“Avenue”  were  very  enticing  for  Jim,  and  sincerely 
hope  they  will  continue  so. 

—We  have  become  very  proficient  in  military 
tactics,  judging  from  the  number  of  officers  scat- 
tered through  our  ranks.  It  is  due,  we  believe,  to  the 
change  in  drill  hours.  Congratulations  are  espe- 
cially extended  to  Victor  for  having  received  the 
gold  braid. 

— Mr.  McDonnell,  S.  J.,  has  invited  some  of  the 
day  scholars  to  sing  in  the  college  choir.  Their 
fellow-passengers  on  the  trolley  will  now,  no  doubt, 
be  delightfully  entertained  with  selections  from 
Gounod  and  Mozart. 

— We  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  Wm.  Mc- 
Carthy in  his  bereavement  on  the  death  of  his  sister. 

J.  Vincent  Harwood,  ’99. 
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WITH  OUR  FRIENDS. 


MR.  JOHN  F.  CLARE,  ex-Assistant  District 
Attorney  of  Chicago,  was  married  last 
month  to  Miss  Helen  G.  Stetson.  John  was 
always  a leader  ; he  was  the  honor  man  and  Hughes 
medal  man  in  the  class  of  ’89  ; and  now  he  is  the 
first  of  his  year  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  “ Benedicts.” 
This  news  we  got  almost  a month  ago.  Since  then 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clare  have  paid  a visit  to  Fordham. 
We  knew  nothing  of  their  coming,  but  our  not  know- 
ing it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  John  wished  to  sur- 
prise his  old  professor,  Rev.  John  F.  Quirk,  S.  J. 
He  succeeded.  Will  John’s  classmates  who  fought 
so  hard  and  pressed  him  so  closely  for  the  honors  of 
’89  allow  him  to  leave  them  far  behind  now  ? We 
hope  not.  Who’ll  be  “ next  in  merit  ?” 

— Lieut.  Clarence  R.  Edwards,  who  was  com- 
mandant of  the  Fordham  Battalion  three  years  ago, 
stopped  in  to  see  us  about  the  middle  of  October. 
Lieut.  Edwards  was  on  his  way  west  to  join  his 
regiment. 

— Sunday,  Oct.  20th,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing John  C.  McNeilly  and  Thomas  Doherty,  both  of 
the  class  of ’90.  They  are  comparative  strangers  to 
Fordham,  though  they  live  only  a few  miles  away. 

— Sunday,  Sept.  29th,  Dr.  Jno.  J.  O’Connell,  ’82, 
with  his  wife  and  their  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright, 
came  to  pay  us  a visit.  “Jeff”  was  the  great  run- 
ner at  Fordham  in  his  time.  There  is  one  race  we 
would  like  Dr.  O’Connell  to  write  about — the  race 
he  won,  though  the  Gods  and  his  ankle  were  against 
him.  The  Doctor  is  living  in  Honesdale,  Pa. 

— Rev.  J.  W.  Aylward,  ’89,  comes  up  quite  often 
to  see  his  old  professor,  Fr.  Quirk.  There  are  other 
old  boys,  and  they  are  many,  who  might  show 
themselves  now  and  then. 

— Among  the  other  visitors  of  the  month  we 
might  mention  Mr.  Michael  Doran,  ’94;  Mr.  P. 
Dwyer,  ’94  ; Mr.  Maurice  Doran,  ’95  ; Mr.  Edward 
Lamb,  ’95  ; Mr.  Edw.  Hayes,  ’95  ; Mr.  Frank  Mc- 
Sorley,  ’93. 

— Mr.  Thos.  Shea,  '88,  was  recently  married  to 
Miss  Teresa  Maloney,  daughter  of  Mr.  Thos.  Malo- 
ney, Mayor  of  Pittston,  Pa.  The  bride  is  a sister  of 
Michael  J.  Maloney  who  was  in  residence  at  Ford- 
ham from  ’85  to  ’88,  and  she  is  a cousin  of  Mr.  Shea’s 
law  partner,  Mr.  M.  N.  Donnelly,  who  was  in  resi- 
dence’85  and ’86.  The  MONTHLY  wishes  the  new- 
ly married  couple  every  success.  It  would  give  us 
very  great  pleasure  to  welcome  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shea 
to  Fordham. 


— Rev.  Jno.  N.  Poland,  S.  J.  ’65,  has  been 
appointed  to  teach  philosophy  in  St.  Francis  Xavier’s 
College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

— Shortly  after  the  rumor  reached  us  that  Wm. 
PI.  Feely,  ’92,  was  among  the  dead,  William  him- 
self appeared  at  Fordam  as  large  as  life  and  as 
happy  and  as  jovial  as  ever. 

—Wednesday,  Aug.  28th,  saw  three  old  Ford- 
hamites,  members  of  the  medical  profession,  at  the 
College.  They  were  Dr.  J.  Butler,  ’84;  Dr.  T. 
Dunn, ’84;  and  Dr.  J.  F.  Haben, ’87.  On  commence- 
ment day  we  saw  at  least  a dozen  Fordham  doctors 
talking  over  old  times.  It  is  strange  that  such  a 
healthy  place  as  Fordham  should  turn  the  thoughts 
of  so  many  to  medicine. 

— The  class  of ’88  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the 
Rev.  T.  B.  Donovan,  a member  of  the  Josephite 
Community  in  Baltimore,  is  at  present  pastor  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier’s  Church  in  Baltimore  for  colored 
people.  In  the  six  months  he  has  been  there  he 
has  made  himself  known  throughout  the  city  by  his 
energy  and  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  colored  people. 
Fr.  Donovan  paid  us  a very  welcome  visit  during 
the  vacation. 

Mr.  Thos.  F.  Kelly,  '87,  was  married  during  the 
Summer  to  a Miss  Bertha  Reedy.  Tom  is  in  the 
watch  business  and,  his  Chicago  friends  say,  is  doing 
remarkably  well  Were  we  in  the  humor  and  the 
Muses  willing,  we  might  write  an  epithalamium  in 
commemoration  of  the  event,  but  we’re  not  and 
they’re  not,  so  we  shall  have  to  content  ourselves 
with  wishing  him  and  his  wife  the  best  gifts  the 
world  has,  and  life  everlasting  afterwards. 

—We  learn  from  Fr.  Quirk,  S.  J.,  that  Herman 
Arellancj,  who  was  with  us  from  ’88  to  ’91  and  left 
in  Poetry  the  year  his  brother  David  was  graduated, 
is  about  to  begin  the  study  of  medicine  at  Paris. 
The  Monthly  wishes  himself  and  his  brother  suc- 
cess and  hopes  to  be  able  from  time  to  time  to  let 
the  other  old  boys  know  how  well  they  are  doing. 

— Mr.  Hugh  McLaughlin,  ’93,  is  following  the 
post-graduate  course  in  Engineering  at  George- 
town. 

— Rev.  J.  H.  Dooley,  ’87,  paid  us  a visit  Sunday, 
Oct.  24.  Father  Dooley  met  a number  of  his  old 
friends  here  and  seemed  to  enjoy  his  visit  very 
much.  He  is  at  present  stationed  at  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Grand  street,  N.  Y.  City. 

— The  following  tribute  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
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to  our  distinguished  alumnus,  Morgan  J.  O’Brien, 
’72,  LL.D.,  ’88,  shows  how  he  is  regarded  by  the 
citizens  of  New  York  : 

“Justice  Morgan  J.  O’Brien  was  for  a short  time 
Corporation  Counsel  before  his  election  in  1887  as 
a member  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Much  of  his  work 
since  that  time  has  been  as  a member  of  the  General 
Term.  He  is  a thorough  examiner  of  authorities, 
so  that  his  opinions  are  rarely  reversed.  Although 
he  was  an  earnest  partisan  before  his  election  to 
judicial  office,  he  showed  when  sent  by  Governor 
Hill  to  act  with  a Republican  Justice  in  the  contested 
election  cases  that  he  was  unmoved  by  party 


feeling  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties.  He 
listens  carefully  to  all  arguments,  and  weighs  those 
submitted  even  by  the  youngest  members  of  the  bar 
with  care,  and  makes  a thorough  research  before 
deciding  difficult  and  important  cases.  He  has  done 
a large  share  of  the  appellate  work  while  assigned 
to  the  General  Term.” 

— Sunday,  Oct.  27th,  saw  four  “old  boys”  at 
Fordham  : Dr.  James  N.  Butler,  ’84,  Dr.  John  F. 
Haben,  ’87,  with  his  brother  James,  Mr.  Joseph  V. 
Morrisse, ’89,  and  Mr.  John  E.  Kelly, ’89.  Our  Rev. 
Vice  President  and  Fr.  Quirk  took  care  of  them  and 
no  doubt  the  afternoon  passed  pleasantly. 


OBITUARY  NOTICES. 


REV.  ISIDORE  DAUBRESSE,  S.J. 

ON  Sunday,  August  18th,  Rev.  Isidore  Dau- 
bresse,  S.J.,  died  at  Frederick,  Md.  In  the 
early  days  of  St.  John’s,  Fordham,  Fr. 
Daubresse  spent  many  years  here  as  prefect 
and  professor  of  philosophy.  One  of  our  sub- 
scribers, who  was  a student  here  in  the  early  fifties, 
remembers  when  the  father’s  jet  black  hair  fell  over 
his  shoulders  in  glossy  ringlets.  But  to  the  priests 
and  people  of  New  York  this  is  not  a familiar  pic- 
ture. We  knew  him  only  as  an  exceedingly  kind, 
silver-haired  old  gentleman,  bent  and  wrinkled 
with  age. 

Fr.  Daubresse’s  life  was  one  of  continual  activity. 
Born  at  Werwick,  Cambrai,  in  1810,  he  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  1832,  and  spent  his  early  novi- 
tiate in  Switzerland  and  Savoy.  He  completed  his 
novitiate  at  St.  Acheul’s  College,  Amiens,  France, 
and  there  performed  what  is  known  in  the  order  as 
the  “grand  act,”  making  a public  defence  of  the 
whole  system  of  theology  against  all  opponents. 

From  1838  to  1843  he  taught  philosophy,  canon 
law,  and  theology  at  various  seats  of  learning  in 
Belgium  and  France,  and  after  completing  his  third 
year  of  probation  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1845,  he 
was  sent  by  the  French  Provincial  Father  Rubillon 
to  the  United  States  along  with  twelve  companions. 
On  his  arrival  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
philosophy  at  St.  John's  College,  Fordham,  and 
remained  there  until  1864,  when  he  was  removed  in 
the  same  capacity  to  St.  Francis  Xavier’s.  He 
remained  at  the  latter  college  until  1893,  with  the 
exception  of  five  years,  during  which  he  filled  the 
responsible  office  of  master  of  novices  at  West  Park 
on  the  Hudson.  Besides  holding  many  offices  of 
importance  in  the  order  to  which  he  belonged  he 
was  confessor  to  Cardinal  McCloskey  and  to  his 
grace  the  Archbishop  of  New  York.  For  many 
years  he  had  charge  of  the  cases  of  conscience  of 
the  diocese,  and  his  fame  as  a theologian  was  so 
great  that  priests  from  the  city  and  vicinity  were 
forever  consulting  him  on  moral  questions. 

But,  perhaps,  the  greatest  distinction  conferred 
on  him  outside  the  Society  of  Jesus  was  his  appoint- 
ment as  theologian  of  the  Cardinal-Archbishop  of 
New  York,  at  the  second  and  third  Plenary  Coun- 
cils of  Baltimore.  In  this  capacity  he  won  great 


praise  for  himself  and  the  Society  of  which  he  was 
a member  by  the  depth  and  clearness  of  his  knowl- 
edge in  questions  of  dogma,  and  his  precision  in 
drawing  up  the  decrees  of  the  Councils. 

For  the  last  few  years  Fr.  Daubresse  was  too 
feeble  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  ministry.  About 
six  months  ago  he  was  sent  to  Frederick,  Md.,  the 
novitiate  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  there  he  closed 
a useful  life  by  a happy,  holy  death.  “Beati 
mortui  qui  in  Domino  moriuntur.”  R.  I.  P. 

REV.  M.  NASH,  S.J. 

From  the  Catholic  Review. 

The  Rev.  Michael  Nash,  S.J.,  died  of  apoplexy  at 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  on  Friday,  September  6th,  at  the  age 
of  seventy  years.  Father  Nash  was  born  in  Ireland 
in  1825  and  came  to  this  country  at  an  early  age. 
He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1844  and  after 
completing  his  studies  in  France  was  detailed  to  St. 
John’s  College,  Fordham,  where  he  was  occupied 
for  several  years  as  professor  and  prefect. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  volunteered  for 
army  duty,  and,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  late 
Archbishop  Hughes,  was  appointed  to  the  chap- 
laincy of  the  Sixth  Regiment  of  New  York  Volun- 
teers, known  familiarly  as  “ Billy”  Wilson’s  Zouaves. 
He  joined  in  1861  and  served  with  the  regiment 
throughout  the  war.  By  his  untiring  zeal  and  the 
self-devotion  with  which  he  was  always  ready  to 
risk  his  life  to  carry  the  consolations  of  religion  to 
his  wounded  comrades  he  won  the  affection  and 
esteem  of  the  men  not  only  of  his  own  regiment 
but  of  the  entire  brigade.  On  one  occasion  they 
tried  to  dissuade  the  heroic  chaplain  from  risking 
his  life  in  carrying  the  viaticum  to  a soldier 
wounded  to  death  in  an  engagement  at  Fort  Pick- 
ney.  The  enemy’s  shot  was  falling  thick  and  fast, 
and  they  knew  it  was  almost  certain  death  for  their 
chaplain  to  face  the  hail  of  bullets.  He  would  not 
be  deterred,  however,  and  finding  they  could  not 
dissuade  him  from  his  duty  the  soldiers  actually 
dug  a trench  up  to  the  spot  where  the  wounded 
man  lay,  and  thus  Father  Nash  reached  him  in 
safety. 

When  stationed  near  New  Orleans  his  reputation 
was  carried  into  the  Confederate  lines  and  he  was 
asked  to  officiate  for  some  of  their  soldiers  who 
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were  without  a chaplain.  Although  offered  a 
pension  after  the  war  was  over  he  declined  it,  say- 
ing that  the  United  States  had  treated  him  well 
while  he  was  in  its  service  and  he  wanted  no  reward 
for  doing  his  duty. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  re-engaged  in  church 
and  college  work  at  Troy,  and  at  Holy  Cross  Col- 
lege, Worcester,  Mass.  Two  years  ago  he  with- 
drew from  college  work  and  occupied  himself  in 
parochial  work  at  Troy  until  his  death.  R.  I.  P. 

FR.  HUGO  D.  LANGLOIS,  S.J. 

Many  of  the  old  students  of  St.  John’s  College 
will  be  surprised  and  much  affected  at  the  news  of 
the  death  of  their  beloved  professor  Fr.  Langlois. 
Fond  recollections  of  Fr.  Langlois’  class-room  will 
doubtless  well  up  in  the  minds  of  students  of  the 
sixties  and  seventies,  and  many  a benediction, 
many  a grateful  prayer  will  come  from  the  hearts 
of  all  those  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  meet  and 
be  guided  by  Fr.  Langlois  when  just  beginning 
their  ascent  up  the  mountain  of  science. 

Fr.  Langlois  departed  this  life  in  August  last,  at 
St.  Mary’s  College,  Montreal,  Can.  He  was  born 
at  St.  Hugues,  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Hyacinth, 
province  of  Quebec,  September  13,  1837.  At  an 
early  age  he  entered  the  College  of  St.  Hyacinth, 
where  he  remained  until  he  finished  a two  years’ 
course  of  philosophy.  As  a student  he  was  noted 
for  his  manly  character,  an  intense  application  to 
study  and  his  constant  success  therein,  being  always 
found  among  the  first  of  his  class. 

Being  of  a remarkably  serious  turn  of  mind  he 
seldom  took  part  in  the  games  of  the  students.  His 
recreation  was  to  seek  out  the  more  studious  among 
the  boys  and  with  them  discuss  the  daily  matter  of 
the  class  or  some  point  in  history,  for  which  he  had 
a special  fondness.  In  fact,  discussion  maybe  said 
to  have  formed  his  order  of  the  day.  One  of  his 
school-fellows  remarks:  “He  was  a philosopher 
from  the  beginning.” 

Mr.  Langlois  left  St.  Hyacinth's  for  the  novitiate 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  which  he  entered  August  3, 
1858.  After  his  two  years  of  probation  and  two  or 
three  others  spent  in  reviewing  his  classical  studies 
he  was  sent  to  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham  Here 
he  began  what  may  be  called  the  work  of  Iris  life — 
the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  principles  and  rules 
of  grammar.  It  is  in  the  capacity  of  professor  of 
grammar  that  he  is  best  known  to  Fordham  stu- 
dents. This  was  a work  very  dear  to  Fr.  Langlois. 
In  it  he  spent  twenty-five  years  of  his  life,  and  in 
pursuing  it  he  displayed  an  energy  and  zeal  truly 
remarkable.  It  was  evident  he  was  working  “ad 
rnajorem  Dei  gloriam.”  His  pupils  marveled  at  the 
great  earnestness,  the  labor  and  self-sacrifice  of  the 
man.  He  would  spend  himself  on  each,  even  the 
dullest  of  his  pupils.  His  recreation  hours  often 
found  him  book  in  hand  seated  in  the  study  hall  or 
on  the  campus  by  the  side  of  some  student  who, 
from  lack  of  talent,  or  because  he  had  entered  Fr. 
Langlois’  class  late  in  the  year,  was  not  yet  on  a 
par  with  the  other  members  of  the  class. 

In  the  class-room  Fr.  Langlois’  watchword  may 
be  said  to  have  bean  “laboremus”;  “laboremus” 
(we  must  work;  we  must  work).  His  old  pupils 
can  testify  as  to  how  that  watchword  was  obeyed. 
They  can  also  testify  to  the  fact  that  Fr.  Langlois 


seldom  failed  to  draw  from  his  pupils  the  work  he 
thought  each  capable  of  performing.  He  knew  how 
to  urge  on  those  who  would  not  be  captivated  by 
the  very  love  of  labor  or  by  his  own  wonderful 
example. 

We  confidently  hope  that  He  who  rewards  the 
labor  we  have  done  for  Him  will  speedily  grant  to 
the  soul  of  good  Fr.  Langlois  the  sweet  repose  of 
the  blessed  in  heaven.  R.  1.  p. 


BOOK  NOTES  AND  EXCHANGES. 

WE  have  received  and  read  with  pleasure  and 
not  a little  profit  the  following  exchanges: 
“The  Owl,”  “The  Lafayette,”  “The 
Georgetown  College  Journal,”  “ The  Polytechnic,” 
“ The  Collegian,”  “ Stonyhurst  Magazine,”  “ Car- 
melite Review,”  “ Leaflets  from  Loretto,”  “ The 
Mountaineer,”  “ Niagara  Rainbow,”  “The  Trinity 
Tablet,  “Our  Young  People,”  “The  Villanova 
Monthly,”  “The  Annals  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,”  “Notre  Dame  Scholastic,”  “St.  Vincent 
Journal,”  “ The  Dial,”  “ The  Salve  Regina,”  “ The 
Niagara  Index,”  “ Mt.  St.  Mary’s  Record,  “ The  Col- 
lege Student,”  “ Our  Alma  Mater,”  “ The  Styles,” 
“ The  Mount,”  “The  Purple,”  and  many  others. 

Werner  s Magazine  for  October  is  unusually  in- 
teresting. The  News  and  Comments  department 
and  the  notes  on  Readers  and  Singers  are  full  of  in- 
formation. The  ten  pages  or  so  of  declamations 
and  recitations  are  generally  very  entertaining  and 
those  in  the  October  number  are  up  to  the  standard. 

A very  important  paper  on  “ State  Universities  ” 
is  contributed  to  the  Cosmopolitan  for  October  by 
Professor  Ely.  In  the  same  number  appears  for  the 
first  time  before  an  American  audience,  the  now- 
famed  Richard  Le  Gallienne  in  a plea  for  religion 
under  the  title  of  “ The  Greatness  of  Man.”  And 
among  the  story-tellers  are  Hopkinson  Smith  and 
Boyesen. 

Current  Literature , the  largest  magazine  in  Amer- 
ica, almost  surpasses  its  own  high  standard  by  its 
November  number.  It  is  a magazine  of  fiction,  a 
magazine  of  poetry,  a magazine  of  science,  a maga- 
zine of  gossip,  and  a number  of  other  magazines  all 
in  one.  The  special  feature  of  the  number  for  lovers 
of  the  best  literature  is  a remarkable  collection  of 
sixteen  Sonnets  on  the  Sonnet,  from  the  world’s 
great  poets,  selected  by  Fanny  Mack  Lothrop,  who 
is  rapidly  winning  recognition  as  a writer  and  com- 
piler of  rare  taste  and  ability. 

Missale  Parvum.  Benziger  Bros.,  New  York,  1895. 

We  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  “ Missale  Parvum,”  just  published  by 
Benziger  Bros.  The  students  of  the  higher  classes 
in  our  colleges  could  use  it  with  great  profit ; while 
as  a Christmas  gift  for  seminarians  it  is  almost 
priceless.  Priests,  too,  who  are  accustomed  to  look 
over  the  mass  of  the  day  before  celebrating  will  find 
this  little  missal  all  that  could  be  desired.  It  con- 
tains the  entire  text  of  the  Missal-,  including  the 
masses  of  the  saints  lately  canonized.  The  type  is 
perfectly  clear  and  legible,  the  form  very  portable, 
and  it  is  well  bound.  The  price  is  one  dollar. 
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NOEL  ! 


Le  ciel  est  noir,  la  terre  est  blanche 
Cloches,  carillonnez  gaiment ! 

Jesus  est  n6  ; la  Vierge  penche 
Surlui  son  visage  charmant. 

Pas  de  courtenes  festonndrs 
Pour  preserver  l’Enfant  du  froid, 

Bien  que  des  toiles  d’araigndes 
Qui  pendent  des  poutres  du  toit. 

II  tremble  sur  la  paille  fraiche 
Ce  cher  petit  Enfant  Jesus, 

Et  pour  I’echauffer  dans  sa  creche 
L’  ane  et  le  bceuf  souffent  dessus. 

La  neige  au  chaume  pend  ses  franges, 

Mais  sur  le  toit  s’ouvre  le  ciel, 

Et  tout  en  blanc,  le  chceur  des  anges 
Chante  aux  bergers  : Nodi ! Noel ! 

Theophile  Gautier. 


Ring  gaily,  chimes  ! dark  rules  the  night, 

And  earth  is  clad  in  snow  ; 

The  Christ  is  born  ; and  o’er  him  bends 
The  Virgin,  face  aglow. 

No  drapings  hang  to  shield  from  cold 
The  infant  Christ,  for  naught 

But  silken  webs  that  spiders  wove 
Are  from  the  rafters  caught. 

The  Savior  shivers  in  the  crib 
For  chilly  is  the  straw, 

The  while  to  warm  him  ox  and  ass 
Their  deepest  breathings  draw. 

The  cot  is  hung  with  fringe  of  snow, 

O’erhead  night’s  veil  is  torn. 

And  white-robed  hosts  of  Angels  sing 
To  shepherds  : Christ  is  born  ! 

Philip  Paulding  Brant,  ’97. 


CHRISTMAS  CUSTOMS  IN  MANY  LANDS. 


rHIS  life  is,  as  it  were,  a desert  with  an  oasis 
here  and  there,  at  which  we  may  stop  and 
refresh  ourselves  before  continuing  our  jour- 
ney over  the  sands  of  time.  Happily  for  us,  there 
are  many  of  these  resting  places  along  the  way  of 
life,  so  that  all  men,  no  matter  what  their  station  in 
life  may  be,  may  enjoy  some,  one  or  other.  But 
there  is  one  great  oasis  at  which  all  men,  at  least 
all  Christians,  tarry  and  are  refreshed — Christmas. 

The  very  word  itself  sends  a thrill  of  joy  through 
our  hearts.  What  scenes  of  happiness  and  festivity 
it  conjures  up.  What  joy  it  is  on  Christmas  Eve  to 
trim  and  decorate  the  Christmas  tree,  while  the  lit- 
tle ones  are  wrapt  in  slumber,  dreaming  of  Santa 
Claus  and  the  morrow;  or  to  sit  before  the  blazing 
fire  cracking  nuts,  waiting  for  old  Christmas  to 
come  in,  and  listening  to  the  oft  repeated  tales  and 
customs  of  the  Christmas  Eves  of  long  ago.  So 
beautiful  are  many  of  the  Christmas  customs  I have 
heard  and  read  of,  that,  at  the  risk  of  telling  twice- 
told  tales,  I shall  rehearse  a few  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  prove  interesting. 

LA  POSADA. 

Among  the  quaint  and  pretty  customs  of  Mexico 
none  is  prettier  than  the  observance  of  the  Holy 
Night.  In  honor  of  the  Christ  Child  a ceremony 
called  la posada  is  inaugurated.  Literally,  the  word 
signifies  an  inn,  and  under  this  title  the  Mexicans 
commemorate  Our  Blessed  Mother  and  St.  Joseph 
seeking  shelter  in  the  inns  of  Bethlehem. 

On  Christmas  Eve  the  people  of  a village  or  town 
assemble,  or  rather  some  of  them  assemble  and  form 
a procession.  In  their  midst  four  men  carry  a crib 
wherein  to  lay  tjie  Holy  Child.  Singing  the  Litany, 


they  pass  from  door  to  door  seeking  shelter;  but 
from  closed  doors  angry  voices  call  out  that  there 
is  no  room  for  the  travelers.  Thus  the  procession 
passes  from  house  to  house  until  it  comes  to  the 
last  one  in  the  village.  Here  the  posada  is  entreated 
and  the  doors  are  opened  and  sweet  voices  welcome 
the  travelers.  Within  this  house  a temporary  altar 
is  erected,  upon  which  there  is  a statue  of  the  In- 
fant Jesus.  This  statue  is  placed  in  the  crib,  and 
all  present,  on  bended  knee,  chant  the  Litany  of 
the  Holy  Name,  Te  Deum,  and  other  appropriate 
hymns.  Thus  and  in  many  other  ways  do  the 
Mexicans  show  us  the  true  spirit  in  which  Christ- 
mas should  be  celebrated. 

BURYING  THE  WREN. 

A very  odd  custom  among  the  Irish  lads  was  that 
of  “burying  the  wren.”  On  the  day  following 
Christmas  they  managed  to  catch  a wren.  Then 
they  proceeded  in  a body  through  the  streets  of  the 
village,  with  the  bird,  caged,  in  their  midst,  solicit- 
ing subscriptions  for  the  burying  of  the  wren. 
Whilst  two  or  three  of  the  youths  passed  from  door 
to  door  receiving  the  contributions,  the  rest  sang 
the  following: 

“The  wren,  the  wren,  the  king  of  all  birds, 

On  St.  Stephen’s  day  was  caught  in  the  furze; 

Altho’  he  is  little  his  honor  is  great — 

Rise  up  landlady  and  give  us  a treat, 

Up  with  the  kittle  and  down  with  the  pan, 

A penny  or  two  pence  to  bury  the  wren.” 

Indeed,  there  was  not  a good  mother  but  gave 
them  two  pence,  or  even  a shilling,  and  that,  too, 
with  a right  good  heart.  But  the  old  maids,  they 
were  the  stingy  ones;  however,  they  suffered  for  it 
on  the  next  “ Hallow  E’en.” 
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LORD  OF  MISRULE. 

In  English  villages  there  is  a custom,  much 
like  the  one  just  mentioned,  of  getting  money  for 
merry-making.  It  is  termed  “The  Lord  of  Mis- 
rule.” On  the  day  before  Christmas,  about  sun- 
down when  all  work  is  done,  the  people  of  the  vil- 
lage assemble  and  elect  the  “Lord.”  He  is  gener- 
ally the  butt  of  the  village,  a reckless,  good 
natured,  easy  going  fellow.  On  Christmas  morn- 
ing, bright  and  early,  he  is  crowned  at  the  village 
inn.  Then  there  is  a little  speech-making,  after 
which  all  present  drink  to  the  health  of  the  “Lord 
of  Misrule.”  His  reign  lasts  but  one  day,  Christmas 
day.  His  office  is  to  choose  out  a body  guard  from 
among  his  cronies  and  others  of  the  village,  and  to 
march  up  and  down  the  street,  commanding  them 
to  do  all  sorts  of  funny  tricks  for  the  amusement  of 
the  country  folk.  He  is  also  authorized  to  exact  a 
contribution  from  each  looker-on,  to  procure  good 
cheer  for  himself  and  body  guard. 

As  soon,  then,  as  the  bell  in  the  old  church 
steeple  announces  the  end  of  mass,  the  “Lord  of 
Misrule”  and  his  band  leave  the  inn  to  intercept  the 
people  as  they  pour  out  of  the  church.  When  the 
crowd  around  him  is  large  enough,  the  “Lord” 
gives  his  commands  and  the  members  of  his  body 
guard  begin  their  antics.  After  the  people  have 
almost  split  their  sides  with  laughter  the  “ Lord  ” 
takes  up  a collection.  No  one  is  expected  to  give 
much,  a mere  trifle  it  is,  but  woe  betide  the  person 
that  begrudges  it.  The  face  which  all  the  morning 
has  worn  such  a smile  of  wit  and  humor  becomes 
suddenly  stern,  and,  with  anger  in  his  tones,  the 
“Lord”  gives  his  commands:  “Take  him  to  the 
mill  pond,”he  bids  his  lieutenants,  “ and  see  what  a 
slight  ducking  will  do  to  dispel  such  niggardliness.” 
However,  he  has  realized  quite  a round  sum,  and 
until  the  end  of  his  reign  he  makes  merry  with  his 
body  guard  at  the  village  inn. 

THE  YULE  LOG. 

In  parts  of  England  where  the  Lord  of  Misrule  used 
to  be,  and  in  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  there 
was  the  custom  of  burning  the  “ Yule  log  ” or 
“clog,”  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  In  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  before  Christmas,  the  young  folks,  ac- 
companied by  one  of  the  elder  members  of  the  fam- 
ily, gooff  to  the  woods,  and  cuta  thick  log  of pine  or 
oak,  and  with  merry  song  and  laughter  drag  it  home- 
ward. As  soon  as  darkness  shows  itself  the  fes- 
tivities begin;  the  log  is  brought  inside,  put  in  the 
fireplace,  and  a fire  lighted  around  it  with  a brand 
of  the  Yule  log  of  the  year  before.  As  the  flames 
leap  joyfully  up  the  chimney,  and  the  wind  sighs 
mournfully  without,  all  draw  close  around  the  fire 
— the  younger  members  on  stools  at  the  feet  of  the 
elders.  Wine  is  served  and  wheaten  cakes,  highly 
spiced,  and  there  is  a great  box  of  nuts  opened  for 
the  children.  The  drinking  and  nut  cracking  goes 
on  until  the  two  Christmas  candles,  gayly  decked 
with  holly  and  mistle-toe,  are  brought  in  and  placed 
upon  the  hearth.  Then  there  is  merry  singing,  and 
telling  of  Christmas  stories,  which  lasts  until  bed- 
time. After  the  good  mother,  or  grandmother,  has 
told  the  children  all  the  legends  and  superstitions 
connected  with  the  Yule  log,  and  all  around  have 
become  sleepy,  the  Yule  log  is  left  alone,  and  the 
children  and  fond  parents  retire  for  the  night. 


There  are  many  superstitions  connected  with  the 
Yule  log,  three  of  which  particularly  attract  atten- 
tion: If  the  Yule  log  is  extinguished  before  morn- 
ing or  entirely  consumed  before  that  time,  misfor- 
tune will  come  upon  the  house.  If  while  it  is  burn- 
ing a bare  footed  person  should  come  to  the  door, 
there  will  be  great  loss  to  that  family  or  to  the 
whole  village.  But  worse  than  all,  if  a cross-eyed 
person  comes  to  the  door,  death  will  carry  off  two 
of  the  members  of  the  family,  and  that,  too.  before 
next  Yule-tide. 

SANTO  BAMBINO. 

In  Italy  there  is  a very  beautiful  custom  repre- 
senting the  Nativity.  A rude  structure  is  erected  as 
much  as  possible  like  the  stable  of  Bethlehem. 
Within  it  are  placed  beautiful  statues  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph,  robed  in  Oriental 
style,  standing  beside  a manger,  wherein  is  a 
life-size  statue  of  the  Infant  Jesus. 

On  Christmas  Eve  the  shepherds  and  sheperd- 
esses,  little  lads  and  maidens,  leaving  their  flocks 
on  the  hillsides,  come  trooping  down  to  see  the 
Santo  Bambino.  There  they  play  their  flutes  and 
dance  and  sing  sweet  songs  in  honor  of  the  Holy 
Child.  And  when  they  are  tired  playing  and 
dancing  and  singing,  they  kneel  down  and  tell  the 
Santo  Bambino  what  they  want.  And  so  full  of 
faith  are  the  hearts  of  these  Italian  folk  that  the 
Santo  Bambino  seldom  fails  to  answer  their  prayers, 
even  if  he  has  to  work  miracles. 

These,  my  dear  reader,  are  the  Christmas  customs 
from  many  lands  which  I thought  would  most  de- 
light you.  If  in  any  degree  they  have  helped  to 
make  Christmas  for  you  what  it  should  be,  the 
height  of  my  ambition  is  attained,  and  I have  my 
reward. 

Paul  Dolan,  ’99 


AT  THE  CRIB. 


I am  not  a prince  and  I have  not  gold 
To  gift  Thee  with,  new-born  King, 

Neither  myrrh  nor  fragrant  frankincense 
Do  I to  Thy  crib’s  side  bring. 

Nor  am  I a simple  shepherd  lad, 

Summoned  by  angel’s  song  ; 

Nor  lambs  have  I to  follow  me 
And  mind  me  to  do  no  wrong. 

I am  but  a sinful  prodigal, 

I have  fed  on  the  husks  of  swine; 

I have  squandered  the  gifts  Thou  hast  given  me, 
Forgetting  that  they  were  Thine. 

And  yet  I dare — oh  ! my  Savior,  Christ, 

My  heart  at  Thy  feet  I fling — 

A contrite  heart  Thou  didst  ne’er  despise, 

Take,  then,  my  offering. 

Miller  Preston,  ’99. 
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KINDRED  POETS. 


SIDNEY  LANIER. 

THE  life  of  Sidney  Lanier  upon  this  earth  was 
all  too  short  to  make  him  very  widely 
known  ; but  with  those  who  have  read  any 
or  all  of  his  works  he  is  sure  to  be  a prime 
favorite.  His  life  is  in  many  respects  better  known 
than  his  works.  He  was  born  at  Macon,  Georgia, 
February  3d,  1842.  His  ancestors,  though  not 
noble,  had  associated  with  the  nobility  of  England 
as  far  back  as  he  could  trace  them  ; and  Nicholas 
Lanier,  one  of  his  grandsires,  was  a great  friend  of 
James  the  First  of  England,  and  a boon  companion 
of  Van  Dyck,  the  famous  artist.  Nearly  all  the 
Laniers  were  gifted  poets  or  musicians,  and  many 
of  them  were  masters  in  the  arts  of  song  and 
sound. 

Robert  S.  Lanier,  the  father  of  Sidney  Lanier, 
was,  contrary  to  the  traditions  of  his  race,  a prosaic 
lawyer.  His  mother  was  a lady  of  Virginia,  very 
talented  in  poetry  and  music. 

The  different  epochs  of  the  poet’s  short  life  are  so 
well  known  that  I need  not  do  more  than  mention 
them.  Atfourteen  he  entered  Oglethorpe  College,  an 
institution  near  Midway,  Georgia,  as  a sophomore, 
and  was  graduated  in  i860.  In  1861,  when  the 
war  fever  swept  the  south,  it  caught  Lanier,  and  he 
enlisted.  He  served  the  Confederacy  well  for  four 
long,  tiresome  years,  giving  it  all  he  posessed — his 
life.  In  1865,  when  he  was  released  from  Point  Look- 
out and  turned  his  steps  towards  Georgia,  he  was  a 
physical  wreck.  He  had  contracted  consumption 
during  the  course  of  the  war,  and  it  had  become  so 
serious  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Macon  for 
milder  climates.  In  1867  he  married  Miss  Mary 
Day,  a daughter  of  Charles  Day,  of  Macon. 

His  life  after  marriage  was  a wandering,  aimless 
one  ; sometimes  happy,  sometimes  miserable, 
though  always  hopeful,  he  went  from  city  to  city, 
lingering  for  a month,  perhaps  longer,  then  hurry- 
ing on  ; always  intent  upon  procuring  relief,  either 
temporary  or  permanent,  from  the  terrible  disease 
that  was  rapidly  eating  his  life  away.  His  gallant 
fight  was  rewarded  with  partial  success  ; for  his 
life  was  prolonged  by  these  efforts  until  he  had 
achieved  a great  deal  of  worthy  fame  as  a musician, 
as  a poet,  and  as  a lecturer.  Had  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  art  of  music  alone,  he  would  have  made 
himself  famous  ; but  poetry  had  the  greater  charm 
for  him.  His  fame  as  a poet  will  be  as  great  as  any 
he  could  have  achieved  in  music. 

When  at  last  he  saw  that  his  end  was  approach- 
ing, he  cancelled  his  contract  with  the  Peabody 
Symphony  Orchestra,  with  which  he  had  been 
playing  for  the  past  seven  years,  and  in  company 
with  his  wife  and  brother,  left  Baltimore  for  the 
hills  of  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  a place  that  the 
doctors  designated  as  his  last  hope.  This  change 
relieved  him  for  a time,  but  finally,  during  the 
night  of  May  29th,  1881,  he  passed  out  of  this  life, 
with  only  his  faithful  wife  to  guard  his  bedside  and 
administer  to  his  wants. 

By  some  critics  Lanier  is  considered  nothing 
more  than  a trickster  in  words,  a man  that  has  an 


ear  for  jingling  rhymes ; but  by  others  he  is  es- 
teemed a true  poet.  My  wish  it  is  to  add  whatever 
I can  to  his  praise,  and  if  I succeed  in  the  smallest 
measure  I shall  feel  more  than  repaid. 

There  are  many  characteristics  that  show  them- 
selves in  Lanier’s  poems,  and  prominent  among  all 
of  them  is  his  belief  in  God.  It  shows  itself  in  many 
poems,  and  though  sometimes  dim,  it  is  never 
absent.  Consider  for  instance  his  “Creation  of 
Man:” 

1 1 The  Master  with  His  lucent  hand 
Pinched  up  the  atom  hills  and  plains 
O’er  all  the  moiety  of  land 
The  ocean-bounded  West  contains: 

The  dust  lay  dead  upon  the  calm 
And  mighty  middle  of  His  palm.” 

Merely  as  the  poet’s  conception  of  some  creation, 
it  would  be  considered  rare  and  pretty.  How  much 
more  pleasing  it  is  when  we  know  that  God 
“pinched  up  the  atom  hills  and  plains,”  and  by  so 
doing  he  made  our  dwelling  place,  this  earth. 
It  shows  at  once,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt, 
that  the  poet  believes  in  God,  and  gives  Him  every 
honor  due  Him  as  the  Master,  the  Creator  of  the 
universe.  He  puts  it  much  stronger  in  the  same 
piece  when  he  describes  the  creation  of  man: 

“And  lo  ! He  wrought  full  tenderly, 

And  lo  ! He  wrought  with  love  and  might, 

And  lo  ! He  wrought  a thing  to  see 
Was  marvel  in  His  people’s  sight ; 

He  wrought  His  image  dead  and  small, 

A nothing  fashioned  like  an  all.” 

Can  any  line  better  express  the  utter  helpless- 
ness, the  nothingness  of  man,  and  yet  his  greatness 
in  his  likeness  to  his  divine  creator  ? 

It  is  a curious  thing  that  a poet  who  believed  so 
firmly  in  God,  could  not  settle  it  in  his  mind  that 
God,  since  he  had  placed  him  in  the  world, 
would,  when  death  came,  provide  a suitable  place 
for  his  soul’s  repose.  Yet  his  notion  of  eternity 
(expressed  in  another  place)  is  obscure  enough. 
In  “ At  First,”  when  speaking  of  Charlotte  Cush- 
man he  sings  : 

“What  time  with  the  passing  of  the  night 
She  also  passed,  somehow,  somewhere.” 

His  ideas,  too,  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
would  seem  a bit  obscure,  for  he  says  in  “ Sunrise:” 

“And  even  my  heart  through  the  night  shall  with  knowledge 
abide  thee, 

And  even  by  day  shall  my  spirit  as  one  that  hath  tried  thee 
Labor,  at  leisure  in  art,  till  yonder  beside  thee 
My  soul  shall  float,  friend  Sun, 

The  day  being  done.” 

Lie  would  lead  one  to  think  that  he  was  destined 
to  inhabit  a planet  after  his  death,  and  even  seems 
to  hint  that  his  knowledge  and  pleasures  were  to 
cease  with  his  departure  from  this  life.  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  if  in  direct  contradiction  to  this, 
he  is  full  of  conviction  as  to  his  survival  of  the 
grave  ; and  longs  to  explore  the  secrets  guarded  by 
grim  shadowy  death: 

“ For  eighteen  centuries  ripple  down  the  river, 

And  windy  times  the  stalks  of  empires  wave, 

Let  the  winds  come  from  the  moor  and  sigh  and  shiver, 

Fain,  fain  am  I,  O Christ,  to  pass  the  grave.” 
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Though  his  subjects  are  not  altogether  religious, 
religion  and  his  profound  love  of  the  Christ,  afford 
him  the  subject  for  the  most  exquisite  thing  he  has 
written.  It  is  his  “Ballad  of  Trees  and  the 
Master,”  and  though  it  has  neither  the  length  nor 
pretentions  of  “The  Marshes  of  Glynn,”  or  “ Sun- 
rise,” yet  in  its  pure  quiet  beauty  it  surpasses  both 
of  them.  It  is  so  short  that  I shall  quote  it  in  full: 

“Into  the  woods  my  Master  went 
Clean  forespent,  forespent. 

Into  the  woods  my  Master  came 
Forespent  with  love  and  shame. 

But  the  olives  they  were  blind  to  Him, 

The  little  grey  leaves  were  kind  to  Him, 

The  thorn-tree  had  a mind  to  Him, 

When  into  the  woods  He  came.” 

“ Out  of  the  woods  my  Master  went 
And  he  was  well  content. 

Out  of  the  woods  my  Master  came 
Content  with  death  and  shame. 

When  Death  and  Shame  would  woo  Him  last, 

’Twas  on  a tree  they  slew  Him — last, 

When  out  of  the  woods  he  came.” 

Most  poets  write  the  praises  of  those  who  do 
good  and  urge  others  to  follow  them,  but  do  not 
themselves  practise  their  own  good  and  righteous 
principles.  It  is  a common  excuse  with  them  that 
they  are  not  responsible  for  what  they  write  ; that 
they  are  inspired  and  cannot  control  themselves 
when  the  muse  smiles  upon  them.  Mark  how  the 
poet  discribes  the  idea  and  assumes  the  responsibil- 
ity of  his  human  talents  and  their  free  results  : 

“What  the  cloud  doeth 
The  Lord  knoweth  ; 

The  cloud  knoweth  not. 

What  the  artist  doeth 
The  Lord  knoweth  ; 

Knoweth  the  artist  not  ?” 

“Awful  is  art  because  ’tis  free 
The  artist  trembles  o’er  his  plan 
Where  men  his  self  must  see. 

Who  made  a song  or  picture,  he 
Did  it  and  not  another,  God  nor  man.” 

So  much  for  his  poems  and  the  religion  they  con- 
tain. In  further  proof  of  his  belief  in  the  Christ  let 
me  quote  his  letters.  It  accounts  in  some  measure 
for  the  happy  youthful  disposition  that  we  meet  in 
all  his  writings.  In  a letter  he  says  : “ Where  are 
the  strong  arms  in  whichfl,  too,  might  lay  me  and 
repose  and  yet  be  full  of  the  fire  of  life?  And 
always  through  the  twilight  comes  answers  from 
the  other  world,  Master ! Master  ! there  is  one — 
Christ — in  his  arms  we  rest.” 

Lanier’s  mind  was  eminently  analytical.  In  the 
construction  of  his  verse  he  reasoned  out  every 
quantity  carefully  and  thoroughly  before  writing 
it.  It  is,  perhaps,  his  careful  consideration  of 
quantity  that  makes  his  verse  so  musical.  He  is  a 
master  of  consonance  and  alliteration.  Take  “ My 
Springs,”  for  instance: 

“ Dear  eyes,  dear  eyes  and  rare  complete, 

Bring  heavenly  sweet  and  earthly  sweet; 

I marvel  that  God  made  you  mine, 

For  when  He  frowns,  ’tis  then  you  shine  !” 

His  “ Song  of  the  Chattahoochee”  is  considered 
by  eminent  critics  to  be  equal  in  musical  ring  to 
Tennyson’s  “Brook.”  I quote  its  opening  lines: 

“ Out  of  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

Down  the  valleys  of  Hall 
I hurry  amain  to  reach  the  plain 


Run  the  rapid  and  leap  the  fall, 

Split  at  the  rock  and  together  again, 

Accept  my  bed,  or  narrow  or  wide, 

And  flee  from  folly  on  every  side 
With  a lover’s  pain  to  attain  the  plain, 

Far  from  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

Far  from  the  valleys  of  Hall.” 

Mentally,  Lanier  was  a good  specimen  of  the 
man.  He  had  a broad  capacious  mind,  and, 
though  little  opportunity  was  afforded  him,  im- 
proved and  deepened  it  to  a wonderful  extent. 
Unlike  other  poetical  geniuses  his  gifts  were  evenly 
distributed  ; and  his  abilities,  manifold  as  they  were, 
perfectly  balanced.  He  could  turn  at  ease  from 
the  imaginative,  unrestrained  life  of  a poet,  or  the 
dreaming  of  a musician,  to  the  drudgery  and  routine 
of  his  father’s  law  office,  and  achieve  the  best  re- 
sults. 

When  we  consider  that  he  maintained  such  a 
happy,  cheerful  disposition  during  all  his  days  and 
labored  unceasingly,  though  battling  for  his  very 
life  ; that  he  wrote  such  beautiful  poetry,  besides 
employing  his  mind  in  many  other  ways,  when  the 
ordinary  person  would  have  ceased  laboring,  our 
deepest  regret  is  that  he  was  not  spared,  to  make 
more  of  his  divine  music  ; and  our  sincerest  admira- 
tion and  love  go  out  to  the  man  who  bore  up  so 
bravely  in  his  struggle  against  the  unseen  foe  that 
so  constantly  menaced  him.  America  has  seen 
greater  poets  than  this  gallant  southerner,  poets 
that  attracted  more  widely  the  mass  of  the  people, 
but  in  certain  lines  none  of  them  have  more  ex- 
cellence in  them  than  Sidney  Lanier. 

John  Atkinson,  Jr.,  ’97. 


REV.  JOHN  B.  TABB. 

REV.  JOHN  B.  TABB,  a Catholic  priest  re- 
siding in  Maryland,  is  an  ardent  admirer 
and  professed  imitator  of  the  Southern  poet, 
Sidney  Lanier.  His  latest  volume  of  poems 
has  been  issued  by  the  publishers,  but  a few  months 
since,  in  a neat  and  attractive  form.  In  style,  tone 
and  feeling  the  two  poets  bear  a marked  resem- 
blance, and  Father  Tabb  dedicates  his  little  volume 
to  his  brother-poet  and  model,  because,  as  he  says: 

“ ’Ere  time’s  horizon-line  was  set. 

Somewhere  in  space  our  spirits  met, 

Then  o’er  the  starry  parapet 
Came  wandering  here.” 

Modestly  enough,  too,  he  styles  his  own  verses 
the  “ lost  echo  of  a loftier  strain.” 

The  poems  can  hardly  be  said  to  embrace  many 
lofty  thoughts  ; they  are  rather  poetical  conceits, 
some  trivial  perhaps,  but  all  abounding  in  felicity 
of  expression,  and  are  sure  to  impart  pleasure  to 
the  attentive  reader.  His  characteristics  are 
delicacy  of  touch  and  chiselled  diction,  a com- 
plete and  pregnant  thought  set  in  a brief  compass. 

Here  are  some  extracts  and  selections  that  ap- 
pear to  me  most  characteristic  of  Father  Tabb,  and 
most  worthy  of  mention. 

To  begin  with,  “Nekros”  or  The  Dead,  is  an 
apostrophe  to  the  corpse  of  Cain,  and  the  pervading 
spirit  of  the  poem  is  one  of  regret  that  man  should 
have  lost  his  primitive  innocence  : 

“ Lo  ! all  thy  glory  gone  ! 

God’s  masterpiece  undone  ! 
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The  last  created  and  the  first  to  fall  ; 

The  noblest,  frailest,  godliest  of  all.” 

In  these  few  lines  can  easily  be  seen  the  com- 
pression of  the  thought  that  man,  the 

“ Child  of  the  humble  sod, 

Wed  with  the  breath  of  God,” 

whose  creation  was  a climax  to  that  of  the  universe, 
and  whom  God  had  stamped  with  His  own  image, 
had  fallen  so  low  as  to  have  turned  traitor  to  his 
Creator  and  his  God,  and  thus  been  made  subject 
to  death. 

Again,  the  effect  of  a sorrow  that  has  taken  deep 
root  in  the  heart  is  aptly  expressed  in  the  poem 
styled  the  “ Peak 

“As  on  some  solitary  height 
Abides,  in  summer’s  fierce  despite, 

Snow  blossom  that  no  sun  can  blight, 

No  frost  can  kill  ; 

So,  in  my  soul, — all  else  below 

The  change  succumbing, — stands  aglow 

One  wreath  of  immemorial  snow, 

Unscattered  still.” 

If  there  is  one  quality  that  Lanier  possesses  in  a 
marked  degree,  it  is  the  power  and  charm  of  music 
expressed  in  certain  verses,  that  immediately 
catches  the  ear.  In  this  respect  the  “Grief  Song” 
and  “ Kildee  ” show  to  advantage  Father  Tabb’s 
imitation  of  the  Georgian  poet,  and  they  will  merit 
being  termed  “musical  poems.”  To  illustrate  our 
meaning  we  quote  from  the  “Grief  Song 

“ Old  grief,  new  tears, 

Deep  to  deep  is  calling, 

Life  is  but  a passing  cloud 
Whence  the  rain  is  falling.” 

Here,  too,  is  an  extract  from  “Kildee,”  very 
rhythmical  and  full  of  the  music  of  the  “ Marshes  of 
Glynn  : ” 

“Kildee!  Kildee  1 O Memory 
The  twin  birds  Joy  and  Pain, 

Like  shadows  parted  by  the  sun, 

At  twilight  meet  again.” 

The  imitation  and  true  reflection  of  Lanier  is  so 
marked  in  these  two  poems  that  even  upon  a first 
reading  one  is  forced  to  exclaim  in  the  words  of 
Hamlet:  “ Very  like,  very  like.” 

Another  fine  poem  is  “ Yorick’s  Skull.”  It  con- 
tains some  very  thoughtful  lines  and  is  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  spirit  of  Shakespeare’s  words  and  “good 
mandelver’s  ruminations.”  After  speaking  of  the 
famous  jester,  whose  skull  has  been  buffeted  about 
so  many  stages  while  merry  clowns  sung  the  dirge 
of  Yorick,  he  apostrophizes  the  fleshless  head  and 
extols  its  speech  above  that  of  eloquence,  seeing 
that 

“’Tis  thine  humanity  to  teach, 

Sans  brains  and  tongue.” 

Again  the  “Reaper,”  too,  is  well  conceived  and 
happily  worded.  June,  summer  in  her  maidenhood, 
with  her  “ sickle  of  a moon,”  goes  harvesting 
through  the  fields  of  fancy 

“To  reap  with  many  a harvest  dream 
The  granary  of  sleep.” 

Another  good  example  of  a clever  touch  we  come 
upon  in  the  closing  lines  of  “ Out  of  Bounds.  It  is 
a Christmas  poem  and  so  arch  in  expression  that 
we  give  it  in  full  to  the  reader  : 


“A  little  Boy  of  heavenly  birth, 

But  far  from  home  to-day, 

Comes  down  to  find  His  ball,  the  earth, 

That  Sin  has  cast  away. 

Oh,  comrades,  let  us  one  and  all 
Join  in  to  get  Him  back  His  ball.” 

The  thought  is  pretty  and  pleasing  and  the  ex- 
hortation at  the  end  is  given  in  a true  spirit  of  mingled 
love  and  pity  ; while  the  hurrah  of  the  “boy”  in 
the  “join  in”  lends  a real  touch  of  nature.  How- 
ever, reader,  if  you  should  be  of  the  same  bent  as 
the  Luconoe  of  Horace,  only  attend  to  this  quatrain 
called  the  “Dandelion”  and  you  will  surely  find  it 
to  your  taste  : 

“With  locks  of  gold  to-day  ; 

To-morrow,  silver  gray  ; 

Then  blossom-bald.  Behold, 

O man,  thy  fortune  told  !” 

And  now,  if  it  be  permitted  to  remark  upon  the 
devotion  of  Father  Tabb  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  we 
will  say  it  must  be  fervent  indeed  to  meet  with  the 
favor  of  success  found  in  several  poems  on  our 
Blessed  Lady,  particularly  in  the  “ Immaculate 
Conception  ” and  the  “ Assumption.”  In  the 
former  he  speaks  of  her  as 

“A  dew-drop  of  the  darkness  born, 

Wherein  no  shadow  lies  ; 

The  blossom  of  a barren  thorn, 

Whereof  no  petal  dies  ; 

A rainbow  beauty  passion-free, 

Wherewith  was  veiled  Divinity.” 

The  old  saying,  “ what  is  home  without  a 
mother,”  is  the  basis  of  his  poem  on  the  “Assump- 
tion,” and  finds  good  expression  in  these  lines  : 

“ Nor  Bethlehem,  nor  Nazareth, 

Apart  from  Mary’s  care  ; 

Nor  heaven  itself  a home  for  Him 
Were  not  His  mother  there.” 

Again,  the  fact  that  our  Savior,  on  the  cross, 
committed  St.  John,  the  Beloved  Disciple,  to  the 
care  of  Mary,  forms  the  subject  of  another  poem  : 

“ She  the  mother  was  of  One — 

Christ,  her  Savior  and  her  Son. 

And  another  had  she  none  ? 

Yea:  her  Love’s  beloved — John.” 

In  these  last  poems  his  love  for  Mary  is  quite  ap- 
parent to  anyone  reading  them.  The  thought  that 
our  Savior  could  not  call  heaven  His  home  without 
His  earthly  mother,  is  a pleasing  and  agreeable 
concept. 

Perhaps  the  best  conceit  of  all  is  contained  in 
the  “ Tax-Gatherer,”  in  which  the  bustling  exac- 
tion of  an  official  is  capitally  portrayed  : 

“ ‘And  pray,  who  are  you?’ 

Said  the  violet  blue 
To  the  bee,  with  surprise 
At  his  wonderful  size, 

In  her  eye-glass  of  dew.” 

“ ‘I,  madam,’  quoth  he, 

‘Am  a publican  bee, 

Collecting  the  tax 
On  honey  and  wax  ; 

Have  you  nothing  for  me?’  ” 

Here  the  idea  of  the  violet  having  an  eyeglass  of 
dew,  magnifying  the  size  of  the  bee,  is  prettily  ex- 
pressed, and  the  dignity  of  the  bee  is  pictured  to 
the  life. 
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Father  Tabb,  as  an  ardent  admirer  of  Lanier, 
shows  great  resemblance  to  the  Southern  poet. 
The  choice  of  thought,  the  nicety  and  thoroughness 
of  expression  are,  in  great  part,  reflections  of  the 
elder  poet.  As  we  have  before  remarked,  the 
thoughts  are  not  generally  so  lofty  as  to  require 
any  great  process  of  reasoning  ; they  are  merely 


poetical  conceits,  happily  turned  and  expressed. 
From  this  remark,  it  must  not  be  judged  that 
Father  Tabb  possesses  small  degree  of  merit  On  the 
contrary  his  merit  is  of  a high  order,  and  in  the  line 
he  has  chosen  to  follow  he  has  certainly  achieved 
a decided  success. 

John  T.  Delaney,  ’97. 


THE  FALL  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 


IN  PROSE. 

BY  far  the  most  important  war-like  achievement 
during  the  fifteenth  century  was  the  capture 
and  destruction  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks.  The  narrative  of  the  incidents  rela- 
tive to  the  subjugation  of  that  city  forms  one  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters  of  history. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1453  that  Mahomet 
I,  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  commenced  hostilities  against 
the  Greeks  who  were  fortified  within  the  walls  of 
Constantinople.  During  the  previous  winter  it  was 
evident  to  the  Greeks  that  the  coming  of  spring 
would  witness  the  onslaught  of  the  Turks,  and  in 
view  of  this  they  strengthened  their  army  as  much 
as  possible.  Mahomet’s  land  force  numbered  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  and  in  support  of  this  was  a 
fleet  of  three  hundred  vessels.  To  oppose  this 
mighty  army  Constantine  Paleologus,  the  Grecian 
commander,  had  but  nine  thousand  men  and  a few  gal- 
leys. These  men  he  disposed  as  advantageously  as 
possible  for  the  defense  of  a territory  twelve  miles 
in  circumference.  In  command  he  placed  Justiniani, 
a Genoese  officer. 

Among  the  many  daring  deeds  accomplished  pre- 
vious to  the  final  assault  of  the  city,  one  there  is  well 
worth  relating. 

One  morning,  as  the  Turkish  fleet  of  two  hundred 
vessels  lay  at  anchor  near  the  coast,  four  small 
Christian  vessels  appeared  in  the  offing.  Against 
these  the  Turks  sent  a few  galleys,  supposing  that 
a foe  so  insignificant  would  be  easily  overcome. 
Soon,  however,  they  realized  their  mistake,  for  the 
Grecian  ships,  having  sunk  the  advance  galleys, 
sailed  directly  towards  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  in 
the  face  of  a heavy  fire.  The  Turks,  amazed,  used 
every  means  in  their  power  to  stop  the  course  of  the 
hostile  ships,  whose  sailors  as  yet  neither  had  suf- 
fered injury  nor  knew  fear.  On  they  went,  straight 
through  the  center  of  the  enemy’s  fleet,  sinking  and 
disabling  on  every  side  the  ships  of  the  Turks  ; and, 
incredible  as  it  may  seem,  in  a short  while  drove  the 
entire  Turkish  fleet  from  the  harbor. 

Mahomet  knowing  that  as  long  as  the  Greeks  held 
possession  of  the  harbor  it  would  be  useless  to  at- 
tack the  city,  accomplished  a feat,  which,  if  done 
even  in  our  own  time,  would  appear  astounding.  In  a 
single  night,  over  a stretch  of  land  some  three  miles 
wide,  by  the  aid  of  rough  and  primitive  machinery, 
he  removed  eighty  or  ninety  vessels  into  the  harbor 
without  arousing  in  the  minds  of  the  Greeks  even  a 
suspicion  of  impending  danger. 

Not  many  days  after  this  came  the  final  assault 
and  overthrow  of  Constantinople.  When  the  event- 
ful hour. had  arrived  the  Turkish  army,  two  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  strong,  advanced  towards  the 


walls  of  the  ill-fated  city.  Soon  the  battle  was  on 
in  earnest.  The  infidels  fought  with  a fierceness 
unconquerable.  Maddened  by  the  resistance  the 
Greeks  had  so  often  and  so  successfully  made,  they 
rushed  against  the  ramparts  only  to  be  driven  back 
in  confusion.  Again  and  again  they  leaped  towards 
the  walls,  which,  shattered  by  the  force  of  the  heavy 
battering-rams,  at  length  began  to  crumble.  Then 
a hand  to  hand  conflict  ensued.  The  carnage  be- 
came more  terrible.  Each  side  was  filled  with  the 
desire  to  win  or  die.  With  strength  augmented  by 
numbers  the  Turks  hurled  themselves  against  the 
Greeks,  than  whom  no  braver  soldiers  ever  fought. 

For  long  hours  victory  wavered,  now  favoring  one 
side,  now  the  other.  Faleologus  fought  with  almost 
superhuman  strength  ; he  encouraged  his  weakening 
soldiers  with  words  of  hope,  and  with  sword  flashing 
fire,  he  was  a phalanx  in  himself.  He  saw  Mahom- 
et’s chosen  troops  falter,  and  exhorted  his  own  men 
to  make  a final  effort.  Too  late — Justiniani  was 
wounded,  and  as  he  passed  to  the  rear  the  Christians 
lost  all  hope.  The  Turks  perceived  their  advantage. 
With  new  strength  they  made  a last  charge.  Paleo- 
logus alone  remained  firm.  Turk  after  Turk  he  slew 
till  round  about  him  the  ground  was  covered  with 
infidels  who  had  fallen  by  his  hand.  At  length, 
overpowered  by  sheer  numbers,  he  fell  fighting  alone 
amid  his  enemies.  The  Turks  sacked  the  city  for 
three  days,  killing  everyone  with  whom  they  came 
in  contact. 

Thus  fell  Constantinople,  and  thus  perished  Con- 
stantine Paleologus,  one  of  the  noblest  and  bravest 
of  its  rulers,  a magnanimous  prince,  a Christian 
hero,  a worthy  follower  of  his  illustrious  predeces- 
sor, Constantine  the  Great. 

Charles  E.  Downes,  ’98. 


in  verse. 

It  is  the  merry  May-day  tide, 

And  in  the  steel  blue  sky 
The  argosies  of  cloudland  lie 
Like  pearly  ships. 

And  all  the  winds  at  anchor  ride  ; 

The  lilacs  run  awry  ; 

The  rose’s  blush  of  June  is  nigh, 
With  pink  cowslips. 

And  the  blue  waves  play 

And  foam  and  spray 

In  laughing  cadence  o’er  the  bay  ; 

But  when  the  wind  is  sullen  blown, 
They  moan  and  moan, 

Their  pulse  is  slow  and  heavy  grown. 

Bright  gleamed  the  glancing  sunlight 
On  tower  and  parapet, 

On  Grecian  palace,  marble  white, 
And  golden  minaret. 
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The  priest  stood  at  the  altar, 

Round  the  chancel  faces  pale  ; 
Through  the  city  footsteps  falter 
At  the  sound  of  clanking  mail. 

The  Forum  knows  no  pleading  ; 

No  festal  day  has  place  ; 

No  charioteer  is  speeding, 

Nor  athlete,  to  the  race. 

To  hear  his  final  mandates, 

The  Grecian  generals  close 
Round  Constantine,  their  leader, 

The  scourge  of  Moslem  foes. 

“This  morn  I call  ye  brothers, 
Perchance,  ere  set  of  sun, 

This  life  of  mine,  now  burning  high, 

Its  full  course  will  have  run. 

But  my  calm  soul  never  trembles, 

For  I battle  for  the  Lord, 

Nor  fear  what  foe  assembles, 

Be  it  Russ  or  Turkish  horde. 

To  walls,  to  towers,  to  every  breach  ! 
The  bugle  call  I hear ! 

To  battle  for  the  cross  ! the  crown  ! 
Then  fight  ye  without  fear. 

Give  ye  not,  nor  ask  for  mercy, 

But  fight  ye  e’en  to  death. 

No  craven  coward’s  in  our  rank, 

For  of  the  Holy  Cup  ye  drank, 
Sweet’ning  your  latest  breath. 

For  spoil  let  Moslem  legions  fight, 

For  hate  of  Christian  cross  ; 

We  fight  for  Christ,  for  land,  for  king. 
And  all  the  tender  ties  that  cling 
Round  home,  and  increase  its  loss. 
Then  gird  your  armor,  rouse  ye  all ! 
Loud  blows  the  battle  wind  ! 

The  Moslem  fleet  is  in  our  port  ! 
The  Moslems  fierce  assail  our  fort! 
Then  go  where  death  ye  find.” 

Sentinels  paced  the  battlements, 

And  watched  the  ranking  of  their  foe. 
The  city  prayed  the  Virgin  Maid, 

To  save  from  Moslem  spear  and  bow. 


Like  Atlantic  billows  raging 

When  the  storm  king  reigns  on  high  ; 

Like  deep  and  hollow  thunder, 

When  lightning  rends  the  sky  ; 

So  surged  the  Moslem’s  fiery  charge, 

It  faltered,  broke,  then  stayed, 

So  thundered  loud  the  cannon, 

In  belching  ranks  arrayed. 

Mid  crash  of  walls  and  battle  cries, 

And  smoke  and  cannon  screech, 

Like  mad  men,  yea,  like  demons, 

Fought  the  Moslems  at  the  breach. 

High  o’er  the  din  of  battle, 

O’er  the  clarion  loud  and  clear, 

Rang  the  Christmas  cry  to  Mary, 

Answering  the  Moslem  cheer. 

All  day  long  around  the  city, 

Raged  the  battle  ’gainst  its  walls. 

Victory  crowns  the  Moslem  crescent, 

And  the  Christian  bulwark  falls. 

Fell  Constantine  the  foremost, 

Where  the  T urks  were  breaking  through ; 

He  stemmed  the  tide  of  battle  ; 

He  fell,  and  Greece  fell  too. 

For  him,  nor  Mass,  nor  funeral, 

Nor  pomp  of  burial  train. 

A hero  son  of  noble  Greece, 

He  sleeps  among  the  slain. 

But  oh,  the  golden  city, 

Once  the  glory  of  the  East, 

Of  beauty  shorn,  sits  desolate, 

Her  altar  gone,  her  priest, 

Her  emperor  slain,  her  people  flown, 

A footstool  she  for  Moslem  throne. 

Still  the  blue  waves  play, 

And  foam  and  spray 

In  laughing  cadence  o’er  the  bay. 

John  F.  Duffy,  ’98 


IN  OLD  ST.  STEPHEN’S. 


IT  is  evident  to  the  reader  that  the  object  of  this 
charming  tale  was  to  give,  from  a Southern 
standpoint,  an  idea  of  Southern  society  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  present  century.  Truly  in- 
deed has  the  authoress  accomplished  her  object. 
The  book  is  replete  with  amusing  incident,  and 
deep  pathos  ; and  written,  too,  in  a style  highly 
classical  and  refined.  The  story  is  taken  from  the 
memoirs  of  a departed  grandfather  ; but  it  tells  of 
past  scenes  and  acquaintances  in  such  a graphic 
way,  that  Anthony,  the  grandfather,  is  ever  speak- 
ing and  acting  as  in  the  present. 

Woodhurst,  the  early  home  of  the  hero,  Miles 
Ashley,  and  Anthony,  his  brother,  was  a large 
plantation  in  South  Carolina,  some  distance  from 
Charleston.  Here  Miles  and  Anthony  lived  for 
many  years,  with  their  father,  until  the  household 
was  broken  up  by  the  departure  of  the  boys,  Miles 
to  New  York,  “ to  study  the  law,”  and  Anthony  to 
Westminster  and  Oxford. 

It  is  in  this  interval  of  separation  that  we  meet 
the  villain,  in  the  person  of  Richard  Northcote. 
He,  too,  has  been  studying  abroad,  at  Paris  and 
other  Continental  cities. 

With  Anthony’s  return  from  Europe,  we  are  in- 
troduced to  Miss  Dorothy  Winter,  the  heroine  of 


the  story,  who,  in  Anthony’s  absence,  has  been 
affianced  to  Miles.  She  is  “ a beauteous  appar- 
ition, with  a voice  of  music  and  a face  enclosed  in  a 
dark  hood,  like  a rose  among  its  leaves.” 

Anthony  Ashley,  the  father  of  the  young  men, 
kept  a large  number  of  slaves,  who,  although  they 
loved  him  deeply,  cherished  a wholesome  and 
holy  fear  of  him,  and  consequently  showed  un- 
limited reverence  for  their  master’s  commands.  In 
many  instances  is  the  kindness  and  paternal  regard 
of  Mr.  Ashley  shown  in  his  dealings  with  them  ; he 
watches  over  their  morals  with  the  scrupulosity  of 
a spiritual  adviser  ; tends  patiently  to  their  wants 
in  their  sufferings  ; listens  attentively  to  their  com- 
plaints and  settles  with  unswerving  partiality  all 
their  disputes.  Not  the  least  of  these  instances  of 
their  master’s  generosity  is  his  hearty  co-operation 
in  the  marriage  of  two  of  his  household  servants. 
For  this  important  event  the  good  things  were  sup- 
plied from  “ massa’s  ” sideboard,  while  the  groom 
marches  triumphant  to  the  altar  attired  in  “mas- 
sa’s ” best  broadcloth. 

The  influence  of  their  father’s  example  in  this  re- 
spect was  especially  marked  in  the  characters  of 
Miles  and  Anthony.  For  unusually  kind  and  affec- 
tionate were  the  two  brothers  to  their  special  darkey 
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servants  and  personal  attendants,  who  were 
twins,  and  bore  the  distinguished  patronymics 
of  Castor  and  Pollux. 

And  now,  the  two  friends  and  rivals  from  early 
boyhood,  Richard  Northcote  and  Miles,  come  be- 
fore the  scenes  in  a long  act,  finally  ending  in  a 
terrible  catastrophe.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
though  Northcote  was  far  superior  to  Miles  in  in- 
tellectual development,  still  Miles  was  immeasur- 
ably his  superior  in  moral  qualities.  Indeed  North- 
cote’s  is  a character  sometimes  met  with  in  the 
society  of  the  present  day — the  person  who  fawns 
on  one  in  his  presence,  but  turns  on  him  in  his  ab- 
sence. 

Dorothy,  Miles’  affianced,  had  committed  the  in- 
discretion of  corresponding  with  Northcote,  and  he 
had  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  offered  of  lower- 
ing Miles’  honor  in  the  young  girl’s  eyes.  Miles 
had  long  known  the  state  of  affairs  existing  be- 
tween his  betrothed  and  Northcote,  but,  too  trust- 
ing, he  permitted  it  to  continue,  attributing  it 
merely  to  a young  girl’s  foolish  coquetry.  Alas  for 
Miles  ! In  his  innocent  and  unsuspecting  heart,  he 
knew  not  the  train  that  was  being  laid,  which  one 
day  was  to  wreck  his  young  life,  and  bring  him 
down  aforetime  into  his  resting  grave. 

Finally,  however,  the  climax  came,  Northcote 
had  been  visiting  at  young  Ashley’s  home,  and 
during  a game  of  cards  a quarrel  arose,  which 
Anthony,  hot-blooded  and  impulsive,  would  have 
settled  in  his  father’s  parlor,  had  not  Miles,  more 
cool-headed,  persuaded  him  to  desist.  The  affair 
would  seem  to  have  been  entirely  settled  when 
Miles  and  Northcote  set  out  together  for  a small 
wayside  inn,  about  seven  miles  distant.  Here  the 
quarrel,  the  real  cause  of  which  was  Northcote’s 
relations  with  Dorothy,  broke  out  afresh,  during  a 
game  of  ecarte , and  in  the  early  morning,  Miles, 
taken  at  a disadvantage  in  the  duel  that  ensued, 
was  foully  shot  by  Northcote. 

In  the  meantime  Anthony  had  been  apprised  by 
his  personal  attendant, Castor,  that  Miles  had  come 
home  before  dawn,  had  called  for  and  had  taken 
away  with  him  the  carved  box  of  “jew’lin  pistols.” 
Instantly  the  fatal  truth  flashed  across  Anthony’s 
mind,  and  in  very  few  minutes  he  set  outata  break- 
neck pace  towards  the  well-known  clearing  in  the 
pines. 

While  he  is  yet  riding,  he  spies  the  little  party 
coming  toward  Woodhurst;  and  in  his  own  words 
we  present  the  sorrowful  meeting  between  the 
brothers  on  the  clear,  cool  October  morning. 
Miles’  negroes  were  carrying  “a  sort  of  litter,  others 
led  horses  ; but  I perceived  that  the  motionless 
figure  extended  on  the  litter  was  of  unusual  strength, 
and  a wave  of  curling  blond  hair,  blown  by  the 
morning  breeze,  showed  outside  the  covering.  A 
horrible  pang  of  apprehension  went  through  me.  I 
fell  from  my  horse  and  ran  toward  it,  and  'twas  my 
dear  Miles  lying  cold  and  dead.” 

After  this  tragic  event  there  was  a terrible  blank 
in  Anthony’s  life.  He  refused  Dorothy’s  avowed 
love  for  him,  though  it  caused  him  many  a bitter 
pang  of  regret  and  remorse.  Some  years  after- 
wards, he  met  and  married  Alice  Sherwood,  while 
Dorothy  became  the  wife  of  a United  States  Min- 
ister to  Spain. 

The  tale  is  unusually  interesting  from  many 


points  of  view.  The  characters  are  all  real,  though 
of  course,  bearing  pseudonyms.  It  is  written,  as 
has  been  said,  in  a style  highly  captivating  and  in 
it  lies  a pure  and  classic  strain  seldom  found  in 
novels  of  this  kind. 

A fact,  too,  which  lends  no  small  interest  is  the 
mention  of  such  eminent  men  as  Mr.  Calhoun,  and 
Dr.  England,  first  bishop  of  Charleston,  who,  by- 
the-bye,  visited  and  was  hospitably  entertained 
many  times  at  Woodhurst,  and  even  succeeded  in 
converting  to  the  true  faith  its  daughter. 

Again,  the  authoress,  Miss  Jeanie  Drake,  is  de- 
serving of  the  highest  praise  for  her  castigation  of 
duelling,  a practice  now  happily  died  out  in  these 
United  States.  Alas!  how  many  young  men  in 
the  prime  of  life  have  gone  out  to  mortal  combat, 
and  have  come  back,  as  our  Miles,  “cold  and  dead!” 
How  many  the  bereaved  parents  left  as  was  Mr. 
Ashley  ! 

In  no  work  has  Southern  honor,  Southern  society 
been  depicted  more  faithfully  than  in  the  personage 
of  Miles  Ashley  ; his  character,  though  not  above 
reproach,  still  far  above  harsh  criticism,  is  a true 
model  of  Christian  manhood. 

It  is  now  long  years  since  Miles’  death  ; the  civil 
war  has  devasted  the  fair  provinces  of  the  sunny  South 
and  Anthony  in  gray  old  age  soliloquizes  thus: 
“ But  it  is  not  of  the  Woodhurst  I dream  in  my  long 
homesickness  ofmany  years.  ’Tis  of  the  busy,  thriv- 
ing plantation  with  its  numerous  contented  slaves. 
’Tis  of  the  pine  forests  through  which  wandered  two 
happy-hearted  boys,  and  their  train  of  noisy  little 
darkies.  The  breeze  moves  the  boughs  to  and  fro, 
their  aromatic  smell  fills  the  air,  the  sunshine  glit- 
ters on  leaf  and  flower,  the  birds  chirp  and  flutter,  a 
squirrel  runs  up  a tree,  bare  feet  go  splashing 
through  the  creek,  there  is  great  laughing  and 
shouting.  ‘Anthony!  Anthony!’  my  brother 
calls. 

No,  ’tis  not  his  voice,  but  I shall  lie  at  his  side 
once  more  before  very  long,  ad  Ripas  Fluvii 
Santee .” 

James  A.  Wilson,  ’97. 


CHRISTUS  NATUS  EST. 


A glorious  voice  sounds  through  the  night, 

And  chides  the  darkness  into  light  ; 

The  mists  of  sheep  are  driven  afar, 

And  Christ  shines  forth  the  morning  star. 

Now  from  its  torpor  leaps  the  mind, 

And  leaves  all  taint  of  earth  behind  ; 

The  new-born  Planet  flames  on  high, 

And  bids  all  care  and  sorrow  fly: 

Lo  ! from  above  the  Lamb  is  sent, 

To  pay  thy  debt,  O Penitent ! 

Weep  ! and  with  tears  thy  praise  uplift 
In  thanks  for  so  supreme  a gift. 

To  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost, 

The  King  of  heaven’s  immortal  host, 

May  men  and  angels’  praise  outpour 
Forever  and  forevermore. 

Wm.  L.  Meighan,  ’98. 
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THE  LAUNCHING  OF  THE  ARGO. 


LOOKING  over  the  accounts  of  the  various 
launchings  of  the  huge  vessels  of  our  naval 
and  merchant  service,  brings  to  my  mind 
the  picture  of  a very  famous  launching,  in 
fact  one  of  the  very  first  launchings  that  ever  oc- 
curred. I shall  endeavor  to  describe  it  for  you. 

The  day  was  beautiful.  The  blue  expanse  of  the 
heavens,  dotted  here  and  there  with  fleecy  clouds, 
stretched  over  head,  while  beneath  the  dancing 
waves  of  the  sea  sparkled  under  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  The  white  sand  of  the  shore,  gently  sloping, 
met  the  water  ; and  back  in  the  distance  the  green 
trees  of  the  forest  fringed  the  snowy  sands  with  an 
emerald  border. 

At  the  water’s  edge,  all  ready  to  be  launched, 
was  a ship,  towards  which  a great  concourse  of 
people  were  flocking — old  men  and  youths,  matrons 
and  maidens,  heroes  and  demi-gods,  all  attired  and 
decked  in  honor  of  the  great  event. 

A youth  of  majestic  and  noble  mien,  attended  by 
a company  of  youths,  in  appearance  and  bearing, 
as  majestic  and  noble  as  he,  led  the  way  to  the 
ship.  The  people  had  never  before  seen  such  a 
large  and  beautiful  vessel.  They  gazed  at  her  in 
wonder,  as  majestically  she  towered  above  them,  her 
lofty  masts  rising  out  of  her  shapely  hull,  seeming 
to  transfix  the  fleecy  clouds  hovering  over  her  ; 
while  the  peerless  beauty  of  her  figure-head  and 
the  rows  of  shining  shields  on  her  sides,  gleaming 
like  so  many  stars  whenever  they  caught  the  beams 
of  the  sun,  made  her  an  object  once  seen  never  to 
be  forgotten.  The  ship  was  the  fame-renowned 
Argo,  and  the  youth  and  his  companions,  Jason 
and  his  crew. 

Now  they  prepare  to  launch  her  into  the  .blue 
waters  of  the  waiting  sea.  They  stand  ready  to 
act,  and  at  the  signal  from  Jason,  all  with  their  ut- 
most strength  push  the  hull  of  the  Argo.  To  their 
grief  and  dismay,  she  moves  not,  but  remains  stead- 
fast upon  the  shore  ; and  instead  of  exultingly  leap- 
ing into  the  ocean's  arms,  she  seems  to  have  a de- 
cided preference  for  the  land.  Now  they  consult 
much  and  plan  a good  deal,  and  strive  again,  but  to 
no  purpose,  she  still  rests  upon  the  shore. 

“ But,  Mousie,  thou  arc  uo  thy  lane 
In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain, 

The  best  laid  schemes  o’  mice  an’  men 
Gang  oft  a gley.” 

While  they  stand  thus  in  perplexity,  they  see 
coming  towards  them  Hercules,  Jupiter’s  son,  he  of 
mighty  strength  of  body,  in  brawn  and  muscle 
unequalled  by  any  of  the  sons  of  men.  Whereupon 
Jason  says:  “ Let  Hercules  make  trial  of  his  giant 
strength,  and  see  if  he  can  launch  the  ship.” 

At  this,  the  hero,  without  a word,  lays  aside  his 
great  club  and  tawny  cloak,  and  placing  his  mas- 
sive shoulders  against  the  arching  stern  of  the 
shapely  hull,  exerts  all  his  giant  strength.  Slowly, 
very  slowly,  the  Argo  moves  over  the  sand,  until 
the  advancing  wave  wets  her  prow  ; then,  just  when 
it  seemed  that  the  giant  had  conquered  the  stub- 
born wood,  his  strength  gave  out,  and  exhausted 
he  fell  prone  upon  the  damp  sand.  When  the  heroes 
saw  their  hopes,  which  had  been  suddenly  raised 
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by  Hercules’  seeming  success,  as  suddenly  vanish 
at  his  failure,  impatience  and  disappointment  at 
their  inability  to  launch  the  Argo,  made  them  fall 
to  blaming  and  chiding  one  another  for  this  misfor- 
tune. 

They  were  thus  engaged,  when  suddenly  upon 
their  ears  came  a sound,  the  like  of  which  they  had 
never  heard  before.  Softly  it  came  at  first,  just  like 
the  murmur  of  the  summer  breeze,  or  the  ripple  of 
the  limpid  brook  over  the  snowy  pebbles.  Then 
suddenly  it  swelled  into  a tone  of  sublime  majesty, 
like  the  crash  of  the  storm  among  the  forest  mon- 
archs,  or  the  roar  of  the  breakers  upon  the  shore. 
Then  again  it  suddenly  softened  into  a tone  of 
silvery  cadence,  that  held  the  whole  assemblage 
spell-bound.  They  looked  for  the  source  of  the 
heavenly  melody,  and  lo  ! upon  the  lofty  stern  ap- 
peared the  golden-robed  figure  and  silver  harp  of 
Orpheus.  The  minstrel  called  upon  Jason  and  his 
companions  to  board  the  Argo,  and  as  they  did  so, 
he  gave  one  last  strain,  persuading,  soothing,  urg- 
ing, loving,  so  sweet  that  even  the  senseless  wood 
was  moved,  and  the  Argo, 

“ Spurning  with  her  foot  the  ground, 

With  one  exulting  joyous  bound 
Leapt  into  the  ocean’s  arms.” 

Theo.  Lelanne,  ’99. 


TO  OUR  READERS. 


The  success  of  the  MONTHLY  depends  largely  on 
the  advertisements  and  subscriptions.  Of  the  sub- 
scriptions a few  words  will  suffice.  Those  students 
who  have  not  yet  subscribed  should  do  so  at  once, 
and  they  should  do  their  best  to  get  their  friends  to 
subscribe.  It  is  the  paper  of  the  students,  published 
and  edited  by  them,  and  should  receive  the  hearty 
support  of  every  scholar  of  St.  John’s  College.  Don’t 
leave  everything  to  the  business  manager,  for  he 
cannot  do  everything,  but  help  it  along  whenever  an 
opportunity  offers. 

About  our  advertisers.  They  are  our  main  sup- 
port— without  them  we  fall.  Every  one  of  you  can- 
not advertise  with  us,  nor  do  we  expect  it,  but  we  do 
ask  that  you  patronize  those  who  do  advertise  in  the 
MONTHLY.  If  you  have  need  of  any  article  that  an 
advertiser  in  the  MONTHLY  can  furnish  you  with  as 
well  and  as  cheaply  as  anyone  else,  please  patronize 
our  advertiser.  And  - when  you  are  buying  kindly 
mention  the  fact  that  you  saw  their  advertisement  in 
our  paper. 

In  this  way  you  will  do  us  a great  deal  of  sub- 
stantial good  without  at  all  inconveniencing  your- 
selves ; and  the  advertisers  we  now  have  will  not 
only  be  pleased  with  their  investment  but  others  will 
be  seeking  space  in  our  paper.  Everything  is  pos- 
sible with  a big  list  of  advertisers  ; without  them 
nothing  can  be  done.  Consider  that  you  have  just 
as  much  honor  from  a successful  journal  as  the 
business  manager  does  ; that  as  part  owner  of  the 
MONTHLY  it  is  your  duty  to  make  it  most  successful 
from  a financial  as  well  as  trom  a literary  stand- 
point. 

John  Atkinson,  Jr.,  ’97. 
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December,  1895. 


LUX  SURGE  BEAT A ! 


Swift  fly  the  years,  and  rise  expected  morn  ! 

Oh,  spring  to  light,  auspicious  Babe,  be  born  ! 
Hark  ! a glad  voice  the  lonely  desert  cheers, 
Prepare  the  way  ! a God,  a God,  appears. 

A God  ! a God  ! the  vocal  hills  reply, 

The  rocks  proclaim  the  approaching  Deity. 

Labantur  celeres  anni,  lux  surge  beata  ! 

Ad  lucem  venias  ; nascere  fauste  Puer  ! 

Hunc  audite  sonum  sterilis  quern  mittit  arena 
Rite  parate  vias  ! En  Deus  ! Ipse  Deus  ! 
Protinus  atque  “Deus”  respondent  nemora  circum, 
Saxumque  adventum  nuntiat  omne  Dei. 


EDITORIALS. 


ALL  Christians  no  matter  of  what  condition  or 
race,  whether  they  be  sinners  or  saints,  un- 
hesitatingly join  in  praising  the  Lord  for  His 
goodness,  for  His  mercy  bestowed  on  them 
at  Christmas-tide.  Love  and  peace  rule  Christmas 
day  the  world  over.  The  sinner  is  brought  to  re- 
pentance, and  may,  with  the  most  God-fearing  man 
share  in  the  peace  the  angels  bring  to  men  of  good- 
will. Now  it  is  that  we  are  able  for  the  first  time, 
during  the  busy  bustling  twelve  months,  to  recol- 
lect our  positions  in  life,  to  thank  God  for  His 
bounties,  and  to  enjoy,  even  with  the  most  stinted 
means,  the  pleasures  of  that  day,  the  thought  even 
of  which  is  able  to  comfort.  For  though 

“The  dear  old  year  is  nearly  gone, 

Yet  as  it  slowly  moves  away 
It  moves  another  pace  along 

And  brings  another  festive  day.” 

Back  through  the  ages  to  the  happy  morn  when 
“His  star  in  the  East”  guided  the  wise  men  to  the 


Savior’s  crib,  Christmas  has  always  been  a festive 
season.  But  we  must  not  think  that  our  duty  lies 
only  in  singing  hymns  of  praise  to  God.  The  Com- 
mandment says  : “ Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God” — yes  ; but  it  also  says  : “And  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself ; ” and  surely  we  could  not  love  our  Savior 
better  than  by  loving,  for  His  sake,  our  fellow-men. 
The  angels  sang:  “Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo,”  but 
for  us  they  added:  “ Et  in  terra  pax  hominibus 
bonae  voluntatis.”  Therefore,  in  imitation  of  our 
Infant  King  and  of  these  heavenly  spirits,  men 
should  do  their  little  to  make  their  fellow  mortals 
happy,  and,  for  His  sake  who  gave  them  all,  should 
give  of  their  abundance  to  those  who  are  in  need. 

* 

* * 

If,  in  view  of  what  we  have  written  above,  we 
were  to  say  anything  about  the  MONTHLY’S  Christ- 
mas stocking,  and  the  need  we  have  of  a visit  from 
St.  Nicholas,  our  readers  might  be  reminded  of  a 
certain  Roman  gentleman  and  a speech  he  once 
made.  Now,  as  we  do  not  want  to  bring  Cicero  on 
the  scene,  nor  remind  you  of  his  pro  domo  sua , we 
shall  say  nothing  about  our  Christmas  stocking — 
though  we  do  wish  St.  Nicholas  could  see  it,  for 
we  are  sure  his  dear  heart  would  melt  within  him 
at  its  size  and — emptiness. 

* 

* * 

Owing  to  an  oversight  the  notice  of  the  Philos- 
opher’s Specimen  in  Dialectics  was  not  inserted  in 
our  last  issue.  We  are  sincerely  sorry  that  nothing 
appeared,  but  we  feel  confident  that  even  if  anyac- 
countwere  published  it  would  not  have  added  much 
to  the  general  satisfaction  expressed  by  those  who 
were  present.  The  Philosophers  fulfilled  all  ex- 
pectations on  the  occasion  of  their  first  public  ap- 
pearance, and  we  congratulate  them. 

* 

* * 

Thanksgiving  Day  brought  the  annual  election 
of  officers  for  the  Base  Ball  Association.  As  usual 
the  majority  won,  and  because  the  majority  won 
let  the  minority  bear  up  cheerfully  under  the  hon- 
orable defeat.  Elections  have  always  been  excit- 
ing events  on  First  Division,  and  many  a stirring 
speech  was  made  in  the  old  “ gym  ” by  those  who 
are  now  waging  election  wars  in  earnest ; but  of 
late  years  speech-making  has  died  out,  and  in  its 
stead  a system  of  privately  soliciting  and  pledging 
votes  has  come  into  vogue — a system  of  which  we 
do  not  entirely  approve.  It  is  needless  to  go  into 
details  on  this  score.  Every  man  on  the  Division 
is  cognizant  of  the  present  method  of  conducting 
elections.  We  would  urge  each  one  to  think  for 
himself,  and  not  allow  himself  to  be  led  blindly  by 
anybody. 

* 

* * 

We  had  almost  forgotten  the  greeting  to  our 
readers,  subscribers  and  advertisers  customary  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  We  would  like  to  say 
something  pretty,  but  we  have  only  three  lines 
more,  so  in  the  fulness  of  our  editorial  heart  we  ex- 
tend to  all  our  friends  the  most  popular  and  best  of 
greetings  : “ A merry  Christmas  and  a happy  New 
Year.”  F.  O’Neill,  ’96. 
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THANKSGIVING  ENTERTAINMENT. 


THE  BELLS. 


CAST  OF  CHARACTERS. 


Matthias James  J.  Donovan 

Christian Robert  E.  McDonnell 

Hans Francis  O’Neill 

Walter Charles  F.  Duffy 

Heinrich J.  Tufton  Mason 

President  of  the  Court Joseph  A.  Kelley 

Clerk  of  the  Court Francis  J.  Quinlan 

Mesmerist Gerald  J.  Barry 

Notary . . .George  V.  Grainger 

Dr.  Zimmer John  T.  Delaney 

Gustav John  F.  Gaynor 

Judges,  Witnesses,  Gendarmes,  etc. 

PROGRAMME. 

Entrde Reiter  Quickstep Carl  Faust 


ACT  i. 

Scene. — Interior  of  a Village  Inn  in  Alsace. 

“ Peace,  break  these  off  ; look  where  it  comes  again.” 

Orchestra “Joys  of  Music”  Waltz A.  Neibig 

act  II. 

Scene. — The  Same. 

“ Conscience  does  make  cowards  of  all.” 

Cornet  Solo Aria  from  “ Tannhauser” James  Schwartz 

“Prairie  Flower”  Schottische Orchestra 

act  in. 

Scene  1st. — Matthias’  Sleeping  Apartments. 

“To  sleep!  perchance  to  dream: — aye,  there’s  the  rub.” 
Scene  2d — Court  of  Justice. 

“I  could  a tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word  would  harrow  up  thy 

soul.” 

Orchestra. “Better  Times”  Schottische M.  Carl 

Music  by  the  College  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 

Halm. 


A SYNOPSIS. 

Matthias,  the  rich  inn  keeper  and  Burgomaster  of  the  Alsatian 
village  of  Vechem,  is  absent  from  his  home  on  the  night  of  the 
24th  December,  when  a few  villagers  in  the  inn  are  discussing 
the  coming  event  of  the  marriage  of  the  Burgomaster’s  daughter 
with  the  dashing  young  quarter-master,  Christian  Berne.  The 
terrible  snow-storm  that  is  raging  outside  recalls  to  their  minds 
the  memory  of  the  “Polish  Jew’s  Winter,”  and  someone  tells 
the  story  of  how  on  that  night,  just  fifteen  years  ago,  a Jew  had 
been  murdered  near  the  bridge  of  Vechem,  adding  the  informa- 
tion that  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime  had  never  been  discovered. 
Shortly  after  this  narrative  Matthias  returns,  and  gives  as  the 
reason  for  his  delay,  that  he  had  been  persuaded  to  remain  a 
day  over  with  his  cousin,  to  witness  the  performance  of  a 
mesmerist,  who  had  sent  people  to  sleep,  and  made  them  reveal 
the  secrets  of  their  past  lives.  At  a second  mention  of  the 
Polish  Jew,  Matthias  shows  sudden  signs  of  fear,  and  asks  ex- 
citedly if  they  do  not  hear  the  sound  of  bells  on  the  road.  Being 
answered  in  the  negative,  his  agitation  increases.  The  clock 
strikes  ten  and  all  rise  to  depart.  Slowly  a vision  of  the  Jew 
in  his  sleigh,  followed  by  a peasant  armed  with  an  axe,  is  re- 
vealed in  the  background.  Matthias  rises  from  his  chair  to 
leave  the  room  ; but  catching  one  glimpse  of  the  vision  falls 
senseless  to  the  floor. 

It  takes  two  days  before  the  Burgomaster  is  fully  recovered 
from  this  terrible  shock  ; but  the  day  after  Christmas  he  insists 
on  calling  in  his  friends,  and  before  them  signs  the  marriage 
contract  between  his  daughter  and  the  quarter-master.  A day 
of  reveling  follows,  and  Matthias  apparently  spends  the  time  in 
great  hilarity.  At  midnight  he  leaves  his  guests,  and  retires  to 
rest  in  a small  room  farthest  removed  from  the  rest  of  the 
house.  Throwing  himself  on  his  bed,  he  falls  into  a deep  sleep. 
But  there  is  no  rest  for  his  troubled  conscience.  A fearful 
nightmare  comes  upon  him,  and  he  imagines  himself  dragged 
before  the  courts  on  the  charge  of  murdering  the  Jew.  & He 
laughs  his  accusers  to  scorn,  and  demands  their  proofs.  The 
Judge  commands  a mesmerist  to  be  brought  in,  who  will  send 
Matthias  to  sleep,  and  compel  him  to  reveal  his  knowledge  of 


the  crime  ; but  the  prisoner  exclaims  against  this  injustice  with 
the  rage  of  a maniac.  The  mesmerist  enters,  and,  by  the 
Tudge’s  order,  casts  the  prisoner  into  a profound  slumber.  Then 
Matthias,  at  the  command  of  the  mesmerist,  describes  in  a 
thrilling  manner  his  murder  of  the  Jew  fifteen  years  before,  and 
the  Judge,  on  the  prisoners’s  own  testimony,  condemns  him  to 
death. 

Matthias’  dream  has  lasted  the  entire  night.  Late  the  next 
morning  the  household  strive  to  awaken  the  Burgomaster  from 
his  long  sleep  ; but  finding  it  impossible  to  arouse  him,  and  be- 
coming frightened  at  this  unusual  event,  they  burst  in  the  door, 
only  in  time  to  meet  Matthias  as  he  rushes  from  his  bed,  with  a 
terrible  cry,  and  falls  dead  in  their  arms. 


THE  PLAY. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Fordham  Monthly: 

St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir  : 

I think  it  may  be  said,  though  without  too  great 
assurance,  that  the  production  of  “The  Bells”  on 
Thanksgiving  night  was,  to  many,  a surprise  as  well 
as  a success.  I venture  to  say  that  one  who  had 
been  a student  of  the  College  a couple  of  years  ago 
— I might  even  say  last  year — could  not  from  the 
names  of  the  principal  actors,  have  predicted  with 
entire  certainty  the  splendid  success  which  was  at- 
tained. 

The  name  of  the  play  in  itself  would  have  gone 
far  to  attract  a large  audience,  but  a great  play  is 
nothing  new  on  the  boards  at  Fordham.  There  is 
always  something  seen  there  worth  producing  and 
worth  studying,  for  none  other  would  meet  the  ob- 
jects which  the  Dramatic  Society  has  in  view.  The 
popularity  of  the  Association  w’as  attested  in  a man- 
ner that  must  have  made  every  member  swell  with 
pride.  The  strutters  on  the  stage  saw  what  a great 
many  others  before  their  time  had  not  seen  at  a 
1 hanksgiving  performance — the  three  aisles  filled 
with  standing  spectators. 

The  admirable  presentation  of  the  character  of 
Matthias  by  Mr.  Donovan  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
commendation.  It  must  be  conceded  that  he  had 
the  most  difficult  part  to  perform,  and  that  he  richly 
merited  the  congratulations  bestowed  upon  him  as 
the  star  of  the  evening.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Donovan  had  never  been  seen  on  the  Fordham 
stage  before  he  appeared  in  the  role  of  Matthias, 
there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  he  will  make  a splen- 
did success  of  his  future  undertakings  in  this  line, 
and  that  he  will  keep  on  bringing  glory  to  the  an- 
cient glory  of  the  Association. 

If  I were  to  say  that  any  characters  in  the  play 
rivaled  Matthias  in  the  ease  and  indifference  and 
seeming  coolness  with  which  they  bore  themselves, 
I should  not  hesitate  to  point  to  Hans  and  Walter, 
presented  respectively  by  Messrs.  O'Neill  and  Duffy. 
It  is  true  the  type  of  these  two  jovial  and  careless 
old  fellows  differed  essentially  from  the  trembling 
and  cowering  character  of  Matthias,  and  needed 
perhaps  less  consummate  skill  to  represent  them, 
but  still,  if  Mr.  Donovan  had  lost  more  of  his  self- 
consciousness,  and  hid  himself  behind  Matthias  as 
completely  as  Mr.  O’Neill  and  Mr.  Duffy  hid  them- 
selves behind  Hans  and  Walter,  he  would  have 
made  experienced  actors  mute  with  envy.  I am 
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conscious,  Mr.  Editor,  that  my  critical  eye  was 
blurred  on  Thanksgiving  night  by  the  enthusiasm 
which  led  me  on  to  follow  every  word  and  move- 
ment, and  made  me  anxious  to  await  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  story,  and  therefore  it  is  with  some  mis- 
giving that  I venture  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
criticism.  Possibly  the  truest  indication  that  the 
play  and  the  players  are  above  criticism,  from  my 
standpoint,  is  that  I was  so  lost  in  the  ingenious  plot 
and  the  skill  with  which  it  was  unraveled,  that  de- 
fects, if  any,  skipped  me.  Nor  could  I assume  to  go 
into  the  nice  details  that  usually  attend  the  more 
perfect  criticisms  of  drama,  when  it  was  only  a 
twelvemonth  or  so  back  that  I was  endeavoring  to 
win  laurels  on  the  Fordham  stage  myself. 

For  a play  that  brought  out  so  many  gentlemen 
who  never  participated  in  any  performance  at  St. 
John’s  before,  I think  none  has  surpassed  it.  If  so, 
it  must  require  considerable  research  to  bring  it  to 
light.  Messrs.  McDonnell  and  Mason,  who  figured 
conspicuously  throughout  the  three  acts,  seemed 
used  to  their  positions,  and  made  an  excellent  bid 
to  take  up  stronger  parts  in  the  future.  Messrs. 
Barry,  Quinlan  and  Grainger,  of  course,  got  over 
their  stage-fright  exceedingly  well  and  seemed  as 
much  at  home  as  if  they  were  behind  the  Invincible 
rush-line  again.  I hope  the  mention  of  the  rush- 
line will  not  prove  obnoxious,  for  I feel  it  does  jus- 
tice to  the  three  gentlemen.  As  for  Mr.  Delaney, 
he  appeared  with  his  wonted  coolness  and  delibera- 
tion, and  it  is  probably  running  no  hazard  to  say 
that  he  will  carry  these  characteristics  with  him  as 
surely  and  safely  as  any  of  his  brethren  of  the  bus- 
kin, whether  they  head  the  column  of  dramatis  per- 
sons or  struggle  under  the  distinction  of  “ heavy 
thinking  parts  ” with  the  unostentatious  names  of 
gendarmes,  witnesses  or  other  such  generalizations. 
Mr.  Gaynor  also  made  his  first  appearance  and 
played  a very  good  Gustav.  His  services  were  in- 
valuable in  the  first  act  when  he  extinguished  the 
fire  in  the  grate,  which  indeed  seemed  to  occupy 
everyone’s  attention  for  a moment  except  that  of 
Hans  and  Henrich,  who  kept  on  conversing  about 
the  Polish  Jew  and  letting  us  gradually  into  the 
mystery  of  the  ringing  bells.  I cannot  stop  without 
a word  about  the  President  of  the  Court.  Mr.  Kelly 
in  this  character  was  certainly  a success  and  carried 
the  dignity  of  his  part  in  mien,  gesture  and  voice 
to  a very  happy  point  of  perfection. 

And  now  there  is  a featureof  the  whole  perform- 
ance that  is  not  attributable  to  the  actors,  and  that 
is  the  scenery.  It  cannot  be  overlooked,  for  there 
have  been  some  perceptible  changes  made,  and  a 
good  many  of  the  old  scenes  replaced  by  newer  and 
brighter  ones.  The  Court  of  Justice  presented  a 
pleasing  picture,  and  in  fact  the  whole  scene  might, 
without  hesitation,  be  ranked  first  in  the  play. 
Matthias  related  his  dream  in  masterly  style,  and 
won  perhaps  more  plaudits  for  his  very  clever  acting 
here  than  in  any  other  scene  in  which  he  appeared. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  from  the  performance  on 
Thanksgiving  night  that  the  Dramatic  Association 
at  Fordham  is  increasing  in  popularity,  not  only  as 
to  the  friends  of  the  College  outside,  but  also  as  a 
College  institution  ; and  not  at  all  decreasing  in 
talent. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

W.  A.  Ferguson,  ’94. 


THE  FORDHAM  GLEE,  BANJO  AND 
MANDOLIN  CLUBS. 


THE  energy  which  the  Fordham  boys  usually 
put  into  football  in  the  fall  has  this  year 
been  diverted,  and  profitably,  into  an  al- 
together new  channel.  We  often  wondered, 
when  reading  in  the  papers  and  magazines  about 
the  Glee  Clubs  and  Banjo  Clubs  and  Mandolin 
Clubs  of  other  colleges,  why  Fordham  could  not 
have  something  of  the  kind.  We  were  not  the  only 
ones  wondering, as  we  found  out  when  our  ener- 
getic choir-master,  Mr.  McDonnell,  S.  J.,  hinted  at 
the  possibility  of  our  having  such  a thing  as  a Banjo 
and  Mandolin  Club.  The  hint  was  sufficient.  The 
Fordham  boys,  with  their  accostumed  enthusiasm, 
caught  at  the  idea,  and  the  fervor  of  their  efforts  in 
this  line  has  been  such  that  they  will  appear  in 
public,  Dec.  20th.  How  far  their  being  able  to  do 
this  is  owing  to  Professor  Halm,  only  the  members 
of  the  club  can  tell.  About  300  invitations  have 
been  sent  out,  but  only  to  relatives  and  friends  of 
the  musicians,  for  these  will  deal  kindly  with  our 
Banjo  and  Mandolin  Club  on  this  its  first  appear- 
ance. We  can  now  look  forward  to  the  dull 
months  of  January  and  February  with  pleasure,  for, 
with  the  skating  Jack  Frost  will  provide  for  us, 
and  with  the  lectures  usual  during  this  season,  and 
with  the  entertainments  of  the  Glee,  Banjo  and 
Mandolin  Clubs,  the  time  cannot  but  pass  pleas- 
antly, and  Easter  and  the  glad  May-month  will  be 
upon  us  before  we  know  it. 


YULE  TIDE  ENTERTAINMENT  AT  ST. 
JOHN’S  HALL. 


ISITORS  to  St.  John’s  Hall  are  aware  of  the 
existence  there  of  a beautiful  little  entertain- 
ment hall.  Many  of  our  friends  are  already 
acquainted  with  the  talent,  musical  and  dra- 
matic, which  the  students  of  St.  John’s  Hall  pos- 
sess. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  on  Dec.  19th, 
hall  and  talent  will  appear  in  glowing  colors.  The 
hall  will  be  decorated  by  the  boys,  youthful  forms 
will  mount  our  little  stage  and  display  their  many 
powers  for  the  entertainment  and  amusement  of 
their  friends.  When  the  curtain  rises  two  of  the 
smallest  students,  Henry  W.  Hoyt  and  John  J. 
Murray,  will  appear,  make  their  bow  and  proceed, 
the  former  to  the  violin,  the  latter  to  the  piano. 
Following  upon  the  little  duet,  soloists  and  chor- 
isters, under  the  able  direction  of  Professor  Halm, 
together  with  several  declaimers,  will  entertain 
their  comrades  and  visitors.  Thomas  J.  King,  in 
full  costume,  will  render  “ King  Robert  of  Sicily.” 

In  the  second  part  of  the  programme  a pretty 
little  Christmas  play,  ‘‘The  Good  King  Wenceslaus,” 
by  Rev.  Henry  Van  Rensselaer,  S.J.,  will  be  ren- 
dered by  seventeen  students  in  full  costume.  The 
principal  parts  of  the  cast  have  been  assigned  to 
James  Matthews,  Thomas  Dunn,  Charles  Horan, 
Henry  Cummings  and  George  Huntt.  We  feel 
much  indebted  to  the  Moderator  of  the  Dramatic 
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Society,  Mr.  Albert  Brown,  S.  J . , for  his  kindness 
in  putting  at  our  disposal  the  society’s  stock  of 
handsome  costumes. 

At  present  all  taking  part  in  the  programme 
show  a ready  good  will  and  an  intense  desire  to 
do  their  little  all  well. 


NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 


THE  Rt.  Rev.  John  Joseph  Conroy,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Curium,  died  at  his  residence,  148 
West  Fourty-fourth  street  early  in  Novem- 
ber, after  an  illness  lasting  only  ten  days. 
He  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1819.  When  14  years 
old  he  came  to  this  country.  He  studied  under  the 
Sulpicians  at  Montreal,  and  later  entered  MountSt. 
Mary’s  College,  Emmettsburg,  where  he  completed 
his  theological  course.  He  was  ordained  priest  in 
May,  1842.  In  1843  he  became  Vice-President  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Fordarn,  and  was  afterwards 
made  President.  In  1857  he  was  made  Vicar-Gen- 
eral of  the  diocese  of  Albany  under  Cardinal  Mc- 
Closkey.  On  Oct.  15,  1865,  he  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Albany.  He  resigned  owing  to  feeble 
health  on  Oct.  16,  1874.  He  was  then  created 
Bishop  of  Curium  in  partibus.  Bishop  Conroy  was 
the  oldest  priest  in  his  diocese.  He  was  remark- 
able for  his  administrative  ability  and  penetration 
of  mind. 

* *• 

At  the  annual  election  of  officers  of  the  Baseball 
Association  the  following  were  chosen  : L.  P.  Mona- 
han, ’97,  President  : R.  E.  McDonnell,  ’97,  Vice- 
President  ; J.  D.  McLaughlin,  1900,  Treasurer  ; J, 
J.  Dillon,  1900,  Rec.  Secretary;  J.  Dunlevy,  ’98, 
Cor.  Secretary. 

* * 

On  Saturday,  Nov.  23,  nine  jubilant  philosophers 
wended  their  way  to  the  great  metropolis  to  enjoy 
the  privileges  usually  granted  on  St.  Catherine’s 
Day.  The  day  was  a perfect  one,  and  the  memory 
of  it  will  ever  remain  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  Senior 
class.  We  recreated  ourselves  becomingly  and  re- 
turned home  in  good  time.  May  this  custom  never 
die  out  ! 

•x-  * 

In  the  place  of  the  farce  which  was  to  have  been 
given  Thanksgiving  evening  after  “ The  Bells,” 
Mr.  Chas.  F.  Duffy,  ’98,  entertained  the  audience, 
before  the  play,  with  a very  jocose  and  interesting 
Christmas  story.  We  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  excellent  reading. 

* x- 

In  the  Christmas  Number  of  Donohue’s  Magazine 
there  is  a supplement  of  some  14  pages  about  our 
revered  alumnus,  V.  Rev.  Wm.  McNulty,  ofPaterson, 
under  the  heading  “ Dean  McNulty  the  Church 
Builder.”  The  writer  of  the  article  is  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bernard  O’Reilly,  D.D.,  who  was  at  one  time  a pro- 
fessor at  Fordham.  Here  is  a paragraph  : “ The 
writer  of  these  lines  recollects  very  vividly,  .after 
the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a century,  the  modest  and 
gentle  youth,  who  in  the  early  autumn  of  1850  en- 
tered the  class  of  Belles-Lettres  at  St.  John’s  Col- 
lege, Fordham,  and  who  till  graduation,  three  years 


later,  enjoyed  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  mas- 
ters, and  the  sincere  friendship  of  all  his  fellow- 
students.”  We  are  proud  of  our  alumnus,  who  was 
graduated  with  high  honor  in  a class  remarkable  for 
talent,  and  the  reading  of  the  glorious  deeds  he  did 
for  God  and  the  Church  fires  our  hearts  to  be  up 
and  imitating  our  great  predecessors. 

* * 

On  Nov.  22,  Mr.  J.  A.  O’Neill,  S.J.,  was  buried 
from  the  college  church.  All  the  students  attended 
the  mass,  and  indeed  it  was  an  impressive  and  in- 
structive ceremony.  The  services  were  full  of 
pathos — the  solemn  chant  of  the  Office  of  the  Dead, 
the  quiet  low  mass,  the  kneeling  figures  of  the  dead 
young  Jesuit’s  father  and  mother  and  sisters  and 
brothers  ; and  then  the  simple  benediction  and  the 
burial  of  the  deceased,  all  were  calculated  to  make 
us  reflect  and  resolve  to  mend  our  ways  so  that  our 
passing  may  be  like  to  his. 

x-  * 

At  the  production  of  “ The  Bells  ” the  College 
Orchestra  made  its  first  appearance,  and  was  cer- 
tainly a success.  Considerng  the  fact  that  the  or- 
chestra is  exclusively  composed  of  students,  and 
that  the  majority  of  the  14  members  have  never 
played  on  their  respective  instruments  before  the 
present  year,  the  rendering  of  the  various  numbers 
was  surprisingly  good,  and  reflects  credit  upon  the 
young  men,  and  upon  their  untiring  professor,  Mr. 
Fred.  Halm,  whose  endeavors  more  than  anything 
else  have  contributed  to  render  the  orchestra’s  first 
performance  so  successful.  ’96. 


WITH  OUR  FRIENDS. 


MR.  Thomas  D.  Shea,  ’88,  whose  marriage  we 
chronicled  last  month,  came  to  see  us 
Tuesday,  Nov.  5th,  and  spentthe  afternoon 
at  Fordham. 

— The  sad  news  came  to  us  during  the  month 
that  Dr.  John  Gleises,  ’72,  had  buried  his  beloved 
wife.  The  Monthly  deeply  sympathizes  with  him 
in  his  great  affliction. 

— Mr.  Richard  Johnson,  who  spent  two  or  three 
years  at  Fordham  during  the  eighties,  and  Mr.  I. 
Bell  Brennan,  a graduate  of  the  English  course  in 
the  class  of ’90  were  here  Sunday,  Dec.  1st.  Mr. 
Johnson  was  lately  married  in  Washington,  His 
Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons  officiating,  to  a daugh- 
tsr  of  Senator  O’Gorman  of  Maryland.  Mrs.  John- 
son accompanied  her  husband,  but  remained  in  the 
parlor  while  the  ‘ old  boys  ’ paid  a visit  to  Br.  Halla- 
han’s  candy  shop. 

— The  Public  Play  Thanksgiving  evening  brought 
a number  of  old  boys  to  Fordham.  Among  them 
we  were  glad  to  see  : Rev.  David  Merrick,  S.J.  who 
is  at  present  stationed  at  St.  Lawrence’s  Church, 
Park  avenue  and  84th  street  ; Rev.  Patrick  Lennon 
of  Mt.  Vernon,  who  went  as  far  as  rhetoric  here 
during  the  eighties  ; Rev.  Thomas  Cryan,  S.J.,  of 
the  class  of ’82,  who  is  teaching  in  St.  Peter’s  Col- 
lege, Jersey  City  ; Rev.  J.  Zeigler,  S.J.,  who  taught 
chemistry  here  for  many  years  ; Dr.  jas.  N.  Butler, 
’84  and  his  wife  ; Dr.  T.  J.  Dunn.  ’84,  Attending 
Physician  ; Dr.  G.  M.  Edebohls,  ’71,  and  his  wife  ; 
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Capt.  F.  H.  Edmunds,  U.  S.  A.,  Commandant  of 
the  Fordham  Battalion,  and  his  two  sons  ; Mr.  Rich- 
ard S.  Treacy,  ’69  ; Mr.  William  Ferguson,  '94, 
Mr.  John  B.  Robinson,  ’94  ; Mr.  Michael  Doran, 
’94  . Mr.  John  King,  ’94  ; Mr.  Chas.  McCafferty,  ’94; 
Mr.  Maurice  E.  Doran,  ’95  and  Mr.  J.  Harding 
Fisher,  ’95. 

— Our  distinguished  musician,  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Guy, 
Mus.Doc.,  ’75,  organist  in  St.  Joseph’s  Church,  Troy, 
has  just  published  a “Festival  Mass  of  St.  Joseph.” 
It  is  dedicated  to  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  book 
contains  96  pages,  is  very  tastefully  gotten  up  and 
printed  on  fine  paper.  Not  having  heard  tbe  mass 
rendered,  we  cannot  judge  of  its  intrinsic  merit,  but 
to  be  at  all  worthy  of  Mr.  Guy,  it  must  be  excellent. 

— In  the  New  York  Herald  for  Wednesday,  Dec. 
4th,  there  was  a picture  of  the  Cuban  Council.  In 
it  we  recognized  one  of  our  old  boys,  Pedro  Agui- 
lera, who  was  at  Fordham  with  his  brother  Eugene 
from  37  7 to  ’82. 

— Mr.  Jno.  Clafify,  of  the  class  of  ’97,  visits  us  quite 
regularly  about  the  first  Friday  of  the  month.  He 
sometimes  stays  overnight  and  next  morning  goes 
to  Communion  with  the  boys.  The  practice  is  a 
laudable  one,  and  it  would  give  us  great  pleasure  to 
see  many  of  our  old  boys  following  his  example. 

— Mr.  Michael  j.  Sweeney,  ’89,  and  Mr.  Michael 
O’Sullivan,  a graduate  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  Col- 
lege, have  set  up  as  “ Counsellors  at  Law  ” at  271 
Broadway,  New  York. 

— Mr.  William  B.  Morange,  A.M.,  ’91,  died  in 
Albanv  sometime  in  November.  The  editors  of  the 
MONTHLY  offer  their  heartfelt  condolence  to  his  be- 
reaved family. 


FORDHAMENSIA . 


SENIORS'  HALL. 

ELECTION  day,  November  4,  passed  as  most 
days  pass,  quietly  until  nightfell.  And  then? 
Well,  there  is  nothing  like  a good  fire  to  make 
people  happy.  As  the  flames  shot  up  our  spirits 
rose  from  sympathy,  and  then  some  one  found  him- 
self speech-making  and  the  fun  began.  There  is  not  a 
Rhetorician  in  the  house  that  could  analyze  those 
speeches,  yet  never  were  orators  (?)  so  uproariously 
applauded  since  the  days  of  Demosthenes.  Of 
course  some  of  us  were  hoarse  the  next  morning,  but 
what  of  that?  We  were  happy. 

— We  had  a half-holiday  the  afternoon  of  the 
Yale-Princeton  game;  not  only  that  but  the  Rev. 
Vice-President  also  allowed  us  to  go  down  to  see 
the  game. 

— Last  month  we  grieved  for  the  loss  of  the  old 
pump,  the  new  one  took  so  long  to  give  you  a drink. 
Now  that,  too,  is  gone,  for  it  seems  the  difficulty 
was  not  with  the  pump  but  with  the  water — it’s  going, 
too.  Rumor  has  it  that  negotiations  are  being  made 
for  an  Artesian  well  on  First. 

— The  pro  bono  divisionis  ticket  was  defeated  in 


the  baseball  election  this  year.  Cheer  up!  Cheer 
up!  Better  luck  next  time. 

— Please  repeat  the  play!  We  would  like  to  hear 
“them  yells  some  more.” 

— The  Billiard  Association  has  furnished  new 
cues.  Good  for  the  Billiard  Association!  If  they 
were  to  be  had  for  the  asking  in  “The  Bells,”  we 
would  not  have  written  this  note,  but  it  seems  they 
weren’t  needed  Thanksgiving  Evening;  hence  we 
repeat,  good  for  the  Billiard  Association. 

— Some  one  remarked  after  seeing  the  snow- 
scene  in  the  play:  “ It  wasn’t  a Polish  Jew  that  was 
murdered  it  was  a Russian  Jew.”  Do  you  see  the 
joke? 

— Devotion  to  mathematics  has  increased  won- 
derfully during  the  past  month.  Why,  during 
September  and  October  it  was  hard  to  get  the  boys 
to  give  to  it  the  time  prescribed.  Now  even  on  holi- 
days the  devotees  are  seen  wending  their  way  to 
the  Library,  where  Fr.  Hughes,  S.  J.,  holds  special 
sessions  for  the  ambitious  ones. 

— Jack  Frost  has  been  at  our  skating  pond;  so 
have  the  villagers.  They  did  not  give  him  time  to 
finish  his  work,  and  we  fear  he  will  have  to  begin 
all  over  again.  However,  if  he  sets  to  work  in  real 
earnest,  he  can  repair  the  damage  in  a night,  pro- 
vided the  moon  is  out,  so  he  can  see  what  he  is 
about. 

— Clarence  Malone,  who  succeeded  in  making  his 
class  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  George 
Hurst,  who  is  not  yet  tired  of  Canisius,  and  Lewis 
Callan,  of  Yale  University,  were  seen  on  the  divis- 
ion during  the  month. 

— That  Professor  Halm  is  kind  and  obliging  is 
the  opinion  of  every  man  on  First,  since  the  night 
he  converted  our  Gym.  into  a hall  for  a stag  party. 
Is  it  true  that  our  Professor  has  written  “The  P"ord- 
ham  Cadet  Two-Step?” 

— A few  changes  have  been  made  this  year  that 
are  much  to  our  liking.  One  is  the  having  no  Study- 
Hall  on  Sunday  morning  at  1 1 A.  M.;  another  the 
change  in  drill  enabling  us  to  enjoy  our  full  half- 
holidays on  T uesday  and  Thursday,  and  still  another 
the  getting  up  on  Sunday  mornings  at  6.15. 

— Members  of  the  Class  of  Rhetoric  are  fond  of 
throwing  in  a French  sentence  now  and  then  in 
their  conversation;  others,  not  having  the  French, 
or  rather  not  having  the  pronunciation,  bring  their 
Latin  into  play.  It  is  hard  to  tell  which  of  the  parties 
suffers  the  most. 


JUNIORS'  HALL. 

OUR  hearts  grow  lighter  as  time  flies  on  and 
Christmas  approaches.  Indeed,  the  time 
has  flown,  for  it  seems  but  yesterday  since 
we  came  back  to  Second  Division. 

— There  was  a great  deal  of  interest  among  us  as 
to  who  would  win  the  game  of  football  between 
Yale  and  Princeton  on  the  23rd  of  November.  A 
half-holiday  was  granted  with  permission  to  go  down 
and  see  the  game  in  the  company  of  a prefect.  Al- 
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most  all  of  Second  Division  took  advantage  of  this 
privilege,  and  we  had  a very  pleasant  time. 

— On  Thanksgiving  morning  the  Invincibles 
played  a game  against  a very  strong  team  from 
First  Division.  Neither  side  scored  until  near  the 
end  of  the  first  half,  when  our  team  showed  what 
they  had  learned  from  the  big  game  of  a few  days 
before.  We  made  our  touchdown  in  the  same  way 
as  Yale  made  her  second  touchdown,  on  a double 
pass.  There  was  no  scoring  during  the  rest  of  the 
game  and  Second  Division  was  victorious. 

— In  the  afternoon  of  Thanksgiving  there  was 
another  great  game  on  Second.  The  “ Silver 
Stars  ” of  Second  played  the  Tyros.  In  the  first  half 
neither  side  scored  and  every  one  expected  a tie 
game.  However,  during  the  second  half,  by  re- 
peated rushes  through  the  center  and  round  the 
end,  we  scored  twelve  points. 

— We  were  highly  pleased  with  the  play,  “The 
Bells,”  Thanksgiving  evening,  even  if  we  didn’t 
have  reserved  seats.  There  is  some  talk  of  repro- 
ducing it;  we  hope  it  is  true. 

— What  a grand  time  we  had  on  Election  Night  ! 
What  with  the  fire  blazing  high  in  the  air,  the  aroma 
of  the  crackling  frankfurters  sharpening  our  appe- 
tites, and  a Pennsylvania  Democrat  on  the  stump, 
we  were  very  loath  to  leave  our  sport  when  the  bell 
rang. 

— “Two  men  skating  on  the  pond”  was  the  re- 
port carried  about  Second  on  December  5.  Inves- 
tigation proved  the  ice  to  be  in  fine  condition,  but 
we  didn’t  get  a holiday  next  day,  as  we  expected, 
probably  because  Father  Rector  entertained  fears 
of  the  ice  not  being  strong  enough.  But  December 
6,  after  class,  we  were  allowed  to  go  skating  and 
found  the  ice  very  strong. 

— These  last  few  days  we  have  been  enjoying  our 
noontime  and  after-class  recreation  hours  immensely 
on  the  pond,  and  we  all  pray  ardently  that  Father 
Rector  will  give  us  an  opportunity  before  Christmas 
of  enjoying  a full  day  upon  the  glassy  surface. 


ST.  JOHN'S  HALL. 

CHRISTMAS  is  coming  with  all  its  joys  and 
pleasures.  How  we  long  for  it, — not  that 
we  love  P'ordham  less,  but  home  more. 

— The  last  few  months  have  passed  away  very 
pleasantly.  We  have  had  several  games  of  football 
with  a select  team  from  Second  Division.  We  de- 
feated a team  from  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  in  two  well 
contested  games.  We  are  upholding  in  football 
the  glorious  reputation  which  we  merited  in  base- 
ball last  season. 

— The  game  of  the  season  was  played  on  Thanks- 
giving Day  with  the  Tyros  of  last  year,  on  First 
Division  Field.  Though  the  score,  8 — o,  was 
against  us,  still  our  boys  played  superbly.  Our 
team  lined  up  as  follows:  C.  R.,  George  O’Brien; 
R.  G.,  Charles  Horan;  L.  G.,  Hugh  McGrane; 
R.  T.,  Clar.  Van  Houten;  L.  T.,  David  Donovan; 
R.  E.,  Alfred  O.  Donovan  ; L.  E.,  Thomas  Nolan  ; 
Q.  B.,  Thomas  Dunn;  R.  H.  B.,  Peter  Murray; 
L.  H.  B.,  Edward  F.  Joyce;  F.  B.,  Edward  T. 
Swetnam. 


— The  old,  scraggy  fence  which  once  shut  us  in 
from  the  outer  world  has  been  removed,  and  with 
it  the  sombre  darkness  which  surrounded  the  en- 
trance to  our  stately  old  mansion. 

— The  Division  Officers  are:  Billiard  Room,  Edw. 
F.  Joyce  and  Wm.  Croft;  Reading  Room,  Peter  J. 
Murray  and  David  D.  Donovan  ; Bowling  Alley, 
Denis  A.  McLaughlin  and  Clarence  Van  Houten; 
Bun  Carrier,  Joseph  D.  Martin;  Letter  Carrier, 
George  G.  Hunt;  Superintendent,  Thos.  J.  Kelly; 
Stationery,  Fred  Monk. 

— There  was  nothing  to  be  heard  on  Third 
Division  for  some  days  after  the  play  on  Thanks- 
giving night  but  “Bells,”  “Bells,”  “Bells.”  We 
thought  they  were  well  tuned. 

— We  are  going  to  produce  a play  of  our  own 
very  soon,  and  we  trust  it  will  be  received  favorably 
by  the  critics.  We  are  very  ambitious. 

— The  officers  of  the  Sodality  for  this  term  have 
been  elected.  The  result  was  as  follows:  Prefect, 
Alfred  J.  O’Donovan ; First  Assistant,  Thos.  J. 
Kelly;  Second  Assistant,  Jos.  D.  Martin  ; Secre- 
tary, David  D.  Donovan;  Sacristan,  Peter  Murray. 

— We  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  Fr.  Mullan’s 
little  talk  to  us  once  a month.  Before  leaving  we 
wish  him  and  all  our  Prefects,  “A  merry  Christmas 
and  a happy  New  Year.” 

‘ Edward  F.  Joyce,  1900. 


DA  Y SCHOLARS’  NOTES. 

ON  Saturday,  November  9,  the  Day  Scholars’ 
Sodality  held  its  first  meeting  in  the  Sodal- 
ity Chapel,  under  the  direction  of  the  Mod- 
erator, Rev.  Father  Hughes,  S.  J.  The  following 
officers  were  elected:  Prefect,  Stephen  Cassidy; 
First  Assistant,  John  Murphy;  Second  Assistant, 
George  Daly;  Secretary,  Joseph  Mulholland; 
Sacristans,  Louis  Bossard,  and  Henry  Curtin;  Con- 
suitors,  Walter  Martin,  John  Byrne,  and  Peter 
Kelly.  The  meetings  so  far  have  not  been  well 
attended.  The  Reverend  Moderator  kindly  invited 
all  the  Day  Scholars  to  be  present  at  the  meetings 
every  Saturday  afternoon  at  1.15.  They  will  find 
the  instructions  very  interesting  and  profitable. 

— The  Second  Football  Team  played  the  Tyros 
on  Novemqer  12.  Wm.  Meighan  acted  as  Captain. 
Theophile  Lalanne  did  not  play,  but  remained  on 
the  field,  giving  whatever  instructions  he  thought 
proper.  On  account  of  his  interest  in  the  Day 
Scholars’  team,  he  respectfully  declined  to  act  as 
umpire.  The  Tyros  won  after  a well  contested 
game,  the  score  being  6 — o. 

— Some  of  our  number  called  on  the  Reverend 
Vice-President  last  election  day  and  were  received 
with  the  greatest  kindness.  They  found  him  a 
most  enjoyable  host  and  will  long  remember  their 
visit. 

— We  are  exceedingly  thankful  to  the  Dramatic 
Society  for  their  kind  invitation  offered  to  us  to  at- 
tend their  entertainment  on  Thanksgiving  night. 
Those  who  attended  the  play  expressed  themselves 
as  very  well  pleased. 

— Rev.  Father  McGrath,  S.  J.,  has  appointed 
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Mr.  Walter  Martin,  ’97,  Promoter  of  the  Day  Schol- 
ars’ band  of  the  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  in 
place  of  Mr.  Joseph  Farrell,  ’96. 

— Master  James  Fitzpatrick  has  left  us  and  be- 
come a boarder  on  Second  Division. 

J.  V.  Harwood,  ’99. 


OBITUARY  NOTICE. 


JEREMIAH  A.  O’NEILL,  S.  J. 

ON  Friday  morning,  Nov.  22d,  classes  were 
delayed  an  hour  to  allow  the  boys  to  attend 
the  funeral  mass  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  A.  O’Neill, 
S.  J.,  a young  scholastic,  who  had  passed 
peacefully  to  his  Lord  on  the  preceding  Wednesday. 
He  was  not  known  at  Fordham,  few  ever  having 
seen  his  face  except  in  death  ; but  we  must  believe 
his  many  weeks  of  weary  suffering  patiently  borne 
for  Our  Lord's  sake  brought  blessings  upon  the  Col- 
lege, for  God  visits  with  benedictions  the  house 
wherein  a child  of  His  lies  in  pain. 

Mr.  O’Neill  was  born  Sept.  14,  1871.  Having  fin- 
ished his  elementary  training,  he  entered  Boston 
College  in  ’85-86,  and  passed  along  through  its 
successive  classes  with  credit.  He  was  very  popu- 
lar among  his  fellows  by  reason  of  his  athletic  abili- 
ties. In  the  summer  of  ’91  at  the  end  of  his  Rhetoric 
year,  he  entered  the  Novitiate  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  at  Frederick,  Md.  During  the  spring  of  the 
present  year  his  health  began  notably  to  decline, 
and  he  became  unable  to  continue  his  studies.  Late 
in  July  he  was  sent  to  Fordham.  The  change 
seemed  to  benefit  him,  and  he  rallied  for  a space. 
After  a few  weeks,  however,  it  was  evident  that  he 
was  too  far  spent  to  recover,  and  he  was  told  that 
death  would  soon  come  to  him.  This  news,  so  bit- 
ter to  a generous  young  soul  that  ambitions  difficult 
and  heroic  labors  for  God’s  glory,  was  received  with 
resignation  and  edifying  courage;  and  he  set  him- 
self to  prepare  for  Heaven.  How  well  he  did  this 
God  was  pleased  to  manifest  by  His  consoling  Provi- 
dence toward  him  when  the  time  for  his  journey 
came. 

Shortly  after  nine  o’clock  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, Nov.  20th,  Fr.  Magrath  went  to  visit  him,  and 
found  him  quite  weak,  but  had  no  thought  that 
death  was  near.  After  the  first  few  words,  he  re- 
called to  Mr.  O’Neill  the  beautiful  thought  he  had 
expressed  in  his  sufferings  some  days  before,  “ Our 
only  work  in  this  world  is  to  do  God’s  will.”  To- 
gether they  then  renewed  the  sacred  vows  by  which 
they  had  consecrated  themselves  to  that  work  and 
that  will.  After  this  he  repeated  from  the  “Our 
Father,”  “Fiat  voluntas  tua ; fiat;  fiat ;”  resigning 
himself  entirely  into  God’s  loving  hands. 

The  effort  to  speak  was  too  difficult,  so  Fr.  Ma- 
grath told  him  to  repeat  the  prayer  in  his  heart  with 
a fervent  will,  and  then  went  on  to  make  the  ejacu- 
lations, “My  Jesus,  mercy,”  “Jesus,  Mary,  Joseph, 

I give  you  my  heart  and  my  soul  and  my  life.”  A 
moment  later  Mr.  O'Neill  reached  out  his  hand  and 
said,  “Good-bye,  Father,  I am  going  to.  sleep.” 
Then  for  the  first  time  did  death  make  known  his 
presence ; and  as  the  young  Jesuit  was  going  to 
sleep,  Jesus  through  His  priest  pronounced  over  him 
the  words  of  absolution,  “I  absolve  thee  from  thy 
sins  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 


of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  May  God  grant  that  our  souls 
be  fortified  with  like  affections  and  like  graces  at  the 
hour  of  our  death. 

We  deeply  sympathize  with  his  beloved  parents, 
and  at  the  same  time  rejoice  at  God’s  favor  to  them 
in  taking  so  early  to  Himself  into  Heaven  the  son 
they  generously  sacrificed  to  His  service.  R.  I.  P. 


BOOK  NOTES  AND  EXCHANGES. 

Short  Stories  for  December  presents  an  attrac- 
tive appearance  with  its  handsome  cover  and  pro- 
fusely illustrated  pages.  “ A Christmas  Episode,” 
by  G.  M.  Martin,  tells  a pretty  love  tale,  and 
there  are  stories  by  W.  E.  Norris,  Octave  Thanet, 
Theophile  Gautier  and  others  that  will  interest 
and  amuse  the  reader. 

Werner’s  Magazine  for  November  contains  sev- 
eral articles  of  much  interest  to  elocutionists.  F. 
F.  Mackay’s  paper  on  “ Utterance,”  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  essay  on  “ Voice,  Songand  Speech,” 
by  Lenox  Browne  and  Emil  Behnke  are  particularly 
worthy  of  note. 

Ordo  for  the  Diocese  of  Baltimore.  John 

Murphy  & Co.,  Baltimore,  1896. 

The  ordo  gotten  out  by  John  Murphy  & Co.  is 
the  neatest  and  handiest  we  have  come  across.  It 
is  small,  well  bound,  and  well  printed.  But  what 
to  my  mind  gives  it  its  greatest  value  is  the  space 
left  for  the  marking  of  intentions.  In  other  ‘ordoes’ 
the  only  place  the  priest  has  for  marking  his  in- 
tentions is  the  margin,  and  a very  scanty  one  at 
that.  In  this  little  book  every  other  page  is  blank 
and  thus  there  is  no  end  of  room  for  intentions,  etc. 
We  would  that  John  Murphy  & Co.  got  out  all  the 
‘ ordoes  ’ in  the  country. 

Festival  Mass  for  St.  Joseph.  By  T.  J.  Guy. 

White  & Smith  Music  Publishing  Co.,  Boston, 

New  York  and  Chicago. 

American  Catholics  and  the  A.  P.  A.  By 

Patrick  Henry  Winston,  Spokane,  Wash. 

There  came  to  hand  recently  a rather  interesting 
pamphlet  on  the  late  lamented  A.  P.  A.,  of  infam- 
ous memory.  The  document  in  question,  albeit 
somewhat  tardy,  treats  the  subject  in  a very  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  manner ; additional  weight 
attaches  to  the  document  by  reason  of  the  author’s 
preface,  wherein  he  states  that  he  is  a Protestant, 
dyed-in-the-wool.  Mr.  Winston  goes  over  the 
much-traveled  ground  of  Catholic  agency  in 
the  discovery  of  this  country,  of  the  invaluable  as- 
sistance rendered  in  the  dark  days  of  the  revolu- 
tion. He  follows  the  influence  of  the  Church  and 
her  children  from  our  country’s  birth  through  all 
its  vicissitudes,  and  adduces  indubitable  evidence 
that  Catholics  have  had  a hand  in  almost  every  im- 
portant event  which  has  made  for  welfare  and 
prosperity.  Mr.  Winston  writes  a very  readable 
essay,  and  I am  sure  his  disinterested  championship 
of  a just  cause  will  be  productive  at  least  of  Cath- 
olic gratitude. 


J.  T.  McL.,  ’96. 
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EDITORIALS. 


ONCE  more  the  Monthly  welcomes  the 
new  year,  and  in  the  fulness  of  its  editorial 
heart,  it  extends  to  all  its  readers  the 
choicest,  best  and  happiest  greetings  for 
the  coming  twelve  months.  The  term  of  ’96  should 
in  every  way  prove  a happy  one.  From  the  exhi- 
bitions given  by  our  different  societies — Dramatic, 
Glee,  Mandolin  and  Banj'o — we  are  justified  in 
looking  forward  with  no  little  pleasure  to  similar 
productions  in  the  near  future.  Surely  we  will  not 
be  disappointed,  for  we  are  confident  that  such 
entertainments,  if  repeated,  will  but  add  more  glory 
and  imbue  with  greater  confidence  the  young,  and 
for  the  most  part,  inexperienced  entertainers,  who 
built  up  for  themselves  an  enviable  reputation 
during  the  Fall  term  of ’95. 

* 

* * 

Again,  we  can  find  no  more  opportune  time  to 
start  “talking  baseball,”  than  the  present.  Of 
course  examinations  are  to  be  considered.  We 
understand  that  men  at  present  cannot  give  them- 
selves as  unreservedly  to  practice  as  they  will  be 
able  to  when  February  comes.  But  let  them  start 
the  enthusiasm  now.  If  we  are  to  have  a team  let 
it  be  a good  team.  If,  however,  we  have  not  a 


representative  team,  it  will  be  our  own  fault,  we 
have  the  material,  we  have  the  facilities  for  practice, 
all  we  want  is  a little  good  will  and  self-sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  to  represent  us.  True, 
we  may  not  be  able  to  send  forth  “Fordhams," 
such  as  some  of  our  predecessors  boast  of,  but  we 
can  have  a steady,  solid,  earnest  team.  Not  such  a 
nine  as  can  hope  to  cope  with  Yale,  Harvard, 
Princeton,  or  “Penn,”  with  assurance  of  victory, 
but  a team  that  can  give  the  larger  colleges  a good 
game  and  represent  us  with  an  even  chance  of 
winning,  whenever  we  play  any  of  our  regular 
opponents.  The  game  affords  pleasure  and  recrea- 
tion for  all.  Our  baseball  teams  have  always  been 
the  source  of  our  greatest  pride  ; and  it  would  be 
most  depressing  if  we  should  begin  to  decline  in 
that  branch  of  athletics  now.  Let  all  then  exert 
themselves  one  way  or  another,  and  the  good  work 
will  be  performed  almost  unconsciously. 

* 

* * 

Notwithstanding  the  many  mentions  of  the  fact 
that  our  associate  brethren  on  the  “staff”  should 
ever  be  ready  and  willing  to  contribute  literary 
matter  to  their  journal,  we  find  it  again  necessary 
to  remind  them  of  their  duties  and  to  criticise  the 
apparent  lack  of  interest  exhibited  by  them.  It 
would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  those,  who  are 
often  called  on,  with  happy  results,  to  supply  mat- 
ter that  the  editors  neglect  to  contribute,  if  we  were 
to  continue  to  smooth  over  the  shortcomings  of  the 
associate  editors,  and  fail  to  reward  the  deserving 
contributors.  Surely,  it  ought  not  be  a difficult  task 
for  any  man  to  supply  at  least  one  essay,  poem  or 
composition  a month.  We  must  remember,  too, 
that  we  work  not  only  for  our  own  satisfaction,  but 
for  the  honor  of  our  alma  mater.  We  have  sev- 
eral new  rivals  in  the  journalistic  field  ; our  paper 
has  an  admirable  reputation,  and  it  would  be  unpar- 
donable if  we  should  lose  our  former  prestige 
through  the  neglect  or  ill-will  of  those  who  could 
do  much,  if  they  felt  so  inclined. 


Who  is  Alfred  Austin  ? 

Many  may  smile  disdainfully  at  such  a confession 
of  ignorance.  Well,  let  them  ; though,  it  seems  to 
us,  the  knowing  ones  who  can  afford  to  smile  are 
very,  very  few.  When,  however,  due  consideration 
is  taken  of  the  honor  accruing  to  one  who  holds  the 
hallowed  seat  of  Jonson,  Dryden,  Wordsworth  and 
Tennyson,  as  Poet  Laureate,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  a knowledge  of  something  more  than  the  name 
of  the  present  incumbent,  is  eminently  proper. 

F.  O’Neill,  ’96. 
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THE  PIED  PIPER  OF  HAMELIN. 


THE  folk  lore,  which  forms  an  important  part 
of  almost  every  nation’s  early  literature,  has 
always  been  a soil  genial  to  the  growth  of 
poetic  inspiration.  From  it,  by  a skilful 
interweaving  of  fact  and  fancy,  have  sprung  the 
Iliad,  the  Odyssey,  and  the  ALneid,  the  three  great- 
est epics  of  ancient  times.  Many  of  the  poems  of 
our  own  language  also  may  be  traced  to  the  same 
source:  Beowolf,  Marlowe’s  Hero  and  Leander, 
Keats’  Hyperion,  Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the  King, 
Longfellow's  Hiawatha,  Morris’  Earthly  Paradise, 
and  Browning’s  Pied  Piper.  Fortunately,  we  have 
procured  the  manuscript  from  which,  very  likely, 
the  author  of  the  last-named  poem  fashioned  his 
story,  and  we  thought  it  would  prove  interesting  to 
show  in  a translation  how  closely  the  poet  follows 
the  historian.  We  quote  the  original  text  taken 
from  P.  Caspar  Schotto’s  S.  J.  “ Physica  Curiosa , 
sive  Mirabilia  Natures  et  Artis,"  published  in  1697, 
and  in  the  version  make  use  of  the  poem  whenever 
possible. 

LIBRI  TERTII  CAPUT  XXIV. 

DE  PUERIS  HAMMELENSIBUS  SEDUCTIS  A MAGO. 

Inter  Mirabilia  hominum  merito  numerari  potest 
exitus  atque  seductio  puerorum  Hameliae,  quod 
oppidum  est  inferioris  Saxoniee  ad  Visurgim  fluvium 
situm.  Historiam  narrant  quam  plurimi  auctores 
novissime  vero  et  omnium  accuratissime  Samuel 
Erichius  in  Libello  Germanice  conscripto,  editoque 
anno  1655.  Eandem  nos  recitavimus  ex  P.  Atha- 
nasio  Kirchero  in  p.  2.  Magiae  nostrse  lib.  4. 
Syntagm.  2.  Cap.  3,  ubi  tamen  in  numero  anni,  quo 
ea  contigisse  dicitur,  error  irrepsit;  non  enim  anno 
Christi  460,  sed  1282  aut  1284  contigit,  eo  quo 
sequitur  modo. 

Cum  dicti  oppidi  indigenae  eo  anno  ingentibus 
murium  agminibus  infestarentur,  malumque  in 
tantum  cresceret,  ut  nihil  fere  sive  fructuum,  sive 
segetum.quod  eorum  rosionibus  non  essetobnoxium, 
reperiretur;  vir  quidam  invisus  antehac,  et  staturae 
prodigiosae  comparuit,  qui  quidquid  murium  eo  in 
oppido,  ejusque  districtu  esset,  confestim  sublaturum 
se,  dummodo  de  certa  pecuniae  summa  secum 
paciscerentur,  pollicitus  est.  Nec  segnius  quam 
promisit,  effecit.  Nam  promissa  mercede,  dictus 
vir  ex  pera,  qua  cinctus  erat,  fistulam  extraxit;  et 
simul  atque  earn  inflavit,  ingentia  murium  agmina 
ex  omnium  domorum  angulis  ac  foraminibus  pro- 
rupere,  et  aulaedum  ilium  praeeuntem  extra  oppidum 
ad  flumen  usque  sunt  secuta.  Ibi  aulaedum,  succinta 
veste,  flumen  ingredientem  sorices  secuti,  una 
omnes  spontanea  submersione  perierunt.  Hoc 
peracto,  vir  ille  condictam  mercedem  exposcit. 
Verum  cum  cives  de  pecunia  promissa  solvenda 
tergiversarentur,  minacibus  illos  verbis  increpuit, 
asseruitque,  nisi  mercedem  darent,  futurum,  ut  aliam 
exigeret  mercedem  multo  promissa  graviorem. 
Minae  cum  risu  acceptae  sunt. 

Vertente  igitur  anno,  die  26  Junii,  circa  meridiem 
denuo  vir  dictus  comparuit  habitu  venatoris,  vultu 
terribili,  purpureo  inusitatae  compositionis  pileo, 
fistulamque  aliam  longe  a priori  diversam  simul  ac 


insonuit,  ecce  pueri  ac  puellae  numero  130,  derepente 
confluunt,  et  ludionem  extra  oppidum  tripudiantes 
sequuntur.  Est  extra  oppidum  mons,  seu  potius 
collis,  quern  Calvariae  montem  (Kopffelberg  dicunt 
incolae  loci  illius)  vocant,  et  in  monte  caverna  sat 
ampla,  jumentorum  stabulationi  apta.  In  hanc 
cavernam  una  secum  omnes  pueros  duxit  Venator. 
Atque  ab  eo  tempore  nullus  unquam  puerorum 
comparuit  amplius,  nec  unquam  rescitum  deinde, 
quid  de  iis  factum,  aut  quo  abierint.  Unica  puella, 
quae  infantem  brachiis  gestabat,  et  praeeuntes 
assequi  non  poterat,  rem  a longe  aspexit,  et  regressa 
oppidanos  monuit;  qui  agminatim  omnes  egressi, 
per  loca  omnia,  et  omnes  angulos,  liberos,  sed 
frustra,'quaesiverunt. 

Historiam  hanc  omnes  Hammelenses,  traditione 
a majoribus  accepta,  veram  esse  testantur.  Eandem 
exhibet  pictura  minuta  in  fenestra  quadam  Parochi- 
alis  Ecclesiae  oppidi,  quam  Kircherus,  et  multi  alii, 
qui  scriptis  earn  consignarunt,  viderunt.  Plurima 
alia  in  eodem  oppido,  et  extra  illud,  extant  vestigia, 
quae  accurate  recenset  supra  dictus  Erichius,  testis 
occulatus.  Addunt  multi  oppidanos,  ab  eo  tempore, 
quo  res  tarn  insolens  et  funesta  contigit,  annos  suos 
in  instrumentis  publicis  computare  solitos  ab  anno 
Exitus  puerorum  suorum. 

De  re  gesta  minime  dubito,  non  tarn  propter 
unanimem  multorum  scriptorum  consensum,  quam 
propter  constantem  incolarum  urbis  traditionem. 
Magica  arte,  et  ope  diaboli,  non  vi  soni  fistulae, 
utrumque  egressum,  murium  inquam,  et  puerorum, 
contigisse,  dixi  loco  citato,  et  nunc  iterum  assero, 
nec  ullus  est  qui  aliter  sentiat.  Lege  Erichii  citati 
libellum,  cuititulus,  Exodus  Hamelensis,  impressum 
Hanoverae,  1655. 

THE  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  THE  CHILDREN  OF 
HAMELIN. 

A record  of  the  wonderful  deeds  attributed  to  the 
power  of  man  would  be  incomplete  should  it 
exclude  the  account  of  the  departure  and  disap- 
pearance of  the  children  of  Hamelin,  a town  of 
lower  Saxony,  situated  near  the  river  Weser.  The 
story  is  told  by  many  writers,  and  last  of  all  and 
most  accurately  by  Samuel  Erich  in  his  pamphlet 
written  in  German  and  published  about  1655.  In 
reviewing  the  “Magiae  Nostrae”  of  Father  A. 
Kircher,  we  read  the  same  story  on  page  2,  etc.  He 
mistook  the  year,  however,  stating  that  it  was 
460  A.  D.,  whereas  the  event  happened  in  the  year 
1282  or  1284.  The  story  runs  as  follows: 

That  year  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  were 
disturbed  by  large  hordes  of  rats,  and  the  plague 
became  so  great  that  not  even  the  fruits  in  the 
orchards  nor  the  crops  in  the  fields  escaped  their 
destructive  nibbling.  At  this  crisis  a man  appeared 
of  enormous  size,  whom  the  villagers  had  never 
seen  before. 

“ If  I can  free  your  town  from  rats  (he  said), 

Will  you  give  me  a thousand  guilders  ? 

One  ? Fifty  thousand  ! was  the  exclamation.” 

No  sooner  said  than  done;  for  scarce  had  the 
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promise  been  made  when  he  drew  from  a bag  which 
he  carried  at  his  side  a flute, 

"And  ere  three  shrill  notes  the  pipe  uttered, 

You  heard  as  if  an  army  muttered;” 

****** 

" And  out  of  the  houses  the  rats  came  tumbling.” 
****** 

" And  followed  the  piper  for  their  lives. 

From  street  to  street  he  piped,  advancing; 

And  step  for  step  they  followed,  dancing, 

Until  they  came  to  the  river  Weser, 

Wherein  all  plunged  and  perished.” 

His  task  performed,  the  musician  sought  the 
promised  reward.  Delay  followed  delay,  until  at 
length,  angered  at  the  faithlessness  of  the  villagers, 
he  threatened  them  harshly: 

“ And  folks  who  put  me  in  a passion 

May  find  me  pipe  to  another  fashion.” 

* * * * * * 

"You  threaten  us,  fellow?  Do  your  worst! 

Blow  your  pipe  there  till  you  burst.” 

The  days  slipped  peacefully  by  until  the  26th  of 
June,  when,  about  midday,  the  piper  again  appeared 
in  the  garb  of  a hunter,  wearing  a purple  cap  made 
of  some  strange  stuff.  His  countenance  was  lit  up 
with  anger. 

" Once  more  he  stept  into  the  street, 

And  to  his  lips  again 

Laid  his  long  pipe  of  smooth,  straight  cane; 

And  ere  he  blew  three  notes 

****** 

Small  feet  were  pattering,  wooden  shoes  clattering, 
Little  hands  clapping,  and  little  tongues  chattering; 

And,  like  fowls  in  a barnyard  where  barley  is  scattering, 
Out  came  the  children  running. 

****** 

And  after  him  the  children  pressed, 

When  lo  ! as  they  reached  the  mountain  side, 

A wondrous  portal  opened  wide, 

As  if  a cavern  were  suddenly  hollowed: 

And  the  piper  advanced  and  the  children  followed, 

And  when  all  were  in  to  the  very  last, 

The  door  in  the  mountain  side  shut  fast. 

****** 

And  piper  and  dancers  were  gone  forever. 

****** 

Did  I say  all  ? No  ! ” 

One  little  girl  who  carried  an  infant  in  her  arms, 
and  consequently  was  unable  to  keep  close  to  her 
playmates,  saw  the  sad  occurrence  from  a distance, 
and,  returning,  related  it  to  the  villagers.  They 
straightway  hastened  here  and  there  in  bands,  seek- 
ing in  vain  for  their  children  in  every  nook  and  cor- 
ner. The  children  never  returned. 

The  truth  of  this  incident,  handed  down  by  tra- 
dition from  their  ancestors,  is  accepted  by  all  the 
townsfolk.  Moreover,  in  and  around  Hamelin  may 
still  be  found  many  evidences  of  this  strange  event, 
all  of  which  the  above-quoted  Erich,  himself  an 
eye-witness,  accurately  recounted.  Many  go  fur- 
ther and  say  that  the  villagers 

“ Made  a decree  that  lawyers  never 
Should  think  their  records  dated  duly 
If,  after  the  day  of  the  month  of  the  year, 

These  words  did  not  as  well  appear  : 

1 And  so  long  after  what  happened  here 
On  the  twenty-second  of  July.’  ” 


Concerning  the  truth  of  this  story,  I feel  certain, 
not  so  much  because  of  the  unanimous  agreement 
of  many  writers,  but  rather  because  of  the  unbroken 
tradition  of  the  townsfolk.  In  a passage  quoted 
above  I declared  that  the  disappearance  of  both 
children  and  rats  was  brought  about  by  magic 
and  the  intervention  of  the  devil,  and  not  by  the 
enchantment  of  the  music.  This  assertion  I again 
advance,  and  I think  that  all  will  agree  with  me. 
For  further  information  read  Erich’s  pamphlet, 
entitled  “Exodus  Hamelensis,”  printed  at  Hanover 
in  A.D.  1655. 

Here  history  stops,  and  leaves  to  the  poet  the 
pleasing  duty  of  tracing  in  fancy  the  wanderings  and 
final  destiny  of  the  children. 

“ I must  not  omit  to  say 
That  in  Transylvania  there’s  a tribe 
Of  alien  people  that  ascribe 
The  outlandish  ways  and  dress 
On  which  their  neighbors  lay  such  stress, 

To  their  fathers’  and  mothers’  having  risen 
Out  of  some  subterraneous  prison, 

Into  which  they  were  trepanned, 

Long  time  ago,  in  a mighty  band, 

Out  of  Hamelin  town,  in  Brunswick  land, 

But  how  or  why,  they  don’t  understand.” 

Leo  O'Donovan,  ’98. 


LETTERS  FROM  PARIS. 


Dear  Mr.  Editor  : 

Here  are  a few  items  about  my  school  life  at  Vau- 
girard  that  may  prove  interesting  to  my  old  friends. 
The  college  resembles  St.John’s  somewhat,  and  that 
is  natural,  since  both  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
Jesuits.  There  is  some  differences,  however,  in  the 
order  of  time.  Here  are  those  most  worthy  of  note. 
We  get  up  in  the  morning  at  five  o’clock  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  we  are  dressed.  From  the  dor- 
mitory we  go  to  study  hall  and  stay  there  until  seven 
o’clock.  After  this  comes  mass  and  breakfast.  After 
breakfast,  which,  by  the  way,  amounts  to  nothing 
over  here,  we  go  to  class  at  eight  o'clock.  After 
two  hours  class  we  have  recreation  until  eleven, 
when  we  go  to  study  hall  until  dinner  time.  We 
have  an  hour’s  recreation  after  dinner,  and  at  half 
past  one  we  go  to  study  hall.  Afternoon  class  be- 
gins at  two  and  lasts  till  four.  We  then  get  a long 
bread  which  is  equivalent  to  two  Fordham  buns. 
There  is  a candy  shop,  but  they  will  only  sell  choc- 
olate, so  that  my  long  bread  has  to  get  down  with- 
out any  help  from  “ Sass  ” or  “ Ginger.”  At  a quar- 
ter to  five  we  again  enter  study  hall  for  two  hours 
work.  At  seven  we  go  to  supper.  The  supper, 
which  consists  of  bread  and  wine,  two  plates  of  meat 
and  dessert,  differs  in  nothing  from  the  noon-day 
meal,  except  that  we  get  no  vegetables.  Shortly 
after  supper  we  say  evening  prayers  and  go  to  the 
dormitory,  where  in  fifteen  minutes  we  are  in  the 
land  of  dreams. 

In  the  dormitory  each  one  has  his  own  alcove  of 
wood  with  a red  curtain  in  front.  In  the  refectory 
the  tables  are  of  marble  without  table  cloths.  Ten 
sit  ata  table.  Each  one  has  his  own  knife,  fork  and 
spoon  and  silver  cup,  with  his  name  engraved  on 
them  ; and  when  he  is  through  his  dinner  he  washes 
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them  himself.  In  the  study  hall  there  are  low  tables 
upon  which  are  placed  movable  desks  ; each  one 
has  his  own.  At  study,  dinner  and  class  we  sit  on 
long  benches  without  any  backs  Only  at  break- 
fast are  we  allowed  to  talk  ; during  the  other  meals 
a boy  reads. 

The  college  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  great 
college  and  the  small  college  ; this  latter  has  two 
divisions  and  is  for  the  smaller  boys,  the  former, 
four  ; I am  in  the  third.  The  college  stands  just 
inside  the  fortifications  of  Paris.  From  our  yard  the 
KifTel  Tower  can  be  plainly  seen.  All  the  boys 
wear  a uniform,  but,  thank  the  Lord,  there  is  no 
drill. 

I have  no  more  time  to-day,  so  hoping  you  are  in 
good  health,  I remain. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Miguel  A.  Zuricalday,  '99. 


Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

You  ask  me  to  send  you  something  “ should  the 
Muse  come  my  way,”  and  it  leads  me  to  submit  the 
enclosed  to  your  judgment.  It  is  a translation  of  a 
sonnet  by  a French  poet,  which  I chanced  to  come 
across  the  other  day  ; and  finding  it  the  expression 
of  a mood  we  all  of  us  more  or  less  have  experi- 
enced, I put  it  into  the  best  English  verse  I could 
furnish.  I am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  send  you 
something  relative  to  the  beautiful  season  of  Christ- 
mas ; but,  though  free  now  from  all  study  of  juris- 
prudence, and  well  out  of  the  “ dusty  purlieus  of 
the  law,”  which  are  far  from  being  fit  fields  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  flowers  of  fancy,  the  Muse  has 
not  yet  done  more  than  make  me  a flying  visit,  and 
scarcely  given  me  time  to  renew  our  old  acquaint- 
ance. 

Yours  sincerely,  David  ARELLANO. 


ADRIFT. 

C From  the  French  of  Stilly  Prudhomme.) 

The  ripple  as  against  the  bank  it  plays, 

A dripping  crag,  or  source  that  trickles  near 
Weeping  resignedly,  is  all  I hear; 

And  the  uncertain  rustling  of  the  bays. 

So  gently  drifts  my  bark,  I’d  say  it  stays, 

The  while  the  grassy  margin  streams  to  rear, 

And  the  blue  sky,  deep  mirror’d  in  the  mere, 

Waves  like  a curtain  that  the  winds  upraise. 

’T would  seem  as  if  the  winding  waters  slept, 

Waver’d,  nor  knew  which  way  their  bed  inclines  : 
Cast  there  a liow’r,  ’twill  not  be  onward  swept. 

E’en  so,  all  that  for  which  man’s  bosom  pines, 
Upon  my  life  now  lighting,  scarcely  shows 
Whither  the  current  of  my  wishes  Hows. 

David  Arellano,  ’91. 

Paris,  Nov.  27,  1895. 


BISHOP  FARLEY. 


T.  JOHN'S  has  won  new  glory  in  the  exalta- 
tion  of  her  revered  alumnus.  Rt.  Rev.  J.  M. 
Farley  is  the  eighth  of  her  sons  that  it  has 
pleased  God  to  make  a shepherd  of  shep- 
herds. True,  some  were  with  her  but  a short  time, 
while  others  simply'  came  to  get  her  to  vouch  for, 
to  put  her  stamp  upon,  their  work.  Still,  whether 
their  stay  with  her  was  long  or  short,  they' are  hers, 
and  in  their  success  she  glories. 

A word  about  the  bishops  that  have  preceded 
Bishop  Farley'.  In  the  old  Fordham  Seminary, 
known  after  1846  as  St.  Joseph's  Seminary',  and  now 
known  as  St.  John’s  Hall,  Archbishop  Baydey',  of 
Baltimore,  studied  and  was  ordained.  After  him 
came  Bishop  McCloskey,  of  Louisville,  and  Bishop 
McFarland,  of  Providence.  Bishop  McFarland 
made  part  of  his  studies  at  Mount  St.  Mary’s  Col- 
lege. Bishop  McOuaid,  of  Rochester,  and  Bishop 
McNeirney,  of  Albany',  are  next  on  the  list  and 
were  students  at  the  Seminary  when  it  was  known 
as  St.  Joseph's  Seminary',  and  the  seminarians  were 
taught  by  the  Jesuits.  Bishop  McQuaid,  before  his 
ordination,  was  a prefect  on  First  Division.  He 


was  ordained  January  16,  1848.  Bishop  McNeirney 
was  ordained  August  17,  1854.  These  bishops, 
two  of  whom  have  already  gone  to  receive  their 
reward,  we  lay  claim  to  as  old  Fordhamites, 
although  they  were  here  only  as  seminarians.  The 
only  claim  we  have  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Winand  Wig- 
ger,  Bishop  of  Newark,  is  that  he  got  his  degree 
here  in  i860.  Now  we  come  to  our  boys  who  have 
become  bishops,  viz.,  Bishop  Rosecrans  and  Bishop 
Farley.  A classmate  of  Bishop  Rosecrans  has 
promised  us  some  reminiscences  of  the  class  of ’49, 
and  for  fear  of  anticipating  him  we  shall  say  nothing. 
Last  month  we  gave  a short  account  of  Bishop 
FarleyA  life,  so  we  shall  now  confine  ourselves  to 
the  consecration  ceremonies.  The  following  ac- 
count.is  taken  partly' from  the  Catholic  Review  and 
partly'  from  the  Catholic  Herald: 

“ With  all  the  attendant  pomp  and  ceremony  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Mgr.  John  M.  Farley' 
was  consecrated  Auxiliary'  Bishop  of  New  York, 
Saturday,  December  21st.  A crowd  that  over- 
taxed the  seating  capacity  of  the  Cathedral  gath- 
ered before  the  time  set  for  the  services  and  the 
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side  aisles  were  filled  with  persons  unable  to  find 
seats.  The  service  lasted  three  hours.  Three 
bishops  assisted  in  it.  The  consecrator  was  Arch- 
bishop Corrigan.  Bishop  McDonnell,  of  Brooklyn, 
and  Bishop  Gabriels,  of  Ogdensburg,  acted  as  as- 
sistant consecrators.  Bishop  McQuaid  preached 
the  sermon. 

“The  ministers  of  the  Mass  were:  Assistant 
priest,  Very  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Mooney  ; deacons  of 
honor,  Rev.  Edward  McKenna  and  Rev.  John  Ed- 
wards ; deacon  of  the  Mass,  Rev.  James  M.  Mc- 
Gean  ; sub-deacon,  Rev.  Charles  H.  Colton  ; chap- 
lain of  briefs,  Rev.  Michael  J.  Lavelle,  and  deacon 
of  the  cross,  Rev.  Cornelius  G.  O’Keefe 

“Chaplains  to  Bishop-elect  Farley,  Rev.  F.  P. 
Fitzmaurice,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Rev.  James  J 
Dougherty;  chaplains  to  Bishop  McDonnell,  Very 
Rev.  Albert  A.  Lings  and  Rev.  Nicholas  J.  Hughes; 
chaplains  to  Bishop  Gabriels,  Rev.  Michael  C. 
O’Farrell  and  Rev.  James  J.  Flood. 

“In  addition  to  the  above-named  the  Revs.  John 
Fay,  Patrick  Hayes,  Joseph  S.  Mechler,  Edward 
McCue,  John  W.  Schwinn,  M.  T.  Lynch  and  Mr. 
F.  J.  Farley,  S.J.,  were  assistants  to  Archbishop 
Corrigan.  The  master  of  ceremonies  was  the  Rev. 
James  N.  Connolly,  and  the  assistant  the  Rev. 
Henry  T.  Newey. 

“ The  imposing  ceremonies  opened  with  the 
reading  of  the  Papal  Bulls,  directing  the  consecra- 
tion of  an  Auxiliary  Bishop,  after  which  Mgr.  Far- 
ley made  a profession  of  faith  and  took  a solemn 
oath  as  the  ritual  directs. 

“After  the  gradual  of  the  Mass  the  consecrating 
services  began  with  the  solemn  announcement  by 
Archbishop  Corrigan  of  the  awful  duties  of  a Bishop. 
The  Litany  of  the  Saints,  the  hymn  ‘ Veni  Creator,’ 
and  the  Preface  followed. 

“ At  the  anointing  of  Bishop  Farley’s  head,  the 
Archbishop  said  : ‘May thy  head  be  anointed  and 
consecrated  by  having  benediction  in  the  Pontifical 


order,’  and  at  the  anointing  of  his  hands  : ‘ May 
these  hands  be  anointed  with  the  sanctified  oil 
and  the  chrism  of  sanctification  ; as  Samuel  anointed 
David  to  be  King  and  Prophet,  so  may  these  be 
anointed  and  consecrated.’ 

“ The  consecration  ceremony  proper  being 
finished,  Bishop  Farley  was  invested  with  the 
crozier  and  ring  proper  to  the  Episcopal  order, 
the  prayers  and  admonitions  accompanying  the 
investiture  clearly  indicating  their  uses  and 
purposes. 

“ The  Mass  proceeded  with  the  consecration  and 
the  new  Bishop  celebrating  in  unison  at  the  same 
altar  with  the  Archbishop,  and  both  received  the 
Sacred  Host  and  the  Precious  Blood.  Then  Bishop 
Farley  received  the  miter  and  gloves  which  had 
been  solemnly  blessed  by  the  consecrator. 

“Then  Bishop  Farley  was  enthroned  on  the 
Episcopal  seat,  while  the  Te  Deum  was  intoned. 
During  the  hymn  the  Bishop  was  led  between  the 
two  assistant  consecrators  around  the  Cathedral, 
blessing  the  people  as  he  passed  along. 

“Returning  to  the  sanctuary,  the  Bishop  said  to 
Archbishop  Corrigan,  ‘ Ad  Multos  Annos,’  three 
times,  each  time  in  a louder  voice.  Then  he 
received  from  the  Archbishop  the  kiss  of  peace. 

“ In  his  sermon,  Bishop  McQuaid,  of  Rochester, 
gave  a brief  synopsis  of  the  history  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  dwelling  particularly  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  church  in  this  region,  and  telling  how 
the  sees  were  divided  and  sub-divided,  and  how 
this  see  had  grown  until  it  was  found  necessary  to 
appoint  an  Auxiliary  Bishop  to  aid  the  Archbishop. 
He  also  spoke  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a 
bishop.  At  the  end  of  the  ceremony  the  new 
Bishop,  escorted  by  the  assistants,  walked  down 
through  the  line  of  priests  seated  on  chairs  in  the 
center  aisle  blessing  priests  and  people  right  and 
left  as  they  bowed  before  him.  Thus  ended  the 
service. 


ABOUT  SIMONIDES. 


SIMONIDES,  a celebrated  Grecian  poet,  was 
born  at  Cos  or  Ceos,  one  of  the  SEgean 
islands,  noted  for  its  fine  wines,  dye  stuffs, 
and  transparent  silks.  He  lived  about  the 
same  time  as  SEschylus,  over  whom  he  was  vic- 
torious at  Athens,  in  an  elegiac  poem,  written  in 
honor  of  the  heroes  who  had  fallen  at  Marathon. 
This  trial  of  skill  was  brought  about  by  the  Athen- 
ians in  the  presence  of  many  well-known  and 
prominent  poets. 

He  was  a friend  of  Pausanias,  King  of  Sparta, 
and  Hiero,  the  first  King  of  Syracuse.  Hiero  and 
his  court  held  him  in  high  estimation,  for  his  having 
acted  the  part  of  mediator  between  Hiero  and 
Theron,  King  of  Agrimentum,  reconciling  the  two 
kings,  when  their  armies  were  on  the  point  of  con- 
tending. Hiero  once  asked  Simonides  a question 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  God.  The  poet  asked 
for  one  day  to  deliberate  on  the  subject.  The  next 
day  in  place  of  answering  the  question,  he  asked 
for  two  more  days  for  deliberation,  and  thus  he  kept 
on  doubling  the  number  of  days.  When  Hiero 


asked  the  reason  of  this,  he  said:  “The  more  I 
reflect  on  the  subject,  the  more  obscure  does  it 
appear  to  me.” 

Among  the  most  celebrated  works  of  Simonides 
are  his  beautiful  poem  about  Gorgo,  who,  while 
dying,  utters  these  words  to  her  mother:  “Remain 
with  my  father,  and  become,  with  a happier  fate,  the 
mother  of  another  daughter,  who  may  tend  thee  in 
thy  old  age.”  Another  piece  of  beautiful  work  is 
the  inscription  which  he  wrote  on  the  tombstones 
of  the  heroes  who  fell  at  Thermopylae:  “Stranger, 
tell  the  Lacedaemonians  that  we  are  lying  here  in 
obedience  to  their  laws.” 

It  is  mentioned  as  a subject  of  dispraise  that 
Simonides  was  the  first  to  write  verses  for  money, 
and  went  around  the  cities  of  Asia  singing  for  pay. 
It  was  while  thus  engaged,  that  the  following  inci- 
dent occurred,  which  Phaedrus  tells  in  one  of  his 
fables,  and  which  shows  how  propitious  the  Gods 
were  to  Simonides. 

A certain  wrestler  engaged  Simonides  to  write 
his  praises,  but  as  the  wrestler  had  not  done  any- 
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thing  great,  the  poet  could  not  write  much  about 
him,  so  he  devoted  two-thirds  of  the  poem  to  the 
praises  of  the  Gods,  Castor  and  Pollux.  When  the 
poem  was  brought  to  the  wrestler,  he  would  only 
pay  one-third  of  the  price  which  Simonides  asked, 
as  only  one-third  of  the  fable  pertained  to  him, 
and  told  the  poet  that  the  Gods  were  the  debtors 
for  the  other  two-thirds.  The  poet  accepted  the 
small  pay,  and  an  invitation  to  a supper  given  by 
the  wrestler,  who  liked  to  see  men  of  distinction 
around  his  table. 

The  night  of  the  supper  came  and  all  were  feast- 
ing and  enjoying  themselves,  when  a servant  of  the 
wrestler  notified  Simonides  that  two  men  at  the 
gate  wished  to  see  him.  The  poet  left  the  supper- 
room  and,  behold,  at  the  gate  stood  the  two  Gods, 
Castor  and  Pollux,  who  had  come  to  reward 
the  poet  for  his  labor.  They  had  hardly  begun 
speaking  with  Simonides,  when  the  roof  of  the 
wrestler’s  house  fell  in,  breaking  all  the  dishes  and 
silverware.  A number  of  the  guests  were  injured, 
and  a falling  pillar  broke  the  wrestler’s  thighs. 
This  miraculous  escape  of  the  poet  was  his  reward 
for  singing  the  praises  of  the  Gods. 

It  was  while  returning  from  this  singing  tour,  as 
I might  call  it,  that  Simonides  was  shipwrecked, 
and  lost  all  his  riches.  After  many  hardships,  he 
reached  the  ancient  city  Clazomenm,  a town  of  Asia 
Minor,  not  far  from  the  present  city  of  Smyrna. 
Here  he  was  hospitably  received  by  one  of  his 
admirers  with  whom  he  lived  long,  and  became 
rich  again. 

Phaedrus  leaves  him  here,  and  we  know  not  what 
became  of  him  afterward,  except  that  he  died  at 
the  good  old  age  of  ninety,  much  loved  by  the 
people  of  Syracuse,  who  erected  a magnificent 
monument  in  his  honor. 

Louis  Bossard,  ’99. 


SIMONIDES  SHIPWRECKED. 


From  P/uedrus. 

The  learned  man  a gift  possesses 
That  overcomes  the  worst  distresses; 

A gift  that  with  his  age  increases. 

And  only  fails  when  breathing  ceases. 

Simonides,  a Grecian  poet, 

This  gift  possessed  and  wished  to  show  it; 

So  off  he  went  to  Asia’s  cities 
To  make  some  money  on  his  ditties. 

Of  warlike  deeds  he  told  the  story, 

And  crowned  his  heroes’  lives  with  glory. 
From  mouth  to  mouth  his  songs  went  ringing, 
Till  all  had  him  their  praises  singing. 

At  last,  grown  rich  by  others’  treasures, 

He  started  home  to  take  life’s  pleasures; 

And  soon,  past  many  isles  in  “ eos,” 

Was  speeding  to  his  native  Ceos. 

Alack-a-day  ! the  ship  was  rotten, 

And  day  by  day  the  water  got  in; 

To  finish  all,  a storm  soon  caught  her, 

And  she  lay  helpless  in  the  water. 

Some  seized  their  all,  the  greedy  many, 

But  soon  they  grieved  that  they  took  any; 

For,  taking  more  than  they  could  carry, 

They  soon  went  down  to  see  “ Old  Harry.” 

Now  one  there  was  so  curious  he 
Was  proof  against  adversity. 


Came  up  and  said:  “Simonides, 

Why  don’t  you  do  as  you  see  these? 

Why  stand  you  here  and  let  your  treasures 
Go  down  below  for  fishes’  pleasures?  ” 

“My  riches,”  said  the  Grecian  singer, 

Tapping  his  forehead  with  his  finger, 

“ I carry  with  me;  for,  with  learning, 

One  always  has  a chance  for  earning.” 

The  fellow  eyed  the  bard  in  wonder, 

And  going  away,  said  he:  “ By  thunder  ! 

If  you  don’t  want  your  well-earned  riches, 

Why,  I’ll  go  partners  with  the  fishes.” 

A few  reached  shore,  exhausted,  weary, 

And  without  wealth  found  living  dreary. 

Yet  they  had  saved  at  least  a little; 

Simonides  had  not  a tittle. 

But  troubles  seldom  travel  single, 

For  as  they  journeyed  through  a dingle, 

A band  of  robbers,  out  for  plunder, 

Took  what  each  saved  the  waves  from  under. 

By  divers  ways  to  Clazomenae 

The  wanderers  tend  without  a penny — 

Simonides  some  songs  rehearsing, 

The  others  gods  and  men  a-cursing. 

Simonides  soon  reached  the  city, 

And  straightway  sang  a well-known  ditty. 

A passer-by,  who  knew  the  verses, 

Comes  up  and  with  the  bard  converses. 

Now  he  had  long  admired  the  poet, 

And  quickly  seized  the  chance  to  show  it — 
Invited  him  unto  his  table, 

Allowed  him  to  command  his  stable, 

And  gave  him  money,  clothes,  and  station, 

All  to  enjoy  his  conversation. 

The  others  went  about  the  city 
With  placards  painted,  craving  pity. 

Simonides,  one  day  while  walking, 

Chanced  to  meet  them  sadly  stalking. 

“ Hello,  my  friends  ! You  thought  my  riches 
Had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  fishes. 

You  saved  a little  of  your  treasures, 

And  robbers  claimed  it  for  their  pleasures. 

My  riches,  as  I said,  are  learning; 

With  this  there's  always  chance  for  earning.” 

Miller  E.  Preston,  ’99. 


THE  COMING  OF  ARTHUR. 


THE  wind  howled  and  the  breakers  roared, 
the  sea  was  one  seething  mass  of  foam,  the 
night  wild  and  tempestuous.  The  violence 
of  the  storm  well  matched  the  fury  of  the 
restless  spirit  that  was  passing  away  within  gloomy 
Tintagil  Castle  by  the  sea.  There  on  his  couch  lay 
King  Uther,  going  to  his  last  account,  after  a long 
life  of  rapine,  blood,  and  sin,  slowly  passing, 
cursing  his  fate  even  with  his  last  breath,  because 
he  left  no  heir  to  succeed  him. 

And  now  had  Uther’s  soul  departed  from  his 
body,  when  Sage  Bleys  and  Wizard  Merlin  came 
from  out  the  close  chamber  of  death  to  breathe  the 
cool  air  without  the  castle  walls.  As  they  stood 
there  gazing  on  the  main,  raging  in  its  might,  Lo ! 
full  on  their  vision  flashed  a wondrous  sight.  There 
riding  on  waves  of  flame  was  a ship  of  dragon 
shape,  laden  with  a crew  of  heavenly  spirits  of 
divine  beauty  and  celestial  grace,  who  lifted  up 
their  voices  in  clarion  notes  in  homage  to  some 
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unseen  being.  But  in  their  sight  the  vision  tarried 
not,  but  on  the  instant  was  gone,  and  as  they  stood 
there  marvelling,  the  flaming  waves  in  successive 
leaps  approached  the  shore,  and  when  the  ninth 
billow  met  the  sand,  it  bore  a naked  babe  upon  its 
crest,  and  laid  its  burden  at  Merlin’s  feet.  Quickly 
the  Wizard  stooped  and  picked  it  up,  and  gave  it  to 
Sage  Bleys  to  look  upon,  crying,  as  he  did  so : 
“ Hail  to  Britain’s  King,  Uther's  lawful  heir,  pro- 
claimed by  divine  and  mystic  powers  his  royal 
son.” 

And  as  the  Wizard  spoke,  the  foam  of  that  great 


breaker,  spreading  o’er  the  winding  shore,  gleamed 
like  the  noon-day  sun,  and  gloomy  Tintagil  Castle 
stood  out  in  bold  relief,  while  shore  and  babe  and 
Sage  were  all  clothed  as  in  a robe  of  fire.  Then, 
suddenly,  like  to  the  swiftness  of  a falling  star,  the 
storm  and  wind  and  flames,  all  were  gone  ; the  sea 
was  calm  and  the  breakers  gently  broke  upon  the 
beach. 

And  in  bright  heaven  all  was  clear  and  still, 
while  one  bright  star  shot  a gleam  of  light,  like  a 
ray  of  hope,  upon  the  unconscious  babe  in  Merlin's 
arms.  Theo.  Lelanne,  ’99. 


FOR  THE 

IT  is  quite  gratifying  to  see  the  interest  that 
some  of  our  old  boys  take  in  their  alma  mater 
and  her  MONTHLY.  Mr.  Thos.  Daly,  of  the 
class  of  ’91,  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record.  P'or  Christmas,  the  editors  of  the  Record 
exerted  themselves  to  give  their  readers  something 
in  keeping  with  that  beautiful  feast.  The  result 
was  a number  of  Christmas  tales  and  a Christmas 
poem.  Mr.  Daly  wrote  one  of  the  tales,  “Christmas 
’76,”  and  the  poem. 

How  did  we  come  to  find  this  out?  No,  Tom 
didn’t  send  us  a copy  marked  with  blue  pencil  and 
labelled  “that's  me.”  Those  who  know  Tom, 
know  he  is  too  modest  to  talk  pro  domo  S7ia.  No  ; 
it  was  another  old  boy,  a intimate  friend  of  Tom, 
who  called  our  attention  to  his  work.  Often  before 
has  this  friend  manifested  the  great  interest  he 
takes  in  all  connected  with  St.  John’s,  Fordham, 
and  we  take  occasion  now  to  thank  him  heartily. 
Old  boys,  imitate  him. 

We  would  like  to  print  the  whole  of  “Christinas 
'76,”  to  let  our  readers  see  what  our  old  boys  can 
do,  but  we  are  obliged  to  deny  them  that  pleasure 
for  want  of  space.  Here,  however,  is  the  poem  : 


HARK  YE  ! MERRIE  GLEEMEN  ! 


Good  morrow  ! men  of  gay  employ, 
May  peace  attend  your  way, 

And  may  no  note  of  grief  alloy 
The  merrie  measures  of  your  joy 
Upon  this  Christmas  Day. 

And  if,  belike,  ye  only  think 
Of  ale  and  goodly  roast, 


OLD  BOYS. 

Then  may  your  songs  beget  the  chink 
Of  gold  to  buy  the  meat  and  drink 
Which  ye  esteem  the  most. 

But  if,  beneath  your  motley  coats, 

Beat  hearts  for  higher  things, 

Ah  ! then  ye  know  how  weak  the  notes 
Ye  make  within  your  straining  throats, 

Who  feel  not  what  ye  sing. 

To  Song  such  pipings  play  the  part 
Of  smoke  that  cloudeth  flame. 

But  there  are  songs  within  the  heart 
Whose  perfect  melody  no  art 
Can  teach  the  tongue  to  frame. 

And  all  the  glees  and  merrie  trolls 
That  ye  may  sing  to-day, 

Are  whispers  to  the  song  that  rolls, 

Unheard  by  man,  from  grateful  souls 
Of  simple  folk  who  pray. 

And  ye,  who  do  make  trade  of  mirth, 

Know  not  the  joyous  tone 
Of  this  grand  pean  to  the  birth 
Of  Him  who  came  upon  the  earth 
To  make  our  sins  His  own. 

This  day  upon  His  manger-bed 
Did  sleep  the  Godly  Boy, 

Whose  blood  another  day  was  shed 
That  souls  that  hungered  might  be  fed 
To  their  eternal  joy. 

So,  if  your  glees  small  comfort  bring 
Your  hunger  to  allay, 

Your  souls  may  still  be  banqueting, 

If  ye  the  sweeter  song  will  smg 
Of  simple  folk  who  pray. 

Thomas  A.  Daly,  ’91. 


NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 


\ 7HILE  looking  over  the  Beaumont  Review, 
\\  our  eye  chanced  upon  the  name  of  Gerald 
Bishop,  whose  death  is  there  chronicled. 
If  we  mistake  not,  this  is  the  same  Mr. 
Bishop  who  often  visited  Fordham  in  the  eighties, 
during  the  three  years  he  resided  in  Brooklyn.  He 
came  to  St.  John’s  to  make  his  yearly  retreat  and 
often  talked  with  us  about  his  old  friends  at  Beau- 
mont. Father  Considine,  S.J.,  the  present  master 
of  novices  in  the  English  Province,  must  have 
exerted  great  influence  over  Mr.  Bishop,  for  he 
could  talk  for  hours  about  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  that  reverend  Father. 


Mr.  Austin,  we  are  told,  was  a graduate  of  Stony- 
hurst,  and  took  his  degree  at  the  University  of 
London  in  1853.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
anonymously  published  a poem  called  “ Randolph.” 
His  first  acknowledged  volume  of  verse,  “The 
Seasons;  a Satire,”  appeared  in  1861.  Since  then 
Mr.  Austin  has  written  for  the  Standard  and  Quar- 
terly Review,  and  besides  published  a large  number 
of  poetical  productions  and  some  novels.  Strange 
to  say,  Mr.  Austin’s  success  as  a poet  did  not  gain 
him  the  position  of  Poet  Laureate.  It  is  admitted 
that  he  owes  his  elevation  to  his  persistentadvocacy 
of  Tory  principles.  Never  until  now  has  Mr.  Austin 
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been  brought  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  a poet, 
and  judging  from  his  poetic  work  since  he  began  to 
occupy  his  present  position  he  is  undeserving  of  the 
honor  conferred  on  him.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to 
remark  that  Mr.  Austin  was  once  a Roman  Catholic, 
but  his  striving  after  fame  must,  I suppose,  have 
broadened  his  religious  ideas,  as  he  now  repudiates 
his  parent  faith.  We  shall  be  thankful  to  learn 
anything  at  all  about  the  life  and  doings,  especially 
the  poetic  doings,  of  Alfred  Austin.  We  know  a 
little  of  Alfred  Austin  the  critic,  and  his  “ Poetry 
of  the  Period”  ; but  about  Alfred  Austin  the  poet, 
we  know  nothing.  Whether  or  not  our  ignorance 
is  bliss,  time  will  tell. 

# * 

Two  years  ago  action  was  taken  by  the  Cornell 
faculty  abolishing  the  B.L.  degree.  This  action 
was  expected  to  settle  the  degree  question, 
although,  as  President  Schurman  pointed  out  in 
his  second  annual  report,  an  anomaly  remained  in 
the  Ph.B.  The  natural  division  is  into  A.B.  for  a 
humanistic  degree,  and  B.S.  for  the  scientific  stu- 
dent. Yet  Ph.B.  was  left  to  divide  the  humanistic 
student  into  two  classes  according  to  their  having 
Greek  or  not.  The  faculty  has  now  reopened  the 
question  with  a view  to  abolishing  both  Ph.B.  and 
B.S.  and  granting  only  A.B.,  which  would  then 
stand  not  for  Greek  and  Latin  and  general  human- 
istic culture,  as  now,  but  for  an  equal  four  years’ 
work,  whether  classical  or  scientific. 

* * 

The  Conquest  of  the  Moments. — If  you  would 
make  the  best  use  of  your  time,  says  a writer  in 
Current  Literature,  look  after  the  minutes.  Keep  a 
strict  account  of  every  hour  of  your  time  for  a sin- 
gle week,  setting  down  the  exact  manner  in  which 
every  hour  is  spent,  and  see  whether,  when  you 
come  to  review  the  record,  you  do  not  find  it  full  of 
admonition  and  instructions.  In  this  simple  way 
one  can  readily  understand  the  secret  of  his  want 
of  time.  He  will  discover  that  he  has  given  hours 
to  idle  talk,  to  indolence,  and  to  inconsiderable 
trifles,  which  have  yielded  him  neither  profit  nor 
pleasure.  What  is  the  remedy  ? Arrange  your 
work  in  the  order  of  comparative  importance.  At- 
tend first  to  the  things  which  are  essential  to  be 
done,  and  let  the  unessentials  take  their  turn  after- 
ward. The  difference  in  the  amount  of  work  ac- 
complished will  be  astonishing. 

# * 

Perhaps  what  pleased  us  most  on  our  return 
from  Christmas  vacation  was  the  sight  of  the  old 
pump.  There  it  was  again  looking  all  the  better 
for  its  vacation  ; and,  as  if  to  make  up  for  a month 
of  inaction,  readier  than  ever  to  give  you  a drink, 
so  quickly  and  easily  the  water  rose  at  the  first 
motion  of  the  handle.  What  had  happened  ? Well, 
like  e verything  else  in  the  world,  not  forgetting 
one’s  onscience,  it  needed  cleaning.  It  got  it 
during  the  vacation.  Thirty  years  of  active  service 
has  it  seen,  during  which  it  has  befriended  gener- 
ation after  generation  of  romping  youngsters. 
Where  it  comes  from,  or  whither  it  goes,  we  know 
not,  but  while  the  stream  flows  to  us,  we  shall 
thank  God  and  use  it. 


The  following  lines,  filled  with  righteous  indig- 
nation, that  the  false  rumor  about  our  faithful 
pump  should  have  numbered  adherents  among  true 
Forclhamites,  have  recently  found  their  way  to  our 
sanctum.  The  writer  evidently  belongs  to  the 
senior  elocution  class,  his  memory  serves  him  so 
well  in  many  places  : 

O ye  hard  hearts,  ye  cruel  Fordham  boys  ! 

Knew  ye  not  Pumpy  ? Many  a time  and  oft 
Have  ye  rushed  up  unto  his  dripping  sides 
With  bats  and  balls  and  racquets  in  your  hands, 

And  there  an  hour  or  more  have  clamored  in 
Impatient  expectation  for  a drink. 

And  when  ye  saw  the  dipper  but  appear, 

How  eagerly  ye  seized  the  outstretched  arm 
And  drew  from  hidden  depths  his  treasure  cold. 

And  did  he  ever  fail  your  throbbing  pulse 
To  cool,  and  did  he  ever  fail  to  ease 
Your  aching  head,  and  did  he  ever  fail, 

When  eased  were  the  cravings  from  within. 

To  kindly  bathe  your  temples  and  your  wrists  ? 

And  will  ye  now  cry  out : “ The  well  is  dry  ? ’’ 

And  will  ye  now  cry  out  : “ A holiday  ? ” 

And  will  ye  now  cry  out : “Old  Pumpy ’s  dead  ? ” 

And  will  ye  now  quaff  down  the  fluid  mud, 

That  comes  in  triumph  over  Pumpy 's  blood  ? 

Be  gone,  hard  hearts,  ye  cruel  Fordham  boys  ! 

Run  to  your  study-hall,  fall  upon  your  seats. 

In  Latin,  Greek  and  English,  e'en  in  French, 

Beseech  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plague 
That  needs  must  light  on  such  ingratitude. 

I.  N.  Dignant. 

* * 

Mr.  Ed.  Hayes,  ’95,  in  a letter  to  Fr.  Magrath,  S. 
J.,  promises  us  a detailed  account  of  his  trip  to 
Paris,  and  his  first  impressions  of  St.  Sulpice.  We 
look  forward  with  interest  to  the  coming  treat,  for 
when  Ed.  promises  he  seldom  fails  to  perform,  and 
his  performance  is  always  first  class. 

* * 

Our  boys  will  hardly  be  able  to  recognize  Ford- 
ham in  a year  or  two,  Father  Time  in  his  march 
has  wrought  so  many  changes.  The  leveling  and 
grading  and  raising  of  the  streets  in  and  about 
Fordham  has  completely  changed  the  appearance 
of  things.  The  road  from  Pelham  avenue  to  the 
college  is  no  longer  all  uphill  work,  as  our  gateway 
has  been  raised  at  least  six  feet.  In  consequence 
our  beautiful  lodge  is  almost  hidden. 

* * 

Many  of  the  fathers  in  the  Faculty  were  invited 
by  our  Priest-alumni  to  assist  them  on  the  feast  of 
Christmas.  Fr.  Flynn,  S.J.,  preached  at  the  church 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  where  Fr.  Thos.  Halpin, 
’86,  andFr.J.  J.  Mead,  '85,  are  stationed.  Fr.  Quirk, 
S.J.,  spent  Christmas  Eve  and  morning  with  Fr. 
Christopher  Reilly,  ’76,  and  Fr.  Jas.  Aylward,  '89, 
at  St.  Cecilia’s  Church.  Fr.  Magrath,  S.J.,  heard 
confessions,  said  mass  and  preachd  at  Fr.  Carr’s 
Church,  Williamsbridge.  Fr.  Zwinge  preached  at 
St.  Jerome’s  Church,  Mott  Haven.  This  church 
was  founded  by  Rev.  Jno.  Hughes,  ’62,  whose  death 
we  chronicle  in  this  number.  Fr.  Tandy,  the  pres- 
ent pastor  of  St.  Jerome’s,  though  not  an  alumnus, 
is  a great  friend  of  Fordham,  as  the  number  of  boys 
we  have  from  his  parish  testifies. 

* * 

Our  Rev.  Vice-president,  Fr.  W.  G.  Read  Mullan, 
S.J.,  is  to  make  his  last  vows  and  solemn  profes- 
sion in  the  college  chapel,  February  2d. 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  ENTERTAINMENT. 


C A T.  JOHN’S  has  a new  glory  in  the  brilliant 
musical  success  she  achieved  on  the  night  of 
^ December  20th,  holiday  eve.  The  novelty 
does  not  lie  precisely  in  the  visit  of  Poly- 
hymnia and  Euterpe.  For  the  twin  Muses  have 
long  been  our  liberal  patronesses,  and  at  no  time 
have  they  left  our  College  without  a generous  share 
of  students  accomplished  in  the  arts  of  music.  But 
while  there  have  been  among  us  even  better  singers 
than  we  can  boast  of  to-day,  and  an  unbroken  line 
of  artists  who  excelled  at  the  piano  and  with  the 
violin,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  never  before 
now  in  her  history  has  St.  John’s  reached  so  high  a 
point  of  development  in  the  musical  branches.  She 
has  attained  to  what  may  be  styled  the  recognized 
musical  completeness  of  American  colleges.  With 
the  glee,  banjo  and  mandolin  clubs  and  orchestra 
well  established,  our  musical  society  is  in  possession 
of  all  the  parts  necessary  to  its  entirety,  and  takes 
on  the  character  of  an  organization  ; though,  of 
course,  each  part  be  capable  of  further  growth  and 
bettering. 

We  glory,  however,  not  merely  in  organization, 
Ourchief  delight  is  in  the  life  and  energy  manifested 
by  its  every  part  in  what  may  be  termed  its  first 
organic  act.  There  was  nothing  sickly  or  weak 
about  it  ; it  moved  with  a strength,  and  grace,  and 
harmony  worthy  of  an  older  association.  To  those 
who  witnessed  it,  it  proved  a keen  and  refining  pleas- 
ure, and  for  that  reason  a most  gratifying  and  encour- 
aging  success  for  the  students  who  took  part.  Even 
after  the  untiring  and  diligent  labors  of  a month's  act- 
ive preparation,  the  members  of  the  musical  clubs 
and  some  others  who  had  had  a peep  on  the  inside, 
awoke  on  the  morning  of  December  20th,  I dare 
say,  with  no  little  apprehension  as  to  the  issue  of 
the  performance  with  which  the  day  was  to  close. 
These  apprehensions,  however,  served  but  to  make 
the  wondrous  result  more  keenly  relished  ; a result 
far  beyond  the  hopes  that  even  the  most  sanguine 
had  entertained. 

As  a review  of  the  concert  in  each  of  its  numbers 
would  run  to  too  great  length,  our  readers  may 
prefer  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  leading 
characteristics  that  merited  the  praise  so  lavishly 
bestowed  They  were  the  smoothness  of  the  per- 
formance, the  excellent  taste  displayed  throughout, 
and  the  high  merit  of  several  of  the  numbers. 
Critics  may  find  little  to  praise  in  the  first-mentioned 
characteristic;  but  it  strikes  me  as  deserving  of 
comment  in  a maiden  performance,  and  that,  too,  on 
a by  no  means  roomy  stage.  Besides,  it  went  far 
to  inspire  the  young  gentlemen  with  a becoming 
confidence  of  success.  Only  once  was  anything 
like  delay  noticed,  namely,  before  the  “ Rehearsal.” 
But  it  was  a delay  we  can  fully  excuse,  when  we 
remember  that  of  those  who  took  part  several  had 
appeared  a few  minutes  before  in  evening  dress,  and 
had  to  change  for  the  costumes  of  German  peasants. 
The  wait,  however,  proved  a happy  one,  as  it 
afforded  the  audience  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
the  skillful  playing  of  Denis  Haggerty,  one  of  our 
younger  pianists. 

A more  prominent  feature  of  the  concert  and  its 


chief  excellence,  was  the  taste  and  refined  tone  per- 
vading its  every  detail.  First  of  all,  there  was  the 
programme  so  artistic  in  design  and  arrangement, 
to  obtain  which,  as  one  person  said,  were  itself 
worth  the  coming.  Then  the  stage-setting  and 
decorations,  the  work  of  P.  Paulding  Brant,  ’97, 
whose  skill  and  readiness  in  these  and  similar  lines 
have  often  been  deservedly  praised  in  the  pages  of 
the  MONTHLY.  The  snow-scene  and  court-scene 
which  he  designed  for  the  “ Bells,”  and  which  won 
such  great  applause,  will  be  for  a grateful  remem- 
brance of  his  generous  willingness  and  devoted  col- 
lege spirit. 

Programme  and  stage-setting,  however  fine,  are 
but  externals.  We  must  look  mainly  to  the  per- 
formers and  their  work  for  the  perfection  we  are 
praising.  You  may  judge  from  the  photograph  of 
the  society  what  a succession  of  pleasing  pictures 
they  presented,  pictures  whose  charm  their  modest 
ease  and  grace  of  movement  greatly  heightened. 
The  “ Harvest  Home,”  by  glee  club  and  orchestra, 
the  most  warmly  received  piece  of  the  evening,  set 
off  these  qualities  under  the  added  glow  of  enthusi- 
asm, and  left  with  the  beholders  a memory  that 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  The  character  of  the 
selections  was  in  the  main  of  a high  order,  and  in 
the  choice  of  pieces  for  the  banjo  and  mandolin, 
limited  as  it  was  to  the  elementary,  the  best  of  taste 
was  shown.  It  would  be  unjust  to  pass  from  this 
feature  of  the  entertainment  without  a word  of  praise 
for  the  excellent  presentation  of  the  “ Rehearsal.” 
Though  the  piece  was  a humorous  one  and  offered 
temptations  to  descend  to  the  grotesque  and  the 
ridiculous,  the  students,  while  they  interpreted  the 
full  humor,  did  so  in  a manner  that  harmonized 
admirably  with  the  entire  programme. 

What  has  been  said  above  about  the  nature  of  the 
selections  leads  us  to  inquire  concerning  the  merit 
of  their  rendering.  The  work  of  the  banjo  and 
mandolin  clubs,  though  elementary,  was  very  cor- 
rectly done,  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  attention 
and  applause,  pleased  the  audience  exceedingly. 
The  success  of  the  glee  club  and  orchestra  in 
“ Harvest  Home  ” has  already  been  mentioned.  It 
would  be  a difficult  task  for  any  college  glee  club 
to  surpass  or  even  equal  our  boys  in  this  number 
of  the  programme.  Longfellow’s  poem,  “ The 
Steersman,”  was  sung  by  Mr.  J.  Atkinson,  Jr.,  ’97, 
whose  clear  and  rich  baritone,  carefully  modulated 
to  express  the  various  feelings,  held  his  listeners 
entranced  and  fully  merited  the  long  applause  that 
followed.  The  favor  with  which  he  was  received 
was  shared  by  Mr.  James  M.  McDonnell,  ’96,  and 
Mr.  Leo  J.  O’Donovan,  ’98,  for  their  solo  work  with 
the  violin.  The  former,  with  the  finish  of  a long- 
practiced  violinist,  brought  out  the  fine  tones  of  his 
genuine  Stradaverian  in  “Cavatina,”  a beautiful 
piece  by  J.  Raff,  Op.  85.  The  younger  artist  gave 
us  Claribel’s  “ Take  Back  the  Heart,”  arranged  by 
Arthur  E.  Harris,  and  was  praised  by  all  for  his 
delicacy  of  touch.  In  the  “ Banjo  Solo,”  Mr.  Clifton 
Laughlin  so  delighted  the  audience  that  they  did 
all  in  their  power  to  have  him  come  on  a third 
time. 
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The  remaining  numbers  are  well  worthy  of  men- 
tion, but  enough  has  been  said  for  our  purpose, 
namely,  to  make  the  old  boys  and  the  friends  of 
the  College  who  had  not  the  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing the  event,  acquainted  with  its  brilliant  issue. 
Perhaps  nothing  will  give  them  more  clearly  to 
understand  the  worth  of  the  concert  and  the  appre- 
ciation with  which  it  was  received,  than  the  regret, 
generally  expressed,  that  it  did  not  take  place  in 
one  of  the  large  music  halls  of  the  city. 

What  may  we  not  hope  for  from  the  future  efforts 
of  this  society,  whose  beginning  has  justly  called 
forth  such  admiration. 

The  following  is  the  programme  : 

PART  I. 

King  Cotton Sousa 

Orchestra. 

The  Miller’s  Song  (Quartet) Taylor 

Messrs,  Barry,  R.  McDondell,  Atkinson,  Jr.,  J.  McDonnell. 

Spanish  Fandango Traditional 

Banjo  Club. 

Violin  Solo Selected 

Mr.  J.  McDonnell. 


Harvest  Home McFarren 

Glee  Club  and  Orchestra. 

Knight  Waltzes Knight 

Mandolin  Club. 

Banjo  Solo Selected 

Mr.  Clifton  Laughlin. 

Darkies’  Dream Lansing 

Banjo  Club. 

The  Steersman  (vocal  solo) Barnard 

Mr.  J.  Atkinson,  Jr. 

PART  II. 

Orpheus  Gallop Offenbach 

Orchestra. 

The  Woodbird’s  Song  (duet) Glaver 

Messrs.  G.  I.  Barry  and  R.  E.  McDonnell. 

Darkies’  Patrol Lansing 

Banjo  Club. 

The  Marroon Munday 

Glee  Club. 

Honey  Moon Roscy 

Mandolin. 

Violin  Solo Selected 

M.  L.  O’Donovan. 

Prirna  Dona  Waltz Jullien 

Messrs.  McCormick,  Haggarty,  Rooney  and  Milner, 

The  Rehearsal Van  Suppe 

Glee  Club. 

Finale  (march) Van  Barr 

Orchestra. 


FORDHAMENSIA. 


EVERY  one  of  the  First  Division  boys  is 
back,  except  one,  though  the  cold  delayed 
some  of  them  a little  beyond  the  time 
allowed. 

— Arthur  McGrath  did  not  come  back  owing  to 
the  death  of  his  father.  We  are  sorry  not  to  have 
our  dear  schoolmate  with  us,  and  we  offer  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  him  and  his  sorrowing  family 
in  their  great  affliction. 

— Mr.  Jno.W.  Corbett, ’97,  who  left  us  on  account 
of  illness  in  November,  writes  that  he  will  not  be 
able  to  attend  class  during  the  coming  term,  but 
hopes  to  work  up  the  matter  of  the  class  privately 
and  join  it  in  Philosophy.  We  wish  him  success 
and  hope  that  he  will  come  back  to  us  strong 
enough  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  breaking  down 
again. 

— The  baseball  cage  is  up,  and  the  aspirants  for 
honors  on  the  diamond  are  already  hard  at  work. 
“ Practice  makes  perfect.”  It  is  not  enough  to  begin 
well,  but  we  must  persevere  and  then  the  end  can- 
not be  otherwise  than  successful.  The  Monthlv 
expects  to  chronicle  games  with  Princeton,  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  other  large  colleges ; let  the 
management  see  to  it,  therefore,  that  we  are  not 
disappointed. 

— The  days  of  skating  on  the  pond  before  Christ- 
mas made  us  look  longingly  forward  to  vacation 
time,  when  we  could  show  our  proficiency  in  the 
skatorial  art  to  more  ardent  admirers  than  our 
fellow-students.  But,  alas  ! Jack  Frost  played  us 
false.  He,  too,  went  on  his  vacation  just  as  we 
were  leaving  Fordham,  and  showed  no  signs  of 
returning  until  the  day  before  we  were  due.  Thus 
our  visions  of  moonlight  nights,  of  skating  parties, 
of  dear  companions,  and  the  companion  pictures  of 
singing,  and  dancing,  and  general  merry-making, 


have  all  gone  to  swell  the  Shades  of  Disappoint- 
ment. But  what  matters  it,  the  skating  on  the 
pond  is  fine  and  we  are  making  the  most  of  it. 

— The  dear  old  toboggan-slide  ! Many  sigh  for  it, 
especially  on  half-holidays  when  the  pond  is  cov- 
ered with  snow. 

— Their  tears  do  not  flow  long,  however  ; for,  as 
they  turn  into  the  gymnasium  again,  their  eyes 
light  on  the  cage.  In  full  play  it  is,  with  a thud, 
and  a thud,  and  a crack  as  the  balls  sail  swiftly  up 
and  down  the  net.  Second  expects  to  have  a very 
good  team  this  year,  even  though  our  pitcher  has 
gone  to  First. 

— V.  Gordon  Macintosh  did  not  get  back  yet. 
The  poor  fellow  spent  his  holidays  in  bed,  sick  with 
pneumonia.  However,  the  doctor  has  prescribed 
for  him  a change  of  air,  so  he  is  now  making  up  for 
his  lost  vacation  somewhere  in  the  wilds  of  Penn- 
sylvania. It  seems  to  us  that  Vivian  had  something 
to  do  with  that  prescription.  Still,  provided  he 
comes  back  hale  and  hearty,  we’ll  forgive  him.  If 
we  had  the  chance  we’d  go  to  the  wilds  of  Penn- 
sylvania ourselves,  even  to  Pottsville,  only  we 
would  not  like  to  have  anything  to  do  with  pneu- 
monia beforehand. 

— The  Christmas  vacation  was  long  enough  to 
render  certain  portions  of  Xenophon  and  Cicero 
the  least  bit  misty,  as  we  found  out  in  the  written 
examinations  held  the  day  after  our  return. 

P.  Dolan,  ’99. 


PHILOSOPHER’S  DISPUTATION. 


THE  class  of  ’96  held  their  second  public 
specimen  before  the  Rev.  Faculty  and  a 
number  of  the  students,  December  18th, 
and  it  was  indeed  both  instructive  and  inter- 
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esting.  It  was  quite  a pleasing  surprise  to  the 
writer  and  his  classmates,  who  formed  the  bulk  of 
the  audience,  to  find  that  all  of  the  weighty  ques- 
tions discussed  were  not  unintelligible.  And 
though  the  disputation  was  for  the  most  part 
beyond  the  limited  knowledge  rhetoricians  have 
of  such  matters,  still  what  we  understood  afforded 
a pleasant  foretaste  of  the  happiness  in  store  for  us 
next  year.  On  the  whole,  the  specimen  was  very 
creditable  and  very  cleverly  carried  on,  and  exhib- 
ited no  small  learning  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen 
who  took  part  in  it. 

Mr.  Mitchell’s  paper  on  “Evidence,”  was  written 
in  excellent  Latin,  and  set  forth  clearly  and  con- 
cisely the  matter  contained  under  that  heading. 
The  theses  were  defended  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Sinnott ; 
while  Messrs.  Francis  O’Neil  and  Delehanty  pro- 
posed the  objections. 

The  matter  of  the  disputation  is  here  subjoined  : 

THESES  DEFENDENDH3. 

Die  i8a  Decembris,  1895. 

I.  “ Proprie  loquendo,  veritas  est  in  intellectu 
componente  et  dividente,  non  autem  in  sensu, 
neque  in  intellectu  cognoscente  quod  quid  est.” 
I.  p.  q.  16.  a.  2. 

II.  In  sensu  et  in  intellectu  cognoscente  quod 
quid  est,  veritas  inveniri  dicitur  vel  ontoligice  vel 
analogice. 

III.  Triplex  est  proprii  nominis  certitudo,  specie 
differens,  videlicet,  metaphysica,  physica  et  moralis, 
quarum  una  est  altera  praestantior. 

IV.  Duae  propositiones  contradictoriae  possunt 
esse  simul  probabiles  ita  ut  una  sit  altera  proba- 
bilior. 

V.  Facultates,  quibus  ad  cognitionem  adquiren- 
dam  homo  a natura  donatur,  per  se  non  decipiuntur 
in  propriis  objectis  attingendis,  dummodo  condi- 
tiones  quas  sibi  quteque  exposcit,  adhibeantur. 

VI.  Supremum  naturalis  certitudinis  motivum, 
seu  criterium,  uti  vocant,  est  objecti  cognoscibilis 
conditio,  haud  alia  atque  evidentia  objectiva  veri- 
tatis,  seu  necessaria  veritatis  intelligibilitatis. 

Defendet — C.  W.  Sinnott. 

a , ( F.  O'Neill. 

Arguent  j N j Delehanty 

Disseret  latine  “ De  notione  evidentiae  ex  mente 
aquinatis.” — R.  C.  Mitchell. 

Jas.  A.  Wilson,  ’97. 


YULE-TIDE  AT  ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 


ON  the  evening  of  December  19th,  the  students 
of  St.  John’s  Hall  regaled  a chosen  few  with 
a very  creditable  programme  of  music  and 
elocution,  concluding  with  “Good  King 
Wenceslaus,”  a very  clever  play,  written  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Van  Renssalaer,  S.J.  Without  flattering 
anyone,  we  might  term  the  entertainment  a com- 
plete success.  From  the  “ Greeting  ” of  Thomas 
Kelly,  to  the  last  note  of  “ The  Wassail  Song,”  in- 
terest never  lagged  ; and  when,  finally,  the  enter- 
tainment was  concluded,  it  was  with  the  greatest 
regret  that  we  departed. 

It  is  hard  to  pick  out  the  best  things  on  the  pro- 
gramme, everything  was  so  good.  Harry  Hoyt 
played  the  violin  like  a master,  and  John  Murray 


proved  a most  efficient  accompanist.  The  chorus, 
“While  we  are  marching  thro’  Fordham,”  to  the 
air  of  Sherman’s  famous  song,  was  one  of  the  best 
things  of  the  evening.  Donald  Kennedy  was  very 
good  in  his  recitation.  In  his  vocal  solo,  owing  to 
a slight  cold,  Harry  Hoyt  did  not  quite  reach  that 
high  standard  his  clear  soprano  voice  has  so 
worthily  attained,- but  he  was  brave  and  sang  well. 
The  banjo  duet,  rendered  by  Edward  Sullivan  and 
Joseph  Sinnott,  was  very  well  done.  The  young 
gentlemen  played  with  the  ease  of  professionals. 
“The  Bad  Little  Boy”  and  the  “Three  Sailor 
Boys  ” were  rendered  both  carefully  and  well  and 
deserve  great  credit. 

It  was  the  greatest  and  most  agreeable  surprise 
to  me  to  hear  Thomas  King’s  superb  rendition  of 
“King  Robert  of  Sicily.”  It  was  the  banner  piece 
of  the  evening,  and  would  have  done  credit  to  any 
college  entertainment.  The  chanting  of  the 
“Monks”  and  the  singing  of  the  “Angel”  de- 
serves special  mention. 

“Good  King  Wenceslaus”  was  entertaining  from 
beginning  to  end.  The  plot  is  so  well  known  that 
I need  not  repeat  it.  Of  all  the  actors  in  the  cast 
James  Mathews,  the  “Star”  of  the  occasion,  de- 
serves first  mention  for  his  very  creditable  work. 
If  Master  Mathews  keeps  on  improving,  he  will  do 
great  work  when  he  becomes  a member  of  St. 
John’s  Dramatic  Association.  The  other  parts 
were  filled  with  great  credit  to  all.  Charles  Horan, 
as  Simon;  Thomas  Dunn,  as  the  Jester;  and  Harry 
Hoyt,  D.  Kennedy,  E.  Barrett  and  Andrew  Ewald, 
as  the  sons  of  Simon,  all  did  very  well;  and  George 
Huntt,  as  Soberface,  was  simply  perfect.  Alto- 
gether it  was  a night  to  be  remembered,  and  I hope 
Mr.  Carney,  S.J.,  will  keep  his  youthful  stock  com- 
pany together  and  give  us  another  entertainment 
at  the  earliest  date  possible. 

The  following  is  the  programme  : 

PART  I. 

Piano  and  Violin John  J.  Murray,  Henry  W.  Hoyt 

“While  We  are  Marching  Through-  Fordham,” Chorus 

Recitation,  ‘The  Little  Peach  of  Emerald  Hue”. . .Donald  Kenedy 

Vocal  Solo,  “ Sailing,  Sailing,  Sailing,” Henry  W.  Hoyt 

Duet  (banjo) Joseph  Sinnott,  Edward  Sullivan 

Recitation,  “The  Bad  Little  Boy,” Walter  Maher 

( Thomas  Dunn 

Trio,  “The  Three  Sailor  Boys,” j Andrew  Ewald 

( Charles  Fuchs 

“King  Robert  of  Sicily,” Thomas  J.  King 

PART  II. 

Overture Prof.  Halm,  Peter  Murray  and  others 

GOOD  KING'  WENCESLAUS. 


CAST  OF  CHARACTERS. 

Good  King  Wenceslaus James  Matthews 

Page  to  King John  J.  Murray 

Cardinal  Ladislas Henry  Cummings 

George,  the  King’s  Jester Thomas  Dunn 

Soberface,  an  officer  in  the  King’s  army George  Hunt 

Simon,  a poor  peasant Charles  Horan 

Carl,  ) ( Henry  W.  Hoyt 

Albert  >- Sons  of  Simon ' Robert  Sturla 

Michael,  ) ( Andrew  Ewald 

James Edward  Barrett 

Sluggas  j C Peter  Murray 

Bingham  Th  TC.  j John  O’Brien 

Goit  [ ine  ^mas  roresters 1 David  Donovan 

Paterson  J [ George  O’Brien 

1st  Courtier Thomas  Kelley 

2d  “ Clarence  Van  Houten 

3d  “ William  Croft 

Soldiers  attendants,  etc. 

Closing  Chorus The  Wassail  Song 

John  Atkinson,  Jr.,  ’97. 
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WHILE  WE  ARE  MARCHING  THRO’ 
FORDHAM. 


{Adapted.) 

Sing  a song  together,  boys,  we’ll  sing  it  loud  and  clear, 

Sing  it  with  a hearty  will  and  voices  full  of  cheer, 

Sing  it  as  we’re  wont  to  sing  throughout  our  schoolday  year, 
While  we  are  marching  thro’  Fordham. 

CHORUS. 

St.John’s!  St.John’s!  Ring  out  the  chorus  free! 
St.John’s!  St.John’s!  Thy  jolly  sons  are  we. 

Cares  shall  be  forgotten,  all  our  sorrows  flung  away 
While  we  are  marching  thro’  Fordham. 

Well  the- halls  of  Fordham  know  the  music  of  our  tread. 

How  the  shades  of  classic  thought  must  tremble  in  their  bed  ! 
How  the  flowers  of  science,  too,  must  bow  their  lofty  head 
While  we  are  marching,  etc. 

When  we  take  our  wonted  walk  through  this  old  classic  town, 
Though  our  voices  tremble  and  our  spirits  may  be  down, 

Still  this  sounding  chorus  every  thought  of  grief  can  drown 
While  we  are  marching,  etc. 


WITH  OUR  FRIENDS. 


IT  is  our  sad  duty  to  chronicle  the  death  of 
William  B.  Moran,  ’65,  of  Detroit.  Our  readers 
will  find  an  extended  notice  of  him  on  another 
page. 

— Mr.  Jas.  Rafferty,  ’94,  wrote  a very  interesting 
letter  to  Fr.  Magrath,  S.J.,  about  a month  ago. 
Here  is  a little  news  about  our  friends  in  St. 
Joseph’s  Seminary:  “Mr.  Hughes  has  been 
appointed  one  of  the  professors  of  our  singing 
class,  a distinction  of  no  mean  importance  in  our 
community,  as  there  are  few  in  our  midst  who  wor- 
ship at  the  shrine  of  Apollo  ; hence  artists  are  in 
great  demand.  He  is  also  one  of  the  leading 
chanters  in  the  choir.  * * * Mr.  Kiernan  and 

Mr.  Rielly  are  getting  along  exceedingly  well.” 

— We  were  surprised  and  delighted  on  Monday, 
December  23d,  to  receive  a visit  from  Major 
Maguire,  of  the  class  of  ’72.  The  Major  is  at 
present  living  in  Denver. 

— Mr.  William  Seton,  of  the  class  of  ’50,  whose 
reminiscences  in  the  November  number  of  The 
MONTHLY  gave  us  so  much  pleasure,  paid  us  a 
visit  on  Sunday,  December  22d.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  his  nephew,  Dr.  Lee,  a graduate  of 
Stonyhurst,  England,  and  a brother  of  Mr.  James 
Lee,  who  so  successfully  coached  the  Fordham 
football  team  some  few  years  ago.  Mr.  Seton 
enjoyed  his  visit  very  much,  though  almost  every- 
thing had  been  changed  since  he  was  a boy  here 
forty-five  years  ago.  The  old  infirmary  building 
and  St.  John’s  Hall  were  familiar  to  him,  but  around 
and  about  them  all  the  old  landmarks  were  gone. 
The  pond  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn,  where  the  skating 
was  done  in  those  days,  and  the  stream  that  ran 
through  it,  in  which,  Mr.  Seton  says,  “General 
McMahon  once  caught  a trout,”  the  cherry  trees, 
and  even  the  lane  they  lined,  all  have  disappeared, 
and  left  no  trace  to  tell  that  they  had  ever  been. 
Of  course.,  Mr.  Seton  visited  the  college  cemetery, 
for  there  in  death  lay  the  men  who  in  life  had  been 


so  dear  to  him  ; there  in  death  they  lay  with  nothing 
to  tell  of  the  deeds  they  did,  of  the  good  they 
wrought,  of  the  hearts  they  thrilled  with  high  and 
holy  ambition.  And  but  for  the  place  they  hold  in 
the  affections  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Seton,  all  we 
would  know  of  their  story  is  that  they  lived  and 
died  and  there  rest  in  peace. 

— December  15th,  at  the  semi-annual  debate,  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Dr.  Francis  L.  Donlon 
and  Dr.  William  E.  Hawley,  both  of ’88. 

— It  may  interest  the  members  of  the  class  of  ’63 
to  know  that  Rev.  Francis  Smith,  S.J.,  is  at  present 
stationed  at  Fordham,  though  his  duties  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  missionary  band  often  keep  him  from  us 
for  weeks  at  a time. 

— Mr.  Hugh  McLaughlin,  ’93,  who  is  pursuing  a 
course  of  higher  mathematics  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, dropped  in  on  us  during  the  Christmas 
holidays.  We  were  anxious  to  see  if  his  stay  at 
Georgetown  had  won  his  heart  from  alma  mater , 
and  were  glad  to  find  that  it  had  not. 

— Mr.  J.  Howlin  Farley,  S.J.,  ’93,  spend  the  after- 
noon of  December  20th  with  us.  He  had  come  on 
from  Frederick,  Md.,  to  assist  at  the  consecration 
of  his  uncle,  Rt.  Rev.  John  M.  Farley,  D.D., 
Auxiliary  Bishop  of  New  York.  Mr.  Farley  looks 
stronger  and  stouter  than  when  we  had  him  at 
Fordham,  and  we  hope  that  he  will  continue  to  be 
happy  and  grow  fat.  He  brought  good  news  from 
the  other  Fordhamites  at  Frederick.  Mr.  J.  Tracey 
Langan,  S.J.,  ’93,  is  keeping  up  Fordham’s  reputa- 
tion for  scholarship;  Mr.  Francis  D.  O’Laughlin, 
S.J.,  ’93,  works  away  smiling  and  happy,  sighing,  if 
he  sighs  at  all,  for  the  time  when  he  can  revel  in 
mathematics;  Mr.  Paul  Conniff,  of  the  class  of  ’92, 
who  left  from  poetry  in  ’90  and  entered  the  novitiate 
in  ’93,  is  the  same  hard  student  he  was  when  at 
Fordham  ; Mr.  Oliver  Hackett,  of^the  class  of  ’98, 
is  as  dear  to  those  around  him  at  Frederick  as  he 
was  to  his  fellow-students  at  Fordham,  and  is  grow- 
ing stronger  every  day;  Mr.  John  D.  McCarthy,  of 
the  class  of ’96,  is  a general  favorite,  and  how  could 
he  be  otherwise  ! Mr.  John  J.  O'Rourke,  ’95,  is  as 
gentle,  as  kind  and  as  earnest  as  ever  ; and  Mr. 
Terence  Boyle,  ’95,  our  quondam  baseball  enthu- 
siast, wishes  his  correspondents  to  know  that  he 
has  lost  all  interest  in  such  vanities. 

— Mr.  Jules  Le  Sage,  ’93,  lets  us  know  in  many 
ways  that  his  love  for  alma  viater  is  as  warm  as 
ever.  A note  now  and  then,  or  a card  with  best 
wishes,  etc.,  etc.,  is  sure  to  find  its  way  to  some 
member  of  the  faculty.  As  for  ourselves  we  never 
have  to  remind  him  that  his  subscription  is  due — an 
honor  which,  too  few,  alas  ! strive  to  wrest  from 
him. 


The  annual  dinner  of  the  Alumni  Association  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  will  be  held  in  the 
course  of  a few  weeks.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
Association  to  honor  Bishop  Farley,  who  occupies 
the  position  of  first  Vice-President.  The  arrange- 
ments are  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  J N.  Butler,  ’84,  Mr. 
J.  V.  Morisse,  ’89,  and  Mr.  T.  J.  Murray,  ’92. 
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WILLIAM  B.  MORAN,  ’65. 


Died  December  6,  /8 <pj. 

\ NOTHER  one  of  our  “ old  boys  ” has  gone  to 
L\  receive  his  reward.  In  reading  the  news- 
^ ^ paper  accounts  of  his  death  one  cannot  but 
be  struck  at  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  all  his  fellow  citizens  of  Detroit,  though  he 
was  actively  engaged  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years  in  numerous  pursuits  political  and  commer- 
cial. The  Evening  News  for  December  7th  speaks 
of  him  as  follows  : “ There  are  not  many  men  in  a 

city  so  amiable,  so  kindly,  so  thoroughly  the  gen- 
tleman in  all  the  relations  of  life  as  he  was  who 
died  yesterday — William  B.  Moran.  Those  who 
knew  him  well,  knew  a born  organizer,  a scholar 
and  a gentleman.  He  had  many  excellences,  the 
greatest  of  which  was  his  personal  modesty,  and 
not  the  least  his  generosity.”  It  is  rare  that  we 
find  a man  whose  life  has  been  lived  in  the  eye  of 
the  world,  amid  the  clash  of  political  parties,  and 
the  rivalry  of  business  interests,  coming  through  it 
all  with  the  reputation  for  honesty  and  integrity 
such  as  our  distinguished  alumnus  possessed. 

The  following  sketch  of  his  life,  taken  from  the 
Detroit  Tribune,  may  interest  his  old  classmates  : 

“William  B.  Moran,  ex-controller  and  one  of  the 
prominent  citizens  of  Detroit,  died  at  his  home, 
777  Jefferson  avenue,  at  eleven  o’clock  yesterday 
morning.  He  had  been  a sufferer  from  the  grip, 
complicated  with  kidney  troubles,  and  had  been  an 
invalid  for  three  years,  but  had  been  in  a critical 
condition  for  about  six  weeks.  Thursday  night  he 
began  to  fail,  and  by  yesterday  morning  was  in 
such  a condition  that  the  attending  physicians  gave 
up  all  hopes  of  his  recovery.  When  the  end  came 
it  was  peaceful. 

“ William  B.  Moran  was  the  son  of  Judge  Charles 
Moran.  He  was  born  in  the  old  Moran  house 
on  the  corner  of  Jefferson  avenue  and  Hastings 
street  in  May,  1846.  His  early  education  was  ob- 
tained in  the  Detroit  public  schools,  he  having  at- 
tended the  Barstow  school  for  five  years.  After 
preparation  he  entered  St.  John’s  College  at  Ford- 
ham,  N.  Y.,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  graduating 
four  years  later.  Upon  his  graduation,  Mr.  Moran 
was  made  professor  of  mathematics  in  St.  John’s,  a 
position  which  he  held  for  two  years.  During  his 
professorship  the  young  man  began  the  study  of 
law.  At  the  expiration  of  the  two  years  he  left  the 
college,  returning  to  his  home  in  this  city  and  en- 
tering the  office  of  William  Gray,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Detroit  bar  at  that  time,  to  con- 
tinue his  studies  for  the  legal  profession. 

“In  1869,  Mr.  Moran  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
taken  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Gray.  Only  about 
a year  afterward  Mr.  Gray  died,  leaving  a large  law 
practice  upon'the  young  attorney.  During  the  year 
following  his  partner’s  death  the  young  man  tried  a 
large  number  of  important  cases  and  made  for  him- 
self a name  among  the  legal  fraternity. 

“ Mr.  Moran  practiced  law  for  only  about  ten 
years,  however.  He  then  took  the  money  which 
he  had  accumulated  from  his  practice  and  embarked 


in  his  first  real  estate  venture,  and  he  was  success- 
ful from  the  start. 

“In  1876,  Judge  Moran  died, and  William  B.  came 
into  the  possession  of  about  a quarter  of  a million 
dollars’  worth  of  real  estate  and  some  $25,000  cash. 
He  held  most  of  the  real  estate  and  has  been  con- 
stantly adding  to  it  until  now  he  leaves  possessions 
estimated  at  about  12,000  acres  of  land. 

“ Politically,  Mr.  Moran  was  a democrat,  and  had 
been  quite  prominently  identified  with  municipal 
politics.  He  served  as  city  controller  under  Mayor 
Chamberlain,  and  as  member  of  the  park  and  boule- 
vard commission.  When  W.  R.  Burt  ran  for  gov- 
ernor, Mr.  Moran  was  a candidate  for  lieutenant- 
governor. 

“ Mr.  Moran  was  married  twice,  his  first  wife 
being  a Miss  Van  Dyke,  and  the  second  Miss 
Fannie  Desnoyer.  One  daughter  was  the  result  of 
the  first  union.  She  is  now  Mrs.  Strathearn  Hen- 
drie.  Two  boys,  William  and  Henry,  are  children 
of  the  second  marriage.  All  survive  him,  as  does 
the  second  Mrs.  Moran.  Mr.  Moran  was  a devout 
Catholic  and  an  attendant  at  the  old  cathedral.” 


REV.  JOHN  J.  HUGHES,  ’62. 


Died  December  21 , 18  9 J. 

THE  following  account  of  Father  Hughes  is 
taken  partly  from  Gouldings  Catholic 
Churches  of  New  York  City,  and  partly 
from  the  New  York  Catholic  News. 

“ The  funeral  obsequies  of  the  Rev.  John  J. 
Hughes,  late  pastor  of  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.,  took 
place  at  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
East  Fourteenth  street,  on  Tuesday,  December  24th. 

“ Father  Hughes  was  born  in  the  County  Down, 
Ireland,  on  the  feast  of  All  Saints,  1834.  His  early 
education,  however,  was  received  at  Whitehaven, 
Cumberland  County,  England.  Having  come  to 
this  country  in  1856,  he  entered  St.  John’s  College, 
Fordham,  in  the  ensuing  year,  and  was  graduated 
in  1862.  He  then  entered  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sul- 
pice,  Montreal,  where  he  pursued  his  theological 
course  under  the  accomplished  professors  of  that 
divinity  school. 

“ He  was  ordained  on  the  26th  of  July,  1865,  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Patrick,  New  York,  by  the 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop  McCloskey,  and  was  placed 
as  assistant  at  St.  Peter’s  Church  in  Barclay  street. 
After  a three  months’  experience  in  that  ancient 
parish,  he  was  assigned  to  duty  as  curate  at  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  Rondout,  and  diligently  discharged 
the  duties  of  that  position  till  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, 18 66,  when,  an  assistant  being  required  at  the 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  East 
Fourteenth  street,  the  young  priest,  who  had  im- 
pressed all  by  his  zeal,  capacity,  and  talent,  was 
stationed  there. 

“ In  recognition  of  his  success  as  an  assistant,  he 
was  selected  by  the  late  Archbishop  McCloskey  to 
found  a new  parish  in  Mott  Haven,  where  the 
church  of  St.  Jerome,  rectory  and  convent  stand  as 
monuments  to  his  priestly  spirit.  On  account  of 
failing  health  he  resigned  the  charge  of  St.  Jerome’s 
Church  at  Mott  Haven,  and  applied  for  and  ob- 
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tained  a country  mission  at  Spring  Valley,  where 
during  the  last  three  years  he  labored  most  zeal- 
ously and  successfully. 

“Until  the  morning  of  his  death,  Saturday,  De- 
cember 2 1st,  Father  Hughes  was  apparently  in  the 
enjoyment  of  good  health,  and  was  busy  in  making 
preparations  for  his  Christmas  celebrations.  Early 
that  morning,  however,  he  was  seized  with  an  at- 
tack of  apoplexy,  attended  by  paralysis  ; the  phy- 
sician and  priest  were  at  once  summoned,  the  for- 
mer to  give  temporary  relief,  and  the  latter,  Father 
Harold,  of  Nanuet,  to  administer  to  the  dying  priest 
the  last  rites  of  the  church.”  R.  I.  P. 


ST.  JOHN’S  DEBATING  SOCIETY. 


LIST  of  debates  for  the  session  ending  with 
December,  1 895  : 


Sunday,  Oct.  20,  1895— Question : Should  the 
United  States  Declare  Cuba  a Belligerent  Power  ? 
Affirmative,  Messrs.  Delehanty  and  Dyer. 
Negative,  Messrs.  O’Neill  and  J.  McDonnell. 
Essay  : “The  Island  of  Cuba,”  by  Mr.  Crosas. 
Sunday,  Nov.  3,  1895 — Resolved,  That  Milton 

was  a greater  Poet  than  Virgil. 

Affirmative,  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Gaynor. 
Negative,  Messrs.  Brant  and  Murphy. 

Sunday,  Nov.  10,  1895 — Resolved,  That  the  Pulpit 
offers  a better  field  for  eloquence  than  the  Bar. 
Affirmative,  Messrs.  Atkinson  and  R.  McDonnell. 
Negative,  Messrs.  Quinlan  and  Kelley. 

Sunday,  Nov.  17,  1895 — Question  : Were  the 

Crusades  Beneficial  to  Europe? 

Affirmative,  Messrs  Monahan  and  Mulholland. 
Negative,  Messrs.  Delaney  and  Cassidy. 

Sunday,  Nov.  24,  1895 — Resolved,  That  as  an  art 
Rhetoric  is  superior  to  Poetry. 

Affirmative,  Messrs.  Joyce,  Grainger  and  Shea. 
Negative,  Messrs.  Clarke,  Donovan  and  Martin. 
Essay:  “Sir  Philip  Sidney,”  by  Mr.  Mulholland. 
Sunday,  Dec.  1,  1895— Resolved,  That  Latin  is 

the  language  of  Philosophy. 

Affirmative,  Messrs.  O’Shea  and  Calkins. 
Negative,  Messrs.  McLaughlin  and  Mitchell. 
Sunday,  Dec.  8,  1895 — No  meeting. 

Sunday,  Dec.  15,  1895 — Semi-annual  debate. 
Question  : Are  Trades-unions  beneficial  ? 
Affirmative,  Messrs.  Delehanty  and  J.  McDonnell. 
Negative,  Messrs.  Sinnott  and  Dyer. 

Jos.  A.  Kelly,  Sec. 


IN  THE  LIBRARY. 


THE  LIBRARY  BEGISTER  for  the  first  term 
of  1895-96,  gives  us  some  interesting  items. 
Many  students,  evidently  members  of  the 
Historical  Society,  have  whiled  away  their 
leisure  hours  in  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  heroes  of  the  past,  and  we  are  delighted 
to  see  that  many  of  our  American  men  of  fame 
have  been  the  subjects  of  the  young  men’s  thoughts. 
There  has  been  also  a considerable  amount  of  pri- 
vate work  on  matters  connected  with  Political 
Economy,  for  we  notice  that  for  nearly  a month  all 
the  books  on  that  subject  had  disappeared  from  the 
library  shelves.  Reference  books  on  Rational 
Philosophy  have  been  in  constant  use.  Macaulay 
was  the  favorite  literary  author,  with  DeQuincey 
and  Newman  closely  following.  “Oratory  and 
Orators  ” was  in  so  great  demand  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  procure  new  copies.  Shakespeare,  Long- 
fellow and  Tennyson  have  been  the  study  of  the 
lovers  of  poetry.  Among  the  younger  students, 
Stevenson’s  works  were  in  constant  request.  Scott’s 
“ Ivanhoe,’  Thackeray’s  “Vanity  Fair,”  and  Dick- 
ens’ “David  Copperfield  ” and  Blackmore’s  “Lorna 
Doon  ” simply  appeared  and  disappeared.  One 
class  devoted  itself  to  Washington  Irving.  The 
small  boys  took  delight  in  Finn’s,  Cooper’s,  Simms’ 
and  Jules  Verne’s  works. 

Since  last  August  nearly  two  hundred  books 
have  been  added  to  the  library,  among  them  a late 
edition  of  the  works  of  Stevenson,  Conan  Doyle,  T. 
Nelson  Page,  Joel  Chandler  Harris  and  Geo.  W. 
Cable. 


The  work  of  indexing  the  various  periodicals  is 
now  almost  at  an  end.  Besides  the  indices  to  the 
Catholic  World,  Dublin  Review  and  Month,  we 
have  finished  Brownson’s  Review,  American  Catho- 
lic Quarterly,  Rambler,  Irish  Quarterly,  Century, 
Cosmopolitan,  Harper’s,  Scribner’s,  North  Ameri- 
can and  North  British  Reviews.  We  regret  that 
our  sets  of  these  periodicals  are  not  quite  complete. 

We  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  stu- 
dents to  one  little  point.  The  catalogue  of  the 
library  was  the  result  of  great  labor  and  expense, 
and  it  has  been  a cause  of  surprise  to  us  that  they 
have  taken  so  little  interest  in  the  matter.  A vast 
amount  of  most  patient  work  has  been  going  on, 
entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  students  of  St.  John’s, 
and  we  think  it  only  just  that  they  should  show 
some  appreciation.  The  cost  of  the  catalogue  is 
not  much,  but  the  money  received  would  pay  for 
more  new  books.  Much  has  been  done,  owing  to 
the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  those  of  the  students 
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who  aided  in  the  work,  but  much  more  remains  to 
be  done,  and  we  would  like  to  see  all  show  zeal  in 
helping  on  the  good  work. 


BOOK  NOTES  AND  EXCHANGES. 


WE  have  received  and  read  with  pleasure  and 
not  a little  profit  the  following  exchanges  : 
“The  Owl,”  “The  Lafayette,”  “The 
Georgetown  College  Journal,”  “The  Poly- 
technic,” “The  Collegian,”  “ Stonyhurst  Maga- 
zine,” “ Beaumont  Review,”  Beaumont,  England  ; 
“ Our  Alma  Mater,”  Sidney,  Australia  ; “ Carmelite 
Review,”  “ Leaflets  from  Loretto,”  “ The  Moun- 
taineer,” “ Niagara  Rainbow,”  “The  Trinity  Tablet,” 
“ Our  Young  People,”  “ The  Villanova  Monthly,” 
“ The  Annals  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,” 
“ Notre  Dame  Scholastic,”  “ St.  Vincent  Journal,” 
“ The  Dial,”  “ The  Salve  Regina,”  “The  Niagara 
Index,”  “ Mt.  St.  Mary’s  Record,”  “The  College 
Student,”  “ Our  Alma  Mater,”  “The  Stylus,”  “The 
Mount,”  “ The  Purple,”  “ The  Sentinel,”  and  many 
others. 

The  “holiday  number”  of  Werner's  Magazine  is 
much  in  advance  of  previous  issues.  It  is  filled 
with  illustrations  of  peculiar  merit  ; the  groupings 
accompanying  “The  Lotus-Eaters”  of  Tennyson, 
proving  particularly  acceptable.  Several  new  feat- 
ures, which  will  be  continued  in  subsequent  num- 
bers, appear  for  the  first  time  in  this  issue. 


No  one  ever  thought  of  introducing  so  expensive 
a feature  as  lithographic  color  work  in  the  days 
when  the  leading  magazines  sold  for  $4  a year  and 
35  cents  a copy.  But  times  change,  and  the  maga- 
zines change  with  them.  It  has  remained  for  the 
Cosmopolitan,  sold  at  one  dollar  a year,  to  put  in 
an  extensive  lithographic  plant  capable  of  printing 
320,000  pages  per  day  (one  color).  The  January 
issue  presents  as  a frontispiece  a water-color  draw- 
ing by  Eric  Pape,  illustrating  the  last  story  by 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  which  has  probably  never 
been  excelled  even  in  the  pages  of  the  finest  dollar 
French  periodicals.  The  cover  of  The  Cosmopoli- 
tan is  also  changed,  a drawing  of  page  length  by 
the  famous  Paris  artist  Rossi,  in  lithographic  colors 
on  white  paper  takes  the  place  of  the  manilla  back 
with  its  red  stripe.  Hereafter  the  cover  is  to  be  a 
fresh  surprise  each  month. 

Souvenir  of  the  Consecration  of  the  Rt. 
Rev.  John  M.  Farley,  D.D.,  Auxiliary 
Bishop  OF  New  YORK.  The  Cathedral  Library 
Association,  460  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

An  Hour  With  a Sincere  Protestant.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  P.  M.  Schleuter,  S.J.  Christian  Press 
Association  Publishing  Co.,  61  West  Fifteenth 
street,  New  York  City,  1895. 

Angelus  Domini,  an  Anthology  in  Art  and 
Verse  in  Relation  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary.  Selected  and  arranged  by  a daughter  of 
the  church.  William  R.  Jenkins,  851-853  Sixth 
avenue,  New  York,  1895. 


ESTABLISHED  1818. 


BROOKS  BROTHERS, 

Broadway,  cor.  221I  Street,  New  York  City. 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods, 

READY  MADE  AND  MADE  TO  MEASURE. 

Our  stock  for  Fall  and  Winter  of  1895-96,  now  ready  in  all  departments, 
will  be  found  especially  complete  and  attractive. 

For  Clothing  to  order  we  offer  a selection  of  all  the  various  materials 
now  popular  in  London,  with  proper  facilities  for  executing  orders  with  the 
least  possible  delay. 

1 he  particular  care  exercised  by  us  in  the  cut,  manufacture  and  novelty 
of  patterns  in  our  Men  s Ready  Made  Garments  is  also  extended  to  our 
CLOTHING  FOR  BO\  S AND  CHILDREN,  and  guarantees  exclusive  styles; 
at  the  same  time  the  NECESSITY  FOR  MODERATE  PRICES  has  not  been 
overlooked. 

Our  Furnishing  Goods  Department  contains  the  usual  complete  line  of 
standard  goods  besides  novelties  in  Shetland  and  Fair  Isle  Sweaters,  Lamb’s 
Wool  Jackets,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  location,  one  block  from  Madison  Square,  is  convenient  to  the 
leading  hotels  and  easy  of  access  from  the  principal  railway  stations  in  New 
York  and  vicinity. 


<§*efe§rcif©d  ftaf% 

AND 

LADIES'  ROUND  HATS  AND  BONNETS, 


J.  W.  HUHNA, 

1022  Tremont  Ave., 


Sole  Agent  for 

American  Biscuit 
and  Mfg.  Co. 


THE  DUNLMP  SILK  U MBRELLS. 


178  and  180  Fifth  Ave.,  between  22d  and  23d  Sts.,  and 
18 1 Broadway,  near  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 
Palmer  House,  Chicago.  914  Chestnut  St. , Philadelphia. 

Gold  Medal  Awarded,  Paris  Exposition,  1889. 

AGENCIES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 


JOHN  HAFFEN.  MATTHIAS  HAFFEN,  JR. 

J.  & M.  HAFFEN, 

LAGER  BEER  BREWERS, 

152nd  STREET, 

Between  Third  and  Courtland  Avenues, 


MORRISANIA,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

EIMER  & AMEND, 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

CHEMICALS 

AND 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS, 

205,  207,  209  & 211  Third  Avenue, 
Corner  of  18th  St.,  New  York. 

Finest  Bohemian  and  German  Glassware,  Royal  Berlin 
and  Meissen  Porcelain.  Purest  Hammered  Platinum,  Bal- 
ances and  Weights,  Zeiss  Microscopes,  and  Bacteriological 
Apparatus,  Chemically  Pure  Acids,  and  Assay  Goods. 


Russell  & Erwin  Manufacturing  Co., 

43, 45  & 47  Chambers  Street,  New  York, 

New  Britain,  Conn.  Philadelphia.  Baltimore.  London. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Artistic  Hardware  for  Residences  and  Public  Buildings, 

A.  DACENAES, 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL  CONFECTIONERY, 

Bon  Bons  and  Fancy  Candies  a Specialty. 

1570  Wfprd  He®., 

NEW  YORK. 

F.  D.  Herbermann.  A.  J.  Herbermann. 

G.  IIERBERMANN’S  SOARS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

514  Wastiiri$tQCt 

NEW  YORK. 

KELLY  & POWER, 

Commission  Dealers  io  fruit  and  Produce, 

No.  141  West  Street,  New  York. 

M.  KELLY.  Telephone  Call,  J.  J.  POWER. 

231  Washington  St.  4016  Cortlandt  St. 

C.  H.  RUETE, 

SCENIC  ARTIST, 

378  ST.  PAUL'S  AVE., 

JERSEY  CITY,  X.  J. 


JAMES  OLWELL  & CO., 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS, 

No.  181  WEST  STREET, 

James  Olwell. 

Josefh  F.  Carrkjan.  NEW  YORK. 

Marcus  J.  McLoughlin. 


JOHN  WOODS, 

Dealer  in 

LIVE  AND  DRESSED  POULTRY, 

89  AND  90  WASHINGTON  MARKET, 

Fulton  Street  Side.  NEW  YORK. 


P?EV.  SUPERIORS 

Of  Religious,  Educational  and  Charitable  Institutions, 
Desiring  to  purchase 

Groceries  and  General  Supplies 

AT  STRICTLY  WHOLESALE  RATES, 

Can  do  so  by  addressing 

WILLIAM  H.  KEATING, 

Salesman,  with 

AUSTIN,  NICHOLS  & CO., 

Importers,  Wholesale  Grocers  and  Commission  Merchants, 

XTEW  70HE. 

HENRY  HEIDE, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

FINE  CONFECTIONERY, 

14  and  16  Harrison  St.,  and  179  Franklin  Sf.,  New  York. 

Institutions  will  find  this  a good  place  to  purchase  their  sweets.  Reference  ; ST. 
JOHN’S  COLLEGE. 

J.  CURLEY  & BROTHER, 

FINE  CUTLERY, 

6 WARREN  STREET. 


GEO-MURPHY 


MANUfACf UREJR  & DEALER 

fHPTPGRAPHIC  (S09D5 

Six  doors  W.  of  B’way.  57  East  9th  St.,  N.  Y. 


ARMOUR  & CO., 

MUTTON,  HOGS,  PROVISIONS,  PIGS  FEET, 
SAUSAGES,  Etc. 


If 


Foot  of  East  128th  St., 

JVEW  YORK 


A.  CROCAN,  Manager.  Telephone,  252  Harlem. 


CAEPETS. 


St.  Joseph’s  Institute, 

For  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes, 
— Fordham,  N.  Y.  City. — 

Studies  will  be  resumed  on  the  First  Monday  in  September. 
Articulation  and  Lin  Reading  taught-  For  further  particulars  address 

M.  LAURENT,  Principal. 


NOLEN  & SHUTE, 

Dealers  in  Tropical  Fruit, 


Commission  M rihnnts  in  Domeslic  Fruit  and  Producp. 

227  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


Dr.  H.  H.  Sisson, 

64  West  49th  Street. 

Dentist  to  St.  John’s  College. 


Buy  reliable  goods  direct 
from  the  manufacturers  and 
save  all  middle  profits. 

JOHN  & JAMES  DOBSON, 

EAST  I4th  ST.,  Cor.  5th  AVE.,  NEW  YORK. 

Special  Prices  to  Catholic  Churches  and  Institutions. 

s.  stiner  & co., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer 

OYSTERS  CLAMS, 

Pickled  or  Plain , 

357,  358  and  359  Washington  Fish  Market, 
NEW  YORK. 


MORAN  BOTTLING  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  BOTTLERS  OF 

Carbonated  BEtfEpjEjb, 

119  EAST  124th  STREET. 


ADAMS  & CO, 

Men’s  and  Boys'  Furnishings,  Sweaters, 
Cardigans,  Lounging  Coats,  Etc, 

6th  Avenue,  Between  21st  and  22d  Streets, 
NEW  YORK. 

SPECIAL  OUTFITTERS 

TO 

J»t.  gotxtPs  ©OllCQC 

In  Baseball  Supplies,  Tennis  Coods,  Football  re- 
quirements, in  fact,  everything  in  the  Sporting 
Coods  line.  Photographic  Goods,  Boats,  Ca- 
noes, and  Launches  Gymnasiums  and 
Bowling  Alleys  built  and  repaired. 
Catalogues  free  on  application. 

WM.  WOOD, 

23  WEST  125th  STREET, 


uo  ro  G.  STERLING, 

THE  COLLEGE  BARBER, 

Kingsbridge  Road,  Near  the  Fordham  Station. 


Rice,  Quinby  & Co., 

113  Produce  Ez. 


NEW  YORK. 


RIDABOCK  & CO., 

Formerly  Baker  & McKenney, 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

MILITARY  GOODS, 

141  GRAND  STREET, 

Established  1847.  Near  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 


Steam,  Water  Heating 

and 

Telephone  Call,  1341  38th  St. 

Ventilating  Apparatus. 

Plans  and 

Specifications  Prepared 

and 

Estimates  Given  for 
Heating  & Ventilating 

Mulhern  & Piatti, 

ALL  CLASSES  OF 

Buildings. 

144  East  42  d Street, 

Repairing 

IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

NEW  YORK. 

Official  Outfitters  for  St.  John’s  College. 


CAN  I OBTAIN  A PATENT?  Fora 

prompt  answer  and  an  honest  opinion,  write  to 
MUNN  & CO.,  who  have  had  nearly  fifty  years’ 
experience  in  the  patent  business.  Communica- 
tions strictiy  confidential.  A Handbook  of  In- 
formation concerning  Patents  and  how  to  ob- 
tain them  sent  free.  Also  a catalogue  of  mechan- 
ical and  scientific  books  sent  free. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  & Co.  receive 
special  notice  in  the  Scientific  American,  and 
thus  arc  brought  widely  before  the  public  with- 
out cost  to  the  inventor.  This  splendid  paper, 
issued  weekly,  elegantly  illustrated,  has  by  far  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  work  in  the 
world.  S3  a year.  Sample  copies  sent  free. 

Building  Edition,  monthly,  $2.50  a year.  Single 
copies,  U5  cents.  Every  number  contains  beau- 
tiful plates,  in  colors,  and  photographs  of  new 
houses,  with  plans,  enabling  builders  to  3how  the 
latest  designs  and  secure  contracts.  Address 
MUNN  & CO.,  New  Youk.  361  Broadway. 


“Young  People’s  Classics,” 

51  Pieces;  128  Pages. 


“ Students’  Classics,” 

37  Pieces.  143  Pages. 

“Fairy  Fingers.” 

For  very  small  hands.  36  Easy  Compositions. 

Price,  each,  Paper,  $1;  Boards,  $1.25;  Gilt,  $2. 

“ BAY  STATE  ” 

GUiTARS,  MANDOLINS,  BANJOS  AND  ZITHERS. 

Absolutely  the  Standard  Instruments  of  the  World. 

Patrons  will  find  in  our  store  the  largest  stock  of  Musical  Merchandise 
in  New  York. 

DITSON  & CO., 

867  BROADWAY,  18th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


C.  V.  FORNES  & CO., 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of 


WOOLENS, 

Nos.  498  & 500  BROADWAY, 

Branch  House,  Cor.  Grand  Street,  New  York. 

Cor.  Court  & Pearl  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Tapsstrg  faitititig 

MADE  EAST  FOR  AMATEUR  ARTISTS 
By  the  use  of  F.  W.  Devoe  & Co.’s 
“ Enlargements,  ” consisting  of 
colored  study , outline  enlargement  and 
instructions  for  painting  with  Liquid 
Indelible  Dyes  or  Tapestry  Colors. 

An  illustrated  pamphlet  oi  sixty  sub- 
jects, with  priced  list  of  materials,  sent  free  on 
application.*^^ 

F.  W.  DEVOE  & G.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO, 

Fulton  Street,  cor.  William,  New  York’ 
and  176  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 
ARTISTS'  MATERIALS,  PAINTS,  FIXE 
VARNISHES. 


X.  STOUTENBOROUQH, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS, 

Hotel  and  Steamship  Supplies, 

Nos.  270  & 272  PEARL  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 

McPARTLAND  & O’FLAHERTY, 

8th  Are.,  bet.  40th  aud  41st  Sts., 

Dl^YAWD  FANCY  (qOODS, 

House  Furnishing  and  Upholstery. 


CLUTH  & COYLE, 

20  West  27th  St.  NEW  YORK.  73  East  13th  St. 
OFFICIAL 

jV[a§Ei|s  an3  JV[a§E-up  ^ijtists 

To  St.  Johns,  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  and  St.  Peter’s  Colleges, 
and  principal  Catholic  Dramatic  Clubs. 


Mount  St.  Ursula  Academy, 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies  and 
Children. 

Mount  St.  Ursula’s  Academy  is  at  Bedford  Park 
(within  the  new  limits  of  New  York  City),  a Station 
on  the  Harlem  Railroad,  near  Fordham  College,  and 
is  reached  in  twenty  minutes  by  half-hourly  trains 
from  the  Grand  Central  Depot. 

Send  for  prospectus  to  the 

Mother  Superior, 

Mt.  St.  Ursula,  Bedford  Park,  New  York  City. 


Gents’  Furnishings  one  of  our  Specialties. 
Sweaters  in  great  variety. 


M.  J.  BICGASy E, 

DEALER  IN 


CAME  IN  ITS  SEASON, 

347,  348  & 417  WASHINGTON  MARKET, 

Vesey  Street  Sidewalk  near  West  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

ELDRED  & HALEY, 

WHOLESALE  COMMISSION 

FISH  DEALERS, 


PACH  BROS., 

COLLEGE  CLASS  PHOTOGRAPHS, 


No.  9 FULTON  MARKET, 


C.  H.  ELDRED,  ) 
IRVIN  HALEY.) 


New  York. 


935  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


HENRY  HANSON  & CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 


BUTTER,  EGGS,  CHEESE,  POULTRY,  4.c.i 


Henry  Hanson. 
W.  O.  Saxton. 


(COLD  STORAGE), 

90  WARREN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Telephone  Cal],  4018  Cortlandt. 


JAMES  S.  BARRON.  WM.  H.  BARRON . 

JAMES  S.  BARRON  & CO., 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of 

ROPE,  CORD,  TWINE,  WICKING, 

Brooms,  Brushes,  &c., 
WOODEN  AND  WILLOW  WARE, 
141  Chambers  St.  and  2 Hudson  St., 

P.  O.  Box  2726.  NEW  YORK. 


SCIENCE  HALL.  JUNIORS’  HALL. 


Fordham,  New  York. 

On  Harlem  Railroad , betiveen  Harlem  River  and  Long  Island  Sound , 


JESUIT  FATHERS, 

University,  College, 


Academic  and  Preparatory  Classes, 


V 

Classical  and  Scientific  Courses. 


Military  Drill  by  an  Army  Officer  appointed  by  the  U.  S.  Government 


TERMS:  $330  PER  ANNUM. 


APPLY  TO 


Rev.  THOMAS  J.  GANNON,  S.J. 


President 


IT.  JOHN’S  HALL.  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 


THE  FACULTY  BUILDING  AND  SENIORS’  HALL. 


ROONEY  A OTTEN  PRINTING  CO.,  114-120  W.  30th  ST.,  N.  Y 
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By  the  Students  of  St.  John's  College , Fordham,  N.  Y. 
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STAFF. 

Francis  O’Neill,  ’96,  Editor-in-Chiet. 
Literary  Editor , 

John  F.  McLaughlin. 
Associate  Editors. 

Chas.  W.  Sinnott,  ’96. 


John  T.  Delaney,  ’97. 
P.  Paulding  Brant,  ’97. 
James  A.  Wilson,  ’97. 
Peter  A.  Meagher, ’98. 


Chas.  E.  Downes,  ’98. 
Leo  O’Donovan,  ’98. 
Theo.  Lelanne,  ’99. 
Paul  Dolan,  ’99. 

Jas.  V.  Harwood,  ’99. 

John  Atkinson,  Jr.,  ’97.,  Business  Manager. 


We  are  making  an  effort  to  obtain  a more  com- 
plete list  of  members  of  the  Alumni  Association ; 
and  to  effect  a more  systematic  organization,  and 
by  acting  in  accordance  with  this,  you  will  be  doing 
your  part  to  attain  this  desired  end. 

Respectfully, 

Committee: 

J.  N.  Butler, 

j.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  Jr. 
T.  J.  Murray, 

J.  V.  Morrisse. 

* 

Jr  # 

The  class  of '96  sincerely  thanks  the  Alumni  for 
the  courtesy  and  kindness  shown  in  inviting  them 
down  to  the  Alumni  Dinner,  and  they  are  ex- 
tremely sorry  that  circumstances  prohibited  them 
from  attending.  Howrever,  we  are  sure  the  good 
sought  after  by  our  Alumni  brethren  will  be  at- 
tained. The  effort  “to  obtain  a more  complete  list 
of  members  of  the  Alumni  Association,  and  to  effect 
a more  systematic  organization,”  will,  we  hope,  be 
instrumental  in  making  our  Alumni  Association 
second  to  none. 

* 

Jr  Jr 


EDITORIALS. 


To  the  Graduating  Class  of  ’96  : 

Gentlemen — 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation to  have  invited  the  graduating  class  of 
'96  to  attend  its  annual  dinner.  But  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  President  of  the  college  feels  that  your 
attendance  would  violate  old  traditions  and  cus- 
toms, we  wish  to  convey  our  regrets  to  the  gradu- 
ating class  that  we  shall  be  denied  for  a short  .time 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  at  the  festive  board  of 
our  Alumni  Dinner. 

One  object,  however,  may  be  reached  by  your  co- 
operation, which  was  urged  as  a reason  for  your  at- 
tendance at  the  dinner.  It  is  desired  that  you  send 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Dinner  Committee,  J.  Fair- 
fax McLaughlin,  Jr.,  ’93,  Room  40,  seventh  floor, 
120  Broadway,  New  York,  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience a list  of  names  of  the  members  of  your 
class,  with  each  one’s  address;  and  that  you  elect 
your  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  whose 
name  and  address  we  likewise  wish  you  to  forward 
to  the  secretary. 

We  recommend  that  you  choose  for  your  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  one  of  your  number 
who  resides  in  New  York  city,  so  as  to  be  within 
easy  reach,  and  in  fact  a working  member. 


The  last  Division  Election  differed  greatly  from 
those  held  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  We  are 
happy  to  note  the  extremely  gentlemanly  and  quiet 
manner  in  which  the  electioneering  was  conducted. 
The  contest  was  close  and  exciting  throughout,  as 
the  results  made  manifes-t,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
victors  was  not  marred  by  any  unseeming  display 
offeeling  on  the  part  of  the  vanquished.  Still,  a little 
more  Fordham  spirit  could  be  desired.  The  rather 
unsportsmanlike  habit  of  self-canvassing  was  not 
entirely  done  away  with,  and  a few,  a very  few,  still 
indulge  in  an  ungentlemanly  habit  of  promising  and 
not  fulfilling.  Let  these  faults  be  entirely  blotted 
out,  and  then  we  shall  have  not  only  a perfectly 
friendly,  but  also  a most  spirited  and  honorable 
contest.  In  view  of  this,  then,  it  would  be  well  to  re- 
member a remark  made  in  the  editorial  column 
about  this  time  last  year:  “ If  we  do  away  with  self- 
canvassing all  other  good  results  will  follow,  for  it 
is  embarrassing,  to  say  the  least,  for  an  uninitiated 
voter  to  be  confronted  by  an  office-seeker  and  asked 
to  vote  for  him.” 

For  many  years  our  college  has  been  without  the 
insignia  due  to  its  position  among  other  colleges — 
a regular  college  pin.  It  is  true  we  have  worn  a 
maroon  and  white  button  from  time  to  time,  but 
save  where  individual  students  procured  the  Ford- 
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ham  Maroon  with  the  F.  in  white  enamel,  we  have 
had  no  real  Fordham  pin.  Now,  however,  we  may 
rejoice  in  the  prospects  of  soon  having  a true 
“ Fordham  pin.”  Certain  gentlemen  on  the  Senior 
Division  have  loyally  started  the  new  movement, 
and  v/e  need  not  say  it  will  be  a most  successful  one. 
Every  student  should  procure  a pin,  a Fordham  pin, 
as  soon  as  possible;  and  by  wearing  it  here  and 
at  home,  we  may  confidently  look  forward  to 
more  patriotic  sentiments  being  awakened,  the  re- 
sult of  which  will  be  increased  attachment  to  our 
alma  mater. 

vr  •3f 

It  is  wonderful  to  notice  the  amount  of  genuine 
mirth  and  light-heartedness  that  pervades  the  col- 
lege, now  that  the  examinations  are  over.  Even 
the  sanctum  seems  to  have  experienced  a change, 
and  is  now  more  lightsome  and  cheerful  than  it 
has  been  for  many  a day.  However,  there  are  some — 
unfortunately  there  are  ahvays  some — over  whom 
the  clouds  of  anxiety  have  grown  darker  and  more 
dense.  We  of  course  extend  our  sympathy  to  them. 
But  can  they  really  complain  ? Surely  the  old  adage 

ALFRED  AUSTIN’S  ‘ 

”HE  “ Human  Tragedy,"  by  Alfred  Austin,  is 
among  the  earliest  and  perhaps  the  best  of 
his  poems.  The  harsh  criticism  he  has  drawn 
upon  himself  by  his  latest  effort,  “ Jameson’s 
Ride,”  is  accentuated  by  the  possession  of  the  Laure- 
ateship;  and  we  may  attain  a better  estimate  of  his  po- 
etical talents  from  one  of  his  more  happy  productions. 
From  the  “Human  Tragedy"  we  gather  that  Mr. 
Austin  is  an  infidel  groping  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  life  ; the  characters  in  the  tragedy  por- 
traying the  racking  of  mind,  the  futile  reasonings, 
the  longing,  of  those  who  have  cast  aside  Christian- 
ity as  a shackle  of  the  mind. 

That  man  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  visible  crea- 
tion we  reason  with  the  infidel  from  the  order  of 
nature.  We  judge,  however,  from  the  impulses  we 
feel  from  within,  that  nothing  in  this  creation  can 
satisfy  the  desire  our  heart  has  for  something  to  fill 
it  ; and  could  the  infidels  solve  the  yearnings  of  this 
heart,  they  would  be  on  the  highway  to  the  un- 
raveling of  life’s  problem.  The  love  of  the  human 
heart  is  the  link  that  binds  the  Creator  and  the 
creature.  The  heart  seeks  a happiness  that  is  to  be 
gained  only  in  heaven,  and  Christianity  alone  solves 
this  problem.  The  infidel  in  the  tragedy  grapples 
with  the  inexplicable  workings  of  human  love,  and 
despairs  of  victory.  Christianity  points  heaven- 
ward, but  Infidelity  will  none  of  Christianity. 

Mr.  Austin,  in  this  work,  has  undertaken  the 
triple  character  of  historian,  philosopher,  and  poet. 
As  a historian  and  philosopher,  he  is  hardly  reli- 
able ; he  is  biassed  by  his  love  of  Garibaldi,  and  ot 
those  who  hold  his  own  opinions  : as  a poet,  per- 
haps his  claim  is  better  founded.  The  “ Human 
Tragedy  ” opens  with  an  invocation  to  the  star  of 
undying  Love  that  burns  “ on  high,  fixed  where  the 
immortals  are.”  To  its  influence  he  owes  the  in- 
spiration of  this  poem,  which  was  planned  in 
“ youth’s  warm  days." 


“ A hint  in  time,  etc.,”  was  not  taken  to  heart,  and  so 
they  wearily  wend  their  way  “Jugward”  at  the 
tolling  of  the  two  o'clock  bell.  Remember  June — we 
warn  now — the  last  of  June  remember  ! 

The  baseball  spirit  seems  to  have  revived  in  a 
marked  degree  during  the  past  month.  The  games 
that  have  been  arranged  for  the  coming  season  al- 
ready promise  a goodly  number  of  exciting  encoun- 
ters with  some  of  the  best  college  nines  in  the 
country,  and  the  management  has  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  no  dates  will  be  left  open.  The  training 
captain  has  long  since  set  his  men  to  work;  and,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  snap  they  put  into  their 
practice,  we  foresee  no  little  difficulty  in  choosing 
the  fittest,  to  fill  some  of  the  vacant  positions.  This 
is,  however,  exactly  the  way  we  want  to  see  base- 
ball thrive.  Keep  up  such  competition,  and  all  will 
go  well.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that  a few  of 
our  old  ex-ballplayers  have  expressed  a desire  to 
come  up  and  coach  the  young  aspirants.  Let  us 
hope  that  when  they  do  come,  they  will  find  less 
work  than  they  anticipate  awaiting  them. 

F.  O’Neil,  ’96. 

HUMAN  TRAGEDY.” 

“ But  thee,  O Love  ! 

I with  bowed  head  and  reverent  heart  invoke. 

The  patriot  pulse  mayhap  shall  throb  no  more, 

Altars  no  more  with  rival  incense  smoke, 

No  more  too  sanquine  souls  deaf  doom  implore 
To  spare  Humanity  life’s  good,  death's  yoke  ; 

Thou,  though  the  spell  of  shrine,  shore,  world,  should 
fade. 

Thou  wilt  shine  on,  undimmed  and  undecayed.” 

The  story  of  the  poem  is  that  of  a young  English- 
man, Godfrid,  who  falls  in  love  with  Olive,  an  En- 
glish maiden.  Rejected  by  her,  we  follow  him 
through  the  rest  of  the  play,  in  his  fruitless  search 
of  a peace  which  the  world  cannot  give.  In  child- 
hood, Godfrid  had  been  taught  the  Christian  faith, 
but  in  his  mature  years  had  cast  it  off  as  a thing 
which  the  world,  in  its  progress,  had  distanced. 
The  first  act  of  the  tragedy  is  laid  in  England  ; 
then  the  scene  is  transferred  in  the  second  act  to 
Spiaggiascura,  in  Italy  ; the  third  act  treats  of  Gari- 
baldi and  his  “ Redshirts  ” ; and  the  final  scene  is 
enacted  in  the  Paris  of  the  Commune. 

We  are  tempted  greatly  to  follow  the  story,  but 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  poem  itself,  its  beau- 
ties and  defects.  His  description  of  an  English 
June  in  the  country  is  truly  poetic  : 

Rude  winter,  violating  neutral  plain 

Of  March,  through  April’s  territory  sallied, 

Scoured  with  his  snowy  plumes  May’s  smooth  domain. 
Then,  down  encamping,  made  his  daring  valid. 

Nor  till  June,  mustering  all  her  gallant  train 
Of  glittering  spears,  Spring’s  flying  legions  rallied. 

Did  the  usurper  from  the  realms  of  sleet 
Fold  his  white  tents  and  shriek  a loud  retreat.” 

“ The  plume. 

The  courtlv  lilac  tosses  i’  the  sun, 

Laburnam  tassels  dripping  faint  perfume, 

White-thorn,  pink  blossoms,  showed,  not  one  by  one. 
But  all  in  rival  pomp  and  joint  array, 

Blent  with  green  leaves  as  long  delayed  as  they.” 
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And  in  the  following  stanza  one  would  imagine 
that  lie  was  reading  Thomson  : 

“ A subtle  glory  crept  from  mead  to  mead, 

Till  they  were  burnished  saffron  to  behold, 

And  from  their  wintry  byres  and  dark  sheds  freed, 

The  musing  kine  lay  couched  on  cloth  of  gold. 

Abetted  by  the  Spring,  the  humblest  weed 
Wore  its  own  coronal,  and  gaily  bold 
Waved  jewelled  sceptre.  Stirred  by  stranger  power 
The  very  walls  seemed  breaking  into  flower." 

The  power  of  a woman’s  tears  is  prettjly  turned 
in  the  couplet  : 

“ Artist,  amend  thy  craft.  With  shield  nor  spears 
Mould  me  thy  Venus  Victrix,  but — in  tears.” 

Godfrid’s  love  for  Olive  is  a love  of  form  and  feat- 
ure. When  Olive  is  to  marry  another,  heart-broken 
he  starts  to  travel  in  foreign  lands.  We  are  given 
a sad  picture  of  Olive  on  her  bridal  day,  resigned  in 
her  despair  : 

“ They  said  she  looked  like  a white  shut-up  rose 
That  chance  hath  burgeoned  in  a time  forlorn, 

When  she  stood  veiled,  and  that  she  walked  the  nave 
As  straight  and  cold  as  coffin  goes  to  grave.” 

In  his  travels  Godfrid  rests  at  Spiaggiascura,  a 
town  in  Italy,  where  he  is  attracted  by  the  beauty 
and  saintliness  of  Olympia.  Judging  from  his 
opinions  that  Mr.  Austin  is  an  infidel,  he  neverthe- 
less gives  us  a pretty  picture  of  this  Catholic 
maiden,  “ a daughter  of  the  sunshine  and  the 
shrine.”  The  acquaintance,  too,  with  the  ceremonial 
and  belief  of  the  Catholic  Church  shown  in  this  act 
could  only  come  from  one  who  had  been  taught  the 
ancient  Faith  in  his  youth.  Olympia  attends  a little 
chapel  dedicated  to  Maria,  Stella  Maris,  and  there 
also  Godfrid  goes  to  see  her.  She  notices  a strange 
face  and, 

“ gave  thanks,  one  callous  bosom  less 
Should  mitigate  the  Sacred  Heart’s  distress.” 

Throughout  the  poem  we  notice  that  wherever 
Mr.  Austin  has  been  inspired  by  a Catholic  theme 
his  flight  is  loftiest  and  his  poetic  instinct  truest  ; 
for  instance,  his  description  of  the  statue  of  the  Ma- 
donna is  beautiful: 

“On  the  right  the  mild  Madonna  stood, 

Down  from  her  flowing  hair  to  sandal  shoon 
The  mystic  type  of  maiden  motherhood; 

Below  her  feet  there  curved  a crescent  moon, 

And  all  the  golden  planets  were  her  hood  ; 

In  comely  folds  her  queenly  garb  was  moulded, 

And  over  her  pure  breast  her  hands  were  folded. 

“ She  looked  the  most  immortal  mortal  being 
That  ever  jet  descended  from  the  skies, 

As  one  who  seemed  to  see  all,  without  seeing, 

And  without  ears  to  hear  man’s  smothered  sighs  ; 
With  all  earth’s  discords  the  one  note  agreeing, 

’Mid  death  and  hate,  a love  that  never  dies  ; 

A tranquil  silence  amid  fretful  din, 

And  still  the  sinless  confidant  of  sin.” 

These  two  stanzas  bring  to  our  mind  Words- 
worth’s beautiful  sonnet  “ To  Our  Lady.”  Again, 
likening  Olympia  to  Our  Lady  he  shows  another 
trait  of  the  Virgin  : 

“ Hers  was  a heart  that  knew  not  to  deny, 

Like  the  benign  Madonna  she  adored.” 


Mr.  Austin  also  gives  us  a pretty  picture  of  the 
cathedral  of  Milan  during  a solemn  procession  : 

“ Then  on  the  dense  mass  sudden  silence  fell, 

Each  knee  was  bent,  each  reverent  skull-cap  doffed; 
Held  was  each  breath,  and,  touched  by  unseen  spell, 

The  organ  flutes  piped  silvery  and  soft. 

Then  came  the  tinkle  of  a little  bell, 

And,  all  heads  low,  the  Host  was  held  aloft, 

While  glinted  through  warm  panes  day’s  dying  gleam. 
And  the  rapt  soul  touched  Heaven  in  a dream. 

Then  once  again  the  organ  thundered  loud.” 

Then  follows  Olympia’s  prayer  for  Godfrid,  that 
he  may  be  reclaimed  from  infidelity  : 

“ ' Oh  by  Thine  agony  and  bloody  sweat, 

Deliver  him,  O Lord  ! ’ she  wildly  cried  ; 

‘ By  Thy  keen  cross  and  Passion  save  him  yet  ! 

Save  by  Thy  crown  of  thorns  and  bleeding  side  ! 

Why  did  Gethsemane  Thy  tear-drops  wet  ? 

Why  wert  Thou  scouged,  why  scorned,  why  crucified  ? 
Why  didst  Thou  die,  why  gloriously  ascend  ? 

Why  send  the  Comforter,  be  this  the  end  ? ’ ” 

Godfrid’s  heart  is  still  truant  to  the  Christian  faith, 
and  yet  he  asks  Olympia  for  her  hand.  She  must 
choose  between  God  and  Mammon.  We  wish  to 
lay  emphasis  on  this  scene.  In  the  first  act  we  had 
a similar  one.  One  evening  Godfrid  and  Olive  are 
in  the  fields.  Godfrid  perceives  that  Olive  loves 
him,  and  she,  although  plighted  to  another,  fails  in 
her  duty  by  declaring  her  hidden  love.  Olympia, 
on  the  contrary,  though  she  loves  Godfrid  and  her 
hand  is  still  free,  crushes  her  heart  and  its  desires. 
Olive  choose  the  creature,  Olympia  the  Creator. 
Still,  we  expect  nothing  less  from  Olympia,  because 
she  believed  in  the  same  faith,  imbibed  the  same 
teachings,  and  loved  and  cherished  the  memories  of 
such  heroines  of  the  early  church  as  the  pure  Agnes 
the  gentle  Cecilia,  and  the  holy  Agatha.  The 
Church  held  them  up  to  her  as  models,  and  taught 
her  that  she  must  make  the  same  sacrifice  that  they 
did  if  God  so  desired.  It  was  a critical  moment  for 
Olympia,  but,  succored  by  grace,  she  triumphed  in 
the  beautiful  words  : 

“ • No,  Godfrid,  no  ! Farewell,  farewell  ! You  might 
Have  been  my  star  ; a star  once  fell  by  pride  ; 

But  since  you  furl  your  wings  and  veil  vour  light, 

I cling  to  Mary  and  Christ  crucified. 

Leave  me,  nay  leave  me,  ere  it  be  too  late ! 

Better  part  here  than  part  at  Heaven’s  gate  ! ’ ” 

As  Mr.  Austin's  poetry  is  happiest  when  inspired 
by  Truth,  so  his  passages  in  infidelity,  though  at 
times  well  worded,  are  lowering,  as  when  Godfrid 
speaks  to  Olympia  : 

“ • I at  my  mother’s  knee  was  taught  to  throw 
Myself  on  Heaven,  and  cling  to  Mary’s  robe  ; 

But,  like  yon  waves  that  wander  to  and  fro 

Homeless  and  aimless  through  the  whirling  globe, 

I How  now  where  Fate  bids  me,  nor  demand 
Why  there  I ebb,  or  here  I hug  the  strand.’  ” 

and  in  the  following  : 

“ ■ Mankind  ! Faith  1 Future  ! ’ mournfully  he  cried, 
Folding  the  letter;  • Who  shall  build  new  faith 
’Mid  ruins  such  as  these  ! The  Gods  have  died, 

The  beautiful,  grand  Gods,  and  but  their  wraith 
Haunt  the  forsaken  spots  they  sanctified. 

Empire,  Religion,  Truth, — all  perisheth, 

Caesar  hath  gone,  and  Christ  seems  following  fast; 
Only  our  wants  and  weak  deceptions  last.’” 

We  have  a picture  of  a heart-broken  infidel  in  two 
pathetic  stanzas  : 
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“ The  tenderness  which  drenches  the  lone  mind, 
Insensibly  as  dew  distilled  at  night, 

Made  him,  of  late,  cast  many  a look  behind 
Of  fondness  toward  a Creed  abandoned  quite. 

He  felt  his  hands  clasped  by  a parent  kind 
In  infant  prayer  ; he  saw  each  dear  old  rite  ; 

He  heard  the  hymns  of  childhood,  and  he  breathed 
The  scent  of  flowers,  with  sacred  incense  wreathed.” 

We  have  purposely  chosen  many  passages  from 
the  poem  in  order  that  the  reader  may  form  a per- 
sonal criticism,  and  especially  that  he  may  obtain 


an  idea,  of  Mr.  Austin’s  poetry  : “ So  ye,”  says  the 
poet. 

“ who  go,  half  guided  by  my  song, 

To  Spiaggiascura,  there  a grave  will  find, 

To  which  the  waves  makes  music  all  day  long-, 

And  wherein  sleep  the  gentlest  of  their  kind. 
Sheltered  forever  now  from  hap  of  wrong, 

And,  can  it  be  our  mortal  causes  find 

Immortal  consequence  beyond  the  tomb, 

He  either  shares  her  bliss  or  she  his  doom.” 

John  Dupfy,  '98. 


AUSPICUM  FELIX. 

LEO  XIII. 


Virgine  Favente 
Fiat  unum  ovile 

Auspicium  felix  ! Orientis  personat  eras 
Vox  lapsa  e ccelo  personat  occiduas. 

Una  tides  Christi,  Pastor  regat  unus  ovile 
Dispersas  gentes  colligat  unus  amor 
Virgo,  fave  : errantes  ah  ! lumine  mater  amico 
Respice  et  Unigenre  junge  benigna  tuo. 


May  Our  Lady  guide  the  sheep 
To  one  fold  and  shepherd’s  keep  ! 

Thrice  happy  omen,  prayer  of  heaven  sent, 
That  voices  both  the  West  and  Orient ! 

O may  one  faith  in  Christ,  one  shepherd’s  sway, 
One  love  unite  the  nations  gone  astray  ' 

Deign,  Virgin,  deign  a mother’s  beam  of  grace 
And  give  the  wanderers  to  thy  Son’s  embrace. 

Feast  of  the  Purification,  February  3,  1896. 


VIEW  FROM  THE  GERALDINE  CASTLE. 


AMONG  the  many  ruined  abbeys  and  castles 
that  I had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  during  my 
tour  through  Ireland  and  England,  a year 
ago,  the  ancientcastle  of  the  Geraldines  was 
to  me  the  most  striking  and  picturesque. 

While  staying  at  Dublin,  I was  the  guest,  for  a 
few  days,  of  the  Marquis  of  Kildare,  now  the  Duke 
of  Lienster,  whose  country  seat,  Carton  House,  is 
situated  at  Maynooth.  The  demesne  occupies 
about  one  thousand  acres  of  the  rich  table  land 
between  Maynooth  and  Leixlip.  The  mansion, 
built  in  the  Italian  style,  commands  from  the  South 
side  a splendid  view  of  the  Dublin  Mountains  and 
the  fine  tract  lying  along  their  base. 

The  morning  after  my  arrival  I awoke  just  in 
time  to  see  the  sun  rise  from  behind  the  broken  line 
of  the  Eastern  horizon,  scattering  the  thick  mists 
that  had  draped  the  mountain  sides  and  casting  his 
golden  beams  on  the  silvery  surface  of  the  Rye.  I 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the 
country,  and  on  entering  the  breakfast  room 
expressed  my  admiration  for  what  I had  seen  to 
Lord  Offaly,  who  promised  me  some  far  better 
views. 

Imfnediately  after  breakfast  we  drove  through 
the  dense  park  covering  over  four  hundred  acres. 
It  contains  a number  of  curiosities,  natural  and  arti- 


ficial. The  most  attractive  is  a quaint  little  cot- 
tage beautifully  situated  in  a secluded  spot  of  the 
demesne.  It  was  designed  by  the  late  Duchess  of 
Leinster,  and  is  built  of  light  brick,  the  style  being 
very  old  Grecian.  The  cottage  contains  four  large 
rooms,  the  floors  of  which  are  covered  with  rare 
old  marble  and  costly  onyx,  arranged  in  quaint 
designs.  The  walls  are  completely  covered  with 
shells  collected  from  all  over  the  world,  and  the 
ceilings  are  also  covered  with  shells  and  brilliant 
stones,  very  artistically  arranged.  The  rooms 
are  filled  with  furniture  of  ancient  make,  and 
the  ornaments  are  mostly  antique  statuary  and  pot- 
tery. A curious  looking  old  man  and  woman,  in 
keeping  with  their  surroundings,  live  in  the  cottage 
and  keep  it  in  repair. 

Her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  while  on  a visit  to 
Carton  House,  in  1849,  visited  this  place  and 
remarked  that  it  was  the  most  beautiful  and  artistic 
cottage  she . had  ever  seen.  At  the  entrance  is 
placed  in  pebbles  the  royal  crown,  surmounted  by 
the  letter  V and  the  date  of  her  visit. 

After  leaving  the  demesne  we  continued  our 
drive  for  about  a mile  through  the  principal  street 
of  Maynooth.  At  the  end  of  this  street,  to  the 
right  of  the  college  entrance,  are  situated  the  ivy- 
clad  towers  of  Geraldine  Castle,  built  in  1426,  years 
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before  America  was  ever  thought  of.  The  old 
castle  is  picturesquely  located  on  the  banks  of  the 
Liffey.  The  ruins  are  an  object  of  great  interest  to 
every  visitor  acquainted  with  the  eventful  history  of 
their  noble  owners.  What  stirring  tales  might  be 
recounted  of  the  long  race  of  warriors  who  kept 
their  state  within  these  princely  towers,  beloved  by 
their  friends  and  followers  and  hated  and  feared  by 
their  enemies!  Indeed,  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  a Geraldine’s  mind  were  eminently  suited  to 
secure  popular  affection:  Easily  displeased,  sooner 
appeased,  warm  friends  and  bitter  foes,  turbulent 
subjects,  mild  governors,  liberal,  brave,  pious,  merci- 
ful. The  anecdote  recorded  of  the  fiery  Gerald, 
eighth  Earl  of  Kildare,  would  be  equally  character- 
istic of  any  other  of  the  family: 

“ In  a rage  with  one  of  his  followers,  an  English 
horseman,  seeing  the  chafed  earl  in  his  fearful 
mood,  offered  Master  Boice,  a gentleman  of  his 
household,  an  Irish  hobby  (ponyj  on  condition  that 
he  would  go  up  to  his  lord  and  pluck  a hair  out  of 
his  black  beard.  Boice,  who  knew  his  master  and 
felt  how  far  he  might  venture  on  a Geraldine’s 
nature,  even  while  boiling  in  the  heat  of  his  choler, 
approached  his  lord  and  said:  ‘ Here,  my  master,  is 
one  who  has  promised  me  a choice  horse  if  I snip 
one  hair  out  of  your  honour’s  chin.’  ‘One  hair,’ 
quoth  the  earl,  ‘I  agree  to;  but  mark  me,  Boice, 
thou  malapert  varlet,  if  thou  pluckest  more  than 
one,  I promise  thee  to  bring  my  fist  from  thine 
ear.’  ’’ 

But  here  we  are  at  the  Castle  gate.  Come, then, 
worthy  reader,  follow  my  footsteps  through  this 
small  door  opening  into  the  wall.  Have  a care!  Here 
are  steep-winding  steps  and  but  scanty  light;  yet 
up  this  narrow,  obscure,  and  spiral  staircase  the 
boldest  warriors  of  Ireland  have  often  ascended  to 
the  battlements. 

At  length  we  have  reached  the  top,  and  the  first 
thing  to  strike  us  is  the  thickness  of  the  walls— 


twenty-five  feet  from  side  to  side- — more  like  an  ordi- 
naryroadway than  a castle  wall.  The  surrounding 
scenery  is  certainly  charming,  the  beautiful,  the 
picturesque,  the  sublime  are  so  intertwined.  Just 
below  me  spreads  the  broad  bosom  of  the  river,  its 
banks  overhung  with  trees  trailing  their  green 
branches  in  the  water.  The  murmuring  sounds  of 
plashing  water  comes  from  the  mill  that  is  hidden 
among  the  trees  almost  at  the  foot  of  the  tower. 
Further  on  is  seen  the  outline  of  the  distant  village 
of  Maynooth,  which  in  the  evening  becomes  only  a 
blue  mist  againt  the  horizon;  the  buildings  of  its 
famous  college  are  plainly  visible,  and  the  spire  of 
the  chapel  rises  far  above  the  others.  The  eye  then 
wanders  on  to  the  seeming  snowy  summit  of  a pile 
of  mountains  shining  like  a white  summer  cloud  in 
the  blue  sky.  These  are  the  Dublin  Mountains, 
their  limestone  crowns  whitened  by  wind  and 
weather.  It  is  this  glorious  pile  which  gives  to 
Dublin  that  combination  of  delights,  the  cooling 
breezes,  fresh  vegetation,  and  temperate  climate. 

At  the  Western  side  of  the  tower  a view  is  seen 
which  rivals  in  grandeur  the  one  opposite;  wooded 
hills  and  pleasant  sites  are  visible,  and  from  the 
hills  a crystal  stream  falls  into  a valley,  forming  a 
beautiful  lake,  whose  smooth  surface  is  dotted  with 
what  a nearer  view  would  show  to  be  golden-hearted 
lilies.  At  one  end  of  this  lake  some  patient  cattle 
were  slowly  wending  their  way,  pausing  now  and 
then,  knee-deep  in  the  cool  waters. 

The  summer  air  and  sunshine  also  lend  their 
beauty  to  the  scene.  The  waves  of  golden  light 
playing  upon  the  tops  of  trees  and  hills,  mingling 
with  the  gray  and  blue  mists  rising  from  the  valley, 
harmonize  the  outlines  of  the  nearer  foothills  and 
distant  heights.  From  the  depths  of  the  lake  are 
reflected  all  these  perfect  shades  and  graceful 
forms.  Every  feature  of  the  landscape  breathes 
peace  and  beauty. 

J.  Vincent  Harwood,  ’99. 


UNDERGRADUATES  IN  OUR  UNIVERSITIES. 


IT  is  a curious  phenomenon  in  these  days  of 
progress  and  ultra-culture  that  many  of  the 
old  ideas  in  regard  to  social  topics  are  coming 
into  vogue  again.  Those  who  have  been  so 
zealous  and  active  in  decrying  the  old  and  lauding 
the  new  order  of  things  are  beginning  to  awake  to 
the  fact  that  civilization  has  overreached  herself  in 
the  mad  race,  and  must  needs  retrace  her  steps  to 
take  up  certain  necessities,  either  unseen  or  ignored 
in  her  progress.  This  comes  home  to  us  most  for- 
cibly in  the  light  of  the  feverish  unrest  and  uncer- 
tainties in  the  matter  of  social  life  and  habits.  The 
dawn  of  the  present  glorious  century  ushered  in 
several  so-called  advanced  movements  which  in 
the  gloaming  are  not  so  roseate  and  attractive. 
Hence  we  go  back  and  correct  the  errors  of  too- 
ardent  enthusiasm. 

I have  thought  it  well  to  take  up  one  of  these 
movements  for  a few  brief  animadversions.  Of  late 
years  there  has  been  a growing  tendency  on  part 
of  the  great  colleges  to  eliminate,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  element  of  restraint  which  characterizes 
their  prototypes  of  Europe.  I do  not  say  this 


change  has  been  avowedly  effected,  but  it  has,  so 
to  speak,  effected  itself  as  a logical  result  of  a sys- 
tem. Just  now  the  question  is  being  agitated  in 
the  public  press  whether  such  a change  has  worked 
for  the  advantage,  moral  and  intellectual,  of  the 
student  and  college.  The  following  I quote  from  a 
letter  published  recently  in  a New  York  paper;  it 
seems  to  me  a strong  and  manly  protest,  and,  I 
may  add,  it  is  but  one  of  many  I have  observed  re- 
cently of  the  same  purport  : 

“It  is  a pleasure  to  see  that  the  press  is  begin- 
ning to  call  attention  to  the  negligence  of  college 
faculties  in  their  dealings  with  undergraduates. 
College  boys  leave  home  or  boarding-school,  where 
the  discipline  is  firm  and  never  relaxed,  and  are 
suddenly  thrust  into  the  whirlpool  of  university  ex- 
istence. That  a college  faculty  is  loco  parentis 
to  a student  is  a proposition  recognized  in  theory, 
but  not  carried  out  in  practice.'  I have  seen  many 
promising  young  lives  go  down  into  the  abyss  be- 
cause the  first  year  of  college  life  was  devoid  of  an 
element  of  restraint  that  should  have  been  furnished 
by  the  college  authorities.  I may  seem  old-fash- 
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ioned  in  my  idea  of  the  relationship  that  should 
exist  between  the  undergraduate  and  the  faculty, 
but  1 am  sure  that  recent  occurrences  sustain  me  in 
my  position." 

The  writer  1 have  quoted  seems  to  me  to  have  a 
correct  idea  of  the  problem,  for  as  yet  the  present 
system  is  but  an  experiment.  As  he  says,  recent 
and  past  occurrences  afford  most  cogent  arguments 
in  favor  of  his  view.  The  faculties  of  our  great 
universities,  as  he  says,  do  indeed  seem  to  regard 
the  good  old  principle,  that  the  teacher  stands 
loco  parentis  to  the  student,  as  a purely  theoretical 
speculation  of  straight-laced,  old-fashioned  ethics. 
And  yet  education,  liberal  education  in  its  truest 
sense,  involves  moral  training  as  well  as  intellectual 
development.  Tailing  the  training  of  the  heart, 
the  intellect,  however  brilliant,  is  powerless  to  at- 
tain its  end.  And  hence  it  is  but  a logical  result 
of  the  indifference  of  the  faculty  to  the  student,  that 
the  latter  should  grow  into  a dissolute  and  purpose- 
less dullard. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  maintain  that  boys  should 
not  be  trained  to  self-reliance;  far  be  it  from  me  to 
decry  the  practice  of  relying  upon  their  honor:  but  I 
maintain  that  bringing  a young  and  often  “ un- 
sophisticated” boy  from  the  chastening  influence 
of  home  and  parents,  or  the  rigid  discipline  of  a 
boarding-school,  and  turning  him  into  the  “free- 
and-easy”  Bohemian  manner  of  life  peculiar  to 
university  training,  is  not  inculcating  in  him  a 
proper  sense  of  self-reliance,  is  not  calculated  to 
raise  his  standard  of  honor. 


Men  who  have  studied  human  nature  tell  us  that 
the  most  dangerous  period  in  a man’s  life  is  that 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty.  Then 
the  enthusiasm  of  youth  gives  zest  to  the  mind; 
the  pure,  warm  blood  courses  impulsively  through 
the  veins,  and  passion  is  most  strong.  Now,  in  the 
light  of  this  fact  does  it  not  seem  reasonable  that 
then  a boy  needs  most  the  direction  and  watchful 
care  of  an  experienced  and  disinterested  guide  ? 
And  as  a matter  of  fact  he  has  no  guide,  no  foster- 
ing influence,  to  direct  him  in  the  way  he  should  go. 
No  wonder  that  the  favorite  theme  of  our  modern 
novelists  is  the  great  social  evil  of  the  day.  No 
wonder  our  literature  is  full  of  infidelity  and  immo- 
rality. Our  educated  men  are  allowed  unrestrained 
freedom  in  their  college  days  to  acquire  habits  of 
conviviality  and  indulge  the  passions  without  limit; 
to  read  whatever  comes  to  hand;  to  study,  I may 
say,  what  they  will.  It  is  but  natural  that  their 
minds  become  saturated,  if  I may  use  the  expres- 
sion, with  such  things;  and  when  they  write,  uncon- 
sciously their  words  are  tainted.  In  proof  of  this  I 
have  but  to  refer  to  the  plays  which  are  most  pop- 
ular with  the  cultured  classes  of  to-day. 

But  enough  of  this  for  this  time;  there  is  much, 
much  more  to  be  said;  much  that  should  be  said. 
Perhaps  at  another  time  I may  take  up  the  subject 
again.  It  is  certain  that  the  problem  is  a living 
and  vital  one,  and  I for  one  believe  that  on  its 
proper  solution  depends  the  future  usefulness  of 
college  education  in  this  country. 

John  F.  McLaughlin,  96. 


THE  CONVERSION  OF  ST.  PAUL. 


Within  Jerusalem’s  walls,  by  Jewish  horde 
Hard  pressed,  with  eyes  upraised  and  clasped  hands, 
Stephen,  the  deacon,  prayed.  Though  scoffs  and  jeers 
From  pagan  mob  arose,  nor  heeded  he, 

Nor  heard  their  railings  loud  against  his  God, 

But  asked  their  free  forgiveness  from  above. 

Him  they,  the  while  with  hate  inflamed,  had  seized, 
And  quickly  bore  without  the  city's  gates, 

And  there  in  front  of  Saul,  the  zealot  chief, 

Before  whose  feet  the  Jews  their  garments  cast, 

The  saint  was  stoned.  And  suffered,  aye  he  did. 

And  nobly  suffered,  too, — lor  from  the  lips  of  that 
And  bruised  and  bloody  form,  no  cry  of  pain 
Arose,  hut  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart 
Thus  tenderly  he  prayed  : “My  spirit,  Lord, 

Receive  ; and  this  of  Thee  I ask,  O Christ, 

That  to  their  charge  this  sin  may  not  be  laid,” 

And  died.  Thus  quick  to  Heaven  the  martyr’s  soul 
Had  passed,  and  even  now  more  joy  had  reaped 
Than  ever  pain  had  felt ; the  while  with  fear 
The  mob  their  guilty  deed  in  trembling  viewed 
And  turned  to  Saul  for  peace,  but  peace  he  could 
Not  grant  to  them,  nor  feel  within  Ii is  heart. 

Near  by  the  tender  Virgin  Mother  stood 

And  prayed.  She  thought  not  of  the  martyr’s  soul, 

Full  well  in  Heaven  she  knew  'twas  now  at  rest, — 

But  felt  for  Saul,  and  thus  for  him  she  prayed  : 

“O  Father,  Thou  whose  rule  is  merciful 
And  just,  within  his  hardened  heart  let  shine 
The  light  of  faith,  and  grant  to  him  be  given 
To  see  the  wrong  in  this  and  all  his  deeds  ; 

Then  may  his  soul  true  peace  and  comfort  know.” 
And  more  the  Virgin  prayed  and  all  for  Saul. 
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Whilst  toward  Damascus  Saul  betook  his  way 
With  armed  band  on  persecution  bent, 

Behold,  on  a sudden,  round  about  him  fell 
A dazzling  cloud  of  light,  and  brighter  far 
Than  brilliancy  of  countless  stars  made  one, 

And  through  the  light  he  heard  a voice  : “Saul,  Saul," 
It  said,  “ Why  persecutest  thou  thy  Lord  ? ” 

And  trembling  Saul  : “ Who  art  Thou,  Lord,  and  what 
Wouldst  have  me  do  ? ” Then  o’er  the  soul  of  Saul 
There  fell  a calm,  a sweeter  light,  and  in 
This  light  before  him  pressed  a vision  of  the  wrongs 
He’d  done  ; and  sorrow  came,  and  in  his  heart 
He  felt  the  peace  that  Mary  prayed  ; and  Saul, 

The  Jew,  became  St.  Paul,  the  first  and  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentile’s,  Mary’s,  child. 

Chas.  Downes,  ’98. 


THE  TAKING  OF  EDINBURGH  CASTLE. 


STRATEGIC  wit,  as  Sallust  tells  us,  has  at  all 
times  greatly  availed  in  war.  Even  in  our 
times,  with  the  contrivances  we  have  for  war, 
we  find  this  true.  Tales  of  the  strategy  used 
by  great  generals  and  leaders  of  men  are  always  in- 
teresting, and  many  such  tales  do  we  read  in  Sir 
John  Froissart,  the  great  French  Chronicler  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  One  especially  attracts  my 
attention:  “ The  Taking  of  Edinburgh  Castle  ” : 

The  event  took  place  about  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  of  England,  a time  when  Scotland  was 
much  smaller  than  it  is  now,  and  the  Scotch  people 
much  oppressed  by  their  English  governors.  Wish- 
ing to  enlarge  their  territory  and  to  regain  their  in- 
dependence, they  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
the  king  of  England  was  absent  battling  with  the 
French,  and  openly  declared  war.  Organizing 
themselves  under  Sir  William  Douglas  they  im- 
mediately marched  down  upon  England  pillaging 
all  the  country  round,  and  taking  many  castles. 

There  was  one,  however,  which  they  could  not 
take,  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  situated  on 
a hill,  rocky  and  precipitous,  up  the  sides  of  which 
no  one  could  climb.  There  was  one  roadway  lead- 
ing up  to  it,  and  only  one.  Up  this  then  our  Scots 
must  trudge  if  they  wish  to  capture  Edinburgh  Cas- 
tle. But  this  was  not  all.  Tlvere  were  two  great 
walls  around  the  castle,  and  the  castle  itself  was 
well  manned  and  supplied  with  provisions.  To  com- 
plete my  picture  of  Edinburgh  Castle  let  me  add 
one  thing  more  : the  porter,  for  he  figures  some- 
what prominently  in  our  story,  had  his  abode  half 
way  up  the  steep  roadway. 

The  Scots  found  at  Edinburgh  an  obstacle  to 
their  career  of  conquest.  Therefore,  as  they  could 
not  gain  entrance  by  storming  it,  they  must  resort 
to  some  method  of  craft.  If  the  project  of  the 
Greeks  at  the  siege  of  Troy  was  a daring  and  skil- 
ful one,  that  of  the  Scots  at  Edinburgh  Castle  was 
doubly  so. 

A hundred  or  more  of  them,  all  true  and  tried 
Highlanders,  armed  themselves  well,  put  to  sea, 
and  landed  a little  below  the  castle.  They  now 
disguised  twelve  of  their  most  daring  swordsmen 
and  their  leader.  Sir  William  Douglas,  as  poor 
tradesmen,  and  burdened  thirteen  small  horses, 
each  with  a sack  of  wheat  or  coal.  With  these  the 
party  and  its  leader  started  up  the  hill,  while  their 


companions  hid  themselves  in  the  ruins  of  an  abbey 
near  by.  They  soon  came  to  the  lodge  of  the  por- 
ter, who  was  just  then  breaking  his  fast,  for  it  was 
now  early  dawn. 

William  entered,  and  in  an  humble  and  dis- 
guised tone,  with  many  apologies  for  their  early 
visit,  presented  to  him  his  twelve  poor  companions 
who  were  shivering  with  the  cold.  He  explained 
how  they,  poor  tradesmen,  had  passed  many  dan- 
gers and  were  anxious  to  sell  their  coal  and  wheat, 
“ and,"  continued  Sir  William,  “ if  ye  be  in  want  of 
any  such  at  the  castle,  blithe  will  we  be  to  sell  ye 
all  we  have,  and  that  too  at  a low  price.” 

The  porter  answered  that  the  garrison  would 
indeed  be  very  glad  to  get  the  coal  and  wheat,  but 
that  they  were  now  all  asleep,  and  he  durst  not 
wake  them.  However,  he  himself,  he  said,  would 
take  the  provisions,  and  the  thirteen  merchants 
might  rest  inside  the  castle  walls  until  the  garrison 
awoke.  So  saying  he  took  down  from  the  wall  a 
great  bunch  of  keys,  and  led  the  way  up  the  hill  to 
the  gate.  As  they  approached  the  massive  gate 
Sir  William,  in  an  apparently  indifferent  manner, 
inquired  which  gate  or  door  this  or  that  key  opened, 
for  he  thought  such  knowledge  would  stand  him  in 
good  stead. 

Presently  the  great  gate  of  the  first  wall  was 
opened  and  that  of  the  second,  a gate  much  lighter 
in  structure,  when,  before  a word  could  be  uttered. 
Sir  William  threw  aside  his  rags,  drew  his  dagger, 
and  slew  the  porter.  After  giving  a blast  upon  his 
horn,  he  and  his  companions  set  to  work  piling  the 
sacks  of  coal  and  wheat  in  the  gateway,  so  that  the 
gates  could  not  be  closed. 

The  watchman,  however,  was  not  asleep  at  his 
post,  for  in  those  days  of  danger  he  must  be  always 
on  the  alert.  He  too  heard  the  blast,  and  seeing 
the  hundred  armed  men  coming  up  the  hill,  ran 
within  the  castle,  crying  : “ Awake,  my  masters,  and 
arm  yourselves;  a treason  has  been  committed.” 

All  the  castle  was  astir  in  a moment,  and  be- 
fore any  of  Sir  William’s  companions  could  arrive, 
he  and  his  little  party  were  busily  engaged  at  the 
gate  with  some  of  the  garrison.  They  held  the 
gate,  however,  until  their  companions  arrived,  and 
then  the  battle  began  in  earnest,  for  by  this  time 
the  remainder  of  the  garrison  had  come  out. 

The  fight  was  a fierce  one  — noblemen  and 
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knights  pitted  against  yeomen  and  archers,  young 
against  old,  and  every  one  heart  and  soul  in  the  bat- 
tle. Sir  William  was  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  encour- 
aging his  companions  by  word  and  deed,  and  many 
a foe  fell  with  a groan  of  anguish  before  this  invin- 
cible patriot.  The  Highlanders,  led  on  by  such  a 
warrior  as  Sir  William  Douglas,  could  not  fail  to 
conquer,  no  matter  who  the  foe,  and  conquer  they 
hd.  Few  of  the  Highlanders  were  slain,  while  the 
courtyard  and  gateway  were  soon  strewn  with  the 


Lodies  of  the  garrison,  and  the  few  remaining  were 
forced  to  give  up. 

Thus  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots  the 
strongest  castle  in  all  England  and  the  world 
was  once  again  told,  as  Sallust  puts  it  : “ Periculo 
atque  negotiis  compertum  cst,  in  bello  plurimum  in- 
genium  posse  ” —that  in  dangers  and  difficulties  it 
was  again  made  apparent  that  intellectual  prowess 
avails  most  in  war. 

Paul  Dolan,  ’99. 


Deipar/e  Adumbrata  Imago  Adgnoscenda 
In  Simulacro  Lirertatis 
Ad  Os  Portus  Neo-Eboracensis 
Lucem  Manu  Gestante. 

Tu  nova  Stella  maris,  custos  fidissima  nautis, 
Dum  late  stygii  rabies  vesana  tyranni 
Prcelia  committens  pelago  desaevit  anhelo, 
lmmiscetque  undas,  et  ventis  laxat  habenas  ; 
Dum  praeceps  fertur  portus,  fractusque  procellis 
Gurgite  jactatur  vasto,  inclamatque  supremum, 
Tu  funde  in  tumidos  radiorum  spicula  fluctus, 

Et  ponet  smvis  convulsum  motibus  aequor; 

Tu  varias,  formosa,  minas  caelique  marisque 
Tu  capiti  instantes  nostro  procul  excute  nimbos. 


Hail  new-born  star  of  the  sea,  thou  guardian  trusted  of  sailors. 

When  o’er  the  waters  the  tyrant  of  darkness  with  anger  unbounded 
Calls  from  their  home  in  the  North  his  minions  of  terror,  the  storm  winds, 
Bids  them  from  torpor  arise  and  shake  to  its  depths  the  blue  ocean; 

When  the  harbor  engulfed  invokes  in  despair  thy  assistance, 

Shed  but  a ray  of  thy  peace-giving  light  on  the  wild  surging  waters 
Lo  ! the  winds  arc  appeased,  the  waves  have  forgotten  their  anger  ; 

Bid  thou  the  dark  clouds  disperse,  stay  thou  the  storm  in  its  fury; 

Eo  ! in  the  heaven  of  rest,  we  shall  joy  ’neath  thy  smiling  forever. 

Leo  J.  O’Donovan,  98. 


FATHER  MULLAN’S  LAST  VOWS. 


HEY  that  give  all  to  the  Lord — 
’Tis  writ  in  the  book  of  His  word 
A hundred  fold  shall  receive. 

He  in  His  mansion  above 
Hath  numberless,  tenantless  thrones 
Waiting  only  for  those  who, 

Spurning  the  goods  of  earth, 

Give  Him  their  all  here  below. 

Lo  ! how  this  thought,  ever  mine, 

Once  as  I slept  through  the  night, 


Embodied  itself  in  a dream. 

Dreaming  I stood  that  night, 
Close  to  the  awesome  throne, 
Poised  on  the  clouds — the  seat, 
Held  by  Our  Saviour  and  Judge  ; 
Unto  the  tribune  dread, 

Men  came  ; out  of  the  light 
Passed  they  on  to  the  left, 
Wailing.  Yet  still  a host 
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Moved  on  in  joy  to  His  right. 

All  on  the  right  of  the  Judge 
Radiant  shone  with  joy  ; 

Some  whose  ensign  I knew, 

Happier  seemed  than  all 
Standing  close  to  the  King, 

And  their  banner  deviced  “I  vow." 

Lo,  one  came  to  the  throne, 

Confidence  bathing  his  brow 
As  a light  lovely,  and  there 
Humbly  he  knelt  to  his  Lord. 

One  word  fell  from  his  lips, 

Out  of  his  angel’s  lips, 

One  soft  magical  word, 

“ Voveo  and  lo  ! at  the  sound, 

Fatherly  spake  the  Judge  : 

“ Come,  thou  loved  of  my  soul, 

Loved  of  my  Father’s  house, 

Take  thou  the  Kingdom  prepared 
Here  since  the  ages  began. 

Thou  who  hast  given  to  me 
The  gifts  held  dearest  on  earth." 

Joining  the  joyous  band, 

This  one  newly  enrolled 
Stands  by  the  side  of  the  King, 

Under  the  banner  I know. 

Of  the  wonderful  strange  device. 

On  the  3d  of  February  the  students  who 
thronged  the  college  chapel  to  attend  the  services 
celebrating  the  Feast  of  the  Purification  of  Our 
Blessed  Lady  had  the  supreme  happiness  of  wit- 
nessing the  most  heroic  act  of  self-renunciation  that 
man  can  possibly  make. 

They  beheld  a priest  of  God  humbly  kneeling  on 
the  altar  steps,  and  clearly  and  reverently  pro- 
nouncing those  simple,  yet  wondrous  words  by 
which  he  gave  to  God  “ the  gifts  held  dearest  on 
earth.”  It  was  at  the  moment  of  the  communion, 
while  the  rich,  mellow  tones  of  the  organ  were  faintly 
dying  away,  and  the  priest  was  standing  before  him 
holding  on  high  the  sacred  Host,  and  repeating 
“ Ecce  Agnus  Die,”  that  the  bowed  head  of  him 
who  was  about  to  be  professed  was  raised,  and  the 
ever-to-be-remember.  d “Voveo”  was  pronounced 
in  such  heavenly  tones  that 

"Might  mortal  thought  presume, 

To  guess  an  angel’s  lay, 

Such  are  the  notes  that  echo  through 
The  courts  of  heaven  to-day.” 

Then  he  received  communion,  and  the  grandest 
and  the  greatest  act  of  Fr.W.  G.  Read  Mullan,  S.J., 
our  loved  vice-president,  was  over. 

Well  might  the  wondrous  stillness  remain  so  long 
in  the  chapel,  for  none  could  help  but  know  that 
during  that  moment,  weighty  with  the  destiny  of 
future  years,  God  Himself  was  closely  locked  in  the 
heart  of  the  bowed  figure,  preparing  him  for  new 
and  great  deeds,  noble  victories,  trying  cares,  and 
easily  borne  sorrows,  among  a generation  sunk  in 
coldness  and  the  apathy  of  inglorious  self-love. 

In  fancy  we  reverted  to  the  earlier  and  more  try- 
ing days,  when  the  first  fathers  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  few  in  number  but  firm  in  the  faith,  made  a 
like  profession,  and  with  the  exact  words  which, 
even  yet,  we  seem  to  hear  whispering  themselves  to 
us.  But  even  further  back  than  this  let  us  go — back 


to  that  balmy  morning  in  May,  when  Ignatius  and 
his  companions  knelt  about  the  altar  steps  of  the 
little  chapel  on  Montmartre,  and  while  the  sacred 
Host  was  elevated  before  them,  solemnly  vowed 
their  allegiance  to  God,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  great  Jesuit  Society  of  to-day. 

As  we  look  back  to  that  solemn  time,  we  seem  to 
witness  their  act  in  the  scene  so  full  of  heroic  gran- 
deur now  before  us.  We  seem  to  share  their  hopes 
and  great  designs,  and  we  are  able  to  trace  through 
the  deep  shadows  of  the  past  a bright  ray  of  heaven- 
ly sunshine  that  now  seems  to  fill  the  present  with 
joyous  exultation. 

The  services  that  accompanied  the  taking  of  Fr. 
Mullan’s  last  vows  were,  as  usual,  most  simple.  The 
Rev.  Fr.  Rector  celebrated  the  mass,  and  Mr.  J. 
Coyle,  S.J.,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Neary,  S.J.,  acted  as  aco- 
lytes. Fr.  Mullan  himself  knelt  throughout  the 
mass  in  the  sanctuary,  only  leaving  his  prie- dieu  to 
approach  the  altar  and  quietly  go  through  the  sub- 
lime scene  we  have  described.  Mr.  R.  O.  Hughes, 
a former  student,  and  at  present  a seminarian  at 
Troy,  at  no  little  inconvenience  to  himself  was  pres- 
ent, and  rendered  Gounod's  ever-acceptable  “Ave 
Maria,”  with  pathos  admirably  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion. Mr.  Eugene  McDonnell,  S.J.,sang  the  “Sus- 
cipe  ” There  is  need  neither  of  words  nor  of  acts 
of  remembrance  to  express  to  the  newly-professed 
the  love  and  respect  felt  for  him  by  all  the  students. 
Indeed  we  can  say  of  our  affection  what  Shake- 
speare says  of  joy  : “Silence  is  the  perfectest  herald 
of  joy  ; I were  but  little  happy,  if  I could  say  how 
much.” 

Francis  O’Neil,  ’96. 


LITERARY  ACADEMY  IN  HONOR 
OF  OUR  LADY. 


IT  is  a time-honored  custom  here  at  Fordham  to 
gather  twice  a year  in  the  College  Flail  and 
sound  the  praises  of  Our  Lady.  The  custom 
is  a hallowed  one,  coming  down  to  us  from  the 
earliest  days  of  the  college,  it  is  intertwined  with 
our  best  and  sweetest  memories  and  traditions.  As 
such  the  Literary  Academy  is  looked  forward  to 
with  pleasure,  and  celebrated  with  all  possible  eclat. 
The  Literary  Academy,  held  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Purification,  was  most  successful.  Careful  and 
ample  preparation  had  been  made  under  the  able 
direction  of  Mr.  W.  Brosnan,  S.J.,  Director  of  the 
Parthenian  Sodality,  so  that  when  the  evening  was 
over  all  joined  in  declaring  that  the  occasion  had 
never  been  more  fittingly  celebrated. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  those  who 
took  part  in  the  academy,  for  the  program  must 
have  involved  considerable  labor.  The  stage  was 
very  tastefully  decorated  with  flowers.  A statue  of 
Our  Lady,  raised  on  high  in  the  midst  of  a gorgeous 
bower  of  ferns  and  flowers,  presented  a scene  alto- 
gether charming.  The  praise  for  this  is  due  to  IJ. 
Paulding  Brant,  ’97. 

The  gentlemen  taking  part  were  seated  upon  the 
stage.  Mr.  Thos.  Calkins,  96,  read  a paper  by  way  of 
introduction,  wherein  he  outlined  the  scope  and  aim 
of  the  program.  He  spoke  in  a general  way  of  the 
virtues  of  Our  Lady,  and  dwelt  upon  the  efficacy  of 
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devotion  to  her.  He  introduced  into  his  paper  some 
very  happy  quotations  from  Scripture,  to  show  that 
in  the  earliest  days  there  were  traditions  and  proph- 
ecies of  the  high  destiny  that  was  to  be  the  portion 
of  the  lowly  Virgin.  Francis  O’Neill,  ’96,  read  a 
thoughtful  and  well-written  essay,  entitled  “ Eve 
the  Mother  of  the  Living.’’  He  pictured  the  Blessed 
Mother  as  prefigured  in  our  progenitress  ; for  as 
Eve  was  the  mother  of  the  human  race  according 
to  the  flesh,  so  Mary  has  been  chosen  by  God  to  be 
our  spiritual  mother.  As  her  children  we  are  the 
objects  of  her  constant  care  and  protection.  John 
Atkinson,  Jr.,  ’97,  read  a paper,  wherein  he  admira- 
bly portrayed  Our  Lady  as  typified  in  Sara,  the 
mother  of  Isaac.  Isaac  was  likewise  a figure  of 
Jesus,  in  that  he  bore  the  altar,  whereon  he  was  to 
be  sacrificed  by  Abraham  to  God.  Henry  Shields, 
'99,  had  for  a theme  “Judith  the  Valiant.”  That 
superb  heroine,  the  savior  of  her  people  in  time  of 
peril,  was  another  type  of  her  who  gave  a Saviour  to 
all  nations.  John  T.  Delaney,  ’97,  read  an  essay  of 
a rather  practical  nature,  in  that  he  touched  upon  a 
movement  having  for  its  object  the  honor  of  Our 
Lady.  No  more  graceful  and  dainty  tribute  to  the 
Blessed  Mother  can  be  imagined  than  I’.  Paulding 
Brant’s  “A  Letter  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.”  The 
simple  faith  of  Little  Pierre  won  all  hearts,  and  the 
sincere,  manly  ring  in  the  speaker’s  voice  attested 
the  faith  of  Mr.  Brant  himself.  Charles  Downes,  ’98, 
read  a beautiful  little  poem  on  “ Paul,  the  Child  of 
Mary”  ; and  Jere  Dunlevy,  ’98,  likewise  rendered 
his  meed  of  praise  very  felicitously  in  a poem.  The 
poems  of  these  two  gentlemen  were  admirable,  both 
in  rhythm  and  sentiment.  Mr.  Downes’s  poem  will 
be  found  on  another  page,  and  I may  add  that  lack 
of  space  alone  prevents  quotation  of  Mr.  Dunlevy’s. 
Paul  Dolan,  ’99,  read  very  satisfactorily  “Our  Lady 
Veiled,”  a poem  of  great  merit.  This  very  pleasant 
evening  ended  with  the  singing  of  the  Magnificat  in 
grand  chorus.  Following  is  the  program: 

PART  I. 

Qualem  Cecinere  Vates. 

Overture Selected 

College  Orchestra. 

Introduction Thomas  Calkins,  '96 

Essay — " Eve  the  Mother  of  the  Living,” 

Francis  O’Neill,  ’96 

Cornet  Solo — “ Les  Rameaux"  Faure 

James  Schwartz. 

Carmen  Elegiacum — "Nostra  Salus” John  Byrne,  ’98 

Essay — “Sara  the  Princess” John  Atkinson, Jr.,  ’97 

Chorus — "Virgo  Fidelis” Arranged  by  F.  Halm 

College  Choir. 

Essay— "Judith  the  Valiant” Henry  Shields,  '99 

PART  II. 

Talem  Experti  Sunt  Redempti. 

" Our  Lady  of  Victories  ” Herman 

College  Orchestra. 

Poem — "The  Annunciation” Jeremiah  Dunlevy,  ’98 

Essay — "The  Marian  Congress” John  Delanev,  ’97 

Poem — "St.  Paul,  the  Child  of  Mary,” 

Charles  Downes,  '98 

Chorus — “ Coronation  Hymn  ” Herman 

College  Choir. 

Reading — Our  Lady  Veiled  ” Paul  Dolan,  ’99 

"A  Letter  to  the  Blessed  Virgin”  (From  the  French), 

P.  Paulding  Brant,  '97 

Magnificat Grand  Chorus 

. Orchestral  Accompaniment. 

J.  F.  McLaughlin,  '96. 


GEN.  MARTIN  McMAHON  ’55,  LL.D.  ’67. 


IN  the  New  York  Red  Book  for  1895,  we  came 
across  an  account  of  Gen.  McMahon  which,  we 
are  sure,  will  be  interesting  to  all  friends  of 
Fordham.  The  reprinting  of  it  will,  moreover, 
— though  indirectly,  for  this  our  soldier  is  not  dead 
— be  following  out  the  suggestion  made  by  our  dis- 
tinguished alumnus,  Mr.  M.  J.  A.  McCaffery,  '6 1 , 
in  our  November  issue. 

“ Gen.  Martin  T.  McMahon,  who  represents  the 
Seventh  Senatorial  district,  has  an  illustrious  career. 
He  was  born  of  Irish  parents,  in  Canada,  in  1838, 
and  came  to  the  United  States  as  a boy.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  which 
bestowed  the  degree  of  LL.D.  upon  him  in  1867. 
Going  while  yet  a young  man  to  California,  he  at- 
tained a prominent  position  among  the  citizens  of 
the  new  State.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  for  the 
Union  he  entered  the  service  and  was  prominently 
associated  with  the  history  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac in  all  its  campaigns  from  Bull  Run  to  Appo- 
mattox. 

“ The  family  of  which  he  was  a member  sent 
three  sons  to  the  war.  Two  of  them  died  in  the 
service  ; the  oldest,  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Sixty-fourth  New  York,  in  the  Corcoran  Legion, 
yielded  to  disease  consequent  upon  wounds  and  ex- 
posure ; the  youngest  brother,  James,  fell  at  Cold 
Harbor,  literally  cut  in  two  by  musket  balls,  while 
crossing  a Confederate  parapet  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment,  in  the  command  originally  led  by  his 
brother.  Martin  T.  McMahon  was  Captain  and 
Assistant  Adjutant-General  on  the  staff  of  General 
McClellan,  and  the  most  fraternal  relations  con- 
tinued between  the  organizer  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  and  his  favorite  staff  officer  until  McClel- 
lan’s death.  The  Sixth  Corps  being  organized  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  General  Sedgwick, 
McMahon  was  assigned  to  duty  with  it  as  Adjutant- 
General  and  Chief  of  Staff ; and  Sedgwick,  shot  in 
battle,  died  in  his  arms.  General  McMahon  like- 
wise served  as  the  principal  staff  officer  of  General 
William  B.  Franklin.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
was  made  Brevet  Major-General  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

“ General  McMahon  is  a widower,  practising  law 
in  New  York.  He  has  always  been  a Democrat, 
and  was  Receiver  of  Taxes  in  New  York  for  many 
years,  and  United  States  Marshal  under  President 
Cleveland’s  administration.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Assembly  in  1890  by  1336  plurality  over  Lucas  L. 
Van  Allen  (Republican)  and  minor  nominees, 
being  the  first  Democrat  ever  elected  in  the  district 
to  the  Assembly.  He  served  on  important  com- 
mittees in  the  Legislature  of  1891,  and  was  nomi- 
nated for  Senator  in  1891.  After  an  exciting  contest 
he  defeated  Lispenard  Stewart,  who  represented  the 
district  for  the  last  term, by  1367  plurality,  William 
T.  Jerome  (County  Democrat)  and  Joseph  A.  Bo- 
gardus  (Prohibitionist). 

“ General  McMahon  is  a member  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  of  the  Committee  on  Rail- 
roads, and  of  the  Committee  on  Grievances.  He 
thus  has  taken  a prominent  position  in  the  Senate. 
In  the  session  of  1894,  he  presented  a bill  making 
an  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  the  erection  of  a mon- 
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ument  to  Baron  Steuben,  in  Bath,  Steuben  county, 
a bill  for  the  erection  of  monuments  on  the  battle- 
field of  Chattanooga  ; and  a bill  excepting  Four- 
teenth street,  New  York,  from  invasion  by  elevated 
railroads.  Lastly  Senator  McMahon,  at  the  request 
of  the  Chamber  of  Congress,  introduced  a bill  abol- 
ishing the  then  existing  Board  of  Rapid  Transit 
Commissioners  and  establishing  another  Rapid 
Transit  Commission.” 


GEN.  JAS  R.  O’BEIRNE,  ’54. 


Gen.  Jas.  R.  O'Beirne,  of  the  class  of  54,  has 
been  appointed  by  Mayor  Strong  Commissioner  of 
Charities  for  a term  of  six  years,  beginning  Janu- 
ary 1st.  We  congratulate  Gen.  O’Beirne,  and  hope 
that  this  is  but  an  earnest  of  greater  dignities  to  be 
conferred  on  him  in  the  near  future,  in  recognition 
of  the  many  and  manifold  services  he  has  done  for 
New  York.  We  clip  the  following  from  the  New 
York  Freeman’s  Journal  of  December  28th. 

“ Gen  James  R.  O'Beirne  is  fifty-two  years  of  age. 
Me  was  born  in  Ireland  and  left  there  when  nine 
months  old.  He  waseducated  at  St.  Francis  Xavier’s 
College  and  at  St.  John’s  College,  New  York,  and 
took  the  degree  of  A.  M.  and  LL.D.  at  the  latter 
institution.  He  has  always  been,  as  he  expresses 
it,  a radical  Republican. 

“O’Beirne  enlisted  as  a private  in  the  Seventh 
Regiment,  then  entered  the  Thirty-seventh  Regi- 
ment of  Volunteers,  known  as  the  Irish  Rifles,  as 
sergeant  ; was  made  first  lieutenant  and  later  cap- 
tain ; was  wounded  three  times,  being  once  shot 
through  the  lungs  at  the  battle  of  Chancellorville. 
He  was  rapidly  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major, 
lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel,  and  was  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  in  1865  as  brigadier-general. 

“ After  the  war  he  was  appointed  Register  of 
Wills  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ; then  became 
Deputy  United  States  Marshal,  and  was  for  a time 
acting  marshal  of  the  District.  Just  previous  to  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  the  latter  rec- 
ommended him  for  military  governor  of  the  District, 
but  the  appointment  was  not  made  owing  to  the 
calamity  which  befell  the  President. 

“He  was  appointed  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Emmigration  at  this  port  under  President  Harrison, 
and  was  acting  commissioner  while  Commissioner 
Weber  was  in  Europe. 

“ Gen.  O’Beirne  was  also  in  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness. He  was  Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Times,  and  Indian  war  correspondent  for  the 
Herald.” 


WITH  OUR  FRIENDS. 


WE  have  just  received  a bound  volume  of  the 
essays  which  carried  off  the  highest 
honors  at  the  last  examinations  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  They  were 
written  by  our  old  boys,  Dr.  Jas.  Walsh,  '84,  and  his 
brother,  Dr.  Joseph  Walsh,  ’90.  We  congratulate 
our  doctors,  and  hope  that  they  will  go  on  adding 
glory  to  the  old  renown  of  alma  mater. 

— The  evening  of  January  14th  we  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  Dr.  James  N.  Butler,  ’84. 

— About  a month  ago  we  got  a letter  from  a lady 


in  the  city  asking  for  some  copies  of  the  June 
Monthly,  1895,  as  there  was  a reference  in  it  to  her 
brother.  We  were  unable  to  find  out  who  her 
brother  was,  so,  with  the  copies,  we  sent  a letter 
asking  for  information.  In  answer  comes  the  fol- 
lowing: 

“ I received  your  letter  and  papers,  and  thank  you  very 
much  for  them.  Many  a happy  day  I spent,  when  a very 
little  girl,  visiting  my  two  brothers  at  Fordham  College. 
Bub  is  now  in  Buffalo,  and  I have  sent  your  letter  to  him, 
and  I am  sure  he  will  be  only  too  glad  to  write  to  you.” 

A day  or  two  after  we  received  a letter  from 
Melchor  B.  Mason.  From  it  we  learn  that  the  ref- 
erence was  to  Thomson  Mason,  who  was  gradu- 
ated in  June,  ’69.  Melchor,  then  in  classics,  left 
school  with  his  brother.  Thomson  died  several 
years  ago.  Melchor  is  assistant  agent  of  the  D.,  L. 
& W.  R.  R.,  Black  Rock.  We  also  learned  from 
his  letter  that  he  has  pleasant  recollections  of  St. 
John’s  and  the  Rose  Hill  B.  B.  C.  In  our  answer 
we  asked  him  to  put  his  recollections  on  paper,  so 
that  his  reminiscences  might  delight  and  unearth 
other  old  boys,  as  Mr.  Cristadoro’s  in  the  June 
issue,  1895,  had  delighted  and  unearthed  him. 

— Shortly  after  the  holidays  Mr.  Alfred  V.  Amy, 
’88,  was  married  to  Miss  Estelle  Rogers  by  Rev. 
Neil  McKinnon,  S.J.,  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Name. 

— Mr.  Arthur  T.  Nicholson,  who  left  from 
classics  ’91,  son  of  Donald  Nicholson,  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  “ Tribune,”  was  married  on 
January  15th  to  Miss  Agnes  T.  Dunne. 

— Mr.  Joseph  Farrell,  of  the  class  of '96,  was  with 
us  January  22d.  He  is  at  present  engaged  in  edi- 
torial work  on  the  staff  of  the  “ Times-Union,”  Al- 
bany. 

— Mr.  R.  O.  Hughes,  of  the  class  of  98,  spent  the 
greater  part  of  February  2d  and  3d  with  us.  Mr. 
Hughes  is  a loyal  Fordhamite,  and  it  does  us  good 
to  see  him  around.  He  was  present  at  the  mass  on 
the  feast  of  the  Purification,  when  Fr.  W.  G.  Read 
Mullan,  S.J.,  took  his  last  vows,  and  sang  a very 
beautiful  “ Ave  Maria.”  We  hope  to  see  him  again 
before  he  goes  back  to  the  Seminary,  to  remind  him 
of  a promise  he  made  us,  the  keeping  of  which  will 
interest  our  readers. 

— On  the  9th  of  January  we  got  a letter  from  John 
B.  Rosado,  of  the  class  of'97,  with  his  subscription 
and  best  wishes  to  the  Fordhams  for  a successful 
baseball  season.  We  are  glad  to  hear  from  John, 
and  hope  that  letters  from  Belize,  British  Honduras, 
will  get  here  often. 

— A score  or  so  of  the  resident  alumni  of 
various  Catholic  colleges  met  a few  weeks  ago  in 
Boston,  and  there  formed  a permanent  organiza- 
tion. The  majority  of  offices  went  to  Boston  Col- 
lege men,  but  the  Fordham  representative.  Mr. 
John  J.  Dockry,  ’95,  managed  to  secure  a place  on 
the  Executive  Committee. 

— Mr.  Charles  T.  Long,  who  was  with  us  in  ’79-’8o, 
dropped  in  to  see  us  the  other  day.  He  was  de- 
lighted with  the  many  improvements  made  in  the 
college  since  his  day.  Mr  Long  is  Canadian  cor- 
respondent for  the  London  Standard.  He  lives 
in  Toronto. 

— Dr.  Robert  Carmody,  '92,  and  Mr.  Peter  Com- 
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erford,  ’92,  came  to  see  us  in  the  early  part  of  the 
month.  Dr.  “ Hob”  is  making  a mark  in  medicine, 
and,  if  success  attends  him  as  faithfully  during  the 
next  few  years  he  will  be  known  to  posterity  as 
zEsculapius  II.  Mr.  Comerford  is  studying  for 
the  priesthood  at  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore. 

— Mr.  Louis  E.  Grossman,  who  left  from  English 
belles-lettres  in  ’92,  paid  us  a visit  near  the  end  of 
January.  Louis  is  travelling  agent  for  the  Na- 
tional Fertilizer  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  His 
father  is  the  professor  of  agriculture  at  Amherst. 

— Among  our  other  visitors  we  must  mention 
Mr.  Maurice  Doran,  ’95  ; Mr.  P.  Walsh,  of  the 
class  of  ’96,  who  is  studying  in  St.  Mary’s  Semi- 
nary, Baltimore  ; Mr.  John  Claffy,  of  the  class  of 
’97;  and  Mr.  Arthur  McGrath,  of  the  class  of ’99. 

— Rev.  Michael  J.  Hoban,  of  Ashley,  Pa.,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Pope  assistant  to  Bishop 
O’Hara,  of  Scranton.  Father  Hoban  was  with  us 
in  1874,  and  left  to  enter  the  Seminary  of  St.  Charles 
Borromeo,  Overbrook,  Pa. 


— Mr.  W.  J.  Donnelly,  who  was  with  us  from  ’89 
to  ’91,  died  at  his  home  in  Pittston  the  early  part  of 
the  month.  Mr.  Donnelly  had  been  afflicted  with 
Bright’s  disease  for  a long  period,  and  had  travelled 
extensively  during  the  past  three  years  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health.  About  two  weeks  ago  he 
suffered  from  a carbuncle  on  his  neck,  which  be- 
came so  large  that  it  poisoned  his  entire  system, 
and  was,  in  a measure,  responsible  for  his  death. 
Mr.  Donnelly  was  one  of  our  best  known  and  popu- 
lar young  men,  and  although  his  death  was  hourly 
expected  the  termination  of  so  promising  a career 
is  a matter  of  deep  regret  to  all.  Mr.  Donnelly  was 
22  years  of  age,  and  was  the  senior  member  of  the 
furniture  firm  of  Donnelly,  Lydon  & Murray.  The 
MONTHLY  offers  its  sincerest  sympathy  to  the  be- 
reaved family,  especially  to  his  brothers  George  B. 
Donnelly,  ’88;  Frank  P.  Donnelly,  S.J.,  '90;  and 
Mr.  Michael  Donnelly,  who,  although  he  did  not 
graduate,  spent  many  years  with  us. 


FORDHAMENSIA. 


SENIORS’  HALL. 

I^HK  Study  Hall,  though  well  patronized  during 
the  whole  term,  never  enjoyed  such  un- 
bounded popularity  as  during  the  month  of 
repetition.  Vet,  despite  such  studious  mani- 
festations, the  examination  has  left  a small  but  an- 
noying cloud  behind,  and  now  on  Sunday  and 
Thursday  afternoons,  as  the  college  bell  chimes  the 
witching  hour,  there  are  a few  who  “jugward  plod 
their  weary  way.” 

— On  the  night  of  February  3d  First  Division  held 
its  annual  dance.  The  floor  of  the  gymnasium  was 
well  waxed,  and  all  thoroughly  enjoyed  themselves. 
At  the  middle  of  the  programme  the  accustomed 
refreshments  were  served  to  all.  The  greatest  praise 
and  thanks  are  due  to  Professor  Halm  for  supply- 
ing the  music,  and  to  Messrs.  J.  McDonnell  and 
Miller  Preston  for  their  assistance  with  the  violins. 

— The  “ Fordham  Two  Step”  is  now  the  talk  of 
the  Division,  and  when  it  is  published  it  will  oc- 
cupy the  place  of  honor  in  every  student's  heart. 
Professor  Halm  is  to  be  thanked  for  giving  it  its 
name,  and,  in  fact,  for  the  enthusiasm  he  has  dis- 
played at  all  times,  and  the  great  results  he  has 
achieved. 

— Who  is  the  poet  of  First  Grammar  ? 

— The  class  of  Special  Latin  has  sent  delegates  to 
several  classes.  Two  made  First  Grammar,  and  we 
congratulate  them  on  their  success,  and  all  the 
others  in  1 ke  manner. 

— We  were  very  glad  and  proud  to  hear  of  the 
success  of  the  Philosophers  in  their  examinations. 
Rev.  Fr.  Rector  highly  complimented  them  on  their 
good  work. 

— We  cannot  boast  of  discovering  the  Rontgen 
process,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  lately,  but 
we  can  boast  of  the  good  results  of  our  budding 


photographers,  who  have  taken  so  many  fine  pic- 
tures. 

— It  is  rumored  that  the  class  of  ’95  is  to  have  a 
banquet  in  the  near  future.  Now  that  they  have 
taken  the  initiative,  we  would  like  to  see  the  other 
classes  in  their  turn  adopt  this  course,  which  serves 
to  keep  alive  college  friendship,  and  fosters  re- 
membrance of  alma  mater. 

— Several  members  of  the  Dramatic  Association, 
with  the  Moderator,  Mr.  Brown,  S.J.,  attended  a 
reading  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Woollett,  and  expressed  themselves  as  much  pleased 
with  the  performance. 

— At  a meeting  of  the  candidates  for  baseball 
honors,  Charles  W.  Sinnot  was  elected  temporary 
Captain. 

— The  picture  of  the  Mandolin,  Glee  and  Banjo 
clubs,  which  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
MONTHLY,  was  a very  fine  one.  Several  have  been 
seen  walking  up  the  lawn  with  their  instruments  to 
join  the  Banjo  and  Mandolin  clubs.  It  is  rumored 
that  another  concert  will  be  given  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  it  will,  no  doubt,  surpass  the  preced- 
ing one. 

— By  request  the  Dramatic  Association  has  re- 
solved to  reproduce  “The  Bells”  on  the  night  of 
February  18th.  The  old  cast  will  be  preserved 
nearly  intact,  and  the  play  will  be  accompanied  by 
Moliere’s  “A  Doctor  in  Spite  of  Himself.” 

— First  Division  has  organized  a movement  to 
adopt  a fixed  college  pin,  which  will  be  the  stand- 
ard and  the  only  authorized  pin.  This  move  is  a 
very  good  one,  and  will  do  away  with  the  motley 
array  of  pins  worn  heretofore. 

During  January  and  February  the  drills  take 
place  only  on  two  days  of  the  week  : Wednesday 
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and  Saturday  for  First  and  Second  divisions  ; Mon- 
day and  Saturday  for  Third.  During  the  month  of 
January,  also,  the  regular  Tactics  Class  was  dis- 
continued. 

James  T.  Delaney,  ’97. 


juniors’  hall. 

NOW  that  examinations  are  over  and  second 
term  has  begun,  all  feel  light  of  heart,  espe- 
cially as  Easter  vacation  is  fast  approach- 
ing. 

— Skating  has  been  very  poor  of  late.  Indeed  we 
have  had  little  of  it  ; but  who  cares  for  that  while 
we  have  the  net  up,  and  the  Invincibles  hard  at 
work  practicing  ? However,  if  one  aspires  not  to 
the  national  game,  let  him  turn  his  heel  on  the  net 
and  the  punching-bag,  the  latest  acquisition  to  our 
gymnasium  is  right  before  him. 

— Who  is  there  so  base  of  heart  that  he  could  re- 
sist a good  old  Irish  jig  when  Mr.  Dennis  Haggerty 
steps  up  to  the  piano  ? Denny  is  a great  favorite 
with  us,  and  all  appreciate  the  young  pianist’s  fine 
touch. 

— Quite  agreeably  surprised  were  we  when  we 
heard  that  “ The  Bells”  was  to  be  repeated.  Second 
always  expressed  itself  highly  pleased  with  the 
Thanksgiving  performance. 

— We  welcome  back  to  our  numbers  Miguel  Zuri- 
calday,  whose  witty  and  instructive  letters  from 
Paris  were  seen  several  times  in  the  Monthly  last 
term.  Zuri  rather  prefers  the  Fordhamite’s  life  to 
that  of  a French  scholar,  and  thus  expresses  him- 
self: “ School  life  in  France  may  be  good  enough 
for  the  Frenchman,  but  Fordham  is  the  place  for  all 
true-born  American  students.” 

— We  were  highly  pleased  with  the  reading  and 
music  on  Sodality  Day.  Paulding  Brant’s  piece,  “A 
Letter  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,”  could  not  fail  to  touch 
the  heart  of  every  Second  Division  boy. 

— V. Gordon  Macintosh,  '99,  got  back  from  Penn- 
sylvania just  too  late  for  examination.  We  con- 
gratulate V.  G.  on  his  “ luck.”  He  and  Miguel  are 
inseparable,  and  seem  to  be  the  happiest  pair  on  the 
Division. 

— The  written  examination,  held  immediately 
after  our  return  from  the  Christmas  vacation,  did 
count  half,  notwithstanding  the  hopes  of  some  to 
the  contrary,  and,  as  a consequence,  these  some 
were  not  among  the  happy  ones  at  the  reading  of 
the  examination  marks. 

Paul  Dolan,  ’99. 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 

BASEBALL  is  the  chief  topic  of  conversation 
on  the  Division.  The  Tyros  expect  to  put 
- a strong  team  in  the  field  this  year  ; still  it 
will  hardly  surpass  the  one  of  last  year. 

— The  officers  of  Sodality  for  the  Second  Term 
have  just  been  elected  : Prefect,  David  Donovan  ; 
1st  Assistant,  Thomas  Kelly  ; 2d  Assistant,  Joseph 
Martin  ; 1 st  Sacristan,  Peter  Murray  ; 2d  Sacristan, 
G.  Gibson-Hunt  ; Secretary,  William  Croft. 


— The  time-honored  institution  of  “ Jug  ” has  been 
resumed  as  the  result  of  the  examinations.  On 
Thursday  and  Sunday  afternoons  a select  few  of 
our  number  repair  to  Third  Division  Study  Hall 
which  of  late  has  been  accorded  the  new  dignity  of 
jug-room. 

— We  are  looking  forward  with  pleasure  to  the 
play,  as  we  are  anxious  to  hear  again  the  tinkling 
of  those  silver  bells.  We  wonder  what  the  Doctor 
looks  like. 

— Mr.  Coyle,  S.J.,  has  promised  to  give  us  an  en- 
tertainment one  of  these  nights,  and  we  will  surely 
derive  much  pleasure  from  it. 

— We  hope  that  the  work  on  our  ball-field  will  be 
continued  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit.  When 
finished  our  field  will  be  what  we  have  long  wished 
for. 

— Most  of  us  were  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  a 
sleigh-ride  during  the  month.  There  were  a few 
mishaps  on  the  way,  but  these  only  added  to  our 
pleasure. 

— The  division  officers  for  Second  Term  are  as  fol- 
lows : Billiard-room,  Joseph  Martin  and  James 
Mathews;  Reading-room,  Peter  Murray  and  Clar- 
ence Van  Houten  ; Bun-carrier,  David  Donovan  ; 
Stationery,  John  Murray  ; Bowling  Alley,  Denis 
McLoughlin  and  George  Hunt  ; Superintendent, 
Thomas  Kelly  ; Letter-carrier,  Charles  Fuchs. 

Edward  F.  Joyce. 


DAY  SCHOLARS’  NOTES. 

^T^HE  examinations  are  over,  the  dreadful  ordeal 
is  past,  and  all  feel  relieved  if  not  happy. 
But  unfortunately  some  will  still  be  obliged 
to  remember  the  examinations  for  a while, 
much  to  their  sorrow,  and  remain  with  the  Authors 
on  days  when  they  would  prefer  other  company. 

— During  this  year  we  found  the  drill  a little 
pleasanter  than  last,  which  was  due  principally  to 
the  convenient  hours,  but  it  is  particularly  so  since 
it  has  been  dispensed  with  on  Mondays.  We  pre- 
sume it  is  too  good  to  last. 

— Our  Bedford-Park  friends  find  it  more  con- 
venient to  come  to  the  college  since  the  trolley 
company  extended  their  lines  ; hereafter  they  will 
have  no  fears  of  being  late. 

— Rev.  Fr.  Hughes,  S.J.,  has  kindly  invited  some 
of  the  Day  Scholars  to  his  mathematical  lectures  in 
the  library  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoons. 
Those  who  attend  pronounce  them  highly  interest- 
ing, and  are  looked  upon  with  envy  by  their  less 
fortunate  fellow-students. 

— We  offer  our  warmest  congratulations  to  Rev. 
Fr.  Mullan,  S.J.,  who  took  his  final  solemn  vows  in 
the  College  Chapel  on  the  Feast  of  the  Purification, 
and  sincerely  hope  that  Our  Divine  Lord  will  con- 
tinue to  bless  him  for  many  years  with  the  grace 
and  strength  necessary  to  fulfil  his  promise. 

J.  V.  Harwood,  ’99. 
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SOCIETIES. 

^HE  Dramatic  Society  held  its  first  regular 
meeting  for  the  second  term  on  Wednesday 
evening,  February  6th,  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  its  officers.  The  result  of  the  elec- 
tions was  as  follows  : President,  James  J.  Donovan  ; 
Vice-President,  Robert  E.  McDonnell  ; Treasurer, 
G.  V.  Granger  ; Secretary,  Jos.  A.  Kelley  ; Prop- 
erty Man,  P.  Paulding  Brandt.  The  office  of  stage 
manager  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Rev.  Mod- 
erator, Mr.  Brown,  S.  J.,  as  it  is  customary  for  the 
moderator  of  the  Society  to  make  the  appointment  to 
that  office.  Mr.  Joseph  Shea  was  admitted  into  the 
society. 

— Mr.  Francis  O’Neil,  who  has  often  appeared  on 
the  Fordham  stage,  lately  tendered  his  resignation 
to  the  Dramatic  Society  ; and  although  the  society 
regretted  the  loss  of  such  a prominent  member,  yet, 
at  Mr.  O’Neil's  request,  the  society  duly  accepted 
his  resignation. 

— The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  St.  John's  De- 
bating Society,  for  the  term  commencing  February 
1st,  took  place  in  the  students'  library  on  Sunday 
evening,  February  9th.  The  Rev.  President,  Fr. 
Quirk,  urged  the  members  to  consider  well  the  ob- 
ject of  the  society,  and  spoke  upon  the  duties  that 
devolved  upon  each  and  every  member  of  helping 
to  promote  and  further  its  interests.  The  regular 
semi-annual  election  for  the  officers  of  the  society, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  vice-president,  which 
office  is  held  throughout  the  whole  year,  then  took 
p'ace,  resulting  as  follows  : Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, J.  J.  Dyer  ; Recording  Secretary,  R.  PE  Mc- 
Donnell ; Treasurer,  J.  J.  Gaynor  ; 1st  Censor,  S. 
J.  Cassidy  ; 2d  Censor,  M.  E.  Clark.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  elections,  which  were  carried  on  by 
means  of  secret  ballot,  the  subject  for  debate  was 
announced  as  follows  : “ Is  the  Drama  of  to-day 
Elevated  ?”  It  is  to  be  an  open  debate. 

— On  Thursday  afternoon,  February  6th,  the 
members  of  the  Eirst  Division  w'ere  assembled  in 
the  gymnasium  for  the  purpose  of  electing  officers 
for  the  Athletic  Association,  Billiard  and  Reading 
Rooms.  The  following  is  the  result  : 

Athletic  Association — President,  J.  F.  Quin- 
lan ; Vice-Presidents,  Charles  PE  Downs  and  G.  V. 
Grainger— both  received  the  same  number  of  votes. 
This  tie  will  be  decided  by  a special  election  here- 
after. Treasurer,  Charles  Wade;  Secretary,  Ed. 
Ronjadka. 

READING-ROOM — President,  Henry  Shields  ; 
Vice-President,  J.  Tufton  Mason  ; Treasurer,  Walter 
Greevy  ; Secretary,  Martin  Walsh. 

BlLLIARD-ROOM — President,  W.  M.  Joyce  ; Vice- 
President,  S.  J.  McPartland  ; Treasurer,  J.  McVoy 
and  A.  Crosas  received  same  number  of  votes  ; Sec- 
retary, Charles  J.  Reiley. 

— At  present  there  are  twenty  candidates  in  train- 
ing for  the  team,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  P'ordham  will  be  well  represented  on  the 
diamond  for  the  coming  year  ; also,  that  she  will  be 
well  able  to  cope  with  her  opponents  of  previous 
years.  The  candidates  in  active  training  are  as  fol- 
lows : Delehanty,  Downs,  Barry,  Reiley,  P.,  Wade, 
Romadka,  McLaughlin,  J.,  Smith,  Grainger,  Dillon, 
Dunne,  J.,  Reiley,  J.,  Sinnott,  Richards,  Differari, 
O'Connor,  Laughlin,  Dunlevy,  and  Crosas. 

Charles  W.  Sinnott,  ’96. 


IN  THE  LIBRARY. 


WE  have  received  during  the  month  the  latest 
edition  of  Count  de  Montalembert’s  work, 
the  “ Monks  of  the  West,”  in  six  volumes, 
with  an  introduction  by  Rev.  F.  A.  Gas- 
quet,  D.D.,  O.S.B.,  author  of  “ Henry  VIII.  and 
the  Monasteries.”  It  is  published  by  John  C.  Nimmo, 
London.  The  pages  present  a most  inviting  ap- 
pearance, the  letters  all  standing  out  so  clear  and 
distinct.  But  it  is  not  to  the  material  part  of  the 
book  that  we  would  call  the  attention  of  historical 
students,  but  to  the  beauty  that  is  within.  Monta- 
lembert  spent  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  earnest 
search  of  information,  in  careful  investigation, 
scrupulously  separating  historical  facts  from  legends, 
and  found  for  himself  the  truth  regarding  that  grand 
monastic  institution  that  has  been  so  universally 
condemned  by  the  false  apostles  of  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  century  civilization.  The  result  of  his 
labors  is  given  in  these  volumes  for  the  benefit  of 
all  who,  like  himself,  really  desire  to  know  the  truth. 
The  story  is  a most  interesting  one,  connected  as  it 
is  with  the  history  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  that 
were  converted  to  Christianity  and  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  civilization  by  these  men,  whom  writers 
inimical  to  the  Papacy  call  useless  members  of  so- 
ciety, but  who  were  in  fact  the  first  champions  of 
true  liberty.  Careful  reading  students  will  find  that 
this  work  of  Montalembert  not  only  contains  a vast 
store  of  historical  knowledge,  but  also  that  this 
knowledge  is  imparted  in  a style  that  makes  the 
book  of  the  highest  literary  worth. 

Another  beautiful  book  is  the  new  illustrated  edi- 
tion of  Cardinal  Wiseman’s  Fabiola,  published  by 
Benziger  Bros.  It  is  nicely  bound,  the  designs  be- 
ing in  black  and  red,  while  the  printing  is  every- 
thing that  could  be  desired.  We  are  glad  to  note 
that  this  book  is  a great  favorite  among  the  younger 
boys,  and  we  are  sure  they  will  all  wish  to  read  the 
new  edition.  The  illustrations  are  by  the  great  art- 
ist Joseph  Blanc,  and  from  the  frontispiece,  which 
represents  Sebastian,  tribune  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
with  his  young  friend  Pancratius  standing  at  the 
entrance  to  the  palace,  looking  out  at  the  Coliseum 
and  listening  to  the  roars  of  the  wild  beasts,  to  the 
last  picture,  in  which  we  see  Fabiola  in  distress  over 
the  corpse  of  Emerentiana,  who  had,  after  being 
stoned  and  wounded  by  pagans,  found  her  way  to 
the  tomb  of  her  foster  sister,  the  gentle  Agnes,  there 
to  die, — all  without  exception  are  calculated  to  im- 
press on  our  minds  and  hearts  the  touching  story  of 
all  that  those  Christians  suffered  for  the  love  of  their 
Master.  There  are  two  pictures  which  will  not  fail 
to  arouse,  the  one  enthusiasm,  the  other  loving  sym- 
pathy. The  first  represents  Pancratius  thrusting 
into  the  flames  the  Edict  of  the  emperors  Diocletian 
and  Maximian  ; the  second  shows  us  the  soldier 
Quadratus,  bearing  in  his  arms  the  dying  martyr 
boy  Tarcisius,  who  gave  his  life  to  prevent  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  pagans.  The  artist  has  certainly  interpreted 
the  author’s  meaning  faithfully,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  illustrations  will  help  to  make  more 
popular  still  this  remarkable  story,  that  has  been 
read  far  and  wide  for  the  last  forty  years. 

It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known  that  we  have 
on  file  in  the  Library  the  current  numbers  of  the 
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Dublin  Review,  the  Month,  Catholic  World,  Lit- 
tell's  Living  Age,  and  the  Cosmopolitan.  These, 
with  the  many  other  periodicals  that  are  received 
by  the  reading-rooms,  should  keep  the  students  in- 
formed on  all  interesting  topics  of  the  day. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  several  societies, 
as  also  for  all  members  of  the  university  classes, 
the  Library  will  be  open  for  two  hours  every  holiday 
afternoon.  Those  wishing  to  consult  books  on  spe- 
cial subjects,  or  to  read  articles  in  the  various  re- 
views, magazines,  etc. .will  make  known  theirwishes 
to  the  librarians,  as  no  others  will  be  allowed  to 
take  books,  etc.,  from  the  shelves.  During  these 
hours  silence  is  to  be  observed. 


BOOK  NOTES  AND  EXCHANGES. 

A DELIGHTFUL  literary  treat  is  the  February 
number  ol  Current  Literature.  Among  the 
specially  notable  articles  in  a number  that 
does  not  contain  one  dull  line,  are  an  excel- 
lent account  of  “ The  Monroe  Doctrine  ” ; a page 
sketch  of  the  new  Poet  Laureate;  a stirring  dramatic 
scene,  “ Dollie  Goes  to  the  Sun,”  from  Annie  E. 
Holdsworth’s  novel  “ The  Years  that  the  Locusts 
Have  Eaten  “ The  Regent’s  Wager,”  the  story  of 
a tragic  ride,  by  O ; “ Galloping  Dick’s  Guest,”  the 
story  of  a highwayman  who  invited  a bishop  to  be 
his  guest  at  dinner — and  so  the  list  runs  on.  To 
all  who  are  not  acquainted  with  this  remarkable 
magazine  we  express  our  desire  to  have  them,  by 
personal  examination,  corroborate  our  praise. 

The  March  number  of  Short  Stories  contains  a 
prize  story  by  G.  B.  Rodney,  entitled  “ A Revolu- 


tionary Echo,'  which  is  an  interesting  mingling  of 
love  and  war.  There  is  also  in  this  number  a pa- 
thetic sketch  from  the  Russian  of  Garshine,  de- 
scriptive of  the  killing  of  trained  bears  under  a 
government  edict.  “The  Fight  at  the  Mill"  is  the 
famous  story  of  the  month. 

Werner  s Magazine  is,  as  usual,  filled  with  inter- 
esting matter.  The  essays  are  always  very  in- 
structive. We  notice  with  pleasure  that  the  “ His- 
tory of  the  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,"  by  Lewis 
Callan,  ’98,  which  appeared  in  the  MONTHLY  about 
this  time  last  year,  has  found  a place  in  its  columns. 

The  Cosmopolitan  for  February  is  up  to  the 
standard.  “ In  the  World  of  Art  and  Letters"  is, 
in  our  opinion,  the  most  instructive  and  interesting- 
portion  of  the  magazine.  We  notice  with  pleasure 
that  among  “Some  Examples  of  Recent  Art” 
there  are  none  so  bad  as  to  require  cutting.  This 
is  an  improvement,  at  least  in  our  eyes,  though  we 
are  sure  that  the  majority  of  the  Cosmopolitan' s 
readers  think  otherwise.  So  much  the  worse  for 
them.  Their  eyes  will  be  opened  by  and  bye.  May 
we  not  witness  the  opening  ! 

Another  magazine  has- found  its  way  to  our  sanc- 
tum that  we  welcome  right  royally.  It  is  the  Liter- 
ary Digest , published  by  Funk  & Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, 30  Lafayette  place,  New  York.  It  professes 
to  be  a weekly  compendium  of  contemporaneous 
thought  of  the  world;  and  as  it  is  what  it  professes  to 
be,  it  saves  us  an  immense  amount  of  time  by  sift- 
ing the  periodicals,  newspapers,  etc.,  and  giving  to 
us  what  is  best  in  them  all. 


1STABLISHED  1818. 

BROOKS  BROTHERS, 

Broadway,  cor.  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods, 

RF.ADY  MADE  AND  MADE  TO  MEASURE. 


Our  stock  for  Fall  and  Winter  of  1895-96,  now  ready  in  all  departments, 
will  be  found  especially  complete  and  attractive. 

For  Clothing  to  order  we  offer  a selection  of  all  the  various  materials 
now  popular  in  London,  with  proper  facilities  for  executing  orders  with  the 
least  possible  delav. 

The  particular  care  exercised  by  us  in  the  cut,  manufacture  and  novelty 
of  patterns  in  our  Men’s  Ready  Made  Garments  is  also  extended  to  our 
CLOTHING  FOR  BOYS  AND  CHILDREN,  and  guarantees  exclusive  styles; 
at  the  same  time  the  NECESSITY  FOR  MODERATE  PRICES  has  not  been 
overlooked. 

Our  Furnishing  Goods  Department  contains  the  usual  complete  line  of 
standard  goods  besides  novelties  in  Shetland  and  Fair  Isle  Sweaters,  Lamb’s 
Wool  Jackets,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  location,  one  block  from  Madison  Square,  is  convenient  to  the 
leading  hotels  and  easy  of  access  from  the  principal  railway  stations  in  New 
York  and  vicinity. 


Copyrighted. 

fcfrrci ted 

AND 

LADIES'  BOUND  HATS  AND  BONNETS, 


J.  W.  HUHNA, 

1022  Tremont  Ave., 

Sole  Agent  for 

American  Biscuit 
and  Mfg.  Co. 


and 

THE  DUNLRP  SILK  OMBRELLK. 


178  and  180  Fifth  Ave.,  between  22d  and  23d  Sts.,  and 
181  Broadway,  near  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 
Palmer  House,  Chicago.  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Bold  Medal  Awarded,  Paris  Exposition,  1S89. 

AGENCIES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 


JOHN  HAFFEN.  MATTHIAS  HAFFEN,  JR.  j 

J.  & M.  HAFFEN, 

LAGER  BEER  BREWERS, 

152nd  STREET. 


Russell  & Erwin  Manufacturing  Go., 

43,  45  & 47  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 

New  Britain,  Conn.  Philadelphia.  lialtimore.  London. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Artistic  Hardware  for  Residences  and  Public  Buildings, 

A.  DACENAE3, 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL  CONFECTIONERY, 

Bon  Bons  and  Fancy  Candies  a Specialty. 

1370  Hus., 

NEW  YORK. 

F.  D.  Herbermann.  A.J.  Herbermam*. 

G.  HERBERMANN’S  SONS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 


Between  Third  and  Courtland  Avenues, 


MORRISANIA,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

EIMER  & AMEND, 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

CHEMICALS 

and 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS, 

205,  207,  209  & 211  Third  Avenue, 
Corner  of  18th  St.,  New  York. 

Finest  Bohemian  and  German  Glassware,  Royal  Berlin 
and  Meissen  Porcelain.  Purest  Hammered  Platinum,  Bal- 
ances and  Weights,  Zeiss  Microscopes,  and  Bacteriological 
Apparatus,  Chemically  Pure  Acids,  and  Assay  Goods. 

JAMES  OLWELL  & C0„ 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS, 

No.  181  WEST  STREET, 

James  Olweli.1 

LOSEPH  F/  Carrigan.  NEW  YORK.  I 

Marcus  J.  McLoughlin. 


31.4  WasLiiqgtaq  Strss  \ 

NEW  YORK. 

KELLY  <&,  POWER, 

Commission  Dealers  in  Fruit  and  Produce, 

No.  141  West  Street , New  York. 

M.  KELLY.  Telephone  Call,  J.  J.  POWER. 

231  Washington  St.  4016  Cortlandt  St. 

C.  H.  RUETE, 

SCENIC  ARTIST, 

378  ST.  PAULS  AVE., 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

JOHN  WOODS, 

Dealer  in 

LIVE  AND  DRESSED  POULTRY, 

89  AND  90  WASHINGTON  MARKET, 


Fulton  Street  Side. 


NEW  YORK. 


I^ev.  Superiors 

Of  Religious,  Educational  and  Charitable  Institutions, 
Desiring  to  purchase 

Groceries  and  General  Supplies 

AT  STRICTLY  WHOLESALE  RATES, 

Can  do  so  by  addressing 

WILLIAM  H.  KEATING, 

Salesman,  with 

AUSTIN,  NICHOLS  & CO., 

Importers,  Wholesale  Grocers  and  Commission  Merchants, 

NEW  YORK. 

HENRY  HEIDE, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

FINE  CONFECTIONERY, 

14  anil  16  Harrison  St.,  and  179  Franklin  St„  New  York. 

Institutions  will  find  this  a good  place  to  purchase  their  sweets.  Reference  ; ST. 
JOHN’S  COLLEGE. 

J.  CURLEY  & BROTHER, 

FINE  CUTLERY, 

6 WARREN  STREET. 

St.  Joseph  s Institute, 

For  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes, 

— Fordham,  N.  Y.  City. — 

Studies  will  be  resumed  on  the  First  Monday  in  September. 

Articulation  and  Lin  Reading  taught.  For  further  Darticulars  address 

M.  LAURENT,  Principal. 

NOLEN  &.  SHUTE, 

Dealers  in  Tropical  Fruit, 


Commission  Merchants  in  Domestic  Fmit  and  Produce. 
227  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Sisson , 

64  West  49th  Street. 

Dentist  to  St.  John’s  College. 


(jEO-f^UUPHY 


MANUFACTURER  & DEALER 

fHPTPGRAfiilC  S09D5 

Six  doors  W.  of  B’way.  57  East  9th  St.,  N.  Y. 


ARMOUR  & CO., 

MUTTON,  HOGS,  PROVISIONS,  PIGS  FEET, 
SAUSAGES,  Etc. 


Foot  of  East  128th  St., 

NEW  YORK. 


A.  CROCAN,  Manager.  Telephone,  252  Harlem. 


CAEPETS. 

Buy  reliable  goods  direct 
from  the  manufacturers  and 
save  all  middle  profits. 

JOHN  & JAMES  DOBSON, 

EAST  14th  ST„  Cor.  5th  AVE.,  NEW  YORK. 

Spe  ial  Prices  to  Catholic  Churches  and  Instilutions. 

s.  stiner  & co., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer 

OYSTERS  AND  CLAMS, 

Pickled  or  Plain, 

357y  35s  and  359  Washington  Fish  market, 
NEW  YORK. 


MORAN  BOTTLING  CO, 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  BOTTLERS  OF 

[JARBOMATED  BEVEpjEg, 

119  EAST  124th  STREET. 


ADAMS  & CO., 


Men's  and  Boys'  Furnishings,  Sweaters, 

Cardigans,  Lounging  Coats,  Etc., 

6th  Avenue,  Between  21st  and  22d  Streets, 
NEW  YORK. 


co  'ro-G,  STERLING, 

THE  COLLEGE  BARBER. 

Kingsbridge  Road,  Near  the  Fordham  Station. 


SPEC  I A L OUT  F I TT  E US 

TO 

J*t.  John's  ©olleQc 

In  Baseball  Supplies,  Tennis  Goods,  Football  re- 
quirements, in  fact,  everything  in  the  Sporting 
Goods  line.  Photographic  Goods,  Boats,  Ca- 
noes, and  Launches  Cymnasiums  and 
Bowling  Alleys  built  and  repaired. 
Catalogues  free  jn  application. 

WM.  WOOD, 

23  WEST  125th  STREET, 


Rice,  Quinby  &.  Co., 

113  Produce 


NEW  YORK. 


RIDABOCK  & CO., 

Formerly  Baker  & McKenney, 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

MILITARY  GOODS, 

141  GRAND  STREET, 

Kstablished  1847.  Near  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 


Steam,  Water  Heating 
and 

Ventilating  Apparatus. 
Plans  and 

Specifications  Prepared 
and 

Estimates  Given  for 
Hf.ating  & Ventilating 

ALL  CLASSES  OF 

Buildings. 

Repairing 

IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 


Telephone  Call,  1341  38th  St. 


Mulhern  & Piatti, 

144  East  42d  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


Official  Outfitters  for  St.  John’s  College. 


CAN  I OBTAIN  A PATENT?  Fora 

prompt  answer  and  an  honest  opinion,  write  to 
IUUNN  & CO.,  who  have  had  nearly  fifty  vears’ 
experience  in  the  patent  business.  Communica- 
tions strictly  confidential.  A Handbook  of  In- 
formation concerning  Patents  and  bow  to  ob- 
tain them  sent  free.  Also  a catalogue  of  mechan- 
ical and  scientific  books  sent  free. 

Patents  taken  through  Jlunn  & Co.  receive 
special  notice  in  the  Scientific  American,  and 
thus  are  brought  widely  before  the  public  with- 
out cost  to  the  inventor.  This  splendid  paper, 
issued  weekly,  elegantly  illustrated,  has  by  far  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  work  in  the 
world.  S3  a year.  Sample  copies  sent  free. 

Building  Edition,  monthly,  $2.50  a vear.  Single 
copies,  25  cents.  Every  number  contains  beau- 
tiful plates,  in  colors,  and  photographs  of  new 
houses,  with  plans,  enabling  builders  to  show  the 
latest  designs  and  secure  contracts.  Address 
MUNN  & CO.,  New  York,  361  Broadway. 


Pl^q/MO  MUSIC. 


“Young  People’s  Classics.” 

.‘>1  Pieces.  12S  Pages. 

“ Students’  Classics.” 

37  Pieces.  143  Pages. 

“Fairy  Fingers.” 


For  very  small  hands.  36  Kasy  Compositions. 

Price,  each,  Paper,  $1  ; Boards,  $1.2o;  Gilt,  $2. 

“ BAY  STATE  ” 

GUITARS,  MANDOLINS,  BANJOS  AND  ZITHERS. 

Absolutely  the  Standard  Instruments  of  the  World. 

Patrons  will  find  in  our  store  the  largest  stock  of  Musical  Merchandise 
in  New  York. 

DITSON  & CO., 

867  BROADWAY,  18th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


C.  V.  FORNES  & CO., 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of 

WOOLENS, 

Nos.  498  fit  500  BROADWAY, 

Branch  House,  Cor.  Grand  Street,  New  York. 

Cor.  Court  & Pearl  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Tapestry  fainting 


MAKE  EAST  FOR  AMATEUR  ARTISTS 

By  the  use  of  F.  W.  Devoe  & Co.’s 
“ Enlargements,  ” consisting  of 
colored  study , outline  enlargement  and 
instructions  for  painting  with  Liquid 
Indelible  Dyes  or  Tapestry  Colors. 

Ufa  An  illustrated  pamphlet  of  sixty  sub- 
jects, with  priced  list  of  materials,  sent  free  on 
application. 

F.  W.  DEVOE  & C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO., 

Fulton  Street,  cor.  William,  New  York! 
and  176  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 
ARTISTS*  MATERIALS,  PAINTS.  FINE 
VARNISHES. 


X.  STOUTENBOROUGH, 


MANUFACTURER  OF 


HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS, 

Hotel  and  Steamship  Supplies, 

Nos.  270  & 272  PEARL  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


McPARTLAND  & O’FLAHERTY, 

8th  Are.,  bet.  40th  and  41st  Sts., 

D^YANDFANCYlqOODS, 

House  Furnishing  and  Upholstery. 


CLUTH  &.  COYLE, 


20  West  27th  St. 


NEW  YORK. 
OFFICIAL 


73  East  13th  St. 


jVfa§ci|s  an 3 jy[a§E-np  Artists 

To  St.  Johns,  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  and  St.  Peter’s  Colleges, 
and  principal  Catholic  Dramatic  Clubs. 


Gents’  Furnishings  one  of  our  Specialties. 
Sweaters  in  great  variety. 


M.  J.  BICCANE, 


DEALER  IN 


Mount  St.  Ursula  Academy, 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies  and 
Children. 

Mount  St.  Ursula’s  Academy  is  at  Bedford  Park 
( within  the  new  limits  of  New  York  City  ),  a Station 
on  the  Harlem  Railroad,  near  Fordham  College,  and 
is  reached  in  twenty  minutes  by  half-hourly  trains 
from  the  Grand  Central  Depot. 

Send  for  prospectus  to  the 

Mother  Superior, 

Mt.  St.  Ursula,  Bedford  Park,  New  York  City. 


PACH  BROS., 

COLLEGE  CLASS  PHOTOGRAPHS, 

935  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


and 


<zd 


'ouUrn, 


CAME  IN  ITS  SEASON, 

347,  348  & 417  WASHINGTON  MARKET 


Vesey  Street  Sidewalk  near  West  St., 


NEW  YORK. 


ELDRED  6l  HALEY, 

WHOLESALE  COMMISSION 

FISH  DEALERS, 

No.  9 FULTON  MARKET, 


C.  H.  ELDRED,  j 
IRVIN  HALEY.) 


New  York. 


JAMES  S.  BARRON. 


WM.  H.  BARRON. 


HENRY  HANSON  & CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS,  CHEESE,  POULTRY,  ic.l 

(COLD  STORAGE), 

Hbnry  Hanson. 

W O.  90  WARREN  STREET,  NEW  TORN. 


JAMES  S.  BARRON  & CO., 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of 

ROPE,  CORD,  TWINE,  WICKING, 

Brooms,  Brushes,  &c., 

WOODEN  AND  WILLOW  WARE, 

141  Chambers  St.  and  2 Hudson  St., 


Telephone  Call,  4018  Cortlandt. 


P.  O.  Box  2726. 


NEW  YORK 


SCIENCE  HALL.  JUNIORS-  HALL. 


Fordham,  New  York. 

On  Harlem  Railroad , between  Harlem  River  and  Long  Island  Sound- 


JESUIT  FATHERS, 

University,  College, 

Academic  and  Preparatory  Classes, 


Classical  and  Scientific  Courses. 


Military  Drill  by  an  Army  Officer  appointed  by  the  U.  S.  Government 


TERMS:  $330  PER  ANNUM. 


APPLY  TO 

Rev.  THOMAS  J.  GANNON,  S.J. 

President. 


IT.  JOHN'S  HAI  l PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 


THE  FACULTY  BUILDING  AND  SENIORS’  HALL. 


ROONEY  4 OTTEN  PRINTING  CO.,  114-120  W.  30th  ST.,  N.  Y 


Vol.  XIV. 


St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y. , March,  1896. 


No.  6. 


THE  ANNUNCIATION. 


Alone  in  her  dimly  lit  chamber — 

Not  alone,  for  her  God  was  near  by, 

And  a host  of  bright  spirits  were  waiting 
To  speed  with  her  prayers  to  the  sky — 
Knelt  a maiden  of  beauty  most  wond’rous, 

Of  beauty  ne’er  fated  to  die. 

A rustle  of  robes  in  the  twilight, 

A flash  of  bright  wings  in  the  air  ; 

In  a flood  of  gold  beams  had  descended 
An  angel,  refulgent  and  fair; 

From  his  face  shone  the  splendor  of  Heaven, 
As  he  stood  by  the  maiden  in  prayer. 

“ Hail  Mary  1 Thou  God’s  chosen  daughter, 
Bright  star  shining  forth  in  the  night, 

Fear  not;  God  smiles  on  thy  virtue  ; 


Thy  meekness  has  conquered  His' might, 

And  more  pleasing  than  those  of  all  creatures 
Thy  actions  shine  forth  in  His  sight.” 

His  message  he  told  her,  then  lingered ; 

And  the  Godhead  looked  down  from  on  high 
With  a deep,  longing  love  for  the  creatures, 
Forgetful  of  Him  who  was  nigh  ; 

And  Satan,  in  fear  and  in  trembling, 

Awaited  the  maiden’s  reply. 

" Let  God’s  holy  will  be  accomplished  ; 

As  He  wishes,  so  let  it  be  done.” 

Then,  quicker  than  flashes  the  lightning, 

In  an  instant  the  work  was  begun  ; 

God,  the  Son,  had  descended  from  Heaven  ; 

The  battle  with  Satan  was  won. 

J.  V.  Dunlevy,  ’98. 


ST.  BRENDAN,  THE  VOYAGER. 


AMONG  the  many  legends  of  the  Irish  race 
there  is  none  which  was  more  popular 
or  more  widely  spread  than  the  legend 
of  the  Voyages  of  St.  Brendan.  This  we  know 
from  the  factthat  it  was  translated  in  every  lan- 
guage of  Europe.  What,  then,  is  this  story  of 
St.  Brendan,  which  during  centuries  gone  by 
was  so  widespread  and  now  is  seldom  or  never 
spoken  of  ? 

St  Brendan,  a pious  monk,  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century,  in  a monastery  on 
the  western  shore  of  Ireland.  Either  he  was 
inspired  by  God  or  got  the  idea  from  a tradition 
of  the  time,  but  anyhow  he  believed  there  was 
a land,  yet  unknown  to  man,  in  the  far  west. 
The  faith  was  then  flourishing  in  the  south  and 
east  ; why  should  he  not  plant  it  in  the  west  ? 
Many  times  as  he  stood  by  the  lone  shore  of 
Erin  watching  “ the  water  lapping  on  the  crags” 
he  would  be  filled  with  the  desire  of  putting  to 
sea  and  finding  that  strange  land.  Day  by  day 
the  desire  grew  stronger  within  him  and  at  last, 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  or  a little 
later,  he  determined  at  least  to  make  the  at- 
tempt. 

I shall  not  relate  what  strange  things  hap- 
pened on  the  voyage  ; how  he  and  his  compan- 
ions, thinking  they  were  on  an  island,  were 
cooking  a meal  on  the  back  of  Jasconius  when 
the  great  fish  began  to  move  and  nearly  carried 
off  several  of  the  monks  ; how  he  came  to  the 


fruitful  isle  where  the  snow-white  birds  warned 
him  and  made  several  prophecies  to  him — one, 
that  he  would  wander  about  for  seven  years, 
always  spending  Easter  on  that  isle,  before  he 
found  the  land  he  was  seeking.  Nor  will  I tell 
how  they  met  the  old  hermit  on  the  desert  isle 
nor  what  was  more  terrible,  their  meeting  with 
Judas  Iscariot  sitting  on  an  iceberg;  suffice  it  to 
say  that  Brendan  and  his  companions  were 
driven  about  for  seven  years,  always  spending 
Easter  eve  on  the  back  of  Jasconius  and  their 
Easter  on  the  isle  with  the  snow-white  birds. 

God  performed  many  miracles  for  them  while 
on  their  journey,  especially  in  keeping  them 
plentifully  supplied  with  provisions.  At  one 
time  the}'  came  to  an  isle  where  all  kinds  of 
fruits  grew,  and  grapes  so  large  that  one  was 
enough  nourishment  for  a man  for’ a whole  day. 
However  beautiful  and  charming  the  places 
were  at  which  they  cast  anchor  Brendan  did  not 
tarry  long  at  them,  but  was  e\rer  on  the  lookout 
for,  and  prayed  that  God  might  guide  him  to,  the 
land  he  had  set  out  to  find. 

At  length,  after  they  had  wandered  over  the 
sea  for  seven  years,  driven  directly  south,  they 
came  to  a land  which  was  more  beautiful  than 
any  they  had  so  far  seen.  Tall  and  stately  trees 
lined  the  shores,  and  the  fruits  that  grew  on 
them  were  strange  and  delicious.  St.  Brendan 
knew,  from  a vision  he  had  received,  that  he 
was  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  and  that  those 
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who  crowded  about  him  as  he  landed  were 
those  to  whom  he  must  teach  the  religion  of 
Christ. 

He  stayed  in  the  land  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
teaching  the  inhabitants  the  Catholic  religion 
and  the  practice  of  Christian  virtues.  As  he 
grew  old,  however,  he  began  to  long  for  his 
native  land,  and  set  sail  for  Ireland  with  his 
companions.  The  Lord  made  manifest  his 
pleasure  at  the  good  work  of  St.  Brendan  and 
granted  him  a speedy  journey  home,  and  soon 
afterward  a peaceful  and  happy  death  sur- 
rounded by  many  who  had  been  his  compan- 
ions in  the  monastery  years  before. 

When  Cortez  arrived  in  Mexico  in  1519  his 
coming  was  a cause  of  joy  to  the  inhabitants  as 
the  fulfilment  of  an  ancient  tradition.  They 
told  him  how,  many  centuries  before,  a white 
man  had  come  across  the  great  ocean  from  the 
northeast,  in  a boat  with  “ wings,”  like  those  of 
the  Spanish  vessels.  He  stayed  many  years  in 
the  country  and  taught  them  a new  and  humane 
religion.  He  won  the  esteem  and  veneration  of 
all  the  people  by  his  piety  and  many  God-like 
virtues,  and  was  known  by  them  as  Quetzat- 
coatl.  When  about  to  take  his  departure  from 
their  country  he  promised  that  he  or  some  one 
sent  by  him  would  visit  them  at  a future  time. 
Then  lie  sailed  away  in  a northeasterly  direc- 
tion for  his  own  country,  called  Tlapallan,  or  the 
Holy  Island,  lying  beyond  the  great  ocean. 

A minute  description  of  his  personal  appear- 
ance and  habits  was  preserved  in  this  popular 
tradition  for  many  centuries.  He  was  a white 
man,  advanced  in  years  and  tall  in  stature,  he 
had  a large  beard  and  black  hair,  he  dressed  in 
a long  garment,  over  which  he  wore  a mantle 
marked  with  crosses.  It  is  hard  to  conceive 
how  the  Mexicans,  who  had  never  seen  a white 
man,  and  who  were  themselves  dark-skinned, 
with  a few  scanty  hairs  on  the  chin  to  represent 
a beard,  could  invent  this  singularly  accurate 
portrait  of  an  early  European  missionary. 

In  the  religion  of  the  Mexicans,  the  Spaniards 
found  a strange  and  unnatural  combination  of 
what  seemed  to  be  Christian  beliefs  and  Chris- 
tian virtues  and  morality  with  the  bloody  rites 
and  idolatrous  practices  of  pagan  barbarians. 
Among  the  points  of  belief  was  faith  in  the 
Unity  and  Trinity  of  God,  the  Incarnation,  and, 
seemingly,  in  the  Redemption  ; for  the  people 
venerated  large  stone  crosses  set  up  in  various 
districts;  and  when  asked  bv  the  Spanish  priests 
why  they  did  this,  they  replied  that  “ One  more 
glorious  than  the  sun  died  upon  the  cross.” 
They  also  required  celibacy  in  many  orders  of 
their  priesthood,  and  enforced  rules  of  monastic 
observance  very  like  those  practiced  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Christian  faith.  These  doctrines  and 
practices  were  attributed  by  the  Mexicans  to  the 
teachings  of  Quetzatcoatl,  who  must  therefore 
have  been  a Christian  missionary  from  Europe. 


Now,  what  country  in  Europe  was  most  like- 
ly, at  that  period,  to  send  out  a missionary  on 
such  an  expedition  across  the  Atlantic  ? Was 
Ireland  the  “ holy  island,”  the  Tlapallan  of  the 
Mexican  tradition  ? At  that  period  Ireland  was 
known  in  Europe  as  the  “ Island  of  Saints,  ” 
and  may  therefore  have  the  best  claim  to  be 
the  “ holy  island,”  the  Tlapallan  of  the  Mexi- 
cans. 

But  who  is  Quetzatcoatl  ? No  other  than  St. 
Brendan  himself,  the  date  of  whose  famous 
voyages  on  the  Atlantic  fits  in  squarely  with  the 
period  most  probably  assigned  for  the  sojourn 
of  Quetzatcoatl  in  Mexico.  This  is  the  conclu- 
sion which  Mr.  Dominic  Daly  in  the  Gentlemen! s 
Magazine  (Sept.,  1 888)  comes  to  regarding  the 
traditional  character  and  teachings  of  Quetzat- 
coatl, and  in  which  he  agrees  with  Prescott  in 
his  “History  of  Mexico.”  It  was  St.  Brendan  and 
his  monks,  then,  who  first  set  foot  in  America, 
whose  ardent  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
salvation  of  souls 

“ Bade  them  go 

Unf earing  on  the  boundless  deep 
To  bear  Christ’s  message  to  and  fro  ; 

Or  if  God’s  will  decreed  it  so, 

Down  in  its  tranquil  heart  to  sleep." 

Paul  Dolan,  ’99. 


DE  MORTE  SANCTI  JOSEPH. 


Noctescit;  tacitis  oriuntur  sidera  ccelis, 

At  rutila  mentis  culmina  luce  micant. 

Jamque  silet  ventus;  tenuis  nunc  aura  susurrans 
Sopitas  silvas  vix  agitare  valet. 

Cernitur  en  coelis  lumen,  mirabile  visu  ! 

Ecce  ! humilem  praeceps  coelica  turba  domum 
Advolat ; angelico  nunc  cantu  personat  aether; 

Sunt  mox  ccelicolum  tecta  repleta  manu. 

Ecce  ! grabato  vir  sanctus  jacet  ille  supinus  ; 

Nec  morbo  fractus  ; raptus  amore  Dei. 

Pallescit,  faciemque  notat  venerabilis  aetas 
Ruga,  et  canitie  tarda  senecta  comas. 

Quam  placide  spirat ! Vix  et  sentire  videtur  ! 

' Gaudia  sanctorum  cor  morientis  habet. 

Respice  ! nunc  claudit,  nunc  lumina  clausa  resolvit, 
Dum  Puer  et  conjux  languida  membra  fovent. 
Sponsa  simul  facie  sudorem  terget  amanter 
Spirantem  et  reficit  multa  benigna  loquens. 

Ecce  ! loqui  tentat ; sed  vox,  lieu  ! verba  recusat — 
Nunc  et  cor  lassum  lentius  usque  vibrat. 

Nunc  iterum  ridet — placida  jam  morte  quiescit; 

Dum  caros  magno  pressat  amore  manu. 

Utque  amor  in  Jesum  vitae  jam  dira  levavit, 

Praemia  nunc  moriens  hujus  amoris  habet. 

Francis  O’Neill,  ’96. 


Those  persons  who  never  speak  till  they  can 
make  a hit  are  insufferable.  They  oblige  you 
to  fill  up  the  embroidery  of  which  they  will 
only  do  the  flowers. 

* Madame  Swetchine. 
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LAUREATESHIP  AND  LAUREATES. 


NOW  that  England  has  chosen  a successor 
to  the  immortal  Tennyson,  and  has  seen 
fit  to  confer  the  laureate  wreath  on  Al- 
fred Austin,  it  may  not  be  altogether  out  of 
place  to  attempt  to  trace  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  office  of  poet-laureate. 

The  origin  of  the  laureateship  is  a much  dis- 
puted question;  and  to  say  positively  who  was 
the  first  poet-laureate  is  impossible.  The  diffi- 
culty arises  not  from  meagreness  of  details,  but 
rather  from  a bewildering  abundance,  all  hav- 
ing some  slight  foundation  in  fact,  so  that  we 
know  not  which  to  take  and  which  to  reject. 

We  read  in  history  that  nearly  all  the  earlier 
rulers  had  their  bards,  whose  sole  duty  it  was 
to  celebrate  the  great  and  noble  deeds  of  their 
countrymen.  Even  as  far  back  as  the  Trojan 
war  we  find  Phemius,  the  minstrel  of  the  artful 
Ulysses,  singing  of  the  victories  and  celebrating 
the  valor  and  prowess  of  the  Greeks.  So  it  was 
in  the  early  days  of  Great  Britain.  Many  of  the 
kings  had  bards  who,  like  ordinary  courtiers, 
were  attached  to  their  households.  They  were 
paid  to  celebrate  the  great  national  doings,  and 
in  particular  any  notable  event  that  took  place 
within  the  royal  family.  Thus  we  hear  of 
William  the  Foreigner,  who  as  king’s  minstrel 
accompanied  Richard  I.  on  his  journey  to  Pales- 
tine; and  again  of  a certain  Robert  Baston,  who 
enthusiastically  sang  the  praises  of  the  two  Ed- 
wards. Baston,  however,  when  Edward  II. 
was  defeated  by  the  Scotch,  was  taken  prisoner,- 
and  to  obtain  freedom  quite  forgot  his  former 
master,  and  at  once  set  to  work  to  picture  the 
deeds  of  the  victorious  Scots  in  glowing  colors. 

Thus  we  may  see  that  even  at  this  early  pe- 
riod, poetic  genius  was  but  a secondary  requisite 
forr  the  laureate,  and  devotion  to  the  crown  gen- 
erally held  the  first  place.  The  honored  bard, 
be  it  understood,  was  not  to  sing  as  the  muse 
moved  him,  but  he  was  to  direct  her  flight 
whither  his  sovereign  willed. 

During  the  reign  of  the  following  Edward,  an 
interesting  event  happened  in  connection  with 
the  laureateship.  It  was  during  the  lifetime 
of  Chaucer,  so  runs  the  story,  that  grand  cere- 
monies took  place  at  Rome  in  honor  of  Petrarch. 
In  the  presence  of  all  the  citizens,  by  order  of 
the  Roman  Senate,  he  was  crowned  poet-laure- 
ate of  Italy.  Within  the  heart  of  the  city,  close 
by  Trajan’s  Pillar,  a spot  which  long  years  be- 
fore had  been  the  scene  of  countless  triumphs 
of  Rome's  proudest  commanders,  we  see  a vast 
throng  of  people  assembled  to  do  homage,  not 
to  one  who  aroused  men’s  minds  and  hearts  to 
deeds  of  blood  and  cruelty,  but  to  one  who  in 
his  grand  and  noble  verse  knew  far  better  how 
to  move  their  gentler  and  nobler  feelings.  This 


was  civilization’s  triumph,  when  Rome,  whose 
pride  was  military  glory  rather  than  literary 
fame,  realizing  her  long  error,  came  forth  at 
last  and  placed  the  conqueror’s  wreath  upon  the 
head  of  a simple  poet. 

“ No  sword 

Of  wrath  her  right  arm  whirl’d, 

But  one  poor  poet’s  scroll,  and  with  his  word 

She  shook  the  world.” 

Legend  tells  us  further  that  Edward  IV.  of 
England,  wishing  to  immortalize  the  literature 
of  his  own  country,  and  desiring  to  show  his  ap- 
preciation for  true  poetic  genius,  followed  the 
example  of  the  Romans  and  made  Chaucer  poet- 
laureate  of  England.  This  indeed  seems  to  be 
a plea  in  favor  of  Chaucer  as  the  first  English 
laureate;  still,  from  lack  of  proof,  we  cannot  re- 
gard this  fact  as  historically  proved. 

From  the  time  of  Chaucer,  history  is  silent  as 
to  laureate  and  laureateship,  until  we  reach  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  was  in  the  year  1619 
that  King  James  I.  formally  conferred  on  Ben 
Jonson  the  title  of  poet- laureate,  with  a salary 
of  100  marks  yearly.  From  this  time  on  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  line  of  succes- 
sion up  to  our  own  time.  When  James  I.  died, 
Jonson  lost  his  office  for  some  time,  but,  after  a 
very  earnest  appeal  to  James’s  successor,  Charles 
I.,  he  was  reinstated,  and  his  salary  was  in- 
creased. His  work  as  laureate  differed  from 
the  work  of  most  of  those  who  succeeded  him. 
He  gave  his  time  principally  to  the  production 
of  masques,  which  were  magnificently  pro- 
duced before  the  king  and  court.  At  the  death 
of  Jonson,  civil  war  was  waging,  and  for  some 
time,  owing  to  the  distracted  state  of  the  coun- 
try, no  one  was  appointed  to  the  office.  When 
the  restoration  came,  Sir  William  Davenant 
was  made  laureate.  He  was  a poet  and  dram- 
atist of  some  ability,  and  held  the  office  with 
becoming  dignity  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1668. 

Next  in  the  line  comes  John  Dryden.  He  had 
already  made  a name  for  himself  before  the 
laurel  was  conferred  upon  him.  But  Dryden, 
like  many  of  his  less  worthy  successors,  did 
little  or  nothing  in  his  official  capacity  to 
add  to  his  reputation.  When  Charles  II.  died, 
Dryden,  who  was  now  a Catholic,  was  retained 
by  James  II.,  but  soon  after  lost  his  post  when 
William  III.  drove  James  from  England. 

Shadwell,  an  enemy  of  Dryden,  succeeded 
to  the  office.  In  speaking  of  the  mortification 
that  Dryden  must  have  felt  at  the  appointment 
of  Shadwell,  his  old  enemy  and  butt,  Lowell 
gives  us  in  a few  words  a very  fair  idea  of 
Shadwell’s  ability  as  a poet;  “ If  William,”  he 
says,  “ was  obliged  to  read  the  verses  of  his 
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official  minstrel,  Dryden  was  more  than 
avenged.” 

After  Shadwell  came  Nathan  Tate,  Nicholas 
Rowe,  Colley  Cibber,  and  James  Pye. 

The  latter  would  have  sunk  into  utter  ob- 
livion, were  it  not  that  Byron  mentions  him  in 
his  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,  when 
he  says: 

“ Better  to  err  with  Pope  than  shine  with  Pye.” 

At  the  death  of  Pye,  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  offered 
the  post,  but  for  some  unknown  reason  refused 
it.  Southey  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  it, 
but  often  afterward  regretted  his  action,  as  he 
found  out  that  he  was  expected  to  write  not  on- 
ly when  the  spirit  moved  him,  but  also  as  oc- 
casion demanded.  On  his  death,  all  agreed  that 
the  laureateship  was  due  to  Wordsworth.  Ac- 
cordingly he  was  offered  the  post  and  accepted 
it.  As  he  was  an  old  man  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment,  he  did  very  little  in  the  way  of 
writing,  so  that  with  him  the  position  was  al- 
most entirely  an  honorary  one. 

Now  we  come  to  the  name  of  Tennyson,  the 
late  laureate,  who  did  more  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  office. 
Of  his  poetry  it  is  needless  here  to  speak,  as  its 
character  is  well  known  to  all  true  lovers  of 
the  true  and  beautiful  in  literature. 

Succeeding  to  the  office  made  glorious  by 
Tennyson,  Alfred  Austin  has  a difficult  task  be- 
fore him.  So  far,  and  he  is  over  sixty  years  of 
age,  he  has  done  nothing  that  would  give  him 
a high  rank  as  a poet,  and  consequently  it  is 
with  no  small  amount  of  regret  that  many  cul- 
tured minds  have  heard  of  his  appointment. 


But  if  his  first  venture  since  his  appointment, 
“ Jameson’s  Ride,”  has  not  met  with  the  reception 
that  he  thinks  it  deserves,  he  may  find  consola- 
tion in  the  thought  that  many  of  his  predeces- 
sors, who  afterward  turned  out  to  be  very  good 
laureates,  were  at  first  received  with  no  great 
enthusiasm.  If  his  critics  press  him  too  hard, 
he  may  take  joy  in  reading  and  pondering  over 
the  unfulfilment  of  his  own  criticism  of  Ten- 
nyson, which  appeared  in  “ The  Poetry  of  the 
Period,”  published  in  1875.  These  are  Mr.  Aus- 
tin’s words:  “ What  I wish  to  emphasize  is  that 
his  (Tennyson’s)  being  a great  poet  is  now  re- 
garded as  an  established  fact.  ...  I am  going 
not  only  to  challenge,  but  to  deny  it  altogether, 
and  to  implore  the  age,  while  there  is  yet  time, 
to  save  itself,  by  a seasonable  recantation,  from 

posthumous  ridicule  and  contempt My 

proposition  is  that  Mr.  Tennyson  is  not  a great 
poet,  unquestionably  not  a poet  of  the  front 
rank,  all  but  unquestionably  not  a poet  of  the 
second  rank,  and  probably,  though  no  contem- 
porary can  settle  that,  not  even  at  the  head  of 
poets  of  the  third  rank,  among  whom  he  inevi- 
tably must  take  his  place.  The  prevailing  and 
universal  impression  is  that  he  is  a great  poef, 
a very  great  poet,  perhaps  as  great  a poet  as 
ever  lived.  This  is  the  opinion  I challenge  and 
denounce,  the  opinion  that  will  make  posterity 
shriek  with  laughter  and  flout  us  with  scorn.  . . . 
Let  not  the  age  make  itself  the  laughing-stock  of 
an  irreverent  posterity.”  Mr.  Austin’s  harshest 
critics  have  surely  not  gone  as  far  as  this  in 
their  prophecies. 

William  J.  Joyce,  ’98. 


ST.  BRENDAN’S  ISLE. 


THE  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Islands  were 
for  a long  time  deceived  by  occasional 
glimpses  of  a most  beautiful  island.  This 
island,  visible  only  at  intervals,  and  in  perfect- 
ly clear  weather,  was  about  twenty  leagues 
in  length,  and  situated  far  to  the  westward. 
The  distance  to  the  place  where  the  island 
appeared  could  never  be  ascertained,  for  when- 
ever any  one  attempted  to  reach  it  his  attempt 
was  futile — the  island  could  nowhere  be  found. 
However,  the  testimony  given  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  different  islands  who  had  seen  this 
optical  illusion  agreed  so  well  as  to  its  form  and 
position  that  its  existence  was  generally  be- 
lieved, and  many  geographers  inserted  it  in  their 
maps. 

The  name  which  they  gave  to  this  imaginary 
island  from  time  immemorial  was  St.  Brendan 
or  St.  Borondon,  and  they  commonly  placed  it 
about  two-hundred  leagues  west  of  the  Canaries. 


The  name  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  an 
Irish  monk  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century. 
About  the  middle  of  this  century  St.  Brendan 
accompanied  his  pupil  St.  Malo  in  search  of 
certain  islands  possessing  the  delights  of  para- 
dise, which  they  thought  were  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean  and  were  inhabited  by  infi- 
dels. After  sailing  for  a long  time  upon  the 
ocean  the  saints  at  length  landed  upon  an 
island  called  Ima.  Here  St.  Malo  found  a giant 
lying  in  a sepulchre,  and  brought  him  back  to 
life.  He  found  the  giant  so  docile  that  he  taught 
him  the  Christian  religion,  and,  having  convert- 
ed him,  baptized  him  and  gave  him  the  name  of 
Mildum. 

The  giant  told  St.  Brendan  and  his  pupil  that 
he  knew  of  an  island  in  the  ocean,  defended  by 
walls  of  gold,  so  resplendent  that  they  shone 
like  crystal,  but  to  which  there  was  no  entrance. 
At  their  request  Mildum  consented  to  guide  the 
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two  saints  to  this  inaccessible  island,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  three  set  sail.  They  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far,  however,  when  a terrible  tempest 
arose  and  obliged  them  to  return.  Shortly  after 
the  giant  died. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  the  Canaries  spread 
the  report  that  they  had  discovered  an  island 
which  eluded  all  search,  the  legends  of  St.  Bren- 
dan again  revived,  and  were  applied  to  this  un- 
approachable land. 

Some  maintain  that  this  far-famed  island  was 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  was  the  one  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  among  the  Canaries,  by  the 
name  of  Aprositus , or  Inaccessible.  It  had  the 
same  peculiar  qualities  in  ancient  times  of  de- 
luding the  eye  and  being  unattainable  to  the  feet 
of  mortals.  But  whatever  beliefs  the  ancients 
may  have  had  on  this  subject,  it  is  certain  that 
it  took  a strong  hold  on  the  faith  of  the  moderns 
during  the  prevalent  rage  for  discovery. 

This  should  not  surprise  us,  however,  if  we 
consider  for  a moment  that  about  this  time  the 
whole  of  Europe  was  beholding  with  astonish- 
ment the  great  discoveries  of  Columbus  and  his 
followers,  and  it  would  be  less  astonishing 
should  a band  of  explorers  touch  the  soil  of  St. 
Brendan’s  wonderful  island.  Yet  though  many 
set  out  in  quest  of  it,  and  cruised  in  the  wonted 
direction,  it  was  all  in  vain  ; and  their  failure 
ought  to  have  undeceived  the  people. 

“ The  phantasm  of  this  island,  however,”  says 
Viera,  “ had  such  a secret  enchantment  for  all 
who  beheld  it  that  the  public  preferred  doubt- 
ing the  good  conduct  of  the  explorers  rather 
than  their  own  senses.” 

In  1550,  the  appearances  were  so  repeated 
and  clear  that  the  curiosity  of  the  people  was 
again  aroused,  and  they  determined  to  send 
forth  another  expedition.  This  time  an  exact 
investigation  was  previously  made  of  all  per- 
sons of  talent  and  credibility  who  had  seen 
these  apparitions  of  land  or  who  had  any  other 
proofs  of  its  existence.  Accordingly,  the  gover- 
nor of  the  island  of  Ferro  made  a report  in 
which  one  hundred  witnesses,  many  of  them 
persons  of  the  highest  respectability,  declared 
that  they  had  beheld  the  unknown  island  about 
fifty  leagues  to  the  northwest  of  Ferro,  and  had 
seen  the  sun  set  behind  one  of  its  points. 

Testimonials  of  still  greater  importance  came 
from  the  islands  of  Palma  and  Teneriffe.  There 
were  certain  Portuguese  who  declared  that 
being  driven  about  by  a tempest,  they  had  come 
upon  the  island  of  St.  Brendan,  and  having  an- 
chored the  ship  a pilot  and  two  men  landed. 
They  drank  fresh  water  in  a brook,  and  found 
in  the  sand  the  print  of  footsteps  double  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  man,  and  the  distance  be- 
tween them  was  in  proportion.  Two  of  the 
party,  armed  with  lances,  went  into  the  woods 
in  pursuit  of  some  cattle  and  sheep,  which  they 
saw  grazing  in  the  neighborhood.  Meanwhile, 
night  was  fast  approaching,  the  heavens  began 
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to  lower,  and  a fierce  wind  arose.  In  an  instant 
the  ship  was  swept  away  in  the  hurricane,  and 
lost  sight  of  land.  When  the  sky  had  cleared 
and  the  storm  had  passed  away  the  island  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen. 

A native  of  Teneriffe  stated  that,  returning 
from  Barbary,  he  saw  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Canaries,  which  according  to  his  maps  could 
not  be  any  of  the  known  islands.  He  therefore 
concluded  it  to  be  the  island  of  St.  Brendan. 
Having  anchored  the  ship,  several  of  the  crew 
landed,  but  as  night  was  fast  approaching  they 
soon  boarded  the  ship  again,  intending  to  re- 
sume their  investigations  on  the  following  day. 
Scarcely  were  they  on  board  when  a storm 
arose,  so  violent  that  the  ship  was  swept  out  to 
sea,  and  they  never  saw  anything  more  of  this 
hidden  and  inhospitable  island. 

The  testimony  thus  collected  seemed  so  satis- 
factory that  in  the  year  1 570  an  expedition  was 
fitted  out  from  the  island  of  Palma  to  go  in 
search  of  the  island  of  St.  Brendan.  After  dili- 
gent searching  the  expedition  returned,  only 
with  the  disappointing  news  that  the  island 
was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Thus  it  seemed  St. 
Brendan  revealed  Jtis  far-famed  island  to  tem- 
pest-tossed sailors  only,  and  not  to  those  who 
went  in  search  of  it. 

Centuries  have  now  passed  without  any  new 
attempt  having  been  made  to  find  the  fairy 
island.  Every  now  and  then,  it  is  true,  the  pub- 
lic mind  was  agitated  with  fresh  reports  of  its 
having  been  seen,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
a belief  in  the  island  of  St.  Brendan  still  exists 
among  the  ignorant  and  credulous  of  the  Cana- 
ries, and  that  they  at  times  behold  its  fairy 
mountains  rising  above  the  distant  horizon  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Fouis  Bossard,  ’99. 


CHAPLAINS  DURING  THE 
CIVIL  WAR. 

FATHER  THOMAS  OUELLET,  S.  J. 

IT  is  with  the  desire  of  carrying  out  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  M.  J.  McCaffery,  ’61,  in  our 
November  issue,  and  with  the  hope  of  en- 
couraging others  to  follow  our  example,  that  we 
contribute  these  few  columns  to  the  soldier- 
records  of  the  college,  and  begin  in  this  number 
the  story  of  those  of  St.  John’s  who  went  to 
serve  as  chaplains  in  the  late  war. 

In  the  lists  of  the  faculty  for  ’52-53  and  '53- 
’54  we  read  the  name  of  Father  Thomas 
Ouellet.  During  the  former  year  he  taught 
English  literature,  and  in  the  latter  undertook, 
in  addition  to  his  teaching,  the  duties  of  prefect 
of  discipline.  At  this  time,  doubtless,  he  had 
under  his  charge  many  whom  he  was  again  to 
labor  for,  some  eight  or  ten  years  later,  in  the 
Federal  army.  In  the  summer  of  ’54  he  was 
called  away  from  Fordham,  and  did  not  return 
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until  the  summer  of  ’61,  at  a time  when  regi- 
ments of  volunteers  were  being  mustered  in  the 
city,  and  were  on  the  point  of  departing  for  the 
scene  of  conflict.  As  several  of  the  regiments 
were  made  up  chiefly  of  Catholics  many  priests 
moved  by  zeal  offered  themselves  to  Archbishop 
Hughes,  and  asked  to  accompany  and  care  for 
those  souls  amid  the  dangers  of  war.  Among 
these  was  Father  Ouellet.  The  Archbishop  ac- 
cepted his  services  and  assigned  him  to  the  Irish 
Brigade. 

Concerning  the  particulars  of  his  life  and 
labors  in  the  army  our  sources  of  information 
are,  unhappily,  scanty.  We  rely  almost  entirely 
on  “The  Memoirs  of  Chaplain  Life,”  by  Father 
Corby,  C.  S.  C.,  a fellow-laborer  of  Father  Ouel- 
let. He  left  New  York  with  the  69th  Regiment, 
and  arrived  in  Washington  on  November  20. 
He  lived  in  camp  and  followed  with  his  regi- 
ment wherever  it  was  sent. 

The  first  particular  we  have  to  record  is  an 
incident  that  happened  early  in  '62  at  Camp 
California,  Va.  It  was  customary  for  the  entire 
brigade,  then  consisting  of  the  69th,  63d,  and 
88th  New  York  Volunteers,  to  assemble  every 
Sunday  for  mass.  One  Sunday  morning  on  his 
way  to  mass  Father  Ouellet  overheard  a cap- 
tain of  the  69th  reproving  some  of  his  company 
in  blasphemous  terms.  The  priest  chided  the 
captain  ; whereat  he  told  the  Father  that  he,  a 
captain  of  cavalry  on  detached  service,  had  no 
right  to  interfere  with  a captain  of  the  regiment 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  The  Father 
made  no  reply;  but  when  the  time  came  for  him 
to  preach,  he  narrated  the  happening  to  the 
whole  brigade,  and  then  proceeded  to  make 
clear  his  position  among  them  : how  he  was  in 
their  midst  not  as  a captain  of  cavalry,  but  as  a 
soldier  of  the  Saviour,  to  preach  the  doctrine  of 
Holy  Church,  and  how  in  consequence  he  would 
on  every  occasion  l'eprove  vice,  and  preach  un- 
defiled to  them  the  religion  of  their  fathers. 
Father  Corby,  from  whom  we  have  taken  this, 
says  that  it  won  Father  Ouellet  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  entire  brigade. 

For  the  account  of  his  work  in  the  battles  that 
followed  so  fast  on  one  another,  we  have  but  the 
bare  and  brief  enumeration  of  the  virtues  that 
characterized  him  in  its  accomplishment.  It  is 
told  that  in  his  zeal  he  held  himself  at  all  times  at 
the  service  of  the  soldiers,  how  he  loved  his  holy 
religion  and  esteemed  his  sacred  calling,  how 
zealous  and  exact  he  was  in  the  performance  of 
his  sacred  duties,  how  he  moved  among  them 
ever  a priest  speaking  to  them  of  their  souls 
and  God,  “ as  one  having  authority.”  Hence  his 
sternness  and  severity  toward  those  whom  he 
found  backsliding  in  their  duties  as  Catholics. 

This  last  trait  of  Father  Ouellet  is  aptly  illus- 
trated by  an  incident  related  in  Father  Corby’s 
Memoirs.  After  the  Seven-Days’  Battles  at  the 
end  of  June,  ’62,  or,  as  they  are  also  known,  the 
Seven-Days'  Retreat  before  Richmond,  the  Fed- 


eral camps  were  fixed  at  Harrison’s  Landing. 
Here  Father  Ouellet  had  a chapel  erected,  and 
made  everything  ready  for  the  celebration  of 
mass  on  the  following  Sunday.  The  soldiers 
were  worn  out  by  the  fatigue  and  hunger  en- 
dured in  the  toilsome  struggles  of  the  preceding 
week,  and  so  at  mass-time  very  many  remained 
stretched  out  under  their  shelter-tents.  It  was 
near  breakfast-time,  and  as  there  was  no  room 
within  for  anything  but  themselves  they  had  set 
their  canteens  of  coffee  and  their  food  outside. 
Father  Ouellet  noticed  these  fellows,  and  leaving 
the  chapel  he  went  along  the  camp  streets  kick- 
ing over  the  canteens  and  spilling  the  coffee,  to 
the  anger  and  disgust  of  the  hungry  men.  But 
the  loss  of  their  breakfast  was  only  a smaller 
part  of  their  punishment  ; for  when  Father 
Oiiellet  began  to  preach  he  branded  them  before 
all  their  fellow-soldiers  : “ I know  all  of  you 
who  are  regardless  of  your  regimental  designa- 
tion. I can  tell  the  good  and  the  bad  of  you. 
The  good  came  here  this  morning  to  thank  God 
for  their  deliverance  from  death,  and  the  rest 
who  remained  to  satisfy  their  appetites  were 
fellows  that  were  coffee-coolers  and  skedadlers 
during  our  retreat.”  The  words  coffee-coolers 
and  skedadlers  struck  the  men  as  aptly  expres- 
sive, and  were  taken  up  and  ever  after  passed 
current  as  terms  of  reproach  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no 
further  knowledge  of  the  labors  of  this  devoted 
priest.  For,  as  his  chaplain  life  was  of  longer 
duration  than  that  of  Fr.  Tissot  or  Fr.  Nash, 
since  he  served  throughout  the  entire  war,  we 
must  believe  that  his  story  would  be  more 
varied  and  more  interesting.  We  would  fain 
know  him  in  his  dealings  with  individual  sol- 
diers, in  order  to  set  down  those  traits  by  which 
he  won  the  hearts  of  the  men;  for  we  read  that 
his  regiment  loved  him. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Father  Ouellet  was 
called  to  Canada  where  he  applied  himself  with 
his  wonted  ardor  and  energy  to  parish  and  mis- 
sion work.  Toward  the  end  of  '93  he  was  sent 
to  the  College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
Montreal,  because  of  his  failing  health,  and  there 
died  on  the  26th  of  November,  1894,  at  the  age 
of  76. 

We  shall  be  very  grateful  for  any  information 
that  the  old  Fordham  boys  who  knew  Father 
Ouellet  in  the  army  may  send  us  concerning 
him. 


“They  blame  you;”  “They  accuse  you;”  “They 
say  of  you” — last,  but  not  least — “They  will 
say.”  Who,  then,  is  this  King  They  whose  au- 
thority is  thus  proclaimed?  It  is  a king  with- 
out state,  splendor,  or  visible  throne;  yet  all  obey 
his  voice,  and  tremble  before  him.  A remark- 
able king  in  this  respect — that  he  is  sovereign 
in  small  matters  as  well  as  in  great. 

Madame  Swetchine. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  MERE. 

{From  the  French.') 


Dear  little  ones,  go  not  too  near, 

When  gayly  running  through  the  vale, 
(lo  not  too  near  the  great,  black  mere 
That  lies  leaf-shadowed  in  the  dale. 

List,  and  I’ll  tell  you  what  befell 
A gold-haired  child  who,  in  the  dell, 

Left  mother’s  keeping. 

It  was  a day — a peerless  day, 

And  filled  with  perfume  of  the  May  ; 

The  air  was  sleeping. 

The  joyous  song-birds,  on  the  wing, 

With  silvery  notes  made  nature  ring, 
And  stayed  all  weeping. 

Beneath  the  smiling  azure  sky, 

In  play  the  child,  with  gladsome  cry, 

And  curls  a-streaming, 

O’er  daisied  fields  in  rapture  hies, 

With  golden  bugs  and  butterflies, 

His  toil  redeeming  ; 

Until  his  sport  brings  him  anear 
The  margin  of  the  great,  black  mere, 

His  glad  eyes  gleaming. 

When  lo  ! a gold-winged  dragon-fly, 

That  dipped  and  skimmed  as  it  flew  by 
The  tremulous  wave, 


Poised  trembling  on  a lily-flower, 

Displaying  Nature’s  gorgeous  dower 
Of  colors  brave. 

The  child  attempts  to  catch  the  prize  ; 

It  flees,  he  sinks,  and  dreamless  lies 
Where  the  lilies  wave. 

When  night  came  down,  his  mother,  weeping, 
Told  to  the  reeds  and  flowers  sleeping 
Her  bitter  woe. 

Then  spake  to  her  the  lily-flower : 

“ Good  mother,  let  not  grief  o'erpower, 

And  weep  not  so, 

For  I have  seen  an  angel  fair 
Thy  gold-haired  darling  upward  bear 
From  this  vale  below.” 

Since  then,  my  dears,  in  the  midnight  drear, 
When  Will-o’-the-Wisp  gleams  on  the  mere 
With  fitful  glow, 

Or  from  the  marsh  reeds,  standing  wide, 

Over  the  wave  is  seen  to  glide, 

Now  fast,  now  slow, 

In  raiment  white,  where  the  willows  weep, 

A lady  comes,  her  watch  to  keep 
And  tell  her  woe. 

Theophile  Lalanne,  ’99. 


THE  ALUMNI  BANQUET. 


GATHKRING  of  old  Fordham  students 
always  presents  an  occasion  of  much 
good-fellowship  and  kindly  feeling.  Es- 
pecially is  this  the  case  at  their  Alumni  hin- 
der. Many  youthful  struggles  on  the  campus 
or  adventurous  larks  of  their  college  days  are 
recounted  with  great  zest  and  gayety. 

The  St.  Denis  Hotel  was  the  scene  of  such  a 
gathering  on  the  evening  of  the  twelfth  of  Feb- 
ruary. About  sixty  loyal  sons  of  St  John’s  met 
at  their  annual  dinner.  The  maroon  color  of 
the  college  was  well  in  evidence.  The  diagrams 
of  the  seats  at  the  tables,  and  the  menus,  were 
printed  in  maroon  ink.  Each  alumnus  wore  in 
his  buttonhole  a maroon  badge.  The  tables, 
which  were  bountifully  burdened  with  good 
things,  were  beautifully  decorated  with  flowers 
and  broad  silk  maroon  ribbons  which  were 
twined  in  and  out  the  whole  length  of  the  taBles. 
The  guests’  and  speakers’  table  was  similarly 
adorned,  but  among  the  decorations  were  many 
flowers  of  purple  hue  in  honor  of  our  first  vice- 
president  and  guest  Rt.  Rev.  John  M.  Farley, 
D.D.,  recently  consecrated  Auxiliary  Bishop  of 
New  York,  who  was  particularly  congratulated 
during  the  evening. 

Inspiriting  music  was  played  from  one  of  the 
alcoves  of  the  banquet  hall. 

Our  honored  president,  Gen.  Martin  T.  Mc- 


Mahon, who  has  recently  been  elected  to  the 
judiciary,  presided  during  the  evening  as  toast- 
master in  his  usual  felicitous  manner.  After 
the  sumptuous  repast,  he  made  the  opening 
speech,  which  was  well  received,  and  introduced 
Bishop  Farley,  whose  toast  was  “ The  Clergy.” 
The  clergy  among  St.  John’s  Alumni  were  first 
spoken  of,  and  then  his  remarks  embraced  the 
general  body  of  the  clergy.  The  lofty  mission 
they  had  to  fulfil,  ever  being  ready  to  repel  the 
attacks  of  unbelievers,  keeping  abreast  with  the 
onward  march  of  scientific  discoveries  to  show 
that  science  is  the  handmaid  of  religion,  was 
forcibly  dwelt  upon  by  His  Grace.  He  also  took 
occasion  to  give  some  good  advice  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  association  should  carry  on 
its  affairs. 

“ The  College  ” was  responded  to  by  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Gannon,  S.  J.  His  earnest  words 
soon  won  the  attention  of  every  one.  He  spoke 
of  the  system  of  education  taught  at  St.  John’s, 
where  the  moral  faculties  of  the  students’  were 
developed  and  cared  for  as  well  as  their  intel- 
lects. Such  dual  form  of  education  was  rarely  to 
be  met  with  outside  a Catholic  college.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  support  given  the  col- 
lege, he  said,  was  not  what  might  be  expected 
from  the  Catholic  laity.  A higher  standard  of 
education  is  invariably  being  required  as  a qual- 
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ification  for  entrance  in  the  various  professions, 
and  unless  Catholics  mean  to  retire  from  the  ad- 
vanced position  they  hold  in  the  higher  walks 
of  life,  greater  numbers  of  their  young  men 
should  be  sent  to  the  fountain-heads  of  true  ed- 
ucation, our  Catholic  colleges. 

Thomas  B.  Connery  was  to  have  spoken  on 
“The  United  States,”  but  was  unavoidably  ab- 
sent in  Washington.  The  Dinner  Committee 
called  upon  Henry  D.  Purroy,  who  was  without 
a moment's  notice  to  respond  to  the  toast.  The 
selection  was  indeed  a happy  one,  for  Mr.  Purroy 
made  a most  excellent  speech,  which  was  often 
interrupted  by  hearty  applause.  He  referred  to 
many  of  the  alumni  who  had  been  valiant  sol- 
diers on  the  battle-field,  and  predicted  that  in 
the  event  of  future  war  the  students,  young  and 
old,  of  St.  John’s  College  would  be  among  the 
very  first  to  do  their  full  duty  to  their  country, 
and  if  need  be  expose  themselves  to  any  danger 
in  her  defence.  Graduates  of  St.  John’s  were  to 
be  found  in  almost  every  avocation  of  life. 
Many  sons  of  Alma  Mater  have  proved  them- 
selves ornaments  and  useful  members  of  the 
Church,  the  bench,  the  bar,  medicine,  engineer- 
ing, and  mercantile  pursuits,  and  the  fame  of  St. 
John’s  had  spread  to  all  quarters.  He  portrayed 
in  glowing  terms  the  noble  and  inspiring  ex- 
ample of  many  loyal  Jesuit  fathers  of  his  day, 
whose  simple  lives  of  self-sacrifice  served  as  a 
constant  lesson  for  all  future  time,  and  which 
had  cheered  on  many  a one  to  struggle  to  the 
very  last  amid  the  bitter  trials  and  buffets  of  the 
world. 


The  toast  “ Our  Young  Men  ” was  responded 
to  by  J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  Jr. 

“ Alma  Mater  and  Her  Boys”  was  to  have  been 
the  subject  of  Peter  A.  Hendrick’s  discourse,  but 
owing  to  his  absence  Rev.  J.  Milan  was  at  the 
last  moment  requested  to  take  his  place.  Father 
Nilan  related  many  events  of  past  days  at  Ford- 
ham. 

“ The  Bench  ” was  the  topic  of  Judge  Morgan 
J.  O’Brien’s  remarks.  He  spoke  of  the  import- 
ant work  of  our  Judicial  Department  before 
which  such  weighty  questions  were  continually 
being  presented  for  solution.  The  liberties  and 
rights  of  the  people  and  the  character  of  our  in- 
stitutions were  ever  zealously  guarded  by  it  and 
protected  from  infringement  with  unswerving 
justice. 

James  Grady,  President  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  Manhattan  College,  spoke  of  the  neces- 
sity of  greater  union  betw’een  the  Catholic 
colleges.  With  so  many  things  in  common  the 
alumni  of  such  colleges  should  come  closer  to- 
gether. The  spirit  of  organization  was  the 
tendency  of  the  age.  Surely  the  educated  Cath- 
olics of  the  community  should  know  each  other 
more  intimately  and  let  their  influence  be  felt 
more  forcibly. 

The  members  of  the  Alumni  present  and 
their  guests  then  departed  for  their  homes,  hav- 
ing met  many  of  their  college  contemporaries 
and  enkindled  in  their  hearts  a livelier  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  alma  mater. 

J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  Jr.,  ’93. 


THE  MONKS  OF  ERIN. 


The  Irish  monks,  the  Irish  monks,  their  names  are  treas- 
ured still 

In  many  a foreign  valley,  on  many  a foreign  hill. 

Their  preaching,  prayers,  and  fasting  are  still  the  peasant's 
themes 

Around  the  coast  of  Cornwall  and  along  old  Flanders’ 
streams ; 

Their  lives  austere  and  holy,  and  the  wonders  of  their 
hands, 

Still  nourish  faith  and  sanctity  through  fair  Italia's  lands. 

The  cross  they  bore  in  triumph,  oh  ! bright  as  evershmes 

Above  the  domes  of  Austria,  among  the  Tuscan  vines. 

Sedulius,  the  poet,  and  Columbkille,  the  dove, 

At  Rome  and  Hy  are  honored,  and  remembered  still  with 
love ; 

At  Lucca,  St.  Frigidian,  in  a church  ablaze  with  lights, 

Is  honored  with  pure  worship,  'mid  the  pomp  of  Roman 
rites. 

Even  still  the  British  ministers  exult  on  Piran’s  feast, 

And  though  they  hate  the  Church  of  Rome,  they  venerate 
her  priest. 

The  bells  .of  sweet  Tarentum,  as  they  wake  the  matin  air, 

Still  tell  in  tones  of  gladness  that  Cataldus’s  love  is  there. 


Quaint  Mechlin’s  noble  temple  to  an  Irish  monk  is  raised; 

In  every  home  in  Mechlin  St.  Rumold’s  name  is  praised. 

Virgilius,  the  gifted,  in  his  glorious  Saltsburg  tomb 

Is  honored  by  the  silent  prayer  and  by  the  cannon’s  boom. 

Old  hymns  are  sung  to  Fridolin  in  the  islands  of  the 
Rhine, 

And  the  relics  of  Besancon’s  saint  sleep  in  a silvershrine. 

The  voice  that  roused  crusaders  by  the  Tagus,  Rhone, 
and  Po 

Seems  ringing  still  o’er  Malachy  at  the  convent  of  Clair- 
vaux. 

The  Irish  monks,  the  Irish  monks,  their  spirit  still  survives 

In  the  stainless  Church  of  Ireland  and  in  her  priesthood’s 
lives. 

Their  spirit  still  doth  linger  ’round  Holycross  and  Kells  ; 

Oh,  Ireland’s  monks  can  know  no  death  while  gush  our 
holy  wells. 

High  Cashel’s  fane  is  standing,  and  though  in  the  spoiler’s 
hand, 

Like  the  captive  ark  of  Judah,  'tis  a blessing  to  our  land; 

For  proudly  it  reminds  us  of  the  palmy  days  of  yore, 

When  kings  were  monks,  and  monks  were  kings,  upon 
our  Irish  shore. 


William  P.  Treacy,  S.  J. 
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EDITORIALS. 


NOT  long  ago  a much  interested  friend  of 
our  paper  made  the  following  remark  : 
“ Why  not  start  an  alumni  column  in  the 
monthly?”  Why  not,  indeed?  It  is,  we  think, 
one  of  the  best  suggestions  that  have  been  of- 
fered to  us  during  the  past  year.  Nothing 
would  be  more  agreeable  to  the  management  of 
the  monthly  than  that  this  step  should  meet 
with  the  approval  and  co-operation  of  our  alum- 
ni brethren.  It  is  a deplorable  fact  that  we  are 
daily  becoming  more  and  more  a stranger  to 
our  graduates.  The  reason  for  this  is  perhaps 
because  they  see  not  enough  in  our  columns  to 
remind  them  of  their  old  friends  and  classmates. 
Now  if  the  proposed  Alumni  Column  were 
inserted,  and  an  alumni  editor  appointed,  it 
would  be  no  very  difficult  matter  to  overcome 
this  deficiency.  Through  our  editor  we  could 
then  keep  in  touch  with  the  alumni,  and  pub- 
lish many  items  that  would  interest  them  ex- 
ceedingly. Why  not  try  it  ? 

* 

* * 

Judging  from  the  present  outlook,  the  move- 
ment to  organize  a wheeling  club  will  be  one  of 
the  most  successful  that  has  been  undertaken 
for  some  time.  The  enthusiasm  displayed  by 
so  many  First  and  Second  division  men  in  agi- 
tating the  formation  of  this  club  leaves  us  with- 
out a doubt  that  there  are  many  devotees  of  the 
wheel  in  Fordham.  A bicycle  club  will  not 
only  be  a source  of  great  pleasure  to  those  of  our 
number  who  will  while  away  many  a long 
summer  holiday,  wheeling  rapidly  over  the 


many  well-kept  roads  in  our  vicinity,  but  it  will 
also  act  as  a spur  to  our  athletic  friends  who 
have  long  been  looking  for  just  such  a chance 
to  prepare  for  the  spring  meeting  of  the  inter- 
collegiate. Certainly  this  most  worthy  form  of 
recreation  has  long  needed  a hearing  at  Ford- 
ham. However,  now  that  we  have  what  we  so 
eagerly  longed  for,  it  is  our  duty  to  promote  its 
success  as  much  as  lies  in  our  power. 

* * 

From  the  reports  of  the  recent  intercollegiate 
meeting  held  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  we 
learn  that  another  of  our  colleges — Holy  Cross 
— has  been  admitted  into  the  association.  As 
a comparatively  old  member  of  the  “ Five  A’s  ” 
we  gladly  welcome  the  new  arrival,  and  hope 
to  compete  with  her  in  friendly  athletic  rivalry 
at  no  distant  date.  Still,  to  do  this  with  a fair 
chance  of  glory  for  Fordham,  it  is  evident  that 
we  must  take  no  chances  in  perfecting  ourselves 
for  such  a meeting. 

* 

* * 

The  Fordham  athletics  have  won  more  of  a 
name  for  themselves  during  the  past  few  years 
than  ever  before.  The  University  of  Penn.’s 
“ meet,”  which  they  will  attend  at  Philadelphia 
next  month,  will  open  a new  field  of  operations 
for  them,  and  one,  we  trust,  productive  of  the 
best  results.  Not  only  have  our  men  every 
chance,  of  doing  themselves  credit  there,  but 
they  should  also  begin  to  look  forward  to  the 
annual  trials  of  the  intercollegiate,  and  enter  in- 
to training  for  these  games  with  a confidence 
that  knows  no  such  word  as  fail.  But  for  all 
this  one  thing  is  absolutely  necessary.  We  must 
tram.  Otherwise,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  down- 
right foolishness  to  entertain  even  the  faintest 
hope  of  success. 

* * 

The  much  talked  of  performance  of  the  “ Glee, 
Mandolin  and  Banjo  clubs”  in  the  city  has  at 
length  beett  definitely  decided.  It  will  take 
place  Thursday  evening,  April  16th,  and  Lenox 
Lyceum,  Madison  avenue,  near  Fifty -ninth 
street,  has  been  engaged  for  the  occasion.  We 
could  fill  pages  on  the  mere  expectation  of  an 
event  of  so  much  importance.  However,  we 
prefer  to  simply  notify  our  friends  and  assure 
them  that  all  we  shall  require  to  make  this  step 
a glorious  success  is  their  presence. 

* 

* * 

Though  this  is  the  first  public  venture  of  any 
of  our  societies,  still  the  members  of  the  differ- 
ent clubs  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they 
will  do  their  utmost  to  give  their  audience  an 
extremely  interesting  entertainment.  As  yet 
the  full  list  of  patronesses  for  the  concert  has 
not  been  completed.  In  a short  time,  however, 
all  this  will  be  arranged  and  then — come  and 
see  the  result. 


Francis  O’Neill,  ’96. 
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Mr.  W.  J.  MERCIER,  who  left  from  English 
Rhetoric,  ’88,  and  Dr.  C.  A.  Mitchell, 
who  left  Special  Latin  the  same  year, 
were  at  Fordham,  Sunday,  Feb.  23d. 
Mr.  Mercier,  who  hails  from  New  Orleans,  has 
lately  taken  up  his  quarters  in  New  York.  We 
learned  from  him  that  Dr.  Paul  H.  Tetreau,  and 
Dr.  Philip  J.  Dansereau,  both  of  the  class  of  ’89, 
were  making  names  for  themselves  in  New 
Orleans.  Now  that  Mr.  Mercier  is  living  with- 
in hailing  distance  of  Fordham  we  hope  to  see 
him  and  his  numerous  friends  often. 

— Mr.  Francis  J.  McSorley,  ’93,  was  with  us 
on  Washington’s  Birthday.  Fie  seemed  as  much 
at  home  as  if  he  were  still  one  of  us.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Ignatius  Mercadante,  of  the 
class  of  ’99.  Ignatius  will  be  graduated  in 
March  from  one  of  the  business  colleges  down- 
town. However,  lie  doesn’t  look  as  if  the  com- 
ing examinations  were  bothering  him  much. 

— We  had  a visitor  fi'om  St.  Joseph’s  Semi- 
nary, Troy — Mr.  Daniel  E.  Kiernan,  of  the  class 
of  '95.  He  dropped  in  to  see  us  near  the  end  of 
his  vacation,  and  confirmed  the  good  reports  we 
had  heard  from  Mr.  R.  O.  Hughes  about  the 
Fordhamites  at  Troy.  Mr.  Chas.  Hatfield,  of 
the  class  of  ’99,  was  with  him.  Charles  is  in 
business  with  his  father,  and  is  thriving.  He 
doesn’t  come  to  see  us  often  during  the  winter 
months,  but  he  makes  up  for  this  seeming  lack 
of  interest  during  the  baseball  season. 

It  was  with  great  grief  that  we  heard  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Adams,  the  mother  of  Mr.  Thos. 
Adams,  of  the  class  of  '98.  It  was  to  be  near  her 
that  Tom  left  us  this  term,  so  he  must  feel  the 
loss  keenly.  From  our  hearts  we  grieve  with 
him. 

■ — Rev.  John  C.  O'Reilly,  ’73,  was  buried  from 
St.  Monica’s  Church,  New  York  city,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  February.  Fr.  O’Reilly  was  sta- 
tioned at  Rondout.  Rev.  Jas.  J.  Doherty,  ’60, 
Pastor  of  St.  Monica’s,  is  a near  l'elative  of  his. 
We  are  sorry  we  know  so  little  about  the  death 
of  Fr.  O’Reilly,  for  the  account  could  not  but  be 
of  interest  to  the  “ old  boys,”  his  schoolnrates, 
with  whom  he  was  a great  favorite.  John  C. 
O’Reilly  was  a first-class  student,  a first-class 
actor,  a first-class  prefect  (he  spent  a year  on 
Third  Division),  in  fact,  he  was  successful  at 
whatever  he  put  his  hand.  There  are  fathers  in 
the  house  still  who  remember  him  as  Rector 
in  “ Hartwell  at  Hamford  ” (Fordham),  a play 
written  by  Rev.  A.  Jones,  S.  J.,  for  his  rhetori- 
cians in  the  early  seventies.  Thinking  it  would 
interest  the  members  of  the  class  who  are  still 
alive,  we  publish  below  the  cast  of  “ Hartwell 
at  Hamford,”  as  one  of  the  present  professors  in 
the  house  remembers  it.  The  “old  boys” 
among  our  subscribers  who  took  part  in  this 


play  would  confer  a great  favor  on  us  if,  as  far 
as  their  memories  served  them,  they  helped  11s 
to  complete  the  cast. 

“ Hartwell  at  Hamford.” 


Mr.  Kindwin,  Rector  of  Hamford  College. ..Jno.  C.  O’Reilly 

Mr.  Sharp,  Vice-presidentr Augus.  Gallagher 

Mr.  Smallwood  (?),  Prof,  of  Rhetoric.  . .Geo.  M.  Edebohls 

Ernest  Hartwell,  A college  boy Jno.  C.  Keveney 

Mr.  Hartwell,  Father  of  Ernest Geo.  Haben 

Willie  Lovejoy,  A new  boy Wm.  Denegre 

Mr.  Lovejoy,  Father  of  Willie Ed.  Chapaton 

A new  boy,  victim  of  the  wags Robt.  Toohey 

»r> , ( Geo.  Alexander 

b { (no.  J.  Redly 

Mr.  S Wellington,  A dude Geo.  E.  Reardon 

Mr.  Levi,  A Jew Jno.  F.  Riley 

Chief  Villain Jno.  Morris 

Vdlain  I H.  Schachte 

Villain  II Thos.  McManus 

Jimmy,  A workman P.  Canavan 

A policeman Geo.  Bowen 


Such  is  the  cast  as  we  know  it.  What  has 
become  of  all  these  boys  and  wags  and  villains 
and  the  rest  ? That’s  just  the  question  we  were 
going  to  ask  ourselves.  We  know  a little  about 
them,  and  that  little  we  shall  note  here,  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  stimulate  some  old  boy,  whose 
memory  serves  him  well,  to  give  us  a full  ac- 
count of  the  actors  at  Hamford  in  the  days  of 
Hartwell. 

Geo.  M.  Edebohls  is  now  Dr.  Edebohls.  His 
little  son  Alphonse  is  on  Third  Division,  and  a 
member  of  the  class  of  Rudiments.  Jno.  C. 
Keveney  is  Rev.  Jno.  C.  Keveney,  S.  J.,  Profes- 
sor of  Special  Classics,  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  Col- 
lege, New  York.  Mr.  William  Denegre  is  plain 
Mr.  still.  He  is  in  business  in  Philadelphia  with 
another  old  Fordhamite,  Mr.  Alpin  J.  Cameron, 
’72.  His  nephew,  Joseph  Denegre  Martin,  has 
been  with  us  for  the  past  two  years.  Fd.  Chap- 
aton is  a well-known  doctor  in  Detroit.  H. 
Schachte  is  a very  successful  business  man  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Thos.  McManus  is  a banker 
in  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  We  expect  to  see  his 
little  son,  who  must  be  about  thirteen  now,  at  • 
Fordham  in  the  near  future. 

— Mr.  Vincent  Scott  of  the  class  of  ’98,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Junior  athletic  team  of  last  year,  has 
won  no  little  reputation  as  an  athlete  at  St. 
Mary’s  College,  Canada,  where  he  is  now  a stu- 
dent. At  a meet  held  by  St.  Mary’s  College,  in 
which  all  the  other  colleges  of  Canada  com- 
peted, he  succeeded  in  carrying  off  three  first 
prizes  and  one  second.  In  the  high  jump  he 
cleared  4 feet  1 1 inches.  In  the  220  hurdle 
race  he  took  first  place,  and  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing a college  record  by  the  exceedingly  good 
time  of  304  seconds.  He  took  second  place  in 
the  broad  jump  clearing  16  feet  6 inches  ; and 
he  won  first  place  in  the  shot- putting  with,  29 
feet  2 inches.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Scott  on  his 
success,  and  trust  he  will  continue  his  good 
work. 
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— Dr.  Jas.  J.  Walsh,  ’84,  has  sent  us.  another 
pamphlet,  this  time  about  “ Varicose  Veins.” 
We  thank  the  doctor,  especially  as  the  note  ac- 
companying the  pamphlet  contained  a promise 
to  write  something  for  the  MONTHLY. 

—Mr.  L.  Louis  Tracey,  '95,  ex-editor  of  the 
Fordham  Monthly,  who  represented  us  last 
year  at  the  meeting  of  the  Intercollegiate  Ath- 
letic Association,  was  Georgetown’s  represen- 
tative this  year,  and  worked  so  well  for  his  new 
college  that  he  got  her  the  vice-presidency  of  the 
association.  Mr.  Tracey  came  to  see  us  before 
returning  to  Georgetown,  and  we  were  not  with 
him  long  before  we  felt  assured  that  his  love  for 
Fordham 'was  as  strong  as  ever.  However,  Mr. 
Tracey  likes  Georgetown  too.  He  is  manager 
of  the  glee,  banjo,  and  mandolin  clubs,  and  is 
one  of  the  Georgetown  pitchers  for  the  coming 
season. 

—It  is  rumored  that  other  Fordhamites  will 
make  the  Georgetown  team.  Mr.  Hugh  Mc- 
Laughlin, ’93,  is  trying  for  third  base,  his  old 
position  on  the  Fordhams  ; and  Mr.  Ed.  Lamb, 
’95,  expects  to  cover  second  base.  If  Ed.  plays 
the  position  as  well  on  the  Georgetown  team  as 
he  did  on  the  Fordhams,  there  will  be  no  fault 
to  find  with  his  work. 

— Rev.  Michael  J.  McEvoy,  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  at  Tomp- 
kin’s  Cove,  had  a grand  celebration  Wasington’s 
Birthday.  His  parish  covers  the  famous  Stony 
Point  battlefield.  A grand  concert  was  given  in 
the  church  hall  by  the  choir  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  New  York.  Fr.  McEvoy  lec- 
tured on  “ The  Military  Echoes  of  Washington  on 
the  Shores  of  the  Hudson.” 

— The  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Intelligencer  of 
Feb.  11,  under  the  caption  “Very  Brilliant,” 
contains  a lengthy  account  of  the  formal  open- 
ing of  the  new  Catholic  club,  the  Carroll  Club 
of  that  city.  But  what  is  of  most  interest  to 
Fordhamites,  past  and  present,  is  the  fact  that 
the  new  organization  has  often  been  rescued 
from  apparent  ruin,  and  now  has  been  finally 
set  upon  a firm  and  lasting  basis,  through  the 
untiring  and  generous  exertions  of  Dr.  Chas.  A. 
Wingerter,  ’87.  From  the  account,  the  doctor 
seems  to  be  the  chief  spirit  and  indeed  the  very 
support  of  the  club.  It  must  indeed  be  gratify- 
ing to  his  former  classmates  and  fellow-stu- 
dents to  see  one  of  their  number  taking  so 
prominent  a position  among  the  Catholic  young 
men  of  his  native  city.  That  the  Carroll  Club 
may  have  its  full  measure  of  success,  and  re- 
flect honor  and  credit  upon  Dr.  Wingerter,  its  en- 
terprising president,  is  the  Monthly’s  sineerest 
wish  and  prayer. 

John  Atkinson,  Jr.,  ’97. 


SHROVETIDE  ENTERTAINMENT. 

“ THE  BELLS.” 

A TWICE  told  tale  rarely  pleases,  a repeated 
play  rarely  finds  favor,  but  for  once  ac- 
cepted truisms  have  failed  of  realization. 
“The  Bells”  on  its  second  appearance  was 
even  more  enthusiastically  received  than  on  its 
first.  The  performance  was  a creditable  one  in- 
deed. The  gentlemen  who  in  the  previous  pro- 
duction had  made  their  “debut”  had  quite  got 
over  any  little  self-consciousness  and  awkward- 
ness attendant  upon  such  an  important  step  in 
life,  and  the  play  passed  off  as  smoothly  and  har- 
moniously as  could  be  desired. 

Mr.  Donovan,  who  assumed  the  leading  role, 
was  good.  He  rose  to  the  spirit  of  the  awful 
character  admirably  when  under  the  spell  of 
remorse  and  fear.  But  Mr.  Donovan  does  not 
yet  possess  that  nameless  quality  which  marks 
the  finished  actor.  He  is  not  fully  natural.  He 
bids  the  whimsical  Hans  to  join  him  in  a festive 
glass  in  too  sepulchral  a voice,  and  with  as 
ghastly  a smile  as  in  the  tragic  outbursts  later 
in  the  play. 

Mr.  O’Neill  took  the  part  of  Hans,  a merry, 
rollicking  villager.  A droller  or  more  artistic 
bit  of  comedy  has  not  been  seen  on  the  boards 
of  our  little  theatre  in  many  a day. 

As  Walter,  the  friend  of  Hans,  Mr.  Duffy  was 
admirable.  He  is  blessed  with  a full  resonant 
voice  and  a dignified  carriage.  He  used  both 
effectively  in  the  delineation  of  his  part. 

Mr.  Robert  McDonnell,  as  Christian,  gave  us 
a manly  officer.  His  strong,  virile  portrayal  of 
the  noble  young  hero  won  the  favor  of  the  au- 
dience, and  received  applause  without  stint. 

Mr.  Mason  succeeded  in  making  a small  part 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  successes  of  the 
evening. 

Mr.  Grainger  was  sufficiently  officious  and 
important  to  render  the  character  of  an  old  no- 
tary true  to  life,  and  Mr.  Kelly’s  solemn  orotund 
bespoke  the  dignified  judge  admirably. 

Mr.  Barry  was  mysterious  as  the  mesmerist, 
and  Messrs.  Quinlan,  Meighan,  Gaynor,  Delaney, 
and  Richards  were  all  that  could  be  desired.  A 
new  actor  was  introduced  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
O'Connor.  He  essayed  the  part  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Jew,  and  thanks  to  a good  voice  and  grace- 
ful carriage  succeeded  in  making  a very  good 
impression. 

The  act  added  by  Mr.  Brown,  S.  J.  attained 
the  desired  end  of  making  the  murder  of  the 
Jew  more  prominent.  It  also  supplied  sundry 
connecting  links  which  as  the  play  appeared 
the  first  time  were  absent. 

There  was  a good  audience  present,  a kindly 
appreciative  audience  which  gave  its  applause 
freely  and  impartially. 

“A  DOCTOR  IN  SPITE  OF  HIMSELF.” 

By  way  of  afterpiece  a very  amusing  farce, 
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“A  Doctor  in  Spite  of  Himseif,”  was  rendered. 
The  story  hinges  upon  the  efforts  of  a servant 
to  revenge  himself  upon  his  master  for  sundry 
well-merited  beatings.  The  master  has  ideas 
of  his  own  on  the  much-mooted  “servant  prob- 
lem,” being  firmly  convinced  that  a generous 
and  well-directed  application  of  the  rod  goes 
further  and  has  a more  reformatory  effect  than  a 
whole  volume  of  soft  words  and  gentle  remon- 
strances. 

The  servant  is  a man  of  sensitive  nature, 
albeit  much  given  to  idleness,  and  seems  to  re- 
gard the  views  of  his  master  as  too  advanced. 
He  accordingly  meditates  revenge.  While  he  is 
in  the  midst  of  his  sad  reflections  there  happens 
along  a misguided  individual  rejoicing  in  the 
suggestive  patronymic  of  Mr.  Akensides.  The 
latter  individual,  however,  despite  his  name,  is 
not  ill,  but  his  friend  is.  He  is  seeking  the  ser- 
vices of  a physician.  The  mischevious  flunkey, 
with  a smile  that  is  childlike  and  bland,  intro- 
duces Mr.  Akensides  into  the  presence  of  his 
master.  He  had  recently  warned  the  patient-by- 
proxy that  the  master  was  not  proud  of  his  M. 
D.,  and  accordingly  a few  judicious  taps  with  a 
cudgel  would  be  required  to  bring  him  to  a 
proper  sense  of  his  duty. 

The  three  characters  were  well  enacted  by 
Mr.  Dunlevy,  Mr.  Laracy,  and  Mr.  Shea.  Mr. 
Dunlevy  has  been  seen  before  in  comedy;  his 
success  was  not  less  pronounced  than  on  the 
previous  occasion.  Mr.  Laracy  was  comical  in 
his  distress  and  desire  for  vengeance.  Mr.  Shea 
was  a picture  of  woe.  It  was  their  first  appear- 
ance and  they  acquitted  themselves  very  credi- 
tably. 

And  so  the  entertainment  of  Shrove  Tues- 
day was  a conspicuous  success;  all  went 
away  satisfied  that  the  evening  was  well  and 
enjovably  spent. 

John  F.  McLaughlin,  ’96. 


NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 

RKCENT  issue  of  the  Notre  Dame  Scholas- 
tic contains  a fine  article  on  the  Master- 
Poet  of  the  Jesuits,  Casimir  Sarbiewski, 
by  Dr.  A.  O’Malley,  ’78.  We  intend  to  let  our 
readers  see  it,  probably  next  month,  and  then 
they  will  find  out  who  this  Master- Poet  is,  and 
what  he  has  done  to  deserve  the  name. 

* * 

Dr.  William  Seton,  whose  reminiscences  of 
Fordham  in  the  Forties,  in  the  November  num- 
ber delighted  us  so  much,  lately  delivered  an 
excellent  lecture  before  the  faculty  and  students 
of  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  College,  Emmitsburg,  Md. 
The  subject  of  the  lecture  was  “ Universities 
German  and  American."  The  Mountaineer , after 
a short  account  of  the  lecture,  says  : “ One 

thing  to  be  regretted  about  the  professor’s  lec- 
ture was  its  briefness.  It  was  so  good  that  all 


were  eager  for  more.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a 
well-satisfied  audience  that  took  its  exit  from 
the  college  hall  ; and  the  highest  praise  that  we 
can  "bestow  is  to  wish  that  future  lectures  will 
be  equally  entertaining  and  enjoyable.”  We 
would  like  very  much  to  hear  that  lecture  if  it 
were  possible. 

-V-  -V. 

A prize  of  fifty  dollars  in  gold  is  offered  for 
the  best  essay  on  the  “ Nature  of  Poetry,”  com- 
petition for  which  is  open  to  the  classes  of  Phil- 
osophy, Rhetoric,  and  Poetry.  Judging  from  the 
demand  for  books  and  periodicals,  this  compe- 
tition will  be  very  closely  contested.  Two 
copies  of  the  essay  are  to  be  handed  in  by  May 
5 ; so  that  ample  time  is  given  to  the  competi- 
tors. 

# * 

The  Parthenian  Sodality  held  its  regular  semi- 
annual election  of  officers  for  the  second  term 
on  Sunday  morning  Feb.  16,  members  only 
being  allowed  to  cast  ballots.  The  choice  fell 
upon  John  T.  Delaney,  ’97,  prefect  ; Francis 
O’Neill,  ’96,  first  assistant  ; and  Chas.  E. 
Downes,  '98,  second  assistant.  The  other  offi- 
cers, who  are  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  prefect 
and  his  two  assistants,  were  the  following : 
Secretary,  Andres  Crosas,  '97  ; treasurer,  Jas. 
McLaughlin,  1900;  first  lector,  Thos.  J.  Calkins, 

96  ; second  lector,  Rob’t  E.  Shields,  9 7 ; con- 
suitors,  Chas.  W.  Sinnott,  ’96  ; L.  P.  Monahan, 

97  ; Wm.  Tierney,  ’98  ; Henry  Shields,  ’99  ; 
sacristan,  Jere.  Dunlevy,  ’98;  assistant  sacristan, 
John  F.  Gaynor,  '97. 

* * 

On  the  evening  of  I'ebruary  20  Professor 
Halm,  after  entertaining  us  for  half  an  hour 
with  select  dance  music,  was  presented  with  a 
very  handsome  baton.  Mr.  O’Neill,  ’96,  in  behalf 
of  the  members  of  the  Senior  Division,  after  a 
few  very  pertinent  remarks,  presented  the  pro- 
fessor with  this  little  token  of  appreciation.  The 
workmanship  of  the  baton  is  exquisite.  It  is 
made  of  ebony,  mounted  in  gold,  with  a handle 
of  pearl  decorated  with  very  artistic  designs, 
also  in  gold. 

* * 

/ 

The  annual  indoor  athletic  games  of  the  Ford- 
ham  College  Athletic  Association  were  held  in 
the  First  Division  gymnasium  on  Washington’s 
Birthday,  and  proved  to  be  very  exciting  as  well 
as  exceedingly  interesting.  The  events,  eight  in 
number,  were  very  closely  contested  both  by  the 
members  of  the  Senior  and  Junior  divisions. 
The  representatives  of  the  latter  showed  up 
wonderfully  well  and  succeeded  in  carrying  off 
four  first  and  four  second  places,  a total  of 
points  equal  to  that  of  the  Seniors’.  The  sum- 
mary of  events  is  as  follows  : 

Fifteen-yard  Dash,  handicap. — Won  by  Ro- 
madka,  '99  ; Quinlan,  ’97,  second  ; Howard,  ’98, 
third.  Time,  2\  seconds. 
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Standing  Broad  Jump. — Won  by  Thos.  Mc- 
Cormick, with  a jump  of  8 feet  6 inches  ; 
Jere.  Dunlevy,  ’98,  second,  with  a jump  of  8 feet 
31  inches  ; Chas.  Dunn  third,  with  a jump  of  7 
feet  1 1 inches. 

Forty-yard  Hurdle,  handicap. — Won  by  J.  F. 
Quinlan,  '97,  scratch  ; James  Schwartz,  3 yards, 
second  ; J.  Dunlevy,  ’98,  3 yards,  third.  Time, 
5-§  seconds. 

Running  High  Jump.- — Won  by  Maurice 
O’Gorman — 6 inches — with  5 feet  1 inch  ; Clif- 
ton Loughlin,  scratch,  second,  with  5 feet;  J.  F. 
Quinlan,  ’97,  scratch,  third,  with  4 feet  1 1 inch- 
es. 

Fence  Vault. — Won  by  T.  Dunlevy,  ’98,  with 
6 feet  5 inches  ; Jas.  Schwartz,  second,  with  5 
feet  9 inches  ; John  Ducey,  third,  with  5 feet  7 
inches. 

Potato  Race. — Won  by  J.  Dunlevy,  ’98  ; Paul 
Richards,  ’98,  second  ; T.  McLaughlin,  third. 

Four-hundred-and-forty-yard  Run,  handicap. 
- — Won  by  Jas.  Schwartz,  12  yards;  Edward  Swet- 
11am,  25  yards,  second;  Attilio  Deferrari,  25 
yards,  third.  Time,  58  seconds. 

Eight-hundred-and-eighty-yard  Run. — Won 
by  Thos.  McLaughlin  ; Maurice  O’Gorman,  sec- 
ond ; John  Toohey,  third.  Time,  2:16. 

* * 


The  management  of  the  Fordham  College 
Baseball  Association  1ms  been  very  active  and 
diligent  in  securing  games  in  order  to  place  a 
good  schedule  before  those  interested  in  base- 
ball at  Fordham.  The  schedule  as  yet  has  not 
been  completed,  but  during  the  course  of  the 
month  a full  schedule  is  expected.  At  present 
games  have  been  arranged  with  the  following 
teams: 


Mar.  26,  Yale  Law  School, 

“ 27,  Univ.  of  Vermont, 

“ 31,  De  Garmo  Institute, 

April  8,  Lehigh, 

“ 9,  Univ.  of  New  York, 

“ 23,  Lafayette, 

“ 27,  Trinity, 

“ 30,  De  Garmo  Institute, 

May  7,  Union  College, 

“ 21,  Lafayette, 

“ 28,  Weslevan, 


at  Fordham 
“ Fordham 
“ Fordham 
“Bethlhm.,  Pa. 
“ Fordham 
“ Fordham 
“ Fordham 
“ De  Gar.  Ins. 
“ Fordham 
“ Easton,  Pa. 

“ Middletown, 


Conn. 

Games  will  shortly  be  arranged  with  Rut- 
gers, West  Point,  Georgetown,  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  Danbury,  and  Syracuse. 

Chas.  W.  Sinnott,  ’96. 


FORDHAMENSIA. 

SENIORS’  hall. 

PERHAPS  the  most  notable  effect  of  the  semi- 
annual examinations  lies  in  the  two  spe- 
cial academies  that  are  attended  by  the 
delinquents.  The  Mathematical  session  holds 
sway  in  our  spacious  and  cozy  library  under 
the  care  of  Fr.  Hughes,  S.  J.  The  other,  which 
we  may  call  the  Miscellaneous  one,  is  conduct- 


ed by  the  Rev.  Vice-president  in  our  Study  Hall 
on  Sunday  and  Thursday  afternoons.  Happily 
for  all  they  are  not  thickly  attended. 

— Lincoln's  Day  brought  us  a half-holiday:  and 
the  students  always  appreciate  such  boons.  As 
usual  everybody  enjoyed  himself  and  made  the 
most  of  the  opportunity. 

— During  the  late  cold  weather,  indoor  amuse- 
ments were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  many  took 
to  checkers  and  chess.  Checkers  had  many 
devotees,  and  among  the  chess-players  our  es- 
teemed Professor  of  Music  is  by  no  means  last 
or  least. 

—The  students  of  the  Division  just  before  Lent 
presented  Professor  Halm  with  a handsome 
baton.  The  gift,  though  ill  proportioned  to  his 
willingness  to  furnish  us  with  music  at  our 
dances,  was  given  as  a mark  of  our  appreciation 
of  his  kindness. 

— Shrove  Tuesday  was  a holiday,  and  the  skat- 
ing was  so  good  that,  we  wished  the  day  was  long- 
er. Ash  Wednesday  we  started  the  Lenten  sea- 
son, and  were  addressed  during  Mass  by  Fr.  Mul- 
lan,  S.  J.,  on  the  object  and  duties  of  this  holy  time. 
During  Lent  the  Stations  of  the  Cross  are  held 
every  Friday  evening. 

— -The  blasting  has  been  quite  incessant  on  Sec- 
ond during  the  past  month.  Last  year  the  trees 
suffered,  this  year  the  rocks;  soon  the  old  Ford- 
ham boys  will  hardly  be  able  to  recognize  the 
grounds.  We  are  almost  beginning  to  envy  the 
Second  Division  boys  their  baseball  field. 

- — Now  that  the  extension  of  the  trolley  line  is 
in  use,  it  may  be  well  to  warn  our  visitors  who 
come  by  that  road,  to  be  careful  not  to  be  car- 
ried to  Bedford  Park. 

— The  practice  of  the  baseball  candidates  under 
the  temporary  captain,  Charles  Sinnott,  has 
been  very  earnest  indeed.  The  cage  is  doing- 
good  service  to  about  twenty  candidates  for 
honors  on  the  field. 

— The  Bicycle  Club  is  now  an  assured  fact. 
Though  the  membership  is  small,  it  claims  to 
lie  very  select. 

— At  the  meeting  of  the  I.  A.  A.  A.  A.  held  at 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  on  February  29  we 
were  represented  by  J.  Francis  Quinlan,  ’97,  and 
Charles  E.  Downes,  ’98. 

— The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  very 
kindly  invited  us  to  send  a team  of  four  men  to 
a field  meet  to  be  held  April  25.  It  is  said  that 
four  men  have  been  selected  to  go  to  compete  in 
the  relay  race. 

— The  division  extends  its  sympathy  to  our 
baseball  manager,  Lawrence  Monahan,  on  the 
loss  of  his  mother,  who  died  very  suddenly  on 
March  7. 


John  T.  Delaney,  ’97. 
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JUNIORS’  hall. 

— “ Baseball  ” is  the  one  fond  word  that  in- 
flames the  mind  of  every  Second-division  boy  ; 
especially  now  that  the  Invincibles  have  been 
chosen,  a captain  elected,  a trainer  hired,  and,  in 
fine,  every  facility  given  them  to  become  equal 
to  any  team  that  Second  Division  ever  put  on  the 
field. 

— The  following  are  the  Invincibles  who  have 
yet  to  compete  for  positions  : J.  Schwartz,  Chas. 
Dunn,  Bernard  McElroy,  Maurice  O'Gorman, 
John  Joyce,  John  Foley,  Edward  Swetnam,  Har- 
old Plunkett,  Thomas  McLaughlin,  Frank 
Sheehy,  Chas.  Vion,  and  Paul  Dolan. 

— On  Thursday,  Feb.  27,  we  elected  Chas. 
Dunn  captain. 

— Mr.  Wood  has  measured  us  for  suits,  and 
as  soon  as  spring  puts  in  appearance  we  shall 
march  out  to  battle  not  in  black,  the  Invincibles’ 
old-time  color,  but  in  dark  gray. 

— Another  circumstance  which  needs  mention 
is  the  enlargement  of  our  ball-field.  Indeed  it 
is  a great  work,  and  after  the  field  has  been 
rolled  we  can  safely  say  that  no  Catholic  col- 
lege in  this  country  has  a better  ball-field  than 
Fordham. 

— -Mr.  Neil  Collins,  our  new  trainer,  is  with 
us  during  practice  every  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day. He  is  quite  a “ phenomenal,”  to  use  base- 
ball language,  and  many  fine  points  have  we 
learned  from  him  already.  Mr.  Collins  is  a 
member  of  the  Staten  Island  Athletic  Club,  and 
has  quite  a reputation  in  athletic  circles. 
Though  he  has  been  with  us  only  a short  time, 
by  his  affability  in  his  dealings  with  us,  and  his 
graceful  movements  in  the  cage,  he  has  fairly 
won  the  heart  of  every  Second-division  boy. 

— However,  baseball  is  not  the  only  sport  that 
has  claimed  our  attention.  All  during  the  year 
a manifest  interest  has  been  taken  by  Second- 
division  boys  in  jumping,  vaulting,  hurdle 
racing,  dashing,  and  ever}'  other  sport  that 
could  be  enjoyed  indoors.  This  practice  was 
not  in  vain,  as  was  shown  when,  at  the  games 
held  on  Washington’s  Birthday  in  P'irst  Division 
gymnasium,  Second  Division  took  just  as  many 
events  as  First  Division.  The  high  jump  was 
won  by  Maurice  O'Gorman.  The  standing 
broad  jump  was  won  by  Thomas  McCormick. 
The  quarter-mile  run  was  won  by  James 
Schwartz.  The  half-mile  was  won  by  Thomas 
McLaughlin.  J.  Schwartz  came  second  in  15- 
yards  dash,  the  fence  vault,  and  20-yards  dash  ; 
and  Edward  Swetnam  came  second  in  the  quar- 
ter-mile run. 

— So  encouraged  are  we  with  the  result  of 
Washington’s  Birthday  that  we  hope  to  arrange 
a field  day  with  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College. 

— Our  bicycle  club  is  growing  in  numbers. 


— We  sincerely  congratulate  First  Division  on 
the  fine  schedule  they  have  gotten  up  for  the 
coming  ball  season. 

— We  offer  our  heartfelt  condolence  to  our 
fellow-student  Francis  Sheehy,  whose  father 
died  after  a lingering  illness  early  in  March. 

Paul  Dolan,  ’99. 

ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 

— The  Bowling  Alley  is  well  patronized  every 
night  with  chess  and  checker  players  looking 
for  somebody  whom  they  can  beat.  There  are 
many  champions  among  us. 

— On  the  eve  of  Washington’s  Birthday  we 
spent  a few  hours  very  pleasantly  in  the  Science 
Hall  with  Mr.  Coyle,  S.  J.  We  thank  Mr.  Coyle 
and  hope  to  meet  him  soon  again. 

- — Captain  Edmunds  announced  the  following 
promotions  during  the  past  month  : Co.  D, 
second  lieutenant,  Thomas  Kelly  ; first  ser- 
geant, David  Donovan; — Co.  E,  first  sei'geant, 
Dennis  McLaughlin  ; second  sergeant,  Gibson 
Huntt.  The  Captain  himself  is  with  us  every 
Monday. 

— Baseball  season  will  soon  be  here,  and  then 
there  will  be  nothing  but  baseballs  flying  in  the 
air.  There  are  many  candidates  for  the  team. 
We  expect  a very  good  game  from  the  nine  at 
Throgg’s  Neck,  as  we  hear  they  have  a strong 
team. 

— After  a while,  when  the  weather  permits, 
Johnny  will  again  begin  his  work  upon  the 
bank,  as  he  intends  to  fill  it  in  before  the  year 
goes  by. 

— Walter  Maher  had  not  returned  from  his 
father’s  funeral  when  John  Mellady  was  sum- 
moned to  the  death-bed  of  his  father.  We  ear- 
neotly  sympathize  with  our  dear  companions  in 
their  great  sorrow. 

Edward  F.  Joyce,  1901. 

— On  the  eve  of  Feb.  22 d Mr.  Coyle,  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Sciences,  performed  a number  of  inter- 
esting experiments  for  the  lads  of  St.  John’s 
Hall.  The  entertainment  lasted  nearly  two 
hours.  The  youngsters  were  astonished  at  the 
rapidity  with  which  liquids  were  changed  from 
one  color  to  another;  the  beautiful  appearance 
of  phosphorus  burning  in  oxygen  elicited  their 
admiration;  and  when  a steel  watch-spring  was 
rapidly  burned  away,  producing  flying  sparks 
and  a brilliant  light,  they  gave  vent  to  their  feel- 
ings in  a prolonged  “ Oh  ! ” Many  of  the  other 
experiments  were  not  a bit  less  interesting. 
Perhaps  the  one  that  excited  the  most  curiosity, 
though  it  is  not  within  the  sphere  of  physics  or 
chemistry,  was  the  dividing  of  an  apple  in 
halves  while  the  skin  remained  whole,  and  this 
with  only  a few  passes  of  a glass  rod.  Not  the 
least  entertaining  feature  of  the  performance 
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to  the  older  persons  who  were  present  were  the 
remarks,  wise  and  otherwise,  which  ever  and 
anon  were  offered.  Altogether  the  entertain- 
ment was  a decided  success,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  all  the  students  had  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  enjoying  it. 

C.  E.  D.,  ’98. 


IN  THE  LIBRARY. 


WE  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  a 
new  novel,  entitled  “ The  Circus-rid- 
er's Daughter.”  It  was  translated 
from  the  German  of  F.  von  Bracken  by  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Mitchell.  Unlike  the  majority  of  novels, 
this  story  of  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  a Catho- 
lic heroine  raises  one’s  thoughts  to  something 
far  beyond  and  above  what  is  merely  human 
and  earthly.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  story 
should  be  considered  as  belonging  to  Sunday- 
school  literature — no,  indeed — it  is  a story  of 
every-day  life;  for  do  we  ourselves  not  know 
people  whose  whole  lives  are  examples  of  true 
Christian  love  and  self-sacrifice  ? We  can  as- 
sure those  who  have  not  read  the  book  that 
there  is  a' treat  in  store  for  them,  for  from  be- 
ginning to  end  the  life  of  Nora  will  prove 
most  interesting,  even  for  those  who  like  excit- 
ing scenes;  and  all  will  see  for  themselves  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  motto  of  the  work  “ God’s 
flowers  bloom  in  every  soil.”  Messrs.  Benziger 
.Bros.  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  success  in 


publishing  these  Catholic  novels,  which  cannot 
fail  to  accomplish  their  mission. 

Some  twenty  other  books  were  added  to  the 
library  during  the  past  month,  but  as  they  are 
not  catalogued,  we  do  not  announce  their  titles. 

There  is  great  demand  at  present  for  the 
works  on  poetry.  Besides  the  books  announced 
in  the  list  there  are  many  others  in  the  library 
treating  of  the  subject  that  may  prove  of  valu- 
able assistance  to  those  who  desire  to  compete 
for  the  prize.  Information  will  be  most  will- 
ingly given  by  the  librarians  during  the  hours 
on  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays  appointed 
for  consultation,  but  the  students  are  requested 
not  to  seek  the  information  during  the  regular 
hours  when  the  librarians  are  busy  receiving 
and  delivering  books.  Another  little  bit  of  ad- 
vice is  in  order — the  students  should  remem- 
ber that  the  library  does  not  furnish  stationery. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Circus-rider's  Daughter.  From  the 
German  of  F.  v.  Bracken  by  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Mitch- 
ell. Benziger  Bros.,  New  York;  price  $1.25. 

Hoffmann’s  Catholic  Directory.  Hoff- 
mann Bros.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Records  of  the  American  Catholic  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Philadelphia.  Published  quarterly  by  the 
society. 

Current  Literature.  A magazine  of  contempo- 
rary record.  52-54  Lafayette  place.  New  York. 

Short  Stories.  The  Current  Literature  Pub- 
lishing Company,  52  Lafayette  place,  New  York. 


ESTABLISHED  1818. 

BROOKS  BROTHERS, 

Broadway,  cor.  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods, 

READY  MADE  AND  MADE  TO  MEASURE. 


Our  stock  for  Fall  and  Winter  of  1S95-96,  now  ready  in  all  departments, 
will  be  found  especially  complete  and  attractive.  s 

For  Clothing  to  order  we  offer  a selection  of  all  the  various  materials 
now  popular  in  London,  with  proper  facilities  for  executing  orders  with  the 
least  possible  delay. 

The  particular  care  exercised  by  us' in  the  cut,  manufacture  and  novelty 
of  patterns  in  our  Men’s  Ready  Made  Garments  is  also  extended  to  our 
CLOTHING  FOR  BOYS  AND  CHILDREN,  and  guarantees  exclusive  styles; 
at  the  same  time  the  NECESSITY  FOR  MODERATE  PRICES  has  not  been 
overlooked. 

Our  Furnishing  Goods  Department  contains  the  usual  complete  line  of 
standard  goods  besides  novelties  in  Shetland  and  Fair  Isle  Sweaters,  Lamb's 
Wool  Jackets,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  location,  one  block  from  Madison  Square,  is  convenient  to  the 
leading  hotels  and  easy  of  access  from  the  principal  railway  stations  in  New 
York  and  vicinity. 


^efeftrafed  Haf$t 

and 

LAD  TEW  ROUND  HATS  AND  BONNETS, 

AND 

THE  DUNLKP  SILK  UMBRELUL 


178  and  180  Fifth  Ave. , between  22d  and  23d  Sts.,  and 
181  Broadway,  near  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 
Palmer  House,  Chicago.  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

(fold  Medal  Awarded,  Paris  Exposition,  1889. 

AGENCIES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 


JOHN  HAFFEN. 


MATTHIAS  HAFFEN,  JR. 


J.  & M.  HAFFEN, 

LAGER  BEER  BREWERS, 

152nd  STREET, 

Between  Third  and  Courtland  Avenues, 


MORRISANIA,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

EIMER  & AMEND, 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

CHEMICALS 

and 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS, 

205,  207,  209  & 21  I Third  Avenue, 
Corner  of  18th  St.,  New  York. 

Finest  Bohemian  and  German  Glassware,  Royal  Berlin 
and  Meissen  Porcelain.  Purest  Hammered  Platinum,  Bal- 
ances and  Weights,  Zeiss  Microscopes,  and  Bacteriological  . 
Apparatus,  Chemically  Pure  Acids,  and  Assay  Goods. 


JAMES  OLWELL  <Sc  CO., 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS, 

No.  181  WEST  STREET, 

James  Olwell. 

Joseph  F.  Carrigan.  NEW  YORK. 

Marcus  J.  McLoughlin. 


J.  W.  HUHNA, 

1022  Tremont  Ave., 


Sole  Agent  for 

American  Biscuit 
and  Mfg.  Co. 


A.  DACENAIS, 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL  CONFECTIONERY, 

Bon  Bons  and  Fancy  Candies  a Specialty. 

1370  Wttird  Hus., 

NEW  YORK. 


F.  D.  Herbermann.  A.  J.  Herbermann. 

G.  HERBERMANN’S  SONS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

314  Wastiiqstari 


NEW  YORK. 

Steam,  Water  Heating 

AND 

Telephone  Call,  1341  38th  St. 

Ventilating  Apparatus. 

Plans  and 

Specifications  Prepared 

and 

Estimates  Given  for 

Mulhern  & Piatti, 

Heating  & Ventilating 

ALL  CLASSES  OF 

Buildings. 

144  East  42d  Street, 

Repairing 

IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

NEW  YORK. 

c.  H.  RUETE, 

SCENIC  ARTIST, 

378  ST.  PAUL’S  AVE., 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


JOHN  WOODS, 

Dealer  in 

LIVE  AND  DRESSED  POULTRY, 

89  AND  90  WASHINGTON  MARKET, 

Fulton  Street  Side.  NEW  YORK. 


I^EV.  SUPB^IOI^S 

Of  Religious,  Educational  and  Charitable  Institutions, 
Desiring  to  purchase 

Groceries  and  General  Supplies 

AT  STRICTLY  WHOLESALE  RATES, 

Can  do  so  by  addressing 

WILLIAM  H.  KEATING, 

Salesman,  with 

AUSTIN,  NICHOLS  & CO., 

Importers,  Wholesale  Grocers  and  Commission  Merchants, 

NEW  YORK. 

HENRY  HEIDE, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

FINE  CONFECTIONERY, 

14  and  16  Harrison  StM  and  179  Franklin  St.,  New  York. 

Institutions  will  find  tin’s  a good  place  to  purchase  their  sweets.  Reference  ; ST. 
JOHN’S  COLLEGE. 

J.  CURLEY  & BROTHER, 

FINE  CUTLERY, 

6 WARREN  STREET. 

St.  Joseph’s  Institute, 

For  the  Improved  Instruction  of  jJeaf-Mutes, 

— Fordham,  N.  Y.  City. — 

Studies  will  be  resumed  on  the  First  Monday  in  September- 
Articulation  and  Lin  Reading  taught-  For  further  Darticulars  address 

M.  LAURENT,  Principal. 

MoLEN  & SHUTE, 

Dealers  in  Tropical  Fruit, 


Commission  Merchants  in  Domestic  Fruit  and  Produce. 
227  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Sisson, 

64  West  49th  Street. 

Dentist  to  St.  John’s  College. 


gEO  JVjUflPHY 


MANUFACTURER  & DEALER 

fH<?T°GRAPhic  (i>09B5 


Six  doors  W.  of  B’way.  57  East  9th  St.,  N.  Y. 


ARMOUR  & CO., 

MUTTON,  HOGS,  PROVISIONS,  PIGS  FEET, 
SAUSAGES,  Etc. 


Foot  of  East  128th  St., 

NEW  YORK. 


A.  CROCAN,  Manager.  Telephone,  252  Harlem. 


Buy  reliable  goods  direct 
from  the  manufacturers  and 
save  all  middle  profits. 

JOHN  & JAMES  DOBSON, 

EAST  14th  ST.,  Cor.  5th  AVE.,  NEW  YORK. 

Spe  ial  Prices  to  Catholic  Churches  and  Institutions. 

s.  stiner  & co., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  H 

OYSTERS  AND  CLAMS, 

Pickled  or  Plain, 

357?  35*  and  359  Washington  Fish  Market, 
NEW  YORK. 


MORAN  BOTTLING  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  BOTTLERS  OF 

Carbonated  beVe^e?, 

119  EAST  124th  STREET. 


WORLD’S  FAIR  AWARD,  CHICAGO,  U.  8.  A.,  1893. 


ADAMS  & CO, 

Men's  and  Boys’  Furnishings,  Sweaters, 
Cardigans,  Lounging  Coats,  Etc-, 

6th  Avenue,  Between  21st  and  22d  Streets, 
NEW  YORK. 

SPECIAL  OUTFITTERS 

TO 

J>t.  fjotm's  College 

In  Baseball  Supplies,  Tennis  Coods,  Football  re- 
quirements, in  fact,  everything  in  the  Sporting 
Coods  line.  Photographic  Coods,  Boats,  Ca- 
noes, and  Launches  Cymnasiums  and 
Bowling  Alleys  buill  and  repaired. 
Catalogues  free  an  application. 

WM.  WOOD, 

23  WEST  125th  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


RIDABOCK  <&,  CO., 

Formerly  Baker  & McKenney, 
Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 


BOTTLING  DEPARTMENT 

David  Mayer  Brewing  Co. 

Solicits  your  order  for 

LAGER  BEER, 

Domestic  and  Bavarian  Process, 

ALES  AND  PORTER. 

Address  orders 

1235  FULTON  AYE., 

New  York  City. 


WORLD’S  FAIR  AWARD,  CHICAGO,  U.S.  A.,  1893. 


MILITARY  GOODS, 

141  GRAND  STREET, 

Established  1847.  Near  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 


Rice,  Quinby  & Co., 

113  Produce  Ex. 


Official  Outfitters  for  St.  John’s  College. 


CAN  I OBTAIN  A PATENT?  Fora 

prompt  answer  and  an  honest  opinion,  write  to 
MUNN  & CO.,  who  have  bad  nearly  fifty  rears’ 
experience  in  the  patent  business.  Communica- 
tions strictly  confidential.  A Handbook  of  In- 
formation concerning  Patents  and  how  to  ob- 
tain them  sent  free.  Also  a catalogue  of  mechan- 
ical and  scientific  hooks  sent  free. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  & Co.  receive 
special  notice  in  the  Scientific  American,  and 
thus  are  brought  widely  before  the  public  with- 
out cost  to  the  inventor.  This  splendid  paper, 
issued  weekly,  elegantly  illustrated,  has  bv  far  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  work  in  the 
world.  S3  a year.  Sample  copies  sent  free. 

Building  Edition,  monthly,  $2.50  a rear.  Single 
copies,  ‘i 3 cents.  Every  number  contains  beau- 
tiful plates,  in  colors,  and  photographs  of  new 
houses,  with  plans,  enabling  builders  to  show  the 
latest  designs  and  secure  contracts.  Address 
MUNN  & CO„  New  York,  361  Broadway. 


PfflfJO  MUSIC. 

“Young  People’s  Classics.” 

51  Pieces,  128  Pages. 

“ Students’  Classics.” 

37  Pieces,  143  Pages. 

“Fairy  Fingers.” 

For  very  small  hands.  36  Easy  Compositions. 

Price,  each,  Paper,  $1  ; Boards,  $1.25;  Gilt,  $2. 

“BAY  STATE” 


GUITARS,  MANDOLINS,  BANJOS  AND  ZITHERS. 

Absolutely  the  Standard  Instruments  of  the  World. 

Patrons  will  find  in  our  store  the  largest  stock  of  Musical  Merchandise 
in  New  York. 

DITSON  & CO., 

867  BROADWAY,  18th  ST.,  NEW  YORK- 


WORLD’S  FAIR  AWARD,  CHIGAGO,  U.  S.  A.,  1893 


C.  V.  FORNES  & CO., 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of 


WOOLENS 


Nos.  498  & 500  BROADWAY, 


Branch  House,  Cor.  Grand  Street,  New  York. 

Cor.  Court  & Pearl  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Tapestry  Tainting 

MADE  EASY  EOlt  AMATEUR  ARTISTS 
By  the  use  of  F.  W.  Devoe  & Co.’s 
“ Enlargements,  ” consisting  of 
colored  study , outline  enlargement  and 
instructions  for  painting  with  Liquid 
Indelible  Dyes  or  Tapestry  Colors. 

,855“  An  illustrated  pamphlet  of  sixty  sub- 
jects, with  priced  list  of  materials,  sent  free  on 
application. 

F.  W.  DEVOE  & C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO., 

Fulton  Street,  cor.  William,  New  York; 
and  176  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 
ARTISTS'  MATERIALS,  PAINTS,  FINE 
VARNISHES. 


CLUTH  &,  COYLE, 

20  West  27th  St.  NEW  YORK.  73  East  1 3th  St. 
OFFICIAL 

jV[a§Ei|s  an 3 JVfa§E-up  |)5j{tists 

To  St.  Johns,  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  and  St.  Peter’s  Colleges, 
and  principal  Catholic  Dramatic  Clubs. 


Mount  St.  Ursula  Academy, 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies  and 
Children. 

Mount  St.  Ursula’s  Academy  is  at  Bedford  Park 
( within  the  new  limits  of  New  York  City ),  a Station 
on  the  Harlem  Railroad,  near  Fordham  College,  and 
is  reached  in  twenty  minutes  by  half-hourly  trains  | 
from  the  Grand  Central  Depot. 

Send  for  prospectus  to  the 

Mother  Superior, 

Mt.  St.  Ursula,  Bedford  Park,  New  York  City. 


X.  STOUTENBOROUGH, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS, 

Hotel  and  Steamship  Supplies, 

Nos.  270  & 272  PEARL  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 

McPARTLAND  & O’FLAHERTY, 

8tli  Are.,  bet.  40th  and  41st  Sts., 

DI^Y AND  FANCY IpDS, 

House  Furnishing  and  Upholstery. 

Gents’  Furnishings  one  of  our  Specialties. 
Sweaters  in  great  variety. 

M.  J.  BIGGANE, 

DEALER  IN 

and  .^F£55ccl  Upouilri}. 

GAME  IN  ITS  SEASON, 

347,  348  & 417  WASHINGTON  MARKET, 

Vesey  Street  Sidewalk  near  West  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

ELDRED  & HALEY, 

WHOLESALE  COMMISSION 

FISH  DEALERS, 


<^T<>  G.  STERLING, 

THE  COLLEGE  BARBER 

Kingsbridge  Road,  Near  the  Fordham  Station. 

HENRY  HANSON  & CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS,  CHEESE,  POULTRY,  &c. 

(COLD  STORAGE), 

Henry  Hanson. 

W.  O.  Saxton.  90  WARREN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


No.  9 FULTON  MARKET, 


C.  H.  ELDRED,  ) 
IRVIN  HALEY,  j 


New  York. 


JAMES  S.  BARRON. 


WM.  H.  BARRON. 


JAMES  S.  BARRON  & CO., 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of 


ROPE,  CORD,  TWINE,  WICKING, 

Brooms,  Brushes,  &c., 
WOODEN  AND  WILLOW  WARE, 
141  Chambers  St.  and  2 Hudson  St., 


Telephone  Call,  4018  Cortlandt. 


P.  O.  Box  2726. 


NEW  YORK. 


SCIENCE  HALL.  JUNIORS’  HALL. 


Kordhaai,  Nkw  York. 


On  Harlem  Railroad , between  Harlem  River  and  Long  Island  Sound 


JESUIT  FATHERS, 

University,  College, 


Preparatory.  Classes, 


Classical  and  Scientific  Courses. 

Military  Drill  by  an  Army  Officer  appointed  by  the  U.  S.  Government 


TERMS:  $330  PER  ANNUM 


APPLY  TO 


Rev.  THOMAS  J.  GANNON,  S.J. 


President. 


VT - JOHN’S  HAl  I PREPARATORY  school. 


THE  FACULTY  BUILDING  AND  SENIORS’  HALL. 


ROONEY  A OTTEN  PRINTING  CO  . 114-120  W.  30th  ST.,  N.  Y 


Vol.  XIV. 


St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  April,  1896. 

THE  THREE  MARYS 


No. 


/• 


AT  THE  TOMB  OF  JESUS. 

(From  ihe  Latin  of  an  old  miracle  play.) 


FIRST  MARY, 

Alas,  that  He  should  lie  in  death, 
Who  never  felt  sin’s  faintest  breath, 
The  Shepherd  good  and  true  ! 

SECOND  MARY. 

Yet  is  He  gone  who  bore  our  blame, 
Who  took  away  our  life  of  shame, 

O death  for  tears  to  rue  ! 

THIRD  MARY. 

Woe  worth  thee,  wicked  Jewish  race, 
How  doth  thy  fury  rage  apace, 

O people  banned  with  shame  ! 


FIRST  MARY. 

O how  couldst  thou  by  envy  led 
Condemn  good  Jesus  to  be  bled  ? 
O rage  that  beggars  name  ! 

SECOND  MARY. 

For  how  could  He,  the  Just,  avail 
To  ever  merit  cross  and  nail  ? 

O race  of  God  disowned  ! 

THIRD  MARY. 

Alas,  how  linger  out  our  days, 
Joyless  without  the  Master’s  gaze  ? 
O lot  to  be  bemoaned  ! 


FIRST  MARY. 

Let  us  haste  then  with  the  task — 
Sole  one  that  the  dead  may  ask 
Of  loves  devices  ! 


SECOND  MARY. 

Let  us  bind  His  body  blest 
With  our  rarest  and  our  best 
Of  pounded  spices  ? 

THIRD  MARY. 

Lest,  perchance  if  we  delay, 

In  the  tomb  the  blessed  clay 
Should  see  decay  J 

Alumnus. 


THE  MASTER-POET  OF  THE  JESUITS. 


IT  seems  strange  that  the  Company  of  Jesus, 
which  has  shaped  the  first  flights  of  Tasso, 
Corneille,  Moliere,  Crebillion,  and  Voltaire, 
in  France  alone,  should  have  produced  so  few 
poets  among  her  own  children.  There  have 
been,  in  almost  every  nation  of  Europe,  Jesuits 
who  are  known  to  students  of  literature  as 
clever  versifiers,  but  few  among  these  have 
called  into  being  that  poetic  beauty  which  is 
understood  after  the  changes  of  centuries.  Rea- 
sons for  this  absence  of  poets  may  be  found  in 
the  peculiar  mode  of  life  led  by  the  Order,  as 
Cretineau-Joly  shows.  Some  Jesuits,  however, 
have  left  their  names  upon  the  harp-strings,  and 
the  chief  of  those  among  them  that  devoted 
themselves  to  Latin  lyric  poetry  is  the  Pole, 
Maciej  Kazimierz  Sarbiewski.  The  name  Sar- 
biewski  has  been  latinized  Sarbievius,  and  the 
poet  is  known  as  Matthias  Casimir  Sarbievius. 
He  is  usually  called  Casimir  by  Fmglish  writers. 


Casimir  belonged  to  the  family  Prawda  of 
the  old  Polish  nobility.  He  was  born  in  1595 
in  the  village  of  Sarbiewo,  a fief  held  by  his 
father, Mathew  Sarbiewski.  The  past  year  was 
the  tercentenary  of  his  birth,  and  this  sketch 
may  have  value,  since  there  is  nothing  written 
in  English  concerning  him  except  a short  allus- 
ion in  Hallam’s  “ Introduction  to  the  Literature 
of  Europe.” 

The  poet  himself  in  his  lyrics  hints  modestly 
at  the  nobility  of  his  race  ; and  in  one  ode  (Lyr. 
i i. , 4),  addressed  to  his  brother,  the  Knight 
Stanislaus  Sarbiewski,  he  alludes  to  some  mem- 
bers of  his  family  : 

Oui  bene  barbaro 
Pridem  in  pulvere  dormiunt, — 

Who  long  time  well  have  slept  in  dust  barbaric. 

In  the  castle  at  Sarbiewo  lived  the  old  knight, 
Adam  Sarbiewski,  grandfather  of  Casimir,  who 
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had  broken  many  a lance  against  Saracen  and 
Russian,  and  he  filled  the  child’s  imagination 
with  visions  of  famous  battles,  and  awakened 
that  love  for  the  glory  of  Poland  which  became 
a life-long  passion  with  the  poet.  When  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age,  Casimir  was  sent  to  the 
Jesuit  College  at  Pultusk.  There  on  the  banks 
of  the  Narvia,  as  he  tells  us  in  a graceful  ode,  he 
wrote  his  first  verses. 

He  left  Pultusk  after  thi'ee  years  and  con- 
tinued his  collegiate  course  at  Wilna.  In  1612, 
when  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  during  his  noviceship 
he  was  a companion  of  Andrew  Bobola,  who 
was  afterwards  martyred  for  his  faith  by  the 
Cossacks.  After  he  left  the  Novitiate,  he  taught 
rhetoric  at  Wilna,  but  he  was  soon  sent  to  the 
College  of  Nobles  at  Kroze  to  teach  the  class 
called  Poetry,  which  corresponds  to  the  Sopho- 
more class  in  our  American  colleges.  There,  in 
1619,  he  published  anonymously  his  first  poem. 
It  consisted  of  about  four  hundred  hexameters 
remarkable  only  for  the  fluency  of  the  Latin. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  characters  of  Cas- 
imir’s  verse  is  his  extraordinary  command  of  the 
Latin  language.  He  always  writes  with  the 
perfect  ease  and  self-possession  of  one  who  is 
composing  in  his  native  tongue.  This  facility 
may  be  ascribed  in  part  to  his  unusually  inti- 
macy  with  the  Roman  poets.  He  himself  tells 
us  that  he  carefully  read  the  dEneid  sixty  times 
and  the  works  of  all  the  other  Latin  poets  at 
least  ten  times.  His  style  is  so  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  mannerisms  and  peculiar  phras- 
eology of  Horace  that  it  is  in  this  respect  faulty. 
Another  cause  of  his  freedom  in  writing  Latin 
was  the  prevalence  of  that  language  over  the 
vernacular  in  nearly  every  literature  studied 
during  his  time,  and  in  the  literature  of  Poland 
especially.  Even  in  ordinary  conversation  the 
Polish  nobles  preferred  Latin  to  their  own 
tongue,  and  servants  picked  up  the  language 
from  constantly  hearing  it  spoken.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  poets  Rej 
of  Naglowic  and  John  Kochanowski  did  much 
toward  establishing  the  Polish  language,  but 
the  Transylvanian  Stephen  Batho/i,  who  became 
King-Consort  of  Anna  Jagellon  in  1575,  revived 
the  use  of  Latin.  He  spoke  Polish  imperfectly, 
but  he  knew  Latin  well,  and  he  easily  set  the 
fashion  for  his  zealous  courtiers. 

In  1621  Ghodkiewicz,  to  whom  Casimir  had 
inscribed  his  first  published  verses,  and  who 
personally  thanked  the  young  poet  at  Kroze 
for  this  compliment,  was  sent  in  command 
of  70,000  Poles  to  oppose  a Turkish  army  of 
300,000  men  under  Osman  II.  While  the  Polish 
expedition  was  marching  southward,  Casimir 
wrote  the  ode,  “O  qui  labantis  fata  Poloniae,” 
in  which  the  Alcaics  jolt  somewhat  unpleas- 
antly. In  October  the  Turks  were  routed  with 
terrible -slaughter  by  the  Polish  and  Lithuanian 


chivalry,  and  then  the  young  Jesuit  chanted  a 
hymn  of  victory  which  has  the  genuine  poetic 
ring.  Here  again  the  Alcaics  are  rough,  but 
this  is  almost  forgotten  in  the  natural  energy  of 
the  verse.  This  ode  (Lyr.  vi,  4)  has  been  para- 
phrased in  English  by  Dr.  Watts  in  his  “ Dacian 
Battle.”  It  is  on  the  “ Dacian  Battle  ” that  Dr. 
Johnson  bases  his  claim  to  true  poetic  imagina- 
tion for  Watts,  but  the  imaginative  work  belongs 
altogether  to  Casimir.  Dr.  Watts  translated  or 
imitated  many  of  the  Jesuit’s  odes,  and,  in  the 
preface  to  his  own  poems,  he  wrote  in  1709: 
“The  imitation  of  that  noblest  Latin  poet  of 
modern  ages,  Casimir  Sarbiewski  of  Poland, 
would  need  no  excuse,  did  they  but  arise  to  the 
beauty  of  the  original.  I have  often  taken  the 
freedom  to  add  ten  or  twenty  lines,  or  leave  out 
as  many,  that  I might  suit  my  song  more  to  my 
own  design,  or  because  I saw  it  impossible  to 
present  the  force,  the  fineness,  and  the  fire  of 
his  expression  in  our  language.  . . . Me- 
thinks,  I can  allow  so  superior  a genius  now 
and  then  to  be  lavish  in  his  imagination,  and  to 
indulge  some  excursions  beyond  the  limits  of 
sedate  judgment  ; the  riches  and  glory  of  his 
verse  make  atonement  in  abundance.”  The 
“ Dacian  Battle,”  together  with  a free  but  sym- 
pathetic translation,  may  be  found  among 
Father  Prout’s  poems. 

The  charm  of  Casimir’ s martial  odes  consists 
in  the  vividness  of  the  descriptions,  the  lofty 
patriotism  which  pervades  them,  and  the  gran- 
deur of  the  sentiments  with  which  they  are  re- 
plete. The  glory  of  Poland  is  one  of  his  favorite 
themes,  and  love  for  his  fatherland  prompted 
him  to  inveigh  vehemently  against  the  enerva- 
ting luxury  of  the  nobles.  The  release  of  Greece 
from  the  dominion  of  the  Turk  was  one  of  his 
chief  dreams.  He  has  five  odes  on  this  topic, 
addressed  to  the  princes  of  Europe,  to  Urban 
VIII.,  and  to  the  knights  of  Poland. 

After  he  had  finished  the  term  of  years  de- 
voted to  teaching  by  the  Jesuits,  he  went  to 
Wilna  to  study  theology.  There  he  wrote  a 
number  of  scriptural  paraphrases,  especially  of 
the  canticle  of  Solomon,  which  are  somewhat 
more  tolerable  than  such  compositions  usually 
are.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1623,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  he  went  to  Rome. 
Father  Prout  tells  us,  “ He  was  induced  by 
Count  Nicolai  to  accompany  him  on  a tour  of 
classic  enjoyment  to  Italy.”  This  is  a remark- 
able development  of  the  words  Romani  comite 
Nicolao  proficiscitur  found  in  some  Latin  pref- 
aces to  Casimir’s  poems.  The  Comes  was  not  a 
count,  but  a companion  ; — socius  is  the  technical 
word  in  the  religious  orders.  This  companion 
was  Nicholas  Lawisza,  a Jesuit,  who,  by  the 
way,  was  badly  wounded  by  highwaymen  dur- 
ing the  journey  through  Germany.  Among  the 
posthumous  poems  of  Casimir,  which  were  col- 
lected by  Canon  Von  der  Ketten  of  Cologne  and 
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published  in  1717,  is  a long  epistle  entitled 
“ Iter  Romanum,”  in  which  is  given  an  account 
of  this  adventure.  While  at  Rome,  Casimir  at- 
tended the  lectures  in  theology  of  De  Lugo,  and 
he  studied  archaeology  with  Alexander  Donato. 
He  continued  to  compose  poems  which  drew 
toward  him  the  attention  of  the  Roman  Latin- 
ists, and  at  the  request  of  friends,  he  repeated 
lectures  “ De  Arguto  et  Arcuto  ” which  he 
had  already  delivered  at  Wilna.  Some  odes 
addressed  to  Urban  VIII.  won  for  him  the 
friendship  of  that  Pope. 

Urban  VIII.,  as  Cardinal  Maffeo  Barberini, 
published  a volume  of  Italian  verse  including 
seventy  sonnets  and  a book  of  Latin  poems. 
Throughout  all  his  poetry  a winning  spirit  of 
gentleness  is  manifested,  and  his  Latinity  is 
very  pure.  It  has  not,  however,  the  natural 
flow  of  Casimir’s  verse.  Casimir  soon  became 
an  almost  inseparable  companion  of  the  Pope. 

There  were  many  excellent  Latinists  in  Rome 
during  the  years  the  poet  spent  there,  and  Urban 
set  them,  together  with  Casimir,  the  task  of  re- 
vising the  Breviary.  Geuranger  gives  an  account 
of  their  labor,  which  was  by  no  means  trivial. 
They  were  obliged  to  preserve  the  original  force 
of  the  hymns,  the  old  measures  and  subject- 
matter,  yet  to  recast  all  in  classic  mold.  Nine 
hundred  metrical  errors  wrnre  corrected  ; thirty 
hymns  were  remodeled,  and  some  new  ones 
were  written.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  Cas- 
imir's  part  in  the  undertaking  was,  but  he  had 
a large  share  therein,  and  we  know  that  he  re- 
touched the  Paschal  hymn  “ Ad  regias  Agni 
dapes.”  About  this  time  Urban  made  Casimir 
Poeta  Laureatus,  crowned  him  with  laurel  at  the 
capitol  ; an  honor  Petrarca  had  received,  and 
which  would  have  been  given  also  to  Tasso  had 
not  his  death  intervened. 

Hallam,  in  his  “ Introduction  to  the  Litera- 
ture of  Europe  in  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  Cen- 
turiefe  ” (Part  i i i . , ch.  5.),  writing  of  Casimir  and 
of  his  connection  with  Urbar*  VIII.,  informs  us: 
“Sidonius  Hoschius,  a Flemish  Jesuit,  is  ex- 
tolled by  Baillet  and  his  authorities.  But  an- 
other of  the  same  Order,  Casimir  Sarbievius,  a 
Pole,  is  far  better  known,  and,  in  lyric  poetry, 
which  he  almost  exclusively  cultivated,  ob- 
tained a much  higher  reputation.  . . . He  had 
read  Horace,  as  Sannazarius  had  Virgil,  and 
Heinsius  Ovid,  till  the  style  and  tone  became 
spontaneous,  but  he  had  more  of  centonism 
than  the  other  two.  Yet  while  he  constantly 
reminds  us  of  Horace,  it  is  with  as  constant  an 
inferiority  ; we  feel  that  his  Rome  was  not  the 
same  Rome,  that  Urban  VIII.  was  not  Augus- 
tus, nor  the  Polish  victories  on  the  Danube  like 
those  of  the  sons  of  Livia.  Hence  his  flattery  of 
the  great,  though  not  a step  beyond  that  of  his 
master,  seems  rather  more  displeasing,  because 
we  have  it  only  on  his  word  that  they  were 
truly  great.  . . . He  is,  to  a certain  degree,  in 
Latin  poetry  what  Chiabrera  is  in  Italian,  but 


does  not  deserve  so  high  a place.  Sarbievius 
was  perhaps  the  first  who  succeeded  much  in 
the  Alcaic  stanza,  which  the  earlier  poets  seem 
to  avoid  or  to  use  unskilfully.  But  he  has  many 
unwarrantable  licenses  in  his  metre  and  even 
false  quantities,  as  is  common  to  the  great 
majority  of  these  Latin  versifiers.” 

It  seems  unfair  to  institute  a comparison  be- 
tween Casimir  and  Horace,  as  Hallam  has 
done.  They  are  poets  in  different  orders,  hav- 
ing little  in  common  except  the  accidental 
sameness  that  both  wrote  in  Latin,  and  that 
both  are  fond  of  moral  themes.  Hallam  is  given 
to  such  parallelism  : in  the  same  chapter  he 
seriously  compares  Chiabrera  with  Pindar. 
Surely,  as  John  Addington  Symonds  remarked, 
“ Critics  have  failed  to  comprehend  and  appre- 
ciate the  nature  of  this  sublime  and  distant 
genius  [Pindar],  whose  character,  in  truth,  is 
just  as  marked  as  that  of  Dante  or  of  Michael 
Angelo.”  (Studies  of  the  Greek  Poets,  vol.  i., 
ch.  xi.)  Casimir,  doubtless,  “ constantly  re- 
minds us  of  Horace,”  but  these  memories  of 
Horace  are  confined  within  the  secondary  mat- 
ter, expression  ; they  are  not  met  in  the  essential 
part  of  his  poetry.  Hugo  Grotius  and  many 
others  have  said  that  Casimir, at  times, even  sur- 
passes Horace.  This  may  be  held  so  far  as 
ethics  are  concerned  ; but  our  hearts  must  go 
out  more  kindly  to  the  Roman,  if  we  love  poetry 
for  poetry’s  sake.  Casimir  is  a Christian  priest 
who,  like  Dante,  cries  to  us  : 

Chiamavi  ’1  cielo,  e ’ntorno  vi  si  gira, 

Mostrandovi  le  sue  bellezze  eterne, 

E l’occhio  vostro  pure  a terra  mira. 

Horace  not  seldom  sings  like  Omar  Khayyam  : 

What  boots  it  to  repeat 

How  time  is  slipping  underneath  our  feet  ? 

IJnborn  to-morrow,  and  dead  yesterday, 

Why  fret  about  them  if  to-day  be  sweet  ? 

Those  who  see  a resemblance  to  Horace  in 
Casimir  do  not  read  the  Polander  deeply. 
Horace  is  nearly  always  light-hearted,  or  when 
he  is  grave,  the  clouds  are  not  lasting;  Casimir 
is  forever  serious,  often  even  to  sadness.  Here 
is  an  ode  by  the  latter  which  is  a fair  specimen 
of  his  method.  The  Latin  text  is  given  because 
of  the  difficulty  in  finding  copies  of  Casimir’s 
poems. 

AD  SUAM  TESTUDINEM. 

Sonora  buxi  filia  sutilis, 

Pendebis  alta,  barbite,  populo, 

Dum  ridet  aer,  et  supinas 
Sollicitat  levis  aura  frondes. 

Te  sibilantis  lenior  halitus 
Perflabit  Euri : me  juvet  interim 
Collum  reclinasse,  et  virenti 
Sic  temere  jacuisse  ripa. 

Eheu!  serenum  quae  nebulae  tegunt 
Repente  ccelum!  quis  sonus  imbrium! 
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Surgamus.  Heu  semper  fugaci 
Gaudia  praeteritura  passu! 

—Lyr.  ii.,  J. 

TO  HIS  LYRE. 

Sonorous  harp!  hang  high  on  the  poplar  tree, 

Thou  ehorded  shell,  thou  daughter  of  harmony! 

While  zephyr  smiles,  and  breezes  courting 
Play  round  the  tops  of  the  tallest  branches. 

Soft  round  thy  strings  blows  Eurus,  and  whispering 
Breathes  gentle  tones, — I throw  me  down  carelessly, 
Pleased  throw  my  head  on  verdant  margin; — - 
Rapidly  mantle  the  arch  of  heaven, 

* 

Clouds,  darksome  clouds.  Ah!  list  to  the  clattering 
Rain-drops.  Arise!  Our  pleasures  they  rapidly 
Glide,  wing’d  by  speed,  their  steps  now  hurried, 
Fleetingly  ever  they  hasten  onward. 

— Sir  John  Browing s tr. 

Again,  in  the  Jesuit  poet,  we  find  a singular 
combination  of  Roman  stateliness  and  elegance, 
with  Oriental  profusion  and  extravagance  of 
fancy.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  either  the 
same  irrepressible  luxuriance  or  wildness  of 
metaphor  in  an  Italian  writer  of  that  period. 
Horace,  of  course,  is  noted  for  his  perfect 
artistic  restraint. 

Both  poets  set  little  value  on  riches,  but  how 
different  were  the  final  causes  in  their  philoso- 
phy. The  Roman  held  that  “ poor  and  content 
is  rich,”  for  with  these  life  flows  smoothly ; Casi- 
mir  chose  real  poverty  because  Christ  was  poor. 
Here  is  an  ode  which  in  part  tells  his  story; 

AD  VIOLAM. 

Aurora  veris,  punicei  recens 
Regina  campi,  cmge  mei,  precor, 

Frontem  puelli.  Cur  sub  auro 

Parvulus  heu!  gravibusque  gemmis, 

Aut  sub  prementis  sidere  purpurae 
Laboret  ? O cui  pauperies  mei 
Regnum  dicavit,  necte  sertum 
Necte  meo  diadema  Regi. 

Parvo  coronat  munere  se  Deus 
Plerumque,  si  quae  paupere  dat  manu 
Dives  voluntas:  dona  magnis 
Parva  animo  placuere  magno. 

— Lyr.  iv.,  17. 

TO  THE  VIOLET. 

(A  poem  for  the  coronation  of  a statue  of  the  Child  Jesus. 

Thou  dawn  of  Springtide,  newly  born  Queen  of  meads 
With  beauteous  blooms  pied,  prithee  my  child’s  brow 
wreathe. 

Ah!  why  should  He  a babe  do  travail 
Laden  with  gold  or  with  heavy  jewels, 

Or  underneath  the  sheen  star-bright  of  crimosin? 

O Poverty  of  me,  a kingdom  He  gave  to  thee 
Do  thou  then  pleach  a flower-crownel, 

A diadem  weave  for  my  Sovereign  master. 

Himself  God  often  crowns  with  a gift  trivial, 

If  haply  will  be  rich  though  poor  the  giving  hand: 

Small  gifts  that  come  to  Him  with  great  love 
Please  more  than  treasures  where  little  love  is. 

Even  when  Casimir  remains  among  men  his 


lessons  are  more  noble  than  those  taught  by 
Horace — 

Vides  ut  alta  stet  nive  candidum 
Soracte.  . . . 

benignius 

Deprome  quadrimum  Sabina, 

O Thaliarche,  merum  diota.  . . . 

Quid  sit  futurum  eras,  fug*  quserere. 

— Hor.,  Car.  i.,  9. 

Casimir  has  this  winter-piece  (Lyr.  ii.,  2): 

TO  PUBLIUS  MEMMIUS. 

Mark  how  it  snows!  how  fast  the  valley  fills! 

And  the  sweet  groves  the  hoary  garments  wear; 

Yet  the  warm  sunbeams  bounding  from  the  hills 

Shall  melt  the  veil  away,  and  the  young  green  appear. 

But  when  old  age  has  on  your  temples  shed 
Her  silver  frost,  there’s  no  returning  sun; 

Swift  Hies  our  Autumn,  swift  our  Summer’s  Hed, 

When  youth,  and  love,  and  Spring,  and  golden  joys 
are  gone. 


The  man  that  has  his  country’s  sacred  tears 

Bedewing  his  cold  hearse,  has  liv’d  his  day: 

Thus,  Publius,  we  should  leave  our  names  our  heirs; 

Old  time  and  waning  moons  sweep  all  else  away. 

— Dr.  Watts. 

This  ode  is  a favorite  with  the  translators.  Dr. 
Watts  addressed  it  to  William  Blackbourne, 
and  there  are  Englisn  versions  by  Sir  John 
Bowring  and  the  Honorable  William  Herbert. 

Hallam  tells  us  that  Urban  VIII.  was  not 
Augustus,  nor  were  the  Polish  victories  on  the 
Danube  like  those  of  the  sons  of  Livia.  “ Hence 
his  [Casimir’s]  flattery  of  the  great,  though  not 
a step  beyond  that  of  his  master,  seems  rather 
more  displeasing,  because  we  have  it  only  on 
his  word  that  they  were  truly  great.”  Whether 
Urban  was  an  Augustus  or  not  has  little  weight 
in  a consideration  of  Casimir’s  verse,  and  there 
is  a faint  suggestion  here,  as  elsewhere  in  this 
criticism  by  Hallam,  of  special  pleading.  Horace 
and  Casimir  did  not  make  it  their  one  business 
in  life  this  praise  of  Augustus  and  Urban.  In 
all  their  books  of  odes,  epodes,  and  epistles, each 
has  about  the  same  number  of  poems  addressed 
to  Emperor  or  Pope — seven  or  eight  by  Horace 
and  a like  number  by  Casimir.  There  is  no  real 
flattery  in  the  words  of  either  poet.  Horace  was 
sincere,  and  it  is  shallow  criticism  that  charges 
him  with  sycophancy.  The  same  is  true  of  Casi- 
mir. He  was  a fervent  Catholic, a Jesuit  besides, 
and  he  saw  more  in  the  Head  of  his  Church 
than  Hallam  could  see.  He  had,  moreover,  a 
strong  personal  affection  for  the  refined  and 
amiable  Pontiff.  LYban  VIII.  really  deserved 
much  of  Casimir’s  praise.  His  pontificate  was 
contemporaneous  with  events  which  threatened 
the  peace  of  all  Europe.  The  Thirty  Years’ 
War,  which  began  five  years  before  his  election, 
was  not  to  end  until  four  years  after  his  death. 
Richelieu  was  urging  the  claims  of  France,  and 
Olivarez,  in  Spain,  was  contending  against  the 
French  policy.  Italy  was  also  disturbed  when 
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Austria  and  Spain  opposed  France,  Venice  and 
Savoy,  in  menace  to  her  territory.  During  all 
those  stormy  years,  Urban  was  constantly 
called  upon  to  act  as  mediator,  and  he  was 
always  equal  to  his  task.  The  lofty  words  of 
lyric  verse  need  never  be  taken  literally.  When 
Horace  called  Augustus  Almce  Filins  Maice , 
neither  Augustus  nor  the  Romans  credited  the 
compliment. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Casimir’s 
methods  of  expression  were  necessarily  arti- 
ficial. He  was  writing  in  a language  not  his 
own,  and  he  deserves  admiration  not  censure  for 
his  skill.  We  hold  that  excellence  in  the  use  of 
Latin  means  not  only  purity  of  language,  but 
exact  imitation  of  classic  manners.  No  modern 
man  can  do  this  perfectly.  The  spirit  of  Rome 
cannot  be  reproduced  by  a Gothic  mind  taught 
to  look  in  upon  itself  by  fifteen  centuries  of 
Christianity.  Despite  his  faults,  Casimir  has 
reproduced  the  spirit  of  Roman  poetry  as  purely 
as  any  modern  writer.  Coleridge  says  he  ex- 
presses himself  “ classically  as  far  as  consists 
with  the  allegorizing  fancy  of  the  modern,  that 
still  striving  to  project  the  inward,  contradis- 
tinguishes itself  from  the  seeming  ease  with 
which  the  poetry  of  the  ancients  reflects  the 
world  without.  Casimir  affords,  perhaps,  the 
most  striking  instance  of  this  characteristic  dif- 
ference. For  his  style  and  diction  are  really 
classical:  while  Cowley,  who  resembles  Casimir 
in  many  respects,  completely  barbarizes  his 
Latinity,  and  even  his  metre,  by  the  hetero- 
geneous nature  of  his  thoughts.”  (Biog.  Lit.) 
Hallam’s  remarks  about  the  use  of  the  Alcaic 
stanza  are  more  just,  but  perfect  Alcaics  are 
rarely  found  outside  of  Horace’s  odes.  The 
classic  Statius  (A.D.,  61  to  96,  probably)  com- 
posed a poem  in  Alcaics,  non  solitis  fi dibits,  and 
he  certainly  did  not  succeed. 

In  1625  Casimir  went  back  from  Rome  to 
Poland,  and  he  was  immediately^ sent  to  Wilna 
to  teach  rhetoric.  During  that  year  his  poems 
were  published  almost  simultaneously  at  Co- 
logne and  Wilna;  and  before  his  death  there 
were  eleven  complete  editions  issued  at  Rome, 
Wilna,  Cologne,  and  Antwerp.  Since  his  death 
about  forty  reprints  have  been  made,  one  of 
which  was  edited  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

After  his  return  from  Rome  several  Polish 
nobles  invited  him  to  take  up  his  residence  at 
their  palaces,  but  he  refused  to  leave  the 
cloister.  He  became  a “Professed  Father”  in 
1629,  and  he  then  taught  scholastic  philosophy 
at  Wilna.  His  leisure  hours  were  devoted  to 
the  composition  of  “ The  Lechiad,”  an  epic  of 
which  all  trace  has  been  lost.  The  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred  upon  him 
in  1632,  and  he  then  was  given  a chair  of  theol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Wilna. 

Wladyslaw  IV.,  of  Poland,  appointed  him  al- 
moner and  court  preacher,  and  the  poet  soon 


became  a favorite  with  the  king  as  he  had  been 
with  Urban  VIII.  A few  years  ago  a large  num- 
ber of  Casimir’s  sermons  were  found  in  a library 
at  St.  Petersburg.  These  were  caried  off  from 
Warsaw  with  the  public  library  by  the  Rus- 
sians. At  the  same  time  the  Russians  broke  a 
statue  of  the  Poet  which  the  prince-bishop  of 
Cracow,  Zaluski,  had  set  up  in  the  library. 

In  1636,  at  the  request  of  Wladyslaw,  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  given  to  Casimir 
at  Wilna.  The  king  and  his  sister  Anna  were 
present  at  the  ceremony,  and  the  oath  was  taken 
before  the  papal  nuncio  Mario  Filonardi.  About 
this  time  the  “ Silviludia,”  in  honor  of  Wladys- 
law, were  composed.  These  poems  are  pub- 
lished among  the  posthumous  writings,  and 
have  much  of  the  rigidity  so  often  met  with  in 
occasional  verse. 

Casimir  remained  at  court  until  1640,  when 
the  king  consented  to  release  him  from  a life  he 
never  loved.  His  health  was  broken,  and  he 
went  back  to  the  cloister  to  die.  A poem  (Lyr. 
i.,  19)  which  seems  to  have  been  written  about 
this  time  shows  whither  his  longings  were 
directed.  It  has  been  happily  translated  by  Dr. 
Watt’s  who  calls  it  “ Breathings  Towards  the 
Heavenly  Country.”  In  April,  1640,  some  noble 
and  influential  Polish  Protestant  went  to  War- 
saw, and  the  king  asked  Casimir  to  preach  be- 
fore this  man.  The  poet  consented,  but  the 
effort  was  too  great  for  his  strength.  He  was 
carried  fainting  from  the  pulpit,  and  after  three 
days  he  died.  He  was  buried  at  Warsaw,  and, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Jesuits,  there  is 
no  epitaph  upon  his  tomb. 

Austin  O'Malley,  ’78. 


MAGDALENlE  ouestus. 


Ubi  posuerunt  Jesum  ? 

Cordi  meo  O quam  carum  ! 

Ubi  in  venire  possum, 

Ouem  reliqui  mortuum  ? 

“ Magdalena,  frustra  quaeris. 

Jesum  sub  sepulchri  tectis, 

Nam,  ut  dixit,  gloriosus 
Resurrexit  Dominus.” 

“ Aspice  viventem  Jesum,” 

“ Non  est  Jesus.  O vir,  quseso, 

Dicas  mihi  quonam  loco 
Posuisti  Dominum?” 

Suave  aspicit  querentem, 

Aspiciens  amat  amantem 
Et  alloquens  dicit : “ Maria  ” — 

Evolat  maestitia. 

Effulgentes  videt  manus, 

Videt  pedes,  videt  latus. 

Turn  agnoscit  eum  Jesum 
Ouem  reliquit  mortuum. 

Paul  Dolan,  99. 
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ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 


PERHAPS  the  works  of  no  writer  of  recent 
vears  are  causing  a greater  stir  in  the  lit- 
erary world  at  the  present  day  than  those 
of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  poet,  essayist,  and 
novelist.  Stevenson  was  born  in  Edinburgh 
and  attended  the  great  University  for  which 
that  city  is  so  well  known.  He  completed  a 
course  there,  and  at  the  age  of  2 1 was  gradu- 
ated. It  was  his  father’s  wish  that  Robert 
should  succeed  him  in  his  profession,  which 
was  that  of  civil  engineer,  but  he,  not  evincing 
any  taste  for  mathematics,  persuaded  his  father 
to  allow  him  to  take  up  law.  After  a brief 
experience  in  this  profession  his  course  was 
again  changed,  and,  through  the  influence  of 
Sidney  Colvin,  he  abandoned  the  study  of  law 
for  that  of  letters. 

From  his  own  account  of  himself  we  learn 
that  he  was  always  delicate  and  frail.  When  at 
college  he  displayed  no  great  ambition  for  any- 
thing in  particular.  “ I was  a lean,  idle,  unpop- 
ular lad,”  says  Stevenson,  “ noted  for  my  avoid- 
ance of  study,  rather  than  any  enthusiasm  for 
it,  and  for  frequent  and  significant  yawnings 
during  lecture.”  At  the  age  of  23,  Stevenson’s 
constitution  almost  gave  out.  His  physical! 
advised  a change  of  climate,  and  he  left  his 
native  Scotland  and  henceforth  became  an  exile. 
He  travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
visited  America,  made  his  home  in  California 
for  some  time,  and  finally  settled  in  Apia,  the 
principal  town  of  Samoa.  Many  absurd  rumors 
have  been  set  on  foot  as  to  the  manner  of  life 
Stevenson  led  in  this  place.  Some  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  assert  that  he  followed  the  customs  of 
the  natives,  but  all  of  these  reports  are  too 
absurd  for  consideration. 

In  December,  1895,  though  but  45  years  of  age, 
and  just  when  health  seemed  to  have  returned 
to  him,  Stevenson  was  called  from  this  earth. 
His  sudden  and  untimely  death  was  a sad  blow 
to  literature. 

As  a man,  Stevenson  was  of  an  amiable  and 
gentle  disposition.  He  lacked  steadiness  of  pur- 
pose in  his  earlier  days,  but  this  was  due  to  his 
poor  health.  A deep  sense  of  morality  and  love 
of  truth  and  justice  were  distinctive  marks  of 
his  character,  and  all  his  works  are  imbued 
with  these  qualities. 

As  to  the  position  Stevenson  will  hold  in  the 
literature  of  the  future,  opinions  differ.  For  my 
part  I think  it  will  be  a high  one.  Although 
his  death  was  premature,  he  has  left  to  the 
world  some  sixteen  volumes  ofclassically  written 
novels,  essays,  and  poem's,  which  have  elicited 
the  praise  of  even  our  most  severe  critics.  They 
may  be  ranked  among  the  standard  writings  of 
this  century. 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  Stevenson  labored 
hard  in  forming  his  style.  By  a faithful  imita- 


tion of  the  styles  of  earlier  writers  he  acquired 
that  happy  turn  of  phrase  and  polished  diction 
which  characterized  all  his  later  works.  He 
tells  us  himself,  in  his  essay  “ A College  Maga- 
zine,” that  he  used  to  take  some  favorite  author, 
Hazlitt  or  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  then  for 
weeks  together  play  what  he  calls  “ the  sedu- 
lous ape” — that  is,  imitate  until  he  had  thoroughly 
mastered  the  writer’s  style. 

In  his  earlier  productions,  such  as  “The  Am- 
eteur  Emigrant”  and  others,  written  before  the 
maturing  point  in  his  literary  career  had  arrived, 
Stevenson’s  style  is  perhaps  somewhat  languid 
and  drawn  out,  but  with  the  appearance  of  his 
later  novels  these  blemishes  disappear  alto- 
gether. In  almost  all  his  novels  he  is  romantic 
and  ever  on  the  alert  for  striking  situations.  To 
his  creative  powers  in  this  sphere  he  gave  full 
play,  and  hence  his  relation  of  travels  and 
adventures  is  replete  with  interest  and  enthu- 
siam.  The  most  cleverly  written  of  his  earlier 
novels  are  “The  Inland  Voyage”  and  “Treasure 
Island.”  The  latter,  though  somewhat  juvenile 
and  intended  for  boys,  might  be  read  by  their 
elders  with  great  profit.  Its  simple,  straight- 
forward story,  its  happy  cast  of  characters,  and 
the  painstaking  care  of  its  author,  shown  in  his 
just  treatment  of  details,  stamp  this  effort  with 
success. 

Of  his  later  novels,  “Kidnapped,”  “David  Bal- 
four,” “Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,”  are  claimed  to 
be  the  masterpeices.  Kidnapped  is  a somewhat 
lengthy  but  aptly  told  tale,  and  abounds  in  excite- 
ment and  thrilling  incidents.  In  “David  Balfour,” 
a sequel  to  “Kidnapped,”  owing  to  the  necessity 
of  following  out  the  incidents  in  the  first  work, 
the  powers  of  Stevenson  are  somewhat  restricted. 
However,  despite  this  check  to  the  imagination, 
this  novel  falls  but  short  of  “Kidnapped.”  “Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde”  has  won  for  its  author  an 
enviable  reputation,  but  the  plot  being  so  decid- 
edly startling  detracts  somewhat  from  the 
merits  of  the  work.  It  was  almost  a herculean 
task  to  accomplish  with  the  aid  of  chemicals 
the  transformation  of  Jekyll  into  Hyde,  but  for 
this  change  to  take  place  in  the  absence  of  any 
external  aid  appears  to  be  not  only  odd,  but 
impossible.  However,  it  was  necessary,  and 
recourse  was  had  to  the  impossible. 

The  essays  of  Stevenson  are  not  as  numerous 
as  his  novels,  nor  are  they  as  universally  known. 
They  are  cleverly  written,  and  show  a depth  of 
thought  and  refined  sentiment.  For  the  most 
part  they  are  biographical  and  critical,  and  are 
to  be  found  in  the  volumes  entitled  “Familiar 
Portraits”  and  “Virginibus  Puerisque.”  In  the 
latter  a mite  of  self-consciousness,  which  is 
claimed  to  have  been  one  of  his  defects,  shows 
itself. 

Stevenson’s  poetic  efforts  were  to  a certain 
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extent  limited  and  do  not  entitle  the  author  to 
a very  high  position  among  the  poets.  His  im- 
itation of  those  who  had  gone  before  him,  dis- 
guised so  well  in  his  prose  writings,  stands  out 
boldly  in  his  verse.  In  his  prose,  as  vve  have 
seen,  he  succeeded  by  imitation  in  distilling  a 
style  wonderful  and  original.  In  his  verse  the 
last  stage  does  not  seem  to  have  been  reached — 
the  stage  which  blends  the  compound  into  a 
new  thing,  and  does  away  with  the  feeling  that 
it  is  a mere  unassimilated  mixture.  In  the  verse 
signs  of  the  sedulous-ape  process  are  always 
cropping  out.  The  latest  volume  of  Stevenson’s 
works,  a series  of  social  letters  written  to  his 
friend  and  patron,  Sidney  Colvin,  will  soon 
appear  in  book  form. 

Since  the  collection  of  works  which  this  emi- 
nent author  has  left  us  so  clearly  demonstrate 
his  great  abilities  as  a writer,  it  is  a source  of 
deepest  regret  to  all  that  he  did  not  enjoy  a 
longer  life,  when  the  fruits  of  his  later  labors 


and  more  mature  years  would  have  eclipsed  all 
former  efforts,  and  raised  still  higher  the  stand- 
ard of  his  productions.  However,  we  may  safely 
assert  that  his  reputation  as  a master  of  English 
is  securly  established. 

“It  may  be  glorious  to  write 

Thoughts  that  shall  glad  the  two  or  three 
High  souls,  like  those  far  stars,  that  come  in  sight 
Once  in  a century. 

But  better  far  it  is  to  speak 

One  simple  word  which  now  and  then 
Shall  waken  their  free  nature  in  the  weak 
And  friendless  sons  of  men; 

To  write  some  earnest  verse  or  line 
Which,  seeking  not  the  praise  of  art, 

Shall  make  a clearer  faith  in  manhood  shine 
In  the  untutored  heart. 

He  who  does  this  in  verse  or  prose 
May  be  forgotten  in  his  day, 

But  surely  shall  be  crowned  at  last  with  those 
Who  live  and  speak  for  aye.” 

J.  V.  Dunlevy,  ’98. 


CHAPLAINS  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

11. 

FATHER  PETER  TISSOT,  S.  J. 


THE  name  of  Father  Tissot  is  a more  familiar 
one  to  old  Fordham  boys  than  that  of  Fa- 
ther Ouel  let,  by  reason  of  his  later,  longer, 
and  more  intimate  connection  with  the  college. 
He  came  to  Fordham  in  ’46,  and  made  the  greater 
part  of  his  scholastic  studies  at  the  old  semin- 
ary, at  the  same  time  acting  as  prefect  in  the 
college.  In  ’54  he  finished  his  studies,  and  was 
a member  of  the  faculty  until  '57  He  returned 
the  next  year  and  was  engaged  in  teaching  un- 
til shortly  before  the  war.  Passing  over  for  the 
moment  his  two  years  in  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, i. e. , from  the  Summer  of  '61  to  the  Sum- 
mer of  '63,  we  find  him  vice-president  of  St. 
John’s  in  ’63-’64  and  acting  Rector  in  '64-65. 
From  ’65  until  his  death  on  June  19,  1875,  he 
was  chiefly  employed  in  giving  missions  about 
the  country.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  when 
painful  sicknesses  left  him  little  able  for  exter- 
nal work,  he  occupied  himself  in  writing,  and 
among  other  things,  started  to  recopy  the 
diary  he  had  kept  during  his  time  in  the  army, 
adding  here  and  there  bits  of  the  after-history  of 
the  persons  with  whom  he  had  come  in  contact. 
Though  he  did  not  get  beyond  the  account  of 
his  first  year’s  service,  still  the  sixty-three 
closely  written  pages  he  has  left  us  afford  a most 
satisfactory  view  of  his  work  among  the 
soldiers. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  ’61 , the  Thirty-seventh 
Regiment  of  New  York  Volunteers,  known  as 
the  Irish  Rifles,  was  formed  in  the  city.  Eight  of 
its  companies,  numbering  625  men,  were  almost 
entirely  Catholic,  all  but  78  having  been  born 
iii  Ireland.  The  colonel  petitioned  Archbishop 
Hughes  for  a chaplain,  and  he  in  turn  applied  to 


Father  Tellier,  S.  J.,  the  Superior  of  the  Jesuits 
in  New  York  Stateand  Rector  of  St.  John’s.  Father 
Tellier  offered  the  post  to  Father  Tissot,  who  ac- 
cepted and  departed  with  his  regiment  for  Wash- 
ington on  June  23d,  ’61.  On  its  arrival  the 
regiment  was  sent  to  Camp  Mary  (so  called  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Lincoln)  about  one  and  a half 
miles  from  the  Capital,  where  it  remained  until 
July  2 1 st.  During  this  month  Father  Tissot  was 
far  from  idle.  Besides  caring  for  his  own  men, 
he  visited  several  of  the  neighboring  camps  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  the  confessions  of  the 
Catholics.  He  mentions  Capt.  Mott’s  battery  at 
Benning  Bridge  and  the  Garibaldi  guard,  each 
of  which  he  terms  a hard  set  of  men.  Better  suc- 
cess attended  his  efforts  in  Sherman’s  battery 
and  some  companies  of  the  Twelfth  New  York 
and  Second  and  Third  New  Jersey.  On  the  21st 
of  July  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  Bull  Run 
where  the  battle  was  then  being  fought.  They 
crossed  over  to  Alexai  dria  at  noon,  and  at  8 
I1.  M.  reached  Fairfax  Court  House,  some  five 
miles  from  the  field.  They  entered  the  nearest 
wood,  awaiting  further  orders.  At  12.30  A.  M.  a 
telegram  ordering  a retreat  reached  them,  and 
they  immediately  set  out  for  Alexandria. 

A greater  part  of  the  volunteer  militia  re- 
mained in  the  vicinity  of  this  town  until  the 
opening  of  the  next  campaign  in  March,  '62,  and 
but  for  an  occasional  change  of  camp,  and  three 
or  four  alarms  from  the  enemy,  the  soldiers 
were  undisturbed.  McClellan  availed  himself 
of  this  time  of  quiet  to  strengthen  his  forces  by 
weeding  out  all  worthless  officers  and  substitut- 
ing for  them  men  from  the  regular  army,  who 
drilled  the  volunteers  and  instructed  them  in  the 
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necessary  military  discipline.  With  a like  energy 
Father  Tissot  busied  himself  in  disciplining  their 
souls  to  the  observance  of  God’s  law.  To  this 
end  he  was  indefatigable  in  urging  his  own  men 
to  make  their  confession,  and  so  to  live  as  to  be 
ready  at  any  moment  to  meet  the  death  which 
everywhere  threatened  them,  and  unwearying 
in  his  efforts  to  do  the  same  for  the  Catholics  in 
the  other  regiments  about  Alexandria.  Thus 
the  17th,  23d,  25th,  27th,  38th,  and  39th  New 
York,  the  32d,  6 1st  and  63d  Pennsylvania,  the 
19th  Indiana  and  the  soldiers  at  Fort  Washing- 
ton benefited  by  his  services.  As  most  of  these 
regiments  had  but  one  or  two  Catholic  compan- 
ies they  were  without  a Catholic  chaplain.  To 
gain  access  to  the  men,  Father  Tissot  would  visit 
the  officers,  and  ask  leave  of  them  to  speak  with 
the  soldiers.  His  request  was  readily  granted, 
especially  if,  as  was  usually  the  case,  there  were 
any  Catholics  among  the  officers.  He  would 
then  hear  the  confessions  of  the  Catholic  soldiers 
and  on  the  following  day  say  mass  in  their  camp 
and  give  them  Holy  Communion,  or  have  them 
brought  to  his  own  camp  for  mass.  But  while 
laboring  so  hard  for  the  Catholics,  he  neglected 
no  opportunity  of  doing  good  to  others  whom  he 
met.  His  zeal  in  this  respect  was  rewarded  by 
the  conversion  of  several  officers  and  privates 
of  his  own  and  other  regiments. 

He  said  mass  almost  every  morning,  either  in 
his  own  or  in  a neighboring  camp  ; and  as  soon 
as  winter  set  in  and  there  was  little  likelihood 
that  his  regiment  would  be  called  away,  he  had 
a chapel  built  for  the  purpose.  It  was  a rude 
wooden  affair  36  x 30,  enclosed  with  a palisade 
some  10  or  12  feet  high.  Over  the  altar  the 
chapel  was  roofed  with  boards  ; the  rest  was 
covered  with  old  tent  canvas.  During  the  cam- 
paign months,  when  the  regiment  was  liable  to 
receive  marching  orders  at  any  moment,  or  was 
actually  on  the  march,  a chapel  was,  of  course, 
out  of  the  question.  The  chaplain  had  to  set  up 
the  altar  in  his  tent  or  in  the  rear  of  a govern- 
ment wagon. 

Sometimes  the  general  of  the  brigade  to  which 
. the  Thirty-seventh  belonged,  a man  named 
Richardson,  attended  mass  accompanied  by  his 
wife.  Whenever  he  was  present  Father  Tissot 
chose  for  his  discourse  some  point  touching  the 
Church.  The  general  felt  somewhat  displeased 
at  the  position  the  priest  claimed  for  the  Catho- 
lic Church  in  a sermon  on  the  marks  of  the  true 
Church,  and,  though  he  ever  remained  a warm 
friend  of  Father  Tissot,  he  rarely  came  to  mass 
after  that.  These  sermons,  however,  were  not 
without  effect,  for  they  brought  about  the  con- 
version of  General  Richardson’s  wife  some  four 
years  later.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
letter  written  by  her  to  Father  Tissot  in  October, 
’65,  and  inserted  in  his  diary. 

“ I cannot  bring  myself  to  think  that  you  have 
yet  forgotten  the  old  days  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  or  the  log-house  on  the  hill  where  you 


were  always  a welcome  guest.  Am  I mistaken 
in  thinking  that  those  days  and  your  compan- 
ions and  friends  of  that  time  still  have  a place 
in  your  memory  ? Will  it  give  you  pleasure  to 
learn  that  the  seed  which  you  then  scattered 
has  at  length  sprung  up  and  borne  fruit  in  one 
heart  at  least,  and  that  last  Sunday  I was  bap- 
tized, and  hope  soon,  through  God’s  mercy,  to 
make  my  first  communion?  During  the  last  four 
years  thoughts  of  the  little  church  in  the  woods, 
and  her  active,  earnest,  hard-working  priest, 
would  continually  rise  in  my  mind,  and  some- 
thing told  me,  ‘ That  is  the  true  Church  ; in  no 
other  will  you  find  comfort  and  rest  for  your 
soul.’  ...  If  my  dear  husband  had  taken  the 
same  step  before  his  death  ” (he  was  killed  at 
Antietam),  “it  would  have  added  a hundredfold 
to  my  present  happiness.” 

Before  passing  to  the  account  of  the  campaign 
of ’62,  we  must  mention  his  custom  of  having 
morning  and  evening  prayers,  using  a small 
Dell  to  summons  the  men  “ This  bell  I carried 
in  my  pocket  everywhere,  even  on  the  battle- 
field. When  I wanted  to  have  prayer,  I gave 
my  bell  to  the  first  man  I met,  and  he  would 
ring  it  through  the  whole  camp.  Protestants 
were  very  fond  of  evening  prayer  ; they  could 
understand  them.  I generally  said  them  stand- 
ing on  a barrel  or  box  by  my  tent  facing  the 
men.” 

On  March  1 8th,  the  Thirty-seventh  and  other 
regiments  to  the  number  of  10,000  men  sailed 
for  Fortress  Monroe  in  ten  steamboats,  where 
they  landed  at  noon  on  the  20th.  Here  they  re- 
mained until  April  4th,  when  they  began  the 
march  toward  Yorktown.  On  Sunday,  May 
4th,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Confederates  had 
evacuated  the  city,  so  the  Union  army  passed  on 
and  halted  in  the  woods  beyond  the  town  at 
nightfall.  The  next  morning,  May  5th,  they 
were  early  on  the  march  under  a heavy  rain. 
At  2 p.M.  they  rested,  and  at  3 were  suddenly 
called  on  and  hurried  through  a wood  to  the  re- 
lief of  Hooker’s  division,  which  had  been  fight- 
ing for  many  hours  with  the  rear-guard  of  the 
enemy,  and  was  nearly  played  out.  It  was 
the  battle  of  Williamsburg.  According  to  his 
agreement  with  his  men,  Father  Tissot  gave 
them  absolution  as  they  passed  into  the  battle. 
He  then  went  to  where  the  surgeons  were  and 
gave  his  attention  to  the  wounded  that  were  be- 
ing brought  in  from  the  field.  During  the  three 
days  following  he  was  busy  visiting  the  hospi- 
tals and  houses  to  which  the  wounded  had  been 
conveyed.  On  the  9th  of  May  his  brigade  was 
again  on  the  march  and  reached  Cumberland 
Landing  on  the  1 5th.  They  left  this  place  on 
the  19th,  and  on  June  1st  encamped  about  ten 
miles  from  Richmond.  At  1 P.M.  the  battle  of 
Seven  Pines  or  Fair  Oaks  was  begun.  The 
Thirty-seventh  was  ordered  to  the  rifle  pits  dug 
near  a large  opening  in  a wood.  Father  Tissot 
rode  along  the  line  outside  and  gave  the 
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men  absolution.  At  4 P.M.  they  were  called 
away  from  the  pits  and  led  into  the  fight. 
On  this  occasion  Father  Tissot  narrowly 
escaped  being  shot.  “ I remained  alone 
with  a man  who  held  my  horse.  We  were 
some  six  hundred  yards  from  the  opening 
iu  the  woods.  Suddenly  a heavy  fire  was  heard 
at  the  entrance  of  the  wood.  I said  to  the  man, 

‘ Fall  back  with  the  horse  ; I’ll  wait  here  ; I'll 
probably  have  work  to  do  after  a while.’  After 
a few  moments  five  or  six  balls  whistled  by  me, 
evidently  intended  for  me.  Luckily  there  was 
a dry  ravine  close  by,  through  which  I hurried 
away.  I was  soon  with  the  man  who  had 
charge  of  my  horse.  As  we  were  in  a hollow  I 
thought  we  were  safe,  but  soon  four  or  five 
balls  hissed  bv.  One  struck  my  horse.  He  fell, 
got  up,  walked  a few  yards,  and  fell  again  to 
rise  no  more.  1 took  off  the  saddle  and  walked 
in  the  direction  of  the  rifle  pits.  This  was  wit- 
nessed by  a staff  officer  of  General  Berry,  who 
had  succeeded  General  Richardson  as  our  brig- 
ade-general. He  thought  it  a rather  cool  piece 
of  work,  and  told  it  to  General  Berry,  who,  in 
his  report  of  the  battle,  mentioned  me  as  the 
model  chaplain  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.” 

The  fight  was  renewed  the  next  morning,  but 
was  over  by  noon.  Father  Tissot  attended  the 
wounded  men  on  the  cars  from  2.30  P.M.  to  1.30 
A.M. 

About  the  1 ith  of  June  McClellan  drew  up  his 
army  before  Richmond.  The  Thirty-seventh 
occupied  the  last  place  on  the  extreme  left. 
Here  they  were  stationed  until  the  retreat  be- 
gan on  the  28th.  It  was  a hard  time  for  the 
soldiers.  “My  poor  men  are  half-dead,”  writes 
Father  Tissot  on  June  27th,  “five  days  out  of 
the  seven  on  picket  duty,  which  is  very  hard  on 
them  owing  to  the  constant  anxiety  and  the 
necessity  of  being  at  all  times  on  the  lookout, 
as  the  enemy  might  be  on  them  at  any  moment." 
And  all  this  time  they  were  in  an  unhealthy 
swamp,  in  a position  where  the  enemy  could 
easily  shell  them  or  successfully  advance  on 
them  by  a road  across  the  swamp.  The  intense 
heat  and  the  noxious  night-vapors  from  the 
marsh  made  Father  Tissot  deathly  sick,  and  on 
the  28th  he  sent  for  Father  O’Hagan,  S.  J.,  chap- 
lain of  Sickel’s  brigade,  who  early  the  next 
morning  brought  him  to  the  house  of  a Dr. 
Carter.  Carter  gave  the  Father  what  medical 
aid  he  could,  and  offered  him  a room  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  house,  which  was  gladly  ac- 
cepted. 

All  that  day  the  retreating  Northern  army 
was  passing  along  the  road  some  few  hundred 
yards  in  front  of  the  house.  The  next  morning 
when  Father  Tissot  awoke  he  looked  out  the 
window  and  saw  troops  still  passing.  They 
were  the  Confederates  in  pursuit.  At  8 A.M.  a 
file  of  soldiers  marched  up  to  Carter's  and  made 
the  Northerners  they  found  there  prisoners  and 
ordered  them  on  to  Richmond.  As  Father  Tis- 


sot was  unable  to  ride  or  walk  he  was  left 
where  he  was  until  July  1st,  when  he  was  car- 
ried to  Savage  Station  in  a country  cart.  On 
July  2d  he  reached  Richmond.  He  was  very 
kindly  received  by  the  Bishop,  and,  though  a 
prisoner,  was  allowed  to  remain  at  the  Bishop’s 
residence.  After  ten  days  rest  he  was  well  over 
his  sickness,  and  was  able  to  go  about  and  to 
visit  the  Libby  prison,  where  the  Northern  sol- 
diers were.  On  July  19th,  the  three  chaplains, 
Father  Scully,  of  the  Ninth  Massachusetts, 
Father  O'Hagan,  S.  J.,  and  Father  Tissot,  left  for 
Petersburg.  They  were  not  paroled,  but  simply 
let  go  without  condition  or  promise  of  any  kind. 
Father  Tissot  reached  the  camp  of  the  Thirty- 
seventh  at  Harrison’s  Landing  on  the  following 
morning  to  the  great  joy  of  his  men.  Two 
weeks  later  he  obtained  a furlough,  a difficult 
piece  of  business  generall}r,  but  which  the 
kindness  of  Colonel  Garesche,  an  old  Fordham 
boy,  made  comparatively  easy.  On  his  return 
from  New  York,  August  26th,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  join  his  regiment,  which  was  on  duty 
at  the  outposts  somewhere  beyond  Bull  Run. 
About  the  5th  of  September  the  bulk  of  the  army 
moved  to  Maryland,  where  they  fought  the  bat- 
tle of  Antietam,  but  the  Thirty-seventh  and  a 
few  other  regiments  were  kept  around  Alexan- 
dria for  the  security  of  the  neighborhood. 

Here  Father  Tissot’s  diary  ends,  and  here,  in 
consequence,  we  must  close  our  account  of  his 
army  life.  What  is  written  above  is  but  a very  im- 
perfect summary  of  Father  Tissot’s  own  interest- 
ing record,  a summary  necessarily  bare  of  those 
personal  impressions  and  varied  incidents  and 
experiences  which  make  such  records  treasures. 

* x- 

Who  can  tell  the  value  of  a smile.  It  costs 
the  giver  nothing,  but  is  beyond  price  to  the 
erring  and  relenting,  the  sad  and  cheerless,  the 
lost  and  forsaken.  It  disarms  malice,  subdues 
temper,  turns  hatred  to  love,  revenge  to  kind- 
ness and  paves  the  darkest  paths  with  gems  of 
sunlight.  A smile  on  the  brow  betrays  a kind 
heart,  pleasant  friend,  an  affectionate  brother,  a 
dutiful  son,  a happy  husband.  It  adds  a charm 
to  beauty,  it  decorates  the  face  of  the  deformed 
and  makes  a lovely  woman  resemble  an  angel. 

Our  Young  People. 

-X-  * 

A bill  has  been  prepared  by  Park  Commis- 
sioner McMillan,  and  Senator  Guy*  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  Legislature  authorizing  New  York 
city  to  purchase  the  Poe  cottage  in  Fordham. 
The  cottage  now  stands  facing  the  east  at  right 
angles  to  the  Kingsbridge  Road.  If  the  bill 
passes,  the  historic  birthplace  of  “ The  Raven  ” 
will  be  moved  a few  hundred  feet  to  the  centre 
of  the  plot  and  will  face  the  grand  driveway 
which,  with  the  widening  of  Kingsbridge  Road, 
will  bisect  the  northern  part  of  the  city. 
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EDITORIALS. 


WELCOMED  by  all  the  world  was  the  bright 
and  glorious  morn  of  our  last  Easter 
Day,  but  especially  was  it  welcomed 
by  us  Fordhamites,  who  for  the  first  time, 
thanks  to  our  superiors  who  granted  us  an 
Easter  vacation,  had  the  pleasure  of  assisting  at 
the  solemn  Easter  service,  and  of  spending  the 
preceding  week  with  our  relatives  and  friends. 
It  is  something  entirely  new,  this  Easter  vaca- 
tion, and  while  we  have  not  heard  of  its  being 
set  dowii  among  the  Fordham  customs,  still  we 
hope  that  the  boys  of  St.  John’s  will  show  them- 
selves so  earnest  in  study  and  so  faithful  in  the 
observance  of  rules  that  superiors  will  be,  in  a 
way,  forced  to  reward  such  endeavors  with  an 
Easter  vacation  next  year  and  for  many  years 
to  come. 

* 

* * 

For  our  athletes  of  the  Junior  Division,  we 
have  only  words  of  pi'aise.  Though  few  in 
number  and  appearing  for  the  first  time  at  a 
public  meet  and  that  too  in  Madison  Square 
Garden,  they  persevered  and  struggled  in  their 
vain  search  for  glory,  in  a most  laudable  manner. 
We  trust  next  year,  or  even  later  during  the 
present  term,  they  will  meet  with  better  success 
and  have  a more  favorable  opportunity  of  show- 
ing that  there  is  some  excellent  athletic  mate- 
rial among  the  boys  of  the  Second  Division. 

* 

* * 

The  concert ! The  concert ! It  is  the  next  most 
important  thing  to  the  Easter  vacation.  As  the 
editorial  columns  of  a month  ago  showed,  there 


is  no  little  anxiety  for  the  success  of  the  great 
event.  It  is  an  altogether  new  venture.  Hardly 
a year  old,  the  Glee  Club  organization  has 
taken  a step  which  the  Dramatic  Association, 
with  its  years  of  experience  and  backed  by  the 
fame  it  has  deservedly  won,  has  not  dared  to 
take.  But  this  step  is  in  the  right  direction.  Too 
long  has  Fordham  talent  been  hidden  away 
from  the  eyes  of  those  who  will  be  proud  of  any. 
effort  we  make,  and  whose  only  comment,  will 
be,  “ Why  did  they  not  show  themselves  be- 
fore ?”  This  concert  is  another  event  which  the 
students  should  insist  on  making  an  annual  af- 
fair. To  be  in  a position  to  insist  on  such  a 
request,  properly  and  triumphantly,  we  must 
show,  without  chance  of  denial,  that  the  concert 
of  ’96  was  a gi'and  success  and  that  the  boj  s 
who  took  part  and  those  who  looked  on  acted 
both  before,  during,  and  after  the  concert,  as 
students  of  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  should 
act. 

* 

* * 

Extensive  preparations  are  being  made  to 
render  the  next  public  play  equal  to  that  of  last 
year  and  the  year  before.  There  is  exceedingly 
good  dramatic  material  in  the  society,  and  if 
they  but  keep  up  the  reputation  they  made  in 
the  “Bells,”  they  will  ably  represent  their  Alma 
Mater  “ on  the  boards.”  One  very  good  thing 
we  notice  is  the  improvements  that  are  being 
made  in  Armory  Hall.  As  we  have  been  hold- 
ing all  our  entertainments  there  for  sometime 
past,  and  as  it  is  likely  we  shall  continue  to  do 
so  for  sometime  to  come,  it  is  indeed  necessary 
that  we  should  have  a hall  suitably,  aye,  even 
handsomely  decorated,  to  usher  our  guests  into. 
True  there  has  been  some  talk  among  the 
friends  of  the  college  of  raising  a subscription 
and  donating  a “ Memorial  Hall”  to  St.  Johns,  but 
we  fear  all  such  inspiring  talk  has  died  out. 

* 

* * 

“ The  Master  Poet  of  the  Jesuits,"  the  article 
which  takes  up  so  much  of  our  space  this 
month,  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Austin  O’Malley,  78, 
Professor  of  English  Literature,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame.  It  has  been  in  print  for 
sometime,  and  lately  appeared  in  the  Notre 
Dame  Scholastic.  We  publish  it  again  because 
it  is  the  work  of  one  of  our  own  graduates,  be- 
cause of  its  intrinsic  merit,  because  it  is  sure  to 
interest  and  profit  our  readers,  and  because  we 
promised  to  do  so  in  our  last  issue. 

* 

* * 

We  beg  to  inform  our  many  kind  and  gener- 
ous readers  that  the  Fordham  College  Two- 
Step  has  just  been  received  from  the  hands  of 
the  publishers,  and  would  advise  those  who  en- 
joy excellent  music  to  try  it  on  their  pianos. 

Francis  O’Neill,  ’96. 
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NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 


ON  May  5th  and  May  7 th  the  Dramatic  So- 
ciety will  give  us  “ Macbeth."  The  first 
performance  will  lie  for  the  boys,  the 
second  for  the  public.  The  principal  parts  have 
been  assigned  as  follows  : Macbeth,  Donovan, 
’97;  Menteith  (Lady  Macbeth),  Chas.  Duffy,  ’98; 
Macduff,  McDonnell,  '97  ; Banquo,  Kelly,  ’97  ; 
Witches,  Shea,  ’97,  Barry,  ’98,  and  Gaynor,  ’97. 
There  is  a treat  in  store  for  all  who  can  come  to 
Fordham  for  the  7th  of  May,  so  we  would  ad- 
vise our  friends  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments in  time. 

* * 

The  following  passage  from  a recent  lecture  of 
Professor  Jebb’s  should  interest  our  readers  : “In 
relation  to  a special  science  or  craft,  the  benefit 
conferred  by  humane  studies  is  that  of  a higher 
general  intelligence.  A man  may  know  the 
facts  of  his  science  or  craft,  but  his  power  of 
using  them  effectually  will  depend  on  his  intelli- 
gence, while  the  power  of  his  invention  will  not 
only  be  quickened  by  any  increase  in  the  gen- 
eral activity  of  his  mind,  but  may  be  directly 
assisted  by  ideas  gathered  from  fields  outside 
his  special  province. 

“Not  very  long  ago  a striking  illustration  of 
this  truth  was  furnished  by  German  experience. 
During  the  ten  years  from  1870  to  [880,  the 
professors  of  the  faculty  of  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Berlin,  had  opportunities  of  com- 
paring the  work  done  there  in  scientific  and 
other  subjects  by  students  from  Realsc/iulen  of 
the  first  rank,  with  work  done  in  the  same  sub- 
jects by  students  from  humanistic  schools  of 
the  first  rank.  In  March,  1880,  they  made  a re- 
port to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  which 
was  signed  by  Helmholtz,  the  eminent  chemist, 
Professor  A.  W.  Hoffman,  and  by  many  other 
distinguished  men  of  science,  the  main  point  of 
which  was  to  testify  that,  while  the  students 
from  the  high  technical  schools  started  with  a 
certain  advantage  in  knowledge  of  facts,  the  hu- 
manistic students  came  with  the  better  trained 
intelligence,  and  consequently  caught  up  with, 
and  often  passed  their  competitors,  even  in  those 
subjects  to  which  the  latter  had  previously  de- 
voted much  more  time. 

“Would  that  the  moral  of  that  experience 
could  be  brought  home  to  every  place  of  educa- 
tion in  this  country,  where  it  is  not  already 
understood  ! It  is  a very  simple  one,  that  the 
best  economy  of  educational  time  is  the  best 
cultivation  of  the  intelligence.” 

* * 

On  Sunday  evening,  April  19th,  the  St.  John’s 
Debating  Society  will  discuss  their  final  ques- 
tion prior  to  the  public  debate  for  the  year 
’95-96.  The  question  is,  Resolved,  That  Emu- 
lation is  Superior  to  the  Love  of  Study.  The 


speakers  on  the  affirmative  are  Messrs.  Dyer  and 
Clarke  ; on  the  negative,  Messrs.  Brandt  and 
Claffy.  The  annual  public  debate  will  take  place 
on  Wednesday,  April  22d.  The  question  selected 
.for  debate  is,  Resolved,  That  Congress  should  de- 
clare the  Monroe  Doctrine  a Vital,  Indispensa- 
ble and  Continuous  Principle  of  the  Policy  ot 
the  United  States.  The  speakers  are  the  follow- 
ing : Affirmative  : Messrs.  McDonnell,  Quinlan, 
and  Delaney.  Negative  : Messrs.  Atkinson,  Wil- 
son and  Kelley.  The  debate  promises  to  be 
most  interesting. 

* * 

On  Wednesday  morning,  March  25th,  in  the 
little  Sodality  1 Chapel,  twelve  of  the  students 
were  received  as  members  of  the  Parthenian  So- 
dality. At  the  foot  of  the  altar,  after  receiving 
Holy  Communion,  “ The  Twelve  ” pledged  them- 
selves in  a very  special  manner,  ever  to  cherish 
the  Blessed  Virgin  as  their  mother,  and  implore 
her  protection  in  the  hour  of  trial  and  tempta- 
tion. Rev.  Father  Rector,  after  celebrating  mass, 
made  a few  very  pertinent  remarks  concerning 
the  duties  of  a sodalist  as  a,child  of  Mary,  and 
touched  upon  the  close  relationship  that  exists 
between  the  Mother  of  God  and  a Sodalist  of 
Mary.  The  following  were  received  : John  J. 
Dyer,  Jas.  McDonnell,  Joseph  Kelly,  Jos.  Shea, 
William  J.  Joyce,  John  N.  Dillon,  Philip  B.  Reilly, 
Paul  Richards,  Joseph  McVoy,  Edward  F.  Ro- 
madka,  John  J.  Tooliey,  and  Chas.  J.  Reilly. 

Chas.  W.  Sinnott,  ’96. 


WITH  OUR  FRIENDS. 


Bowling  Green,  O.,  March  10,  1896, 
Editors  Fordham  Monthly  : 

Dear  Sirs:  I send  a small  remittance  to  cover 
my  indebtedness  to  the  Monthly.  It  is  a very 
welcome  visitor,  although  it  ofttimes  saddens 
me  with  intelligence  of  the  passing  away  of 
dear  old  friends.  The  death  of  beloved  Father 
Daubresse  affected  me  deeply,  for  I loved  and 
valued  him.  To  my  latest  hour  I shall  cherish 
his  memory.  He  was  indeed  a father  to  me. 

But  the  pages  of  the  Monthly  are  not  often 
sorrowful.  On  the  contrary,  they  bring  into 
vivid  remembrance  the  joys  of  the  bygone 
time.  He  is  not  much  of  an  old  man,  who  can- 
not occasionally  renew  his  youth  in  the  happi- 
ness of  the  young.  For  a time,  at  least  the  long 
barren  stretch  of  years  is  forgotten.  One  prin- 
cipal joy  of  the  young  is  that  they  have  few 
wasted  years  behind  them.  When  we  begin 
really  to  appreciate  the  value  of  time  we  are  no 
longer  young,  and  the  shadows  lengthening  to 
the  eastward  admonish  us  that  our  day  will 
soon  decline. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Henry  II.  Dodge,  ’49. 
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We  would  be  glad  to  receive  many  letters 
like  the  above  from  our  “old  boys,”  for  they 
could  not  but  fail  to  rouse  the  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the  younger  members  of  our  alumni. 
We  are  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Dodge  and  hope  to 
hear  from  him  again  at  greater  length  before 
the  end  of  the  scholastic  year.  We  are  sure  his 
reminiscences  of  Ford  ham  in  the  forties  would 
be  extremely  interesting. 

— On  March  20  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Rev.  Mallick  Fitzpatrick,  ’88,  and  the  Rev.  Pat- 
rick Lennon,  who  entered  the  Seminary  from 
the  class  of  Rhetoric,  ’87.  Fr.  Fitzpatrick  is 
stationed  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.  Fr.  Lennon  at  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.  Y. 

— Mr.  R.  O.  Hughes  of  the  class  of  98  sent 
Bro.  H.  some  shamrocks,  roots  and  all.  The 
Brother  prizes  them  very  much  because  they 
came  from  Lismore  on  the  beautiful  Black- 
w a ter. 

— In  the  N.  Y.  Sun  for  March  31,  we  read  that 
Mr.  John  F.  McDonough,  of  the  class  of  ’64,  has 
been  appointed  by  Gov.  Morton  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Statistics  of  Labor.  Mr.  McDonough 
is  a practicing  lawyer  in  Albany  and  is  about 
52  years  of  age.  In  1891  he  was  candidate  on 
the  Republican  ticket  for  Supreme  Court  Justice 
in  Albany  county,  but  was  defeated  by  Justice 
Herrick.  In  1893  he  was  elected  a delegate-at- 
large  to  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  and 
drafted  the  amendment  in  relation  to  State 
prison  labor.  * The  nomination  of  Mr.  McDon- 
ough was  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee. 

—In  the  catalogue  of  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado for  ’94-95,  we  find  that  William  M.  Maguire 
is  Professor  of  American  Constitutional  Law  and 
a member  of  the  faculty.  Professor  Maguire  left 
from  the  class  of  poetry  in  ’70.  He  is  the  Major 
Maguire  whose  visit  to  us  at  Christmas  time  we 
chronicled  in  the  January  number. 

—Mr.  R.  O.  Hughes,  in  a letter  to  Fr.  Magrath, 
informs  us  that  Mr.  John  Maguire,  A.B.  ’88,  A.M. 
’89,  has  entered  the  Seminary. 

— Mr.  Geo.  McCreery,  ’74.  came  to  see  us 
toward  the  end  of  March.  He  is  the  youngest 
of  the  McCreery  brothers,  who  came  to  us  from 
Belleville,  N.  J.  Dr.  John  A.  McCreery,  ’67, 
lives  in  N.  Y.  City  ; Mr.  Jos.  A.  McCreery,  ’69, 
does  business  in  the  city  but  still  lives  in  Belle- 
ville. Mr.  Geo.  McCreery  is  an  officer  in  the  LT. 
S.  A.,  and  is  stationed  somewhere  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

- — Other  visitors  during  the  month  were  : Mr- 
Jno.  Hart,  who  spent  the  years  ’89,  ’90,  ’91  with 
us.  Mr.  Wm.  Lett,  who  was  here  in  '86  and  87  ; 
Mr.  Thos.  Adams  of  the  class  of ’98  ; Mr.  Arthur 
McGrath  of  the  class  of  ’99.  Mr.  Michael  Doran, 
’94  ; Mr.  C.  A.  McCafferty,  ’94  ; Mr.  John  B.  Robin- 


son, ’94  ; Mr.  J.  King,  ’94,  and  Mr.  Maurice 
Doran,  ’95,  came  up  March  26th  to  cheer  for  the 
Fordhams  against  Yale  Law  School,  but  owing 
to  the  condition  of  the  field  the  game  had  been 
cancelled  and  our  friends  were  disappointed. 

“The  death  of  John  A.  Roche,  ’92,  occurred  at 
the  home  of  his  parents  on  Primrose  St.  after  a 
Jong  illness.  The  deceased  was  a well  known 
young  man  in  local  Catholic  circles,  and  was  high- 
ly respected.  He  was  a graduate  of  St.  John’s 
College  at  P'ordham,  N.  Y.,  of  the  class  of  1892, 
and  for  several  years  was  an  attendant  at  Bos- 
ton College.  While  at  college  he  was  promi- 
nently known  in  athletic  circles,  and  at  his 
graduation  was  prominent  in  his  studies.  He 
was  aged  24.” 


BASEBALL. 


FORDHAM,  4 ; UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  O. 

The  Fordham  College  team  opened  its  season 
yesterday  afternoon  in  a five-inning,  errorless 
game  with  the  University  of  New  York  team, 
on  the  Fordham  grounds.  The  score  : 

FORDHAM.  I UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 
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Earned  run — Fordham.  First  base  by  errors — fordham,  3. 
Left  on  bases — Fordham,  4 ; University  of  New  York,  4.  First 
base  on  balls — off  Sinnott,  2;  off  Valentine,  1.  Struck  out — by 
Sirmott,  11  ; by  Valentine,  3.  Two-base  hits — Romadka,  Sin- 
nott,  Barry,  Reilley.  Stolen  bases — Romadka.  Downs,  Sparks. 
Hit  by  pitcher — by  Valentine,  1.  Wild  pitch — Sinnott.  Passed 
ball — Carniff.  Umpire — McDonnell.  Time — 1.15. 

From  the  Sun's  account,  furnished  above,  one 
might  be  led  to  imagine  that  the  Fordhams  have 
nothing  to  learn  in  the  line  of  baseball.  But 
such  is  not  the  case.  Though  the  batting  and 
general  play  of  some  of  the  members  were  all 
that  could  be  desired,  there  was  a woful  want 
of  headwork  in  the  coaching  and  base-running. 
Of  course,  they  have  an  excuse  in  that  this  was 
the  first  game,  and,  you  might  say,  the  first 
time  the  team  practiced  on  the  campus.  Still 
the  fact  that  four  men  were  put  out  at  the  plate 
when  there  was  no  call  for  the  risk,  shows  a 
lamentable  lack  of  baseball  instinct.  If  two 
men  were  out  and  the  man  at  the  bat  made  a 
hit  we  could  understand  the  batter,  and  any 
who  happened  to  be  on  base  at  the  time,  risking 
a little  to  get  as  near  home  as  possible.  But 
with  none,  or  only  one  out,  there  is  no  rhyme 
or  reason  in  trying  to  steal  a base,  when  the 
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chances  of  making  it  or  getting  out  are  equal. 
Even  had  the  four  who  tried  to  get  home  to-day 
on  the  slimmest  chances  succeeded,  we  would 
still  blame  them,  for  the  risk  was  uncalled  for.  If 
one  should  at  any  time  escape  death  by  a hair’s 
breadth,  he  should  not  put  himself  in  danger  of 
having  to  escape  again  with  the  same  slight 
margin.  So,  though  your  daring  base- runner 
may  succeed  once,  the  fact  fhat  this  success  was 
hardly  attained  should  keep  him  from  being  so 
daring  in  the  future.  Don’t  imagine  that  we 
would  have  the  base-runners  hug  their  bases; 
that  would  not  be  baseball  at  all.  No  ; try  to 
steal  the  base,  watch  your  chance,  use  your 
heads,  obey  the  coacher,  but  don’t  be  reckless. 
What  we  said*  about  obeying  the ' coacher  is 
important,  but  it  is  more  important  still  to  have  a 
man  on  the  lines  who  will  not  lose  his  head 
when  there  are  men  on  the  bases  and  a hit  is 
made.  Then  it  is  that  a cool-headed  coacher  is 
needed  ; one  who  will  not  go  into  ecstasies  over 
the  hit,  while  the  hitter  gets  out  at  second.  A 
coacher  who  is  cool  and  cautious  the  runners 
will  obey,  and  only  such  should  be  put  on  the 
lines.  And,  in  passing,  we  might  remark  that 
the  quieter  the  coacher  does  his  work  the  bet- 
ter— the  everlasting  “ Well,  well,  well,”  “ Now 
you're  off,”  “ Keep  agoing,”  and  a lot  of  other 
uncalled  for,  useless  exclamations,  weary  play- 
ers and  spectators  alike.  Now  and  then  the  re- 
mark of  a disgruntled  appointment  may  call 
forth  a witty  retort  ; let  it  come  ; that  we  can 
appreciate.  Enough  about  coaching  and  base- 
running ; let  us  say  a word  about  the  batting. 

We  know  that  the  team  practiced  faithfully 
in  the  cage,  and  we  know  that  the  chief  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  batting.  Now,  we  would 
like  to  see  the  hints  there  given  put  into  prac- 
tice. To  bat  the  ball  to  the  pitcher,  or  straight 
at  second  base  is  contrary  to  all  instructions, 
yet  some  did  that.  The  trouble  with  our  bat- 
ters is,  they  are  not  content  to  simply  hit  the 
ball,  they  wrant  to  “knock  the  cover  off”  or 
“ lose  it”  as  baseball  parlance  has  it.  Now  you 
may  with  one  of  those  powerful  sweeps  meet, 
the  ball  and  “ lose  it  ” once  in  the  game,  but  that 
will  hardly  compensate  for  striking  out  the 
rest  of  the  time.  Place  your  hits  as  you  have 
been  told,  hit  along  the  ground  ; hit  at  the  ball 
hard,  but  not  so  hard  as  to  miss  it. 

Captain  Reilly  has  a good  infield  (we  haven’t 
seen  enough  of  the  outfield  to  judge)  ; he  him- 
self is  an  excellent  player,  but  he  must  keep  up 
the  good  work  so  energetically  started  by  Act- 
ing Captain  Sinnott.  His  men  must  practice 
diligently.  Now  we  never  saw  a practice-game 
yet  in  which  the  players  did  not  grow  careless 
after  an  inning  or  so.  This  should  not  be. 
They  should  play  their  best  at  all  times,  and 
then  they  will  be  sure  do  themselves  justice 
and  be  able  to  meet  with  success  any  college 
team  in  the  country.  B. 


FORDHAMENSIA. 

seniors’  hall. 

WPI  are  sorry  that  the  baseball  games 
• scheduled  to  be  played  before  Easter 
did  not  come  off,  as  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  meet  the  Yale  Law  School  or  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  this  year. 

— The  game  with  Georgetown  has  been  defi- 
nitely settled  and  will  be  played  on  the  Polo 
Grounds,  Saturday,  May  9th. 

- — The  new  billiard-room  officers  are  striving 
to  outdo  those  of  the  first  term.  The  tables  and 
the  cues  are  in  first-class  order — The  chalk,  too, 
manages  not  to  lose  itself. 

— The  scene  painter  has  been  very  busy  of 
late  in  the  College  Theatre,  so  be  on  the  look- 
out for  signs  of  his  handiwork  on  Rector’s  day. 
We  have  had  a glimpse  of  the  new  drop  curtain, 
and  it  is  a — you  can  supply  the  epithet  when 
you  see  the  curtain. 

— .We  congratulate  Howard,  ’98,  on  his  ele- 
vation in  the  Drum  Corps. 

—The  Division  offers  its  sympathy  to  Mr. 
Jno.  Dillon  on  the  death  of  his  sister. 

— The  saying  of  the  poet,  “ You  never  miss 
the  water  till  the  well  runs  dry,”  hardly  holds 
when  applied  to  our  well  ; for  although  it  is  not 
dry,  we  miss  the  water.  Where  now  is  the 
Shakespearian  defender  of  Pumpy  ? Let  him 
come  forth  with  his  “ Lament  for  Pumpy,”  for 
Pumpy  is  dead. 

— The  field  wras  in  prime  condition  for  the  De 
Garmo  Institute  game,  thanks  to  Brother  Halla- 
han  and  his  men  ; but  De  Garmo  did  not  put  in 
appearance,  and  there  was  no  game — and  the 
worst  of  it  was,  we  lost  a half  holiday. 

— Death  has  been  quite  busy  among  the  rela- 
tives of  our  students,  and  the  members  of  the 
different  classes  in  which  the  deaths  occurred 
observed  the  beautiful  Fordham  custom  of  going 
to  Communion  in  a body  for  the  repose  of  the 
souls  of  the  faithful  departed. 

— All  the  conditioned  students  have  been  ex- 
amined and  passed,  the  temple  of  Jug  is  closed, 
and  the  Division  is  at  peace. 

John  Delaney,  '97. 

juniors’  hall. 

— We  all  returned  from  our  Plaster  vacation 
much  refreshed,  ready  to  begin  anew  the  work 
of  the  year.  Our  reverend  superiors  might 
have  noted  that  there  were  very  few  late-com- 
ers  on  our  Division. 
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— At  the  interscholastic  games  held  at  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  on  the  night  of  March  21st, 
our  team  did  fairly  well,  but  not  at  all  as  well 
as  they  would  have  with  a little  more  training. 

— The  concert  given  by  the  College  Banjo, 
Mandolin,  and  Glee  Clubs  and  College  Orchestra 
will  have  come  off  before  this  reaches  our  read- 
ers, but  in  advance  we  can  say  if  earnest,  perse- 
vering practice  can  make  a success  ol  anything 
the  concert  will  be  successful. 

— One  afternoon  a Second  Division  member 
of  one  of  the  University  classes,  while  riding  in 
spirit  among  the  warriors  on  the  “ ringing  plains 
of  windy  Troy,”  was  so  taken  with  the  clash 
and  dash  of  battle  that  he  did  not  notice  the  ap- 
proach of  Magister,  Taker  of  Horses,  until  his 
steed  was  ruthlessly  struck  down.  Riding 
around  Troy  is  pleasant  at  times,  but  walking, 
never  ; so  our  friend,  minus  his  steed,  lost  in- 
terest in  the  clash  and  dash  of  battle,  and  sat 
ruminating  and  idly  scribbling.  Magister,  Taker 
of  Horses,  again  approached,  and  was  about  to 
spoil  the  day-dream  of  the  ruminating  scribe 
when  his  eye  caught  the  following  : 

I knew  Greek  to-day, 

Will  I know  it  to-morrow 
With  the  Pony  away  ? 

I knew  Greek  to-day, 

But  the  pleasure  gives  way 
To  a feeling  of  sorrow — 

I knew  Greek  to-day, 

Will  I know  it  to-morrow? 

In  answer,  the  Taker  of  Horses  remarked  : 
“ If  you  don’t  on  Thursday  you  will  have  to  go 
with  Ulysses  to  the  shrine  of  the  Far-darter  at 
Chryse  and  work  all  the  way." 

—However,  notwithstanding  the  fate  of  that 
attic-bred  pony,  there  are  some  still  heedless  of 
the  warning  of  Laocoon  : “ equo  nc  crcdite."  Let 
them  see  to  it  that  their  trotters  work  them  not 
such  evil  as  that  famous  “ trot  ” worked  Troy. 

Paul  Dolan,  ’99. 

ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 

— The  following  is  the  make-up  of  the  Tyros: 
Horan,  p.;  Beechinor,  c.;  Donovan,  1st  b.;  I’. 
Murray,  2d  b.;  T.  Dunn,  Jr.,  3d  b.;  Joyce,  s.  s., 
and  capt.;  Nolan,  1.  f.;  Sinnott,  c.  f.;  Cummings, 
r.  f.  Substitues,  Van  Hauten  and  Croft. 

— Games  have  been  arranged  with  the  Excel- 
siors of  Throgg’s  Neck,  and  the  Tigers  of  St. 
Peter’s  College,  Jersey  City.  The  Tigers  were 
the  strongest  team  the  Tyros  met  last  year,  and 
though  they  were  always  defeated,  the  score 
was  always  close.  This  year  the  boys  of  St. 
Peter’s  have  strengthened  their  team,  and  as  the 
Tyros  are  about  as  strong  as  last  year,  we  ex- 
pect the  series  of  games  with  the  Tigers  to  be 
most  interesting  and  exciting. 

— The  entrance  to  St.  John’s  Hall  has  been 
repainted  and  decorated.  This  is  a decided  im- 


provement, and  serves  not  a little  to  add  to  the 
beauty  of  our  already  beautiful  building. 

—Where  is  Con  ? Con  who?  Why,  Con,  the 
workman  ! Oh,  he  is  rising  in  the  world  ; lie  is 
a conductor  on  the  trolley  running  to  West 
Farms. 

— Only  four  of  our  number  stayed  here  for  the 
Easter  vacation.  We  expected  a few  of  our 
good  boys  to  stay  with  us,  but  at  the  last  mo- 
ment superiors  thought  it  would  be  well  to 
grant  them  a little  indulgence  in  view  of  future 
improvement.  The  four  who  remained  enjoyed 
themselves  immensely. 

— A band  of  Third  Division  boys,  when  on 
their  way  home  for  the  Easter  vacation,  were 
surprised  to  find  that  Third  Division  extended 
to  Forty-second  street. 

— To  satisfy  the  desire,  some  of  our  number 
have  to  be  very  learned,  Father  Prefect  has, 
after  much  solicitation,  granted  to  them  an  extra 
half  hour  after  night  studies. 

— To  satisfy  the  desire,  others  of  our  number 
have  to  sit  and  think  and  do  nothing,  Father 
Prefect  has,  without  solicitation,  assigned  extra 
time  in  which  they  may  give  themselves  up  to 
this  most  profitable  occupation — but  it  is  during 
recreation.  It  is  hard  to  predict  which  of  the 
extra  sessions  will  hold  out  the  longer. 

— The  Minims  have  not  yet  been  formed, 
partly  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  field, 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  number  of  aspir- 
ants. In  fact,  the  choosing  of  the  nine  will  be 
a difficult  matter,  owing  to  the  ability  shown  by 
at  least  fifteen  of  the  young  “ ball  fiends.” 

— The  students  of  St.  John’s  Hall  sincerely 
grieve  with  their  school-mate,  Thomas  King,  on 
the  death  of  his  father. 

P?d.  Joyce,  1901. 


BOOK  NOTES  AND  REVIEWS. 


I HE  Outlaw  of  Camargue,  by  A.  De  La- 
mothe,  translated  from  the  French  by 
Anna  T.  Sadlier.  i2mo,  cloth,  special 
design  on  cover,  $i.25._  Benziger  Bros.,  N.  Y. 

The  story  opens  with  a charming  picture  of 
Provenqal  manners  toward  the  end  of  the  last 
century  ; showing  the  simple,  happy  life  of  the 
people,  their  daily  pursuits,  their  sports,  their 
loves,  the  reverence  of  the  tenant  for  the  feudal 
lord,  and  the  unaffected  piety  of  peasant  and 
peer. 

The  description  of  the  rude,  semi-barbarous 
game  of  bull  throwing  is  as  exciting  in  its  way 
as  the  chariot  race  in  “ Ben  Hur." 

Suddenly  the  revolution,  with  its  murderous 
knife  and  incendiary  torch,  is  ushered  in.  This 
part  of  the  book  is  deeply  touching,  and  callous 
indeed  must  be  the  heart  that  is  unmoved  by 
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the  deep  and  unswerving  devotion  of  old  Ber- 
nard for  his  foster-child,  or  the  greed  and 
treachery  of  the  scoundrel  Marius. 

We  assure  our  readers  that  the  book  will  well 
repay  a reading. 

The  Following  of  Christ,  by  Thomas  a 
Kempis,  translated  from  the  original  Latin  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Richard  Challoner,  D.D.  Benziger 
Bros.  Price,  50c. 

Current  Literature  for  April  is  filled  as  usual 
with  the  best  things  of  interest  in  the  literature 
of  the  day.  Among  the  special  articles  of  this 
number  are  “ De  Fournier’s  Escape,”  a dramatic 
reading  from  Joseph  Hatton’s  new  story,  “When 
Greek  Meets  Greek  ; ” an  interesting  study  of 
Duse,  the  Italian  actress;  “ Emperor  Napoleon’s 
Papers,”  a thrillingtale  by  A.  Conan  Doyle ; “ The 
Rontgen  Radiance,”  by  W.  F.  Magie,  and  “ Curi- 
osities of  the  Bible,”  an  ingenious  series  of  bibli- 
cal questions  and  answers. 

The  April  number  of  Wciniers  Magazine  is 
fully  up  to  the  standard.  The  pages  devoted  to 
Music  and  Musicians,  conducted  by  Louis  Ar- 
thur Russell,  are  exceptionally  interesting. 

No  magazine  that  comes  to  our  sanctum  is 
more  welcome  than  the  Literary  Digest.  One 
has  always  something  to  learn  from  it. 

A pretty  tale  of  the  French  quarter  in  New' 
York,  by  Helen  W.  Pierson,  is  a feature  of  the 
April  number  of  Short  Stories.  Variety  and  a 
careful  selection  of  interesting  stories  are 
marked  characteristics  of  this  magazine. 


Tired  Feeling 

IS  HOT  EXPERIENCED  WHEN  YOU  RIDE  THE 

STRAUS  TIRE 

on  your  9 96 

MOUNT. 

IT  IS  THE  FASTEST,  EASIEST  RIDING. 
AND  HARDEST  TO  PUNCTURE  ; 
REPAIRABLE  BY  ANYONE. 

Your  Local  Dealer  can  Supply  them. 

THE  NEWTON  RUBBER  WORKS, 

NEWTON  UPPER  FALLS,  Mass. 


March  19,  1896. 
Our  stock  for  Spring  and 
Summer  of  1896  is  now 
ready  in  all  departments. 

Beside  the  usual  standard 
goods  it  will  contain  many 
seasonable  novelties. 

Brooks  Brothers, 

Broadwayq  cor.  2 2d  Street, 

New  York  City. 

CLOTHING  AND  FURNISH-  , 

ING  GOODS  READY  MADE  r 


AND  MADE  TO  MEASURE. 


Copyrighted. 


LADIES'  ROUND  HATS  AND  BONNETS , 


AND 

THE  DUNLAP  SILK  0 MBRELUL 


178  and  180  Fifth  Ave. , between  22d  and  23d  Sts.,  and 
1 81  Broadway,  near  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 
Palmer  House,  Chicago.  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Gold  Medal  Awarded,  Paris  Exposition,  1S89. 

AGENCIES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 


JOHN  HAFFEN.  MATTHIAS  HAFFEN,  JR. 

J.  & M.  HAFFEN, 

LAGER  BEER  BREWERS, 

152nd  STREET, 

Between  Third  and  Courtland  Avenues, 


MORRISANIA,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

EIMER  & AMEND, 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

CHEMICALS 

AND 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS, 

205,  207,  209  & 21  I Third  Avenue, 
Corner  of  18th  St.,  New  York. 

Finest  Bohemian  and  German  Glassware,  Royal  Berlin 
and  Meissen  Porcelain.  Purest  Hammered  Platinum,  Bal- 
ances and  Weights,  Zeiss  Microscopes,  and  Bacteriological 
Apparatus,  Chemically  Pure  Acids,  and  Assay  Goods. 


J.  W.  HUHNA, 

1022  Tremont  Ave., 


Sole  Agent  for 

American  Biscuit 
and  Mfg.  Co. 


A.  DACENAIS, 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL  CONFECTIONERY. 

Bon  Bons  and  Fancy  Candies  a Specialty. 

127Q  ¥Lpr<I  His., 

NEW  YORK. 

F.  D.  Herbermann.  A.  J.  Herbermann. 

G.  IIERBERMANN’S  SONS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 
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NEW  YORK, 

Steam,  Water  Heating 

and 

Telephone  Call,  593  Columbus. 

V ENT1LATING  APPARATUS. 

Plans  and 

Specifications  Prepared 

and 

Estimates  Given  for 

Mulhern  Steam  Heating  Co., 

Heating  & Ventilating 

ALL  CLASSES  OF 

Buildings. 

401  West  59th  Street, 

Repairing 

in  all  its  branches. 

NEW  YORK 

c.  H.  RUETE, 

SCENIC  ARTIST, 

378  ST.  PAUL’S  AVE., 

JERSEY  CITY,  X.  J. 


JAMES  OLWELL  & CO., 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS, 

No.  181  WEST  STREET, 

James  Olweli,. 

Joseph  F.  Carrigan.  NEW  YORK. 

Marcus  J.  McLoughlin. 


JOHN  WOODS, 

Dealer  in 

LIVE  AND  DRESSED  POULTRY, 

89  AND  90  WASHINGTON  MARKET, 


Fulton  Street  Side. 


NEW  YORK. 


I^EV.  SUPEI^IOI^S 

Of  Religious,  Educational  and  Charitable  Institutions, 
Desiring  to  purchase 

Groceries  and  General  Supplies 

IT  STRICTLY  WHOLESALE  RATES, 

Can  do  so  by  addressing 

WILLIAM  H.  KEATING, 

Salesman,  with 

AUSTIN,  NICHOLS  & CO., 

Importers,  Wholesale  Grocers  and  Commission  Merchants, 

IT  JEW  YORK 

HENRY  HEIDE, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

FINE  CONFECTIONERY, 

14  and  16  Harrison  St.,  and  179  Franklin  SI.,  Itev  York. 

Institutions  will  find  this  a good  place  to  purchase  their  sweets.  Reference  ; ST. 
JOHN’S  COLLEGE. 

J.  GURLEY  & BROTHER, 


GEO-JVjURPHY 


MANUFACTURER  & DEALER 

FH9TP6RAPHIC  (i)09D5 

Six  doors  W.  of  B’way,  57  East  9th  St.,  N.  Y. 


ARMOUR  & CO., 

MUTTON,  HOGS,  PROVISIONS,  PIGS  FEET, 
SAUSAGES,  Etc. 


©Mfflai®  Ilniiii#  » 

^ W «*,  V#  w ^ ^ ^ 

Foot  of  East  128th  St., 

MEW  YORK: 


FINE  CUTLERY, 

6 WARREN  STREET. 


A.  CROCAN,  Manager.  Telephone,  252  Harlem. 


St.  Joseph’s  Institute, 

For  the  Improved  Instruction  of  l)eaf -Mutes, 
— Fordham,  N.  Y.  City. — 

Studies  will  be  resumed  on  the  First  Monday  in  September- 
Articulation  and  Lin  Reading  taught.  For  further  particulars  address 

M.  LAURENT,  Principal. 


NOLEN  & SHUTE, 

Dealers  in  Tropical  Fruit, 


Commission  Merchants  in  Domestic  Frnit  and  Produce. 

227  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Sisson, 

64  I/Vest  49th  Street. 

Dentist  to  St.  John’s  College. 


Buy  reliable  goods  direct 
from  the  manufacturers  and 
save  all  middle  profits. 

JOHN  & JAMES  DOBSON, 

EAST  14th  ST.,  Cor.  5th  AVE.,  NEW  YORK. 

Spe  ial  Prices  to  Catholic  Churches  and  Institutions. 

s.  stiner  & co., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer 

OYSTERS  AND  CLAMS, 

Pickled  or  Plain, 

357,  358  and  359  Washington  Fish  Market, 
NEW  YORK. 


MORAN  BOTTLING  CO, 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  BOTTLERS  OF 

Carbonated  beVei^e?, 

119  EAST  124th  STREET. 


WORLD’S  FAIR  AWARD,  CHICAGO,  U.S.  A.,  1893. 


ADAMS  & CO, 

Men’s  and  Boys'  Furnishings,  Sweaters, 
Cardigans,  Lounging  Coats,  Etc., 

6th  Avenue,  Between  21st  and  22d  Streets, 
NEW  YORK. 

SPECIAL  OUTFITTEKS 

TO 

Jd.  John's  <£oUegc 

In  Baseball  Supplies,  Tennis  Coods,  Football  re- 
quirements, in  fact,  everything  in  the  Sporting 
Coods  line.  Photographic  Coods,  Boats,  Ca- 
noes, and  Launches  Gymnasiums  and 
Bowling  Alleys  built  and  repaired. 
Catalogues  free  on  application. 

WM.  WOOD, 

23  WEST  125th  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


RIDABOCK  & CO., 

Formerly  Baker  & McKenney, 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

MILITARY  GOODS, 

141  GRAND  STREET, 

Established  184.7.  Near  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 


Official  Outfitters  for  St.  John’s  College. 


fPXENTs 


Wk  CAV  t A 1 0. 1 MUt  MARKsiW 
V COPYRIGHTS.^ 

CAN  I OBTAIN  A PATENT  ? For  a 

Prompt  answer  and  an  honest  opinion,  write  to 
1U  l N N CO.,  who  have  had  nearly  fifty  vears’ 
experience  in  the  patent  business.  Communica- 
tions strictly  confidential.  A Handbook  of  In- 
formation concerning  Patents  and  bow  to  ob- 
tain them  sent  free.  Also  a catalogue  of  mechan- 
ical and  scientific  books  sent  free. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  & Co.  receive 
special  notice  in  the  Scientific  American,  and 
thus  are  brought  widely  before  the  public  with- 
out cost  to  the  inventor.  This  splendid  paper, 
issued  weekly,  elegantly  illustrated,  has  by  far  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  work  in  the 
- a year.  Sample  copies  sent  free. 

Building  Edition,  monthly,  *2.50  a year.  Single 
copies,  2.)  cents.  Every  number  contains  beau- 
tiful plates,  in  colors,  and  photographs  of  new 
houses,  with  plans,  enabling  builders  to  show  the 
latest  designs  and  secure  contracts.  Address 

MUNN  & CO.,  New  York,  361  Broadway. 


BOTTLING  DEPARTMENT 

David  Mayer  Brewing  Go. 

Solicits  your  order  for 

LAGER  BEER, 

Domestic  and  Bavarian  Process, 

ALES  AND  PORTER. 

Address  orders 

1235  FULTON  AVF., 

New  York  City. 

WORLDS  FAIR  AWARD,  CHICAGO,  U.S.  A.,  1893, 


Rice,  Quinby  & Co., 

113  Produce  Es. 

PI^T/MO  MUSIC. 

“Young  People’s  Classics.” 

51  Pieces,  128  Pages. 

“ Students’  Classics.” 

37  Pieces,  143  Pages. 

“Fairy  Fingers.” 

For  very  small  hands.  36  Easy  Compositions. 

Price,  each,  Paper,  $1  ; Boards,  $1.25;  Gilt,  $2. 

“BAY  STATE” 

GUITARS,  MANDOLINS,  BANJOS  AND  ZITHERS. 

Absolutely  the  Standard  Instruments  of  the  World. 

Patrons  will  find  in  our  store  the  largest  stock  of  Musical  Merchandise 
in  New  York. 


DITSON  & CO., 


867  BROADWAY,  18th  ST., 


NEW  YORK. 


WORLD’S  FAIR  AWARD,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A.,  1893 


C.  V.  FORNES  & CO., 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of 

WOOLENS, 

Nos.  498  & 500  BROADWAY, 

Branch  House,  Cor.  Grand  Street,  New  York. 

Cor.  Court  & Pearl  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Tapestry  Tainting 

MADE  EASY  FOB  AMATEUR  ARTISTS 
By  the  use  of  F.  W.  Devoe  & Co.’s 
“ Enlargements,  ” consisting  of 
colored  study , outline  e7ilcirge7nent  and 
i7istructio/is  for  painting  with  Liquid 
Indelible  Dyes  or  Tapestry  Colors. 

An  illustrated  pamphlet  of  sixty  sub- 
jects,  with  priced  list  of  materials,  sent  free  on 
application. “638 

F.  W.  DEVOE  & C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO., 

Fulton  Street,  cor.  William,  New  York; 
and  176  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 
ARTISTS'  MATERIALS.  PAINTS,  FIXE 
VARNISHES. 


CLUTH  <&,  COYLE, 

20  West  27th  St.  NEW  YORK.  73  East  1 3th  St. 

OFFICIAL 

jVfageijs  anfl  JV[a£;e-iip  ^.ijtists 

To  St.  Johns,  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  and  St.  Peter’s  Colleges, 
and  principal  Catholic  Dramatic  Clubs. 


Mount  St.  Ursula  Academy, 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies  and 
Children. 

Mount  St.  Ursula’s  Academy  is  at  Bedford  Park 
( within  the  new  limits  of  New  York  City ),  a Station 
on  the  Harlem  Railroad,  near  Fordham  College,  and 
is  reached  in  twenty  minutes  by  half-hourly  trains 
from  the  Grand  Central  Depot. 

Send  for  prospectus  to  the 

Mother  Superior, 

Mt.  St.  Ursula,  Bedford  Park,  New  York  City. 


STERLING, 

THE  COLLEGE  BARBER, 


X.  STOUTENBOROUGH, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS, 

Hotel  and  Steamship  Supplies, 

Nos.  270  & 272  PEARL  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 

McPARTLAND  & O’FLAHERTY, 

8th  Ave.,  bet.  40th  aud  41st  Sts., 

D^YANDFANGYEjOODS, 

House  Furnishing  and  Upholstery. 


Gents’  Furnishings  one  of  our  Specialties. 
Sweaters  in  great  variety. 

M.  J.  BIGCANE, 

DEALER  IN 


CAME  IN  ITS  SEASON, 

347,  348  & 417  WASHINGTON  MARKET, 

Vesey  Street  Sidewalk  near  West  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


ELDRED  & HALEY, 

WHOLESALE  COMMISSION 

KISH  DEALERS, 

No.  9 FULTON  MARKET, 

ehalreevd:  } N e w Y oek  . 


Kingsbridge  Road,  Near  the  Fordham  Station. 


HENRY  HANSON  & CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS,  CHEESE,  POULTRY,  &.C. 


Henry  Hanson. 
W O.  Saxton. 


(COLD  STORAGE), 

90  WARREN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


JAMES  S.  BARRON. 


WM.  H.  BARRON. 


JANIES  S.  BARRON  & C0M 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of 


ROPE,  GORO,  TWINE,  WICKING, 

Brooms,  Brushes,  &c., 
WOODEN  AND  WILLOW  WARE, 
141  Chambers  St.  and  2 Hudson  St., 


Telephone  Call,  4018  Cortlandt. 


P.  O.  Box  2726. 


NEW  YORK. 


SCIENCE  HALL.  JUNIORS’  HALL. 


Fordham,  New  York. 


On  Harlem  Railroad,  between  Harlem  River  and  Long  Island  Sound- 


JESUIT  FATHERS, 

University,  College, 

Academic  and  Preparatory  Classes. 


Classical  and  Scientific  Courses. 

Military  Drill  by  an  Army  Officer  appointed  by  the  U.  S.  Government 


TERMS:  $330  PER  ANNUM 


APPLY  TO 

Rev.  THOMAS  J.  GANNON,  S.J. 

President. 


IT.  JOHN’S  HAI  l PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 


THE  FACULTY  BUILDING  AND  SENIORS’  HALL. 


ROONEY  A OTTEN  PRINTING  CO.,  1 14-1  20  W.  30th  ST.,  N.  Y 


NOSTRA  SALUS. 

Plectite  vos  altas  elementa  et  sidera  laudes, 

Virginis  et  pectus  laudibus  omne  sonet. 

Annua  jam  redeunt  nostrae  solemnia  matris 
Quae  splendens  coelos  intemerata  tenet. 

En  ! properat  primas  natura  afferre  corollas 
Omnia  spirantis  munera  veris  habens  ; 

En  nitidi  fervent  vultus,  radiosque  beatos 
Fundit  et  cursu  sol  calet  ipse  suo. 

Ver  est,  ac  tepidi  facies  pellucida  coeli 
Qualis  et  nobis  assolet  ire  dies, 

Indomitam  mortem  durissima  vincla  ligabunt 
Vulnus  perdurans  accipietque  draco. 

Ambrosiamque  pio  mater  tunc  fundet  ab  ore 
Sedibus  atque  animos  provehet  aethereis  ; 

Quae  jam  sidereos  vincit  pulcherrima  coetus 
Et  castae  Virgo  gaudia  matris  habet. 

Utque  bonus  pastor  qui  agnos  ad  pascua  ducit 
Exquirit  teneris  herbidiora  suis, 

Quaeritat  errantes,  inventos  dulciter  urget 
Et  humeris  gestat,  praesidiumque  parat ; 

Tu  pariter,  mater,  solio  delapsa  micanti 
Cogis  et  natos,  cordaque  sancta  facis. 

Quis  nisi  tu  mater  praesens  mihi  lumina  praestet, 

Tu  cujus  laudes  promere  nemo  valet  ? 

Hue  adsis.  Mundi  vacuo  deceptus  honore 
Oppletur  cara  corde  quiete  suo. 

Tristitiis  fundas  tu  nostris  dulce  levamen, 

Continuo  pacem  laetitiamque  feras. 

Invictum  dabitur  robur  matrisque  triumphus, 

Cui  jus  imperii  Filius  omne  dedit. 

Quid  cunctas  ? Totum  en  ! tribuet  quodcumque  rogabis 
Nec  rennet  quidquid,  matre  rogante,  Deus. 

Quam  rapide  scandunt  iterata  in  sidera  vota  ! 

Quaeque  offert  magno  Virgo  benigna  Deo  ! 

Auspiciisque  suis  et  dulci  numine  laeti 
Aeterna  occludet  lumina  nostra  quies. 

John  J.  Byrne,  ’98. 


PIERRE’S  LETTER. 

PIERRE  was  six  years  old  ; his  hair  long 
and  golden,  fell  in  ringlets  upon  his  shoul- 
ders; he  had  a pair  of  large  blue  eyes  that 
still  strove  to  smile  at  times,  though  they  had 
already  shed  so  many  tears.  He  wore  a suit 
which,  though  once  stylish,  was  now  fast  fall- 
ing into  rags.  On  his  feet  he  had  a pair  of 
unmatched  shoes  both  too  long,  too  broad  and 
heelless.  In  this  apparel  he  was  cold,  for  it  was 
a winter’s  eve;  and  hungry,  for  he  had  not 
broken  fast  since  noon  of  the  preceding  day, 
when  the  thought  came  to  him  of  wi'iting 
A LETTER  TO  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN. 

It  remains  for  me  to  tell  you  how  little  Pierre, 
though  ignorant  of  reading  and  writing,  wrote 
his  letter. 

In  the  city  of  Paris,  at  the  corner  of  an  avenue 


not  far  from  the  royal  palace,  there  used  to  be 
a writer’s  shop.  This  writer  who  lent  his  pen 
to  the  public  service  was  an  old  soldier  of  a 
very  bad  temper,  an  honest  individual  but  not 
rich;  and  he  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  not  to 
have  been  sufficiently  maimed  to  gain  admis- 
sion into  the  Hotel  des  Invalides.  (Napoleon’s 
Home  for  Crippled  Soldiers). 

• Pierre  perceived  him  through  the  hazy  window- 
panes  of  his  shop,  smoking  his  pipe,  while  await- 
ting  his  patrons.  The  little  boy  entered  and 
said:  “ Good  afternoon,  I have  come  to  write  a 
letter.” 

“ Ten  cents,”  growled  Papa  Bouin,  for  this  old 
fellow  who  was  perhaps  the  ten-thousandth 
part  of  a marshal  of  France,  was  named  Papa 
Bouin. 

Little  Pierre  did  not  take  off  his  cap  for  he 
had  none,  but  very  politely  said:  “Oh!  well 
then,  excuse  me,”  and  he  reopened  the  door  to 
go  out. 

But  Papa  Bouin  thought  he  was  a nice  little 
chap  and  asked,  “ Are  you  the  son  of  a soldier, 
my  little  fellow?  ” 

“ No,”  replied  the  child,  “ I have  but  mother, 
and  she  is  alone.” 

“ So,”  exclaimed  the  writer,  “you  haven’t  got 
ten  cents?  ’’ 

“ Oh,  no!  I haven’t  got  a penny.” 

“Its  plain  to  be  seen  your  mother  hasn’t 
either;  your  letter  is  to  get  something  with 
which  to  make  a meal,  isn’t  it,  little  boy?” 

“Yes,  that’s  just  it,”  answered  Pierre. 

“ Come  up  here;  for  ten  cents  and  half  a sheet 
one  will  not  be  poorer.” 

Pierre  obeyed.  Old  Papa  Bouin  arranged  his 
paper,  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink,  and  with  the 
clear  hand  of  a merchant,  which  he  possessed, 
wrote:  “Paris,  17th  of  January,  1857”;  then  on 

the  line  underneath:  “ For  Mr. v”  “What’s 

his  name,  my  boy?  ” 

“ Whose?  ” asked  Pierre. 

“ Why!  the  gentleman’s  of  course.” 

“ Gentleman’s  ? What  Gentleman’s  ? ” 

“ The  one  who  is  going  to  furnish  the  meal.” 

Pierre  understood  this  time,  and  he  answered: 
“ It  isn’t  a gentleman.” 

“ Oh,  well,  then  it’s  a lady?  ” 

“ No — yes — or  rather — ■ 

“ A thousand  cannons,”  cried  Papa  Bouin, 
“don’t  you  know  to  whom  you’re  writing?  ” 

“ Oh,  yes  indeed  I know  well  enough,”  ex- 
claimed the  child. 
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“ Well  then,  tell  it  to  me  and  be  quick  about 
it.” 

Little  Pierre  was  blushing,  for  to  tell  the 
truth  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  address  one’s 
self  to  public  writers  for  such  correspondence, 
but  he  summed  up  courage  and  said:  “ It's  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin.” 

Old  Papa  Bonin  didn’t  laugh;  no.  He  laid 
his  pen  down,  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth 
and  said  with  severity:  “ Young  rascal,  I hope 
you  didn’t  intend  to  make  fun  of  an  old  veteran. 
You're  too  small  to  be  hit — by  the  left  flank! 
March!  Go  out  and  see  if  you’ll  find  me  there.” 

The  little  fellow  obeyed  and  turned  on  his 
heel,  I mean  the  heel  of  his  foot,  for  his  shoes 
had  none. 

Upon  seeing  the  child  so  gentle  and  docile, 
Papa  Bouin  thought  better  of  him  and  was  again 
won  over.  “Well!  well,  well,”  grumbled  he, 
“ what  a lot  of  misery  there  is  in  Paris. 
What’s  your  name,  little  one?” 

“ Pierre.” 

“Pierre  who?” 

“ Only  Pierre.” 

Gruff  old  Papa  Bouin’s  eyes  were  growing  dim, 
but  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said:  “Well 
now,  what  do  you  want  to  say  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin?  ” 

“ I want  to  tell  her  that  mamma  is  asleep 
since  yesterday  afternoon  at  four  o’clock,  and  to 
awaken  her,  if  she’d  be  so  kind,  for  I cannot.” 

The  old  soldier’s  heart  quavered  for  he  was 
afraid  to  understand.  Yet  once  more  he  asked: 
“ What  were  you  saying  about  food  a few  mo- 
ments ago?  ” 

“Why,”  answered  the  child,  “we  need  it! 
Before  going  to  sleep  mamma  had  given  me  the 
last  piece  of  bread. 

“ And  she,  what  had  she  eaten?  ” 

“ Nothing  for  two  days.  She  had  said,  ‘ I am 
not  hungry.’  ” 

“ How  did  you  act  when  you  wanted  to  arouse 
her?  ” 

“ Why  I did  as  usual,  I kissed  her.” 

“ Was  she  breathing?  ” 

Little  Pierre  smiled,  and  that  smile  made  him 
still  handsomer  as  he  answered:  “ I know  not. 
Do  not  people  always  breathe?  ” 

Old  Papa  Bouin  turned  his  head  aside,  because 
of  the  tears  that  were  coursing  down  his  cheeks. 
He  did  not  answer  the  child’s  question,  but  in  a 
voice  slightly  tremulous  said:  “Didn’t  you 
notice,  little  one,  that  she  was  cold  when  you 
kissed  her?” 

“ Oh,  yes;  she  was  very  cold — it  is  so  cold  at 
home!  ” 

“ And  she  was  trembling,  wasn’t  she?  ” 

“ No,  she  was  calm  and  fair,  so  beautiful! 
Her  two  white  hands  were  crossed  upon  her 
breast  and  never  moved.  Her  head  was  thrown 
far  back,  almost  behind  the  bolster,  so  that 
through  the  narrow  opening  of  her  closed  lids 
she  seemed  to  be  viewing  Heaven.” 


Papa  Bouin  said  to  himself:  “ I have  some- 
times cursed  my  lot,  I have  longed  for  wealth, 
I who  have  always  had  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  now  here  is  one  who  died  of  hunger — 
starved  to  death.”  He  called  the  child,  who 
came  to  him,  and  very  softly  said:  “ Your  letter 
is  written,  sent  and  received,  lead  me  to  your 
mother.” 

“ I shall.  But  why  do  you  weep?  ” asked  the 
child  astonished. 

“I  am  not  weeping.  Do  men  weep?” 
answered  the  old  soldier,  hugging  him  and 
sprinkling  him  with  his  tears.  “ You  are  the 
one,  Pierre,  who  is  going  to  weep,  poor  little 
fellow!  Know  that  I love  you  as  though  you 
were  my  son.  A long  while  ago  I too  was 
small  and  had  a mother.  I almost  think  I can 
see  her  on  her  bed,  when  she  was  bidding  her 
last  farewell  to  earth,  she  said  to  me:  ‘ Bouin, 
be  an  honest  man  and  a good  Christian.’  Above 
the  head  of  the  bed  there  hung  a little  picture 
of  the  Virgin;  it  had  only  cost  two  pennies,  but 
I loved  it  as  its  image  smiled  down  upon  me, 
and  now  it  has  entered  my  heart  again,  for  I 
have  been  an  honest  man,  but,  as  far  being  a good 
Christian,  well .” 

He  arose,  still  holding  the  child  in  his  arms 
and  clasping  him  to  his  breast.  Then,  as  though 
speaking  to  an  invisible  person  he  added: 
“ There,  there,  dear  old  mother,  be  thou  content. 
The  good  friends  may  mock  me  if  they  so  de- 
sire. Where  thou  art,  there  too  fain  would  I go, 
and  there  to  thee  this  little  one  I’ll  bring.  Poor 
little  angel,  he  never  more  shall  leave  my  side, 
because  his  naughty  letter,  without  being 
written,  brought  back  a double  answer — to  him 
it  gave  a father — to  me  it  brings  a heart.” 

* * * -x-  * * * 

That  is  all.  I have  given  you  this,  knowing 
full  well  it  is  not  worth  a quarter  as  much  as 
the  frank  recital  that  has  often  moistened  my 
eye.  The  poor  woman  dead  in  misery,  was 
never  brought  back  to  life  on  earth.  Who  she 
was,  I know  not.  What  had  been  the  martyr- 
dom of  her  life,  I know  not.  But  somewhere 
in  Paris  there  is  a man,  still  young,  who  is  a 
writer;  not  in  a stall  as  old  Papa  Bouin,  but 
who  edits  eloquent  pieces,  and  you  all  know 
his  name.  Let  us  call  him  Pierre  as  in  earlier 
days. 

Papa  Bouin  is  now  a very  old  man,  quite 
happy  in  his  old  age,  still  an  honest  man  and 
what’s  more  a good  Christian.  He  rejoices  in 
the  glory  of  the  “ little  fellow,”  as  he  still  calls 
his  illustrious  son  by  adoption;  and  he  says 
(for  it  is  he  who  told  me  this  story  without 
beginning  and  without  end):  “ 1 know  not  who 
is  the  messenger  who  carries  those  letters  ; but 
they  always — always  arrive  at  their  address:-  ‘ In 
Heaven.’  ” 

P.  Paulding  Brant,  ’97. 

Translated  from  the  French. 
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JUDITH  AS  A FIGURE  OF  OUR  LADY. 


“ Ah  me  1 but  Juda’s  harps  are  very  sweet, 

And  passing  sweet  the  songs  that  link  my  name 
With  strains  that  shall  not  die  ; but  shall  become 
A portion  of  the  history  of  my  race. 

Tis  a proud  thing  to  win  a people's  thanks, 

To  shrine  one’s  name  within  a people’s  heart, 

And  fix  it  unforgotten  on  their  lips  ; 

Proud  to  have  wrought  such  deed  as  I have  wrought, 
That  blazed  as  lightning  blazes  from  a cloud, 

Athwart  the  gloom  that  drap’d  a nation’s  heart, 

And  made  the  gloom  one  mass  of  light  and  fire  ; 

Proud,  to  have  snatched  a name — a woman’s  name — 
From  out  the  nameless  host  that  pass  obscure 

From  birth,  thro’  happy  motherland,  to  death, 

And  leave  no  record,  same  in  children’s  hearts, 

No  history  save  the  whispers  of  one  home, 

No  mark  to  tell  they  ever  were  on  earth, 

Save  the  light  mound  that  lies  upon  their  graves  ; 
Proud,  to  have  set  my  hand  to  such  a deed 

As  men  shall  talk  of  while  the  world  shall  last.” 

Thus  might  Judith  have  sung,  Judith  the  most 
perfect  of  the  types  that  prefigure  for  us  the  life 
of  our  Lady.  Her  people  the  Jews,  were  on  the 
brink  of  ruin,  when  called  by  God  and  confiding 
in  His  might  she  crushed  the  tyrant's  head,  and 
saved  her  people.  How  clearly  our  Lady’s 
work  on  earth  is  typified  by  this,  the  event  of 
Judiths  life,  is  plain  to  all  of  you.  However,  let 
us  from  what  we  know  of  Judith,  work  out  in 
detail  her  foreshadowing  of  Mary.  But  a word 
first,  about  the  events  that  led  to  Judith’s  deliv- 
ering her  country. 

Nabuchodonosor,  King  of  Assyria,  assembled 
a large  army,  and  sent  it  under  Holofernes,  his 
ablest  general,  to  reduce  to  hissway  the  whole 
of  Syria,  and  Palestine.  This  force  poured  like 
a devastating  torrent,  over  the  Syrian  plains, 
capturing  every  stronghold,  setting  fire  to  the 
cornfields,  cutting  down  the  vineyards,  forests 
and  groves. 

But  the  Israelites  though  sadly  reduced  in 
numbers,  unarmed,  and  for  generations  unused 
to  warfare,  had  now,  after  all  their  terrible  suf- 
ferings, one  element  of  incalculable  strength — 
unity  of  faith.  The  national  heart  was  now 
with  God  ; and  with  perfect  unity  of  purpose 
that  their  faith  inspired,  they  did  so  much,  so 
rapidly,  and  so  effectually,  that,  as  the  Assyri- 
ans advanced,  they  were  astonished  to  find  the 
country  bristling  with  bands  of  defenders. 

Bethulia,  a town  about  twenty  miles  south  of 
Nazareth,  and  forty  miles  north  of  Jerusalem, 
crowned  an  isolated  mass  of  rock,  and  being 
near  the  only  pass  that  leads  from  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  southward  to  Jerusalem,  it  became 
important  to  Holofernes  to  secure  its  possession. 
Holofernes,  therefore  ordered  his  vast  army  to 
attack  Bethulia,  in  order  to  test  the  might  of 
God  of  Israel.  His  numerous  battalions  assailed 
in  vain  the  impregnable  position  ; but  before 
famine  and  thirst,  the  strongest  walls  must  fall. 
After  twenty  days  of  heroic  endurance,  the  be- 
sieged assembled  tumultuously,  and  demanded 
that  Ozias  should  surrender  the  city  to  the  As- 


syrians, rather  than  suffer  any  longer,  the  slow 
tortures  of  thirst  and  hunger.  Ozias,  though 
much  moved  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  the 
multitude,  besought  them  to  wait  for  five  days 
more.  It  was  the  report  of  this  assemblage, 
and  of  the  determination  Ozias  had  come  to,  that 
brought  Judith  from  the  privacy  of  her  home, 
before  the  public  gaze. 

Judith  was  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  and  had  been 
a widow  three  years  and  six  months  when  the 
crisis  occurred  in  the  siege  of  Bethulia.  She 
was  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  her  husband  left 
her  great  riches,  and  very  many  servants,  and 
large  possessions  of  herds  of  oxen,  and  flocks  of 
sheep.  Thus  widow^ed  in  her  thirty-sixth  year, 
and  childless,  she  gave  herself  up  to  a life  of  re- 
tirement, and  though  still  young  and  beautiful, 
gives  up  the  hope,  cherished  in  every  Jewish 
mother’s  heart,  that  her  offspring  might  in  some 
way  be  connected  with  the  expected  Messiah. 

“No  more  for  her  the  simple  dream  of  fame, 

That  Juda’s  mothers  link  with  child  of  theirs, 

■ Messiah  or  Messiah's  ancestor.’ 

No  more  for  her  the  simple  joys  that  fill 
The  common  round  of  Jewish  womanhood; 

Nor  ever  glance  beyond  the  gates  of  home.” 

Our  Mother  Mary,  too,  was  beautiful  beyond 
all  the  children  of  men — the  purest,  the  loveli- 
est and  most  perfect  creature  God  ever  made  ; 
rich,  not  in  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  oxen, 
but  in  gi’ace  and  goodness,  in  all  that  goes  to 
make  the  soul  beautiful  ; so  rich,  so  beautiful 
that  men  in  their  endeavors  to  describe  her 
beauty,  her  riches,  have  called  her  the  House  of 
Gold,  Tower  of  Ivory,  Gate  of  Heaven,  Morning 
Star.  This  lady,  the  princess,  the  beautiful,  the 
creature  most  fit  to  be  the  mother  of  the  prom- 
ised Redeemer,  wras,  withal,  the  humblest  of 
God’s  creatures.  Thus,  though  she  knew  full 
well,  the  meaning  of  her  offering,  she  retired, 
when  a child,  into  the  temple,  and  there  made  a 
vow  of  chastity,  which  forever  debarred  her  as 
far  as  her  will  was  concerned,  from  seeing  child 
of  hers. 

“ Messiah  or  Messiah’s  ancestor.” 

For  three  years,  Judith  served  the  Lord  in 
secret.  But  when  Bethulia  was  attacked  by  the 
enemies  of  her  people,  and  the  city  was  in  the 
last  extremities,  she  turned  to  God  and  prayed. 

“O  God  of  the  heavens  and  Lord  of  the  whole 
creation,  hear  me  a poor  wretch,  making  sup- 
plication to  Thee.  Look  upon  the  camp  of  the 
Assyrians.  Lift  up  Thy  arm  as  from  the  begin- 
ning and  crush  their  power  with  Thy  power. 
Bring  to  pass,  O Lord,  that  his  pride  may  be  cut 
off  with  his  own  sword.  Let  him  be  caught  in 
the  net  of  his  own  eyes  .in  my  regard,  for  this 
will  be  a glorious  monument  for  Thy  name, 
when  he  shall  fall  by  the  hand  of  a woman. 
For  Thv  power,  O Lord,  is  not  in  a multitude, 
but  the  prayer  of  the  humble  and  meek,  hath 
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always  pleased  Thee.”  This  is  Judith’s  “ Be- 
hold the  handmaid  of  the  Lord,  be  it  done  unto 
me  according  to  Thy  word.”  The  Lord  heard  her 
prayer  and  put  if  into  her  heart  how  she  could 
save  her  people  and  crush  the  tyrant’s  head. 
She  goes  forth  with  her  maid,  enters  the  camp 
of  the  Assyrians,  is  brought  before  Holofernes 
and,  as  she  had  prayed,  “ he  was  caught  in  the 
net  of  his  own  eyes.” 

Three  days  she  spent  in  the  camp,  leaving  it 
at  nightfall  unmolested  by  the  guards,  to  pray 
God  to  give  her  victory,  and  after  three  days 
of  fearful  anxiety  the  opportunity  came,  and  as 
she  had  prayed,  the  Lord  brought  it  to  pass  that 
the  head  of  Holofernes  was  cut  off  with  his  own 
sword,  and  her  people  were  saved.  Great  re- 
joicing and  thanksgiving  followed  the  victory 
and  the  people  adored  the  Lord,  and  they  said 
to  Judith,  “ Blessed  art  thou,  O daughter,  above 
all  women  upon  the  earth.  Blessed  art  thou  by 
thy  God  in  every  tabernacle  of  Jacob,  for  in 
every  nation  which  shall  hear  thy  name,  the 
God  of  Israel  shall  be  magnified  on  occasion  of 
thee.”  After  her  victory  Judith  is  the  Guide  and 
Counselor  of  her  people  and  is  not  content  till 
the  hordes  of  Holofernes  are  driven  from  the 
soil  of  Israel.  Then  she  breaks  forth  into  her 
song  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  : “ Let  us  sing 
a hymn  to  the  Lord  ; let  us  sing  a new  hymn  to 
our  God.  Oh,  Adonai  Lord,  great  art  Thou,  and 
glorious  in  Thy  power,  and  no  one  can  over- 
come Thee.  But  they  that  fear  Thee,  shall  be 
great  with  Thee  in  all  things.” 

For  twelve  years  our  Lady  dwelt  in  the 
temple,  increasing  in  wisdom  and  grace  as  she 


grew  in  age.  Often  and  often,  as  she  looked  out 
into  the  world  and  saw  the  havoc  that  sin  and 
the  serpent  were  working  in  the  souls  of  men. 
must  she  have  turned  to  God,  and  in  the  burning 
words  of  Isaiah  have  exclaimed  : “ Drop  down 
dew,  ye  heavens,  from  above  and  let  the  clouds 
rain  down  the  Just  one  : Let  the  earth  be  opened 
and  bud  forth  a Saviour,”  and  when  God  in  his 
goodness  heard  her  prayer,  and  chose  her  and 
called  her  forth  to  battle  for  him  against  the 
hosts  of  sin,  she  entered  into  the  camp,  and 
crushed  the  serpent’s,  Satan’s,  head.  Great  was 
the  joy  of  heaven  at  the  victory,  but  among  men 
it  was  known  to  but  few  ; for  Satan’s  forces  did 
not  take  flight,  nor  did  the  leader  know  he  had 
received  his  death  blow.  So,  for  three  and  thirty 
years  in  pain  and  sorrow  and  suffering,  Mary 
prayed  until  at  last  the  day  dawned  when  in 
glory  her  Son  rose  from  the  tomb,  and  the  de- 
mons of  darkness  that  had  for  centuries  beset 
the  city  and  people  of  God,  were  driven  in 
confusion  into  the  pit,  and  their  leader  crushed 
went  with  them. 

Then  the  joy  of  the  world  broke  forth  in 
glorious  Alleluias,  and  down  through  the  ages 
that  joy  has  come  ringing,  gathering  strength 
and  sweetness,  until  to-day  we  take  up  the  bur- 
den and  with  glad  hearts,  loving  hearts  exclaim  : 
“ Hail  Mary,  full  of  grace,  the  Lord  is  with  thee. 
Blessed  art  thou  among  women.”  And  knowing, 
too,  that  the  power  our  Mother  used  to  win  the 
victory,  is  ours  to  command  in  time  of  need  we 
add  : “ Pray  for  us  sinners  now,  and  at  the  hour 
of  our  death.  Amen.” 

Henry  G.  Shields,  ’99. 


A REVERIE. 


0 sister  mine,  in  calmer  hours,  when  peace 
And  quiet  ’round  me  reign,  when  I from  aught 
Of  work  or  care  or  thought  of  busy  world 

Am  free,  or  often  when  my  heart  is  sad 
And  sorrows  deep  are  welled  within,  my  thoughts 
Unwittingly  do  span  the  years  'tween  now 
And  days  when  thou  wert  yet  alive,  and  bring 
Before  my  tearful  gaze  thy  tender  self. 

And  often,  when  silvery  moonbeams  steal 
Through  lleecy  clouds,  bathing  the  earth  with  light, 
And  faintly,  dimly,  gleam  the  myriad  stars, 

1 see  thee  with  a halo  ’round  thy  head, 

Far  in  the  brilliant  heav’ns  ; then  o’er  me  come 

Fond  recollections  of  the  happy  days 

Now  past  and  gone,  of  how  we  used,  when  young, 

My  sister  and  myself,  suffer,  be  glad, 

And  weep  and  laugh  together,  she  and  I, 

And  live  and  think  each  for  the  other  all 
The  days  of  our  young  lives. 

One  year  there  came 
A pestilence  ’twas  fated  when  it  passed 
No  more  I’d  know  the  comfort  of  her  love. 

As  droops  the  tender  lily  in  the  held 

When  summer’s  hottest  sun,  unchecked,  pours  down 


Its  beating  rays,  so  ebbed  her  life  away 
Under  the  hectic  fever’s  fire,  each  day 
Becoming  weaker,  tdl  at  length  God  called 
Her  to  Himself.  And  yet,  as  now  I gaze, 

And  far  off  in  the  hallowed  distance  seem 

To  see  her  sweet  child-face,  no  saddened  thoughts 

There  come  to  me,  or,  what  may  stranger  seem, 

No  longing  wish  that  she  were  yet  alive  ; 

But  in  that  vision  Heaven-sent  I hud 
A solace  and  a comfort— a nameless 
Something  that  fills  my  soul  with  peace,  and  then 
I know,  I feel,  there  is  a God,  all  good 
Who,  in  His  mercy,  watches  over  me. 

And  softly  through  the  silent  night  1 hear 
A loving  sister’s  prayer  : “ My  brother,  cease 
From  tears,  for  in  the  brightness  of  eternal  day 
1 see  the  vision  beautiful,  the  Lamb 
Of  God  ; I hear  the  angel  choirs  sing 
Their  song  of  love  and  praise,  and  with  their  song 
Unto  the  throne  ascends  thy  sister's  prayer 
That  thou  with  whom  my  happiest  days  in  life 
Were  passed  mayst,  when  the  strife  is  done, 

Enjoy  with  me  the  bliss  of  Paradise.” 

Charles  E.  Downes,  ’98. 
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CHAPLAINS  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

III. 

FATHER  MICHAEL  NASH,  S.J. 


HATEVER  there  is  to  be  told  of  Father 
Nash,  the  last  of  our  trio  of  army  chap- 
lains, has  a twofold  claim  upon  our 
attention.  For,  besides  having  been  professor 
and  prefect  at  the  college  in  its  early  days,  he 
was  a student  of  old  St.  Mary’s  in  Kentucky,  the 
forerunner  of  St.  John’s.  The  brief  notice  of  his 
life  which  appeared  in  the  November  issue  of 
the  Monthly  suffices  for  a general  acquaintance 
with  him,  and  allows  us  to  turn  immediately  to 
the  events  of  his  chaplaincy. 

As  in  the  case  of  Father  Oueilet  and  Father 
Tissot,  here  likewise,  we  regret  to  say,  no  com- 
plete account  lias  been  left.  The  diary  in  which 
lie  noted  the  incidents  of  camp,  march  and  bat- 
tle has  been  lost,  so  that  our  only  sources  of  in- 
formation are  some  eleven  long  letters  written 
by  him  to  his  friends,  and  covering  but  eight 
months  of  his  two  years’  service. 

The  regiment  to  which  he  was  assigned  was 
the  6th  New  York  Volunteers,  known  by  the 
name  of  “ Wilson’s  Zouaves,”  then  encamped  on 
Staten  Island.  It  was  made  up  of  the  class 
known  as  “New  York  boys,”  and  had  a some- 
what unsavory  reputation.  Mostly  all  its  mem- 
bers were  Catholics,  but,  owing  to  the  influences 
of  their  surroundings,  their  faith  had  remained 
undeveloped  and  bore  little  or  no  fruit  in  their 
lives.  A powerful  movement  of  grace  was 
needed  to  set  such  men  aright,  and  God  supplied 
it  in  the  fear  of  death  which  the  near  prospect 
of  battle  brought  along  with  it.  Gladly  then, 
though  after  their  own  rough  fashion,  did  they 
welcome  the  Catholic  chaplain  when  he  came 
among  them. 

On  the  third  of  June  *6 1 , Father  Nash,  armed 
with  the  requisite  papers,  presented  himself 
before  Colonel  Wilson,  who  received  him  with 
unbounded  cordiality  and  led  him  out  to  intro- 
duce him  to  the  soldiers.  “ Taking  me  by  the 
hand,”  he  writes,  “ the  colonel  said  to  the  hur- 
riedly assembled  boys  : ‘ Come,  I want  you  to 
take  a good  look  at  this  man  and  tell  me  what 
you  think  of  him.  He  is  to  be  our  chaplain,  and 
is  just  the  man  for  me  ; how  do  you  like  him  ? ’ 
Not  knowing  whether  I was  Protestant  or  Cath- 
olic, they  asked  : ‘ What  is  his  color  ? ’ ‘ He  is  a 
priest,’ the  colonel  answered,  ‘a  Roman  Catholic 
priest.’  I was  thereupon  welcomed  by  these 
poor  fellows  with  shouts  of  acclamation.” 
During  the  ten  days  which  elapsed  between  this 
event  and  the  embarking  of  the  regiment  for  the 
war,  Father  Nash  lived  near  the  camp  in  order 
to  be  at  the  service  of  the  men.  Many  of  these, 
however,  were  not  disposed  to  go  to  confession, 
as  they  were  bent  on  having  “ their  fun  ” while 
near  New  York  and  their  old  associates.  This 
was  not  an  encouraging  beginning,  but  the 


colonel  assured  the  Father  that  things  would 
change  as  soon  as  the  boys  left  New  York. 

A few  days  previous  to  the  deparure  of  the 
regiment  Father  Nash  called  on  Archbishop 
Hughes  to  ask  his  blessing  on  himself  and  sol- 
diers. His  Grace,  who  was  in  council  with  his 
suffragans  at  the  time,  summoned  him  into  the 
council  chamber,  clasped  him  in  his  arms  and 
gave  him  from  his  heart  the  blessing  he  asked. 
The  order  to  break  camp  and  go  aboard  the 
Vanderbilt,  a large  transport  awaiting  them  in 
the  harbor,  was  received  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th.  For  reasons,  which  it  would  take  too 
much  space  to  set  forth,  the  carrying  out  of  this 
order  was  attended  with  many  unhappy  circum- 
stances. It  was  not  until  the  night  of  the  14th 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  regiment  came 
aboard,  and  then  most  of  the  men  were  mad 
with  liquor.  Through  all  that  night  the)r  fought 
among  themselves  ; some  jumped  overboard, 
others  were  thrown  into  the  water.  In  the 
morning  it  was  found  that  there  were  not  ten 
sound  men  among  them.  Those  who  were 
dangerously  wounded  were  taken  back  to  New 
York,  and  the  rest,  as  Father  Nash  puts  it, 
“ completely  humbled,  or  perhaps  better,  thor- 
oughly tamed,”  became  submissive.  Father 
Nash  was  on  the  Vanderbilt  during  the  entire 
melee , and,  though  at  midnight  friends  in 
Brooklyn  sent  out  a boat  to  take  him  ashore,  lie 
would  not  think  of  abandoning  his  post. 

The  transport  left  New  York  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  1 5th,  and  when  it  had  been  a stated  time 
out  of  port  Colonel  Wilson  opened  his  sealed 
instructions  and  learned  for  the  first  time  that 
their  destination  was  Fort  Pickens  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  The  news  was  disappointing  to  the 
men,  as  most  of  them  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
place.  It  brought  home  to  them,  however,  the 
perils  of  their  position,  and  they  thronged  about 
Father  Nash’s  cabin  in  order  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  those  dangers  by  a good  confession. 
During  the  trip  to  Pickens,  Captain  Lefevre  of 
the  “Vanderbilt”  and  his  steward,  Mr.  Mc- 
Henry, both  Catholics,  were  most  attentive  to 
the  chaplain,  doing  him  many  kindnesses  for 
which  they  positively  refused  to  receive  any 
remuneration.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  service  he  was  treated  with  the  highest  re- 
gard by  those  in  authority,  for  they  respected 
in  him  his  dignity  as  a priest,  and  admired  and 
loved  him  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  men. 

Nine  days  of  steady  sailing  brought  the  trans- 
port in  sight  of  Fort  Pickens.  A word  about 
the  situation  of  this  important*  post.  It  stood  on 
the  extreme  western  end  of  Santa  Rosa,  a sandy 
island  forty-seven  miles  in  length  and  averaging 
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three-fourths  of  a mile  in  width.  It  lay  oppo- 
site the  city  of  Pensacola,  whose  large  navy 
yard  and  two  forts,  MacCrae  and  Barrancas,  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  confederates  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  Pickens,  in  consequence, 
was  the  only  fort  in  southern  waters  left  to  the 
Union,  and  the  government  was  determined  to 
retain  it  at  any  sacrifice.  For  holding  Pickens, 
Pensacola’s  well-stocked  navy  yard  and  Pensa- 
cola Bay,  the  southerners  could  build  and  or- 
ganize a fleet  which  would  render  the  success  of 
the  Union  army  very  doubtful.  The  United 
States  accordingly  reinforced  the  place  with 
volunteers  and  regulars  and  stationed  a fleet  in 
Pensacola  Bay. 

Here  then,  in  full  view  of  the  forts  and  bat- 
teries of  the  enemy,  the  “ Vanderbilt”  dropped 
anchor  on  the  morning  of  June  24th.  They 
found  the  fleet  of  United  States  men-of-war  in 
the  bay,  their  masts  lowered,  decks  cleared  and 
in  full  readiness  for  action.  Under  cover  of  this 
fleet  the  zouaves  were  landed  on  Santa  Rosa. 
The  disembarking  was  a dangerous  and  daring 
exploit  on  account  of  the  natural  obstacles  to  be 
encountered  and  the  necessity  of  passing  under 
the  enemy’s  guns.  However,  as  the  hostile  forts 


did  no  more  than  threaten,  the  landing  was 
safely  effected  ; but  it  took  three  days  of  vigor- 
ous and  steady  labor  to  accomplish  it.  The 
immediate  presence  of  the  enemy  had  a salutary 
effect  on  the  men.  They  all  were  anxious  to  go 
to  confession  before  leaving  the  ship  and  kept 
Father  Nash  busy  far  into  the  night. 

The  chaplain  was  the  last  to  be  brought 
ashore.  As  he  left  the  “ Vanderbilt”  in  Captain 
Lefevre’s  own  gig,  which  the  big-hearted  mari- 
ner had  placed  at  his  service,  three  hearty 
cheers  were  given  by  the  transport’s  crew  and 
three  lusty  blasts  by  its  whistle.  After  a long 
row  the  gig  came  as  near  the  shore  as  the 
breakers  would  allow.  Immediately  the  “boys” 
rushed  into  the  water  to  the  boat,  and  in  their 
eagerness  to  have  the  honor  of  carrying  the 
“ Father’s  things,”  almost  upset  Father  Nash 
and  his  chapel  in  the  waves.  He  gave  the  trunk 
containing  the  chalice,  vestments,  etc.,  to  the 
tallest  soldier,  who,  steadied  by  two  strong  com- 
panions, brought  the  “ Catholic  church  ” dry 
to  the  shore.  Then  a number  of  brawny  arms 
lifted  Father  Nash  himself  high  out  of  the  boat 
and  amid  the  loud  and  repeated  cheers  of  the 
zouaves  bore  him  to  the  land  in  triumph. 


( To  be  continued .) 


ZEUGMA. 

The  Episcopal  Title  of  Rt.  Rev. 
John  M.  Farley,  D.D. 

BY  MOST  REV.  M.  A.  CORRIGAN,  D.D. 


ACCORDING  to  the  rhetoricians,  zeugma  is 
a figure  of  speech  by  which  two  or  more 
subjects  are  joined  to  a verb  in  such  a way 
that  this  agrees  properly  with  one  of  them,  and 
by  suggestion  or  implication  with  the  other.  An 
instance  in  this  point  would  be  the  following: 
“ This  was  his  home,  these  his  fond  pursuits;” 
where  the  word  was,  in  the  singular  number,  is 
to  be  added,  mentally,  in  the  plural,  as  agreeing 
with  the  second  substantive.  Many  a student 
of  Virgil  or  of  Homer  will  recall  the  embarrass- 
ment sometimes  caused  by  the  use  of  this  figure, 
when,  in  order  to  make  the  translation  clear  or 
elegant,  two  different  meanings  had  to  be  given 
Ho  the  governing  verb.  Atall  events,  he  will  re- 
member that  the  Greek  term  zeugma  signifies  a 
yoking  or  joining  together ; and  this  general  idea 
supplies  the  reason  of  the  name  given  to  the 
ancient  episcopal  see  which  has  recently  been 
conferred  on  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Farley. 

The  ancient  city  of  Zeugma  was  built  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Euphrates,  38°  north  latitude, 
in  Mesopotamia,  now  Turkey  in  Asia.  All  the 
authorities  agree  in  the  fact  that  Zeugma  was 
built  on  a spot  at  which  the  river  Euphrates 
was  usually  crossed,  and  where  a bridge  of 
boats  had  at  some  time  been  constructed  to 
unite  it  with  the  other  bank  of  the  river.  A 
village,  and  afterward  a city,  gradually  grew 


up  on  this  site.  According  to  Theodoret,  in  his 
account  of  St.  Publius,  a monk  and  native  of 
Zeugma,  whose  feast  was  formerly  celebrated 
on  the  25th  of  January,  the  founder  of  the  city 
was  Xerxes  (B.  C.  485-465),  who  is  known  to 
have  made  a famous  bridge  of  boats.  According 
to  Pliny  (Natural  History,  book  XXXIV,  chap, 
xv.,  alias  43),  Dio  Cassius  (lib.  II,  p.  128),  Terzi 
(Siria  Sacra,  p.  104),  this  bridge  was  made  by 
Alexander  the  Great  (356-323  B.  C.)  in  order  to 
transport  his  troops  into  Mesopotamia.  Accord- 
ing to  still  other  writers,  Zeugma  was  founded 
by  Seleucus  Nicator  (B.  C.  312-281).  At  all 
events,  Seleucus  is  considered  as  the  builder  of 
a notable  stone  bridge  across  the  river  at  this 
spot,  the  remnants  and  massive  ruins  of  which 
are  said  to  be  still  extant.  The  city  consequent- 
ly, in  any  hypothesis,  is  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years  old. 

The  see  of  Zeugma  was  established  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  century.  It  was  subject 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Hierapolis,  and  belonged 
ecclesiastically  to  the  province  of  the  Euphrates, 
which  again  was  included  in  the  patriarchate 
of  Antioch.  If  one  will  look  at  the  map  of  Me- 
sopotamia, he  will  see  in  the  vicinity  of  Zeug- 
ma the  towns  of  Samosata,  Edessa,  and  Hiera- 
polis, and  his  memory  will  connect  these  places 
with  various  incidents  and  heresies  that  figure 
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in  ecclesiastical  history.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  Syria  and  the  adjoining  countries 
were  the  battle-ground  for  the  great  theological 
controversies  concerning  the  mystery  of  the  in- 
carnation. The  Oriental  spirit  of  subtle  inves- 
tigation was  in  the  air,  and  all  classes  of  people, 
even  the  rudest  and  most  ignorant,  were  drawn, 
as  by  the  swirl  of  a maelstrom,  into  the  great 
questions  which  were  agitating  men’s  minds. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  civil  po  wer 
was  largely  responsible  for  many  of  these  con- 
troversies, and  therefore  it  is  not  a source  of 
wonder  that  entire  populations  were  unfortu- 
nately led  astray  from  the  orthodox  doctrine. 
This  will  help  to  explain  how  heresy  and  schism 
earl}.-  obtained  a footing  throughout  the  regions 
now  known  as  Turkey  in  Asia.  With  the 
spread  of  Mohammedanism  by  the  sword,  the 
Christian  religion  was  gradually  driven  out  of 
the  country,  and  the  see  of  Zeugma  became  a 
mere  title, — a cherished  memory  of  the  past, — 
retained  for  convenience,  and  in  the  hope  of 
better  days. 

Unfortunately,  as  far  as  known,  no  work  ex- 
ists which  gives  a list  of  the  titular  bishops  of 
various  ancient  sees.  No  doubt  such  a list 
could  be  formed,  at  least  partially,  and  for 
modern  times,  by  collating  the  various  issues 
of  the  “ Gerarchia  Cattolica,”  which  contains  an 
official  catalogue  of  all  the  Catholic  bishops  in 
the  world.  An  examination  of  this  annual  for 
several  years  past  gives  the  following  results: 
First,  the  name  Zeugma  does  not  appear  before 
the  year  1885.  Secondly,  since  that  time  to  the 
present,  no  one  is  given  as  the  titular  of  that 
see.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  present 
bishop  of  Bova,  in  Italy,  Mgr.  Raphael  Rossi, 
was,  at  least  for  a few  months  or  weeks,  bishop 
of  Zeugma,  inasmuch  as  he  is  mentioned  in  the 
Pontifical  Brief  of  Nov.  18,  1895,  as  the  last 
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titular  of  that  see,  and  as  the  present  writer, 
who  has  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance,  recalls 
from  personal  correspondence.  Mgr.  Rossi  held 
the  title  for  so  short  a time  that  since  the  last 
publication  of  the  .“  Gerarchia,”  which  was  is- 
sued in  February,  1895,  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment to  Zeugma,  and  succeeded  the  former 
bishop  of  Bova,  and  consequently  his  name  has 
not  yet  appeared  in  the  “Gerarchia.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a few  months  ago 
a delegation  of  Coptic  Catholics,  who  are  found 
chiefly  in  Egypt,  waited  on  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff, expressing  their  attashment  to  the  chair  of 
Peter,  and  their  hopes  of  inducing  their  Mono- 
physite  brethren  to  return  to  the  unity  of  Faith; 
and  the  Holy  Father  in  the  same  Consistory  in 
which  Mgr.  Farley  was  preconized,  expressed 
his  intention  of  restoring  the  Coptic  Patriarch- 
ate, and  of  soon  designating  a prelate  to  occupy 
that  position,  which  has  been  vacant  for  many 
centuries.  It  is  therefore  an  interesting  circum- 
stance that  the  first  auxiliary  bishop  of  New 
York  is  appointed  titulary  of  an  ancient  see 
which  dates  back  to  the  first  days  of  the  Copts, 
and  is  thereby  in  some  sense  connected  with 
the  Holy  Father’s  project  of  reuniting  Christen- 
dom. We  can  therefore  understand  why  the 
Uditor  Santissimo,  at  present  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  Guidi,  titular  of  Nicea,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  assign  episcopal  titles,  chose  by  prefer- 
ence, from  the  many  vacant  sees,  one  which  in 
its  very  name  and  origin  typifies  and  emphasizes 
union.  May  it  be  a happy  omen,  and  may  the 
heart  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  be  gladdened  by 
the  extinction  of  religious  differences  and  by 
saluting,  at  least  from  afar,  the  dawn  of  the  day 
when  there  shall  be  “one  Fold  and  one  Shep- 
herd! ” 

From  the  Seminary. 


SOLOMON  AND  THE  BUTTERFLY. 


On  the  dome  of  a gorgeous  temple,  built 
When  Solomon  was  king, 

On  a summer’s  day,  long,  long  ago. 

Two  butterflies  in  the  golden  glow 
Stood  courting,  wing  to  wing. 

Lord  Butterfly  said  to  his  lady  love, 

To  try  to  win  her  heart, 

“ Oh  ! my  lady  dear,  are  you  aware, 

Did  I but  stamp,  that  this  temple  fair 
From  base  to  dome  would  part  ?” 

• 

Knightly  he  looked  as  he  proudly  stood. 
And  the  lady  nigher  drew  ; 

For  this  bold  speech  had  won  her  heart — 
The  lover  well  had  played  his  part, 

But  a part  he  was  to  rue. 

For  an  envious  gnat  told  this  idle  vaunt 
To  Solomon,  the  king. 

And  soon  the  trembling  butterfly 


Stood  nigh  his  throne  to  answer  why 
He  said  the  foolish  thing. 

“ Wherefore  made  you  this  idle  boast  ? ” 

Said  Solomon,  the  king. 

“ I did  it,  sire,”  he  faltering  cries, 

“ To  favor  find  in  my  lady’s  eyes 
And  haste  our  marrying.” 

“ Away,  and  an  end  to  this  boasting  vain  ! ” 

Said  Solomon,  the  king. 

And  away  the  happy  butterfly  flew' 

To  tell  it  all  to  his  lady  true, 

And  calm  her  sorrowing. 

“ Oh  good,  my  love,”  she  gladly  cries, 

“ What  said  our  noble  king?  ” 

And  the  answer  came,  with  & roguish  leer, 

Yet  low,  forsooth,  lest  the  gnat  might  hear, 

“ He  asked  me  not  to  stamp,  my  dear, 

While  Solomon  was  king.” 

Miller  Preston,  ’99 
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EDITORIALS. 


MAY,  the  most  alluring  of  all  the  months 
of  the  year,  is  with  us  once  again. 
This  month  is  indeed  looked  forward 
to  in  an  especial  manner  by  the  students  of 
Fordham,  not  only  because  of  the  wondrous 
beauties  of  nature  that  its  fragrant,  vitalizing 
breezes  bring  with  them,  nor  because  it  is  the 
harbinger  of  summer  and  vacation,  but  because 
it  is  the  month  of  Mary.  Fordham  men  of 
the  past  and  present  cannot  think  of  Mary’s 
month  save  as  one  of  more  intrinsic  value 
than  any  of  the  others.  The  beautiful  and  well- 
preserved  custom  of  gathering  about  the  Vir- 
gin’s statue  in  the  quadrangle  and  lovingly 
singing  her  praises  night  after  night  during  this 
month  is  enough  in  itself  to  specially  single 
out  this  month  of  May  as  a memorable  one. 
Long  live  the  love  of  Fordham  men  for  the 
month  of  May.  It  is  a joyous  filial  trait.  It  is 
a source  of  immeasurable  blessings  to  those 
who  cherish  it. 

* -X- 

It  would  assuredly  be  a most  patriotic  ven- 
ture if  some  of  our  friends  on  the  different 
divisions  would  set  to  work  and  devise  some 
new  “cheers,"  with  which  we  could  urge  our 
teams  on  to  victory.  At  present  we  have 
but  three  or  four  authorized,  well-known  ‘‘col- 
lege cries.”  Now  would  it  not  be  more  enter- 
taining to  the  grand  stand,  more  encouraging  to 
the  players  and  less  trying  on  those  cheering 
if  a little  more  variety  were  introduced  and  other 
cheers  given,  save  the  time-honored  but  too- 


often-used  “ Hurrah  ! Ray  ! Rah  ! ” “ Rackety 

ack  ! ” and  “ Rah  ! Rah  ! Rah  ! ” ? 

w *- 

Not  more  than  three  years  ago  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Fordham  men  during  a baseball  game 
was  frequently  remarked  and  applauded. 
Then  it  seemed  that  each  division  banded  to- 
gether with  the  intention  of  outcheering  the 
others.  As  a result  our  team  received  a new 
stimulus  to  reach  for  victory  when  defeat  was 
threatening,  and  when  victory  seemed  assured 
such  a display  of  college  spirit  helped  to  keep 
all  in  good  humor.  Genuine  cheering  is  a great 
encouragement  to  a home  team  when  the  game 
is  closely  contested  and  victory  hangs  in  the 
balance.  On  our  own  campus  we  have  often 
experienced  this.  During  the  two  first  games 
of  this  year,  did  we  not  almost  win  the  game  in 
the  last  few  innings  simply  because  a few  got 
together  and  cheered  ? Now  the  purpose  of 
this  editorial  is  to  awaken  the  old  baseball 
spirit  on  not  only  First  but  on  Second  and 
Third  Divisions.  Let  them  all  cheer  separately, 
or  at  least,  let  them  join  in  choruses  and  “Rah  ! 
Rah  ! Rahs  ! ” of  the  seniors.  It  is  exasper- 
ating, to  say  the  least,  to  see  men  sitting  around 
during  a critical  part  of  the  game,  admiring  the 
play,  enjoying  the  enthusiasm,  but  never 
thinking  to  join  in  and  help  their  fellow 
students  out  by  cheering. 

* 

* * 

We  deem  it  but  just  to  the  Glee  Club  organi- 
zation to  mention  in  our  column  that  many 
very  flattering  and  commendatory  letters  have 
been  received  since  our  concert  in  the  city.  As 
was  anticipated  this  work  of  the  Glee  Club  has 
stirred  up  a vast  amount  of  interest  in  New 
York  society  circles  about  Fordham  College. 
People  who,  before  the  entertainment,  were 
unconcerned  as  to  our  educational,  athletic,  or 
social  status  are  now  glad  to  give  and  receive 
all  the  information  possible  about  us.  Though 
this  year’s  concert  was  a great  success  in  every 
way,  still  we  trust  next  year  our  clubs  will 
receive  still  greater  renown.  Let  those  who 
will  be  members  exert  themselves  with  this  end 
in  view  from  now  on.  Let  the  most  experienced 
lead,  and  be  assured  the  harmonious  working 
of  the  rest  will  secure  success  and  glory  untold. 


NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 

OXFORD  University,  England,  is  going  to 
have  a Jesuit  College,  the  Hebdomadal 
Council  having  granted  a license  to  the 
Rev.  R.  F.  Clarke,  S.  J.,  to  open  a private  hall 
for  students.  The  Jesuit  order  will  send  a num- 
ber of  its  students  to  Oxford  to  study  for  the 
honor  examinations  and  the  degrees.  Father 
Clarke  was  a fellow  and  tutor  of  St.  John’s  Col- 
lege who  joined  the  Catholic  Church  in  i860, 
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just  before  the  abolition  of  the  tests,  and  was 
the  last  fellow  of  a college  to  resign  his  fellow- 
ship on  ceasing  to  be  a member  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

* * 

Very  Rev.  Wm.  O'B.  Pardow,  S.  J.,  spent  a 
week  at  Fordham  last  month,  visiting  the  vari- 
ous classes,  and  was  delighted  with  the  high- 
standing  of  the  classes  and  evident  love  of  study, 
which  has  ever  characterized  the  Fordham  boys. 
It  was  quite  inspiring  too,  to  see  the  great  inter- 
est which  Father  Provincial  took  in  our  games, 
being  present  and  smiling  encouragement  at  no 
less  than  three  of  the  ’Varsity  games.  For  the 
many  gracious  remarks  the  Rev.  Father  made 
on  our  concert  at  Fenox,  we  are  deeply  grate- 
ful. There  is  only  one  thing  in  which  we  are 
not  heart  and  soul  with  Rev.  Father  Pardow, 
and  that  is  his — a — (you  supply  the  adjective) 
custom  of  not  granting  holidays. 

* * 

Rev.  O.  A.  Hill,  S.J.,  who  was  such  a favorite 
with  the  class  of  ’95,  was  present  at  the  public 
play,  May  7th.  Fr.  Hill  met  a number  of  his  old 
friends.  Those  who  had  not  the  happiness  of  see- 
ing him  at  Fordham  will  find  him  at  St.  Fran- 
cis Xavier’s  College,  where  he  is  to  be  stationed 
for  the  present. 


CONCERT  OF  THE  GLEE,  MAN- 
DOLIN, AND  BANJO  CLUBS. 


J E have  gained  renown  in  many  depart- 
ments, and  honors  have  been  our 
portion  on  the  stage,  the  diamond  and 
the  grid-iron,  but  never  has  a more 
conspicuous  success  crowned  our  efforts  than 
that  attained  by  the  Glee,  Mandolin,  and  Banjo 
Clubs  at  Fenox  Lyceum,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
April  16th.  Viewed  dispassionately  from  the 
vantage  of  “afterward”  I think  the  concert 
was  more  of  a success  than  would  appear  on 
the  surface,  great  though  everyone  adjudged  it 
to  be.  One  is  not  inclined  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  hurry  and  worry  and  the  countless  difficul- 
ties incident  to  a production  of  such  ambitious 
proportions.  When  it  is  remembered  that  these 
clubs  a year  ago  existed  but  in  potcntia  some 
idea  may  be  had  of  the  labors  of  the  gentlemen 
taking  part. 

Everyone  entered  into  the  entertainment  with 
a spirit  and  nerve  that  did  one’s  heart  good  to 
see.  And  they  received  their  reward  in  the 
gracious  smiles  and  generous  applause  of  the 
audience.  All  honor  then  to  the  members  of 
the  Glee,  Mandolin,  and  Banjo  Clubs  ; all  honor 
to  those  whose  tireless  energy  and  devotion 
have  made  the  concert  a success. 


THE  PROGRAMME. 

FIRST  PART. 

1.  Savoy  March Gilder 

College  Orchestra 

2.  Row,  Boatman,  Row,  Quartette Geibel 

Messrs.  G.  J.  Barry,  Jos.  F.  Shea,  R.  E.  McDonnell, 

J.  Atkinson,  Jr. 

3.  Berkley  March Brooks 

Banjo  Club 

4.  Harvest  Home McFarren 

Glee  Club  and  Orchestra 

5.  Knight  Waltzes Knight 

Mandolin  Club 

6.  Banjo  Duet Selected 


Messrs.  Clifton  Laughlin  and  Lewis  Rabel 
SECOND  PART. 

1.  Rose  Hill  Waltzes  (composed  for  the  occasion), 

.Frederic  J.  Halm 


College  Orchestra 

2.  Gallant  Knights Leipsiger 

Mandolin  Club 

3.  The  Maroon Mundy 

Glee  Club 

4.  The  Steersman  (vocal  solo) Barnard 

Mr.  John  Atkinson,  Jr. 

5.  Medley  (double  quartette) D.  Buck 

6.  Visions  of  Rest Baker 

Banjo  and  Mandolin  Clubs 

THIRD  PART. 

r.  Fordham  College  Two  Step Frederic  J.  Halm 

College  Orchestra 

2.  In  Light  Tripping  Measure Rossini 

Glee  Club  and  Orchestra 

3.  Rastus  on  Parade Mills 

Banjo  and  Mandolin  Clubs 

4.  Violin  Solo Selected 

Mr.  James  M.  McDonnell 

5.  Banjo  Solo Selected 

Mr.  Clifton  Laughlin 

6.  The  Rehearsal Von  Suppe 

Glee  Club 

7.  Finale Offenbach 

College  Orchestra 


At  half  after  eight  the  college  orchestra 
opened  the  evening’s  entertainment.  They  ren- 
dered the  well-known  Savoy  March  in  a very 
spirited  and  satisfactory  manner.  Professor 
Halm  had  written  two  pieces  especially  for  the 
occasion.  Hence  old  students  and  friends 
whose  fondest  memories  are  associated  with 
Fordham  and  the  “Rose  Hills”  received  the 
Fordham  two-step  and  Rose  Hill  Waltzes  with 
almost  an  ovation.  Again  and  again  the  or- 
chestra was  recalled  until  sheer  exhaustion 
prevented  further  response.  By  this  time  all 
fear  of  failure  had  been  overcome  and  the  boys 
entered  into  the  subsequent-  numbers  with  a 
confidence  born  of  success.  The  Mandolin 
Club  never  played  so  well,  and  the  Banjo  Club 
quite  surpassed  all  previous  efforts.  The  Glee 
Club  never  sang  so  well  as  when  rendering 
“ The  Maroon,”  a local  piece  descriptive  of  life 
at  Fordham,  and  Mr.  John  Atkinson’s  strong, 
powerful  voice  charmed  all  his  hearers ; his 
singing  of  “The  Steersman”  was  one  of  the 
hits  of  the  evening.  Mr.  James  M.  McDonnell 
played  a solo  on  the  violin  with  the  same  bril- 
liancy and  skill  which  has  always  characterized 
his  playing. 
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“ The  Rehearsal,”  a musical  comedy,  one 
might  call  it,  concluded  the  programme.  It  pre- 
sented some  idea  of  the  patience  and  care  required 
to  bring  a musical  organization  to  something 
like  presentable  condition. 

The  concert  was  more  than  a success  ; it  es- 
tablished a precedent  ; it  marked  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  college.  As  such  it  will  live 
far  longer  in  the  memory  of  future  generations 
than  it  would  as  a merely  successful  concert. 
It  has  opened  an  entirely  unexplored  field  to 
our  energy  and  ambition,  and  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  students  of  the  future 


perfecting  the  organization.  Mr.  Francis  O’Neill, 
the  manager  of  the  Clubs,  has  displayed  an 
energy  and  capability  for  organization  truly  re- 
markable. I have  heard  it  said  by  one  who  is 
in  a position  to  know,  that  there  has  never  been 
a more  capable  officer  at  the  head  of  an  organi- 
zation at  Fordham.  To  Mr.  John  Atkinson  like- 
wise we  owe  a deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  his 
self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the  success  of  the 
concert.  Mr.  Atkinson  has  worked  faithfully 
and  well  and  is  entitled  to  all  the  credit  pos- 
sible ; he  was  identified  prominently  with  the 
organization  of  the  Clubs,  and  contributed  in 


will  not  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  the  reputa- 
tion then  established.  Already  signs  have  ap- 
peared which  tend  to  show  that  our  college  has 
become  better  known  in  consequence  of  this 
concert,  and  no  one  can  tell  how  far-reaching 
and  widely-radiating  its  influence  will  be.  In 
the  light  of  these  facts  it  is  but  meet  and  proper 
that  we  should  hold  up  the  names  of  those  who 
made  this  concert  possible  and  carried  it  to  such 
a successful  issue.  Mr.  E.  McDonnell,  S.  J.,  and 
Professor  Halm  have  been  most  disinterested 
and  energetic  in  their  efforts  to  make  the  con- 
cert a success.  To  them,  therefore,  belongs  the 
honor.  Professor  Halm  was  most  self-sacrific- 
ing, devoting  his  whole  time  and  attention  to 


large  measure  to  the  success  attained.  And  to 
all  the  members  who  sacrificed  recreation  and 
worked  so  faithfully,  our  thanks  are  due.  They 
have  made  our  name  famous  and  so  let  not  their 
glory  fade. 

The  audience  was  a large  and  distinguished 
one  indeed,  most  of  the  prominent  catholics  of 
New  York,  clergy  and  laity,  honoring  the  occa- 
sion with  their  presence.  It  was  a gracious, 
kindly  audience,  and,  despite  the  excessive  heat, 
was  most  lavish  in  its  applause. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  ladies  who 
graciously  allowed  the  use  of  their  names  as 
patronesses  : 
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Miss  A.  Bou^ier, 

Miss  M.  Bouvier, 

Miss  Leary, 

Mrs.  Hillman  J.  Andrus, 
Mrs.  A.  Arango, 

Mrs.  Peter  Callan, 

Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Connick, 
Mrs.  Frederick  R.  Coudert, 
Mrs.  Richard  Croker, 

Mrs.  Joseph  Daly, 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Edmunds, 

Mrs.  Edward  D.  Farrell, 
Mrs.  Joseph  V.  Fogarty, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Gelshener, 

Mrs.  John  Grace, 

Mrs.  William  R.  Grace, 

Mrs.  Hugh  J.  Grant, 

Mrs.  Paul  Haggerty, 

Mrs.  Theo.  A.  Havemeyer, 
Mrs.  Abram  S.  Hewitt, 

Mrs.  William  H.  Hurst, 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Joyce, 

Mrs.  Mil 


Mrs.  Eugene  Kelly, 

Mrs.  Peter  Kenedy, 

Mrs.  T.  J.  King, 

Mrs.  John  A.  McCall, 

Mrs.  P.  J.  McCann, 

Mrs.  David  McClure, 

Mrs.  Peter  McDonnell, 
Mrs.  S.  J.  McPartlanh, 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Matthews, 

Mrs.  M.  Murray, 

Mrs.  Miles  O’Brien, 

Mrs.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien, 
Mrs.  Herman  Oelrichs, 
Mrs.  James  A.  O’Gorman, 
Mrs.  Alfred  J.  O’Keefe, 
Mrs.  Francis  O’Neill, 

Mrs.  Henry  D.  Purroy, 
Mrs.  Jules  Reynal, 

Mrs.  Walter  Roche, 

Mrs.  William  Sadlier, 

Mrs.  Thomas  Sinnott, 

Mrs.  Paul  G.  Thebaud, 

:s  Tierney. 


Jno.  F.  McLaughlin,  '96. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  ADAPTATION 
OF  “MACBETH.” 


IN  the  recent  production  of  “Macbeth,”  by  the 
Dramatic  Association,  two  things  must  have 
struck  the  audience  as  being  of  peculiar  in- 
terest, to- wit:  the  changing  of  the  character  of 
“ Lady  Macbeth  ” into  that  of  “ Menteith,  keeper 
of  Macbeth’s  castle,  and  his  confidant,”  and  the 
apparent  tampering  with  the  order  of  scenes  in 
the  fourth  act.  If  a word  of  explanation  may 
be  here  allowed  the  author  of  these  changes,  his 
reasons  may  not  be  without  further  intei'est. 

In  the  first  place,  in  all  college  adaptations 
of  “ Macbeth,”  in  which  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  assign  the  lines  of  the  heroine  of  the 
play  to  a male  character,  it  has  been  the  pre- 
vailing custom  to  make  the  change  from  the 
character  of  the  wife  to  that  of  a brother  or  a 
son  of  Macbeth.  Now  we  can  see  no  forcible 
reasons  for  such  a change.  Keeping  in  mind 
ever  that  “ Lady  Macbeth”  possesses  a charac- 
ter and  a mind  eis  ecpially  matured  as  her  hus- 
band, how  can  we  assign  with  any  show  of 
fitness,  lines  which  proceed  from  such  a charac- 
ter, and  such  a mind,  to  a brother  or  a son  ? 
If  we  decide  to  change  our  heroine  into  a 
brother,  he  must  necessarily  be  a younger 
brother  to  Macbeth.  It  is  not  permissible  to 
make  him  older,  or  even  of  the  same  age,  since 
in  the  first  place,  Macbeth’s  position  as  regards 
the  succession,  would  thus  be  rendered  some- 
what absurd;  in  the  second  place,  their  right  to 
the  throne  being  equal,  we  can  hardly  suppose 
that  a brother  as  wicked  and  unscrupulous  as 
the  character  must  necessarily  be  represented, 
would  busy  himself  to  advance  his  brother  to  a 
position  to  which  he  himself  might  aspire  with 
equal  right.  But  if  the  character  is  to  be  that 
of  a younger  brother,  what  becomes  of  the  deep 
maturity  of  mind  and  character  demanded  by 


every  line  of  Lady  Macbeth,  unless  we  suppose 
the  brother  to  be  an  exceptionally  precocious 
boy;  and  surely  we  should  have  to  go  far  to  dis- 
cover reasons  why  to  such  a character  should  be 
assigned  the  lines  of  Shakespeare’s  most  power- 
ful and  most  fiendish  heroine.  Besides  the  bare 
hope  of  attaining  to  the  position  of  mere  brother 
to  a king  is  not  likely  to  engender  in  a man  such 
boundless  and  unscrupulous  ambition  ■ as  we 
find  in  Lady  Macbeth.  History  or  the  novel 
scarce  furnishes  us  a parallel. 

Now,  again,  if  the  change  be  made  to  the  char- 
acter of  a son,  the  same  argument  holds  against 
such  a substitution,  and,  morever,  it  would  be  a 
difficult  task  to  unearth  a line  in  the  play  calcu- 
lated to  bear  us  out  in  placing  a son  in  such  ex- 
ceptional and  such  improbable  relations  with  a 
father,  as  a change  of  this  nature  would  neces- 
sitate. 

If,  then,  neither  of  these  changes  will  do,  how 
shall  we  make  the  adaptation  ? To  grasp  the  situ- 
ation, let  us  keep  clearly  in  mind  what  qualities 
the  character  required  must  possess.  He  must 
be,  first  of  all,  of  equal  and  as  perfect  maturity 
of  mind  as  Macbeth;  he  is  to  be  a subordinate 
to  the  hero,  and  yet  such  a subordinate,  that  in 
private  intercourse,  at  least,  their  perfect  un- 
derstanding of  each  other,  and  confidential  rela- 
tions must  keep  them  on  a common  level;  finally, 
the  ambition  which  urges  the  one  to  spur  on 
Macbeth  to  the  murder  of  the  king  must  be  as 
natural  and  as  easy  of  explanation  as  Macbeth’s 
own  ambitious  views. 

While  reading  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novel  “Kenil- 
worth,” the  writer  of  the  present  lines  was 
struck  by  the  reflection  that  these  three  qualties 
existed  in  an  eminent  degree  in  the  character  of 
Sir  Richard  Varney,  the  villainous  servant  of 
Lord  Leicester.  With  the  knowledge,  then,  that 
such  a character  as  was  sought  for,  already  ex- 
isted in  literature,  it  was  an  easy  task  to  trans- 
fer the  character  to  the  drama,  and  assign  to  it 
the  lines  of  the  famous  heroine.  Of  course,  the 
situations  in  which  this  character  is  placed  in 
novel  and  drama,  are  not  identical,  and  the  fail- 
ure of  the  ambitious  views  of  Varney,  in  the 
novel,  stand  in  sti'ong  contrast  to  the  successful 
issue  of  the  same  views  of  Menteith  in  the  play, 
but  the  similarity  of  mind  and  disposition,  which 
is  the  one  thing  sought  for,  is  not  destroyed  by 
these  accidental  differences. 

The  only  scene  in  the  play  which  we  really 
think  fails,  in  this  or  any  adaptation,  is  the 
sleep-walking  scene  in  the  fifth  act.  The  lines 
of  this  scene  are  such  that  it  is  a simple  impos- 
sibility to  place  them  fitly  into  a man’s  mouth. 
The  only  reason  why  the  lines  were  retained 
at  all  was  because  without  them  we  should 
have  spoiled  the  integrity  of  the  great  drama. 

As  regards  the  second  point  mentioned  in  the 
beginning  of*  this  article,  the  transposition, 
namely,  of  the  scenes  in  the  fourth  act,  we  fear 
that  we  may  meet  herein  with  disapproving 
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frowns  from  sticklers  for  Shakespearian  purity. 
The  fourth  act  of  Macbeth,  in  the  original  ver- 
sion, contains  three  scenes.  The  first  gives 
Macbeth’s  second  interview  with  the  witches, 
through  which  he  is  led  on  to  the  fell  determin- 
ation to  slaughter  Macduff'  and  his  entire  house- 
hold. The  second  depicts  the  murder  of  Mac- 
duff’s wife  and  children.  The  third  gives  the 
conversation  of  Malcolm  and  Macduff-  in  Eng- 
land, ending  with  the  arrival  of  Ross  from 
Scotland,  bearing  to  Macduff  the  terrible  news 
of  his  wife’s  and  children’s  murder.  The  sec- 
ond of  these  three  scenes  is  rarely  if  ever  used 
in  the  acting  version.  We  have  left,  conse- 
quently, two  scenes  for  the  fourth  act,  in  the 
first  of  which  Macbeth  appears  for  a short  time, 
and  disappears  entirely  in  the  second.  As  a 
consequence,  the  principal  character  of  the 
drama  drops  into  the  background  just  as  the 
drama  is  rising  to  its  fearful  climax.  Although 
the  action  of  the  tragedy  can  in  nowise  be 
properly  said  to  be  delayed,  still  it  is  not  Mac- 
beth’s presence  which  is  carrying  it  on,  and  this 
is  a seeming  defect  not  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  other  great  masterpieces  of  the  poet.  The 
fourth  act  of  Macbeth  has  always  had  the  rep- 
utation of  dragging  when  produced  on  the 
stage,  and  this  drama  rarely  catches  an  audience 
equally  as  well  as  the  other  great  tragedies  of 
Shakespeare,  when  all  are  equally  well  per- 
formed. Perhaps  the  reason  is  to  be  found  in 
the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  fourth  act,  and 
in  the  partial  disappearance  of  Macbeth  from 
the  horizon  of  the  drama.  On  this  account  it  was 
thought  that  if  the  two  scenes  were  transposed, 
and  Macbeth  made  to  appear,  as  he  then  would 
during  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  act,  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  play  might  seem  more 
pronounced,  and  the  character  of  Macbeth  kept 
more  forcibly  in  the  eye  of  the  audience  as  the 
tragedy  hastens  to  its  terrible  close.  Of  course, 
this  necessitated  a departure  from  the  true  devel- 
opement  of  the  play  as  worked  out  by  the  master- 
mind of  the  poet,  and  consequently  the  change 
cannot  improve  but  must  of  necessity  mar  the 
perfect  construction  of  Shakespeare’s  grand  pro- 
duction; but  we  cannot  help  believing  that  such 
an  arrangement  is  more  calculated  to  hold  the 
interest  and  attention  of  the  average  audience, 
and  on  this  plea  alone  we  took  the  liberty  to  tam- 
per with  the  work  of  Shakespeare,  in  rever- 
ence and  love  for  whose  lightest  effort,  we  im- 
agine, we  yield  to  none. 


THE  PLAY. 


ON  Thursday  evening,  May  7th,  the  Dra- 
matic Association  gave  a second  presenta- 
tion of  Macbeth,  this  time  a public  one. 
Friends  of  the  association  and  6f  the  college 
crowded  the  hall,  and  their  visit,  made  perhaps 
more  out  of  courtesy  than  in  expectation  of 


any  great  pleasure,  proved  enjoyable  and  pro- 
fitable to  them. 

Shakespeare,  of  course,  is  not  new  to  our 
stage  ; but  colleges  seem  to  confine  their  efforts 
to  the  small  circle  of  King  Henry  IV.,  King 
John,  Julius  Caesar,  Merchant  of  Venice,  and 
one  or  two  others.  Now  and  then,  but  rarely, 
Hamlet  or  Richard  III.  is  attempted.  More  rare- 
ly still  has  Macbeth  been  acted  by  college 
students,  and  only  once,  as  far  as  we  can  make 
out,  by  Fordham  amateurs.  The  reason, 
doubtless,  lies  in  the  prominence  of  Fady 
Macbeth  and  the  fear  that  omission  or  adaptation 
would  destroy  the  tragedy.  The  omission 
certainly  would.  But  while  adaptation  unde- 
niably lessens  the  power  of  the  play,  who  that 
was  present  on  Thursday  night  can  say  that  he 
noticed  anything  strange  or  unlikely  in  the 
character  of  Menteith,  a friend  eager  for  Mac- 
beth’s advance  to  power  and  determined  to 
place  him  on  the  throne?  On  reflection  we 
may  question  whether  the  tie  of  friendship 
alone  could  bind  so  devilish  a nature  in  real 
devotedness  to  Macbeth.  We  naturally  look  for 
a large  share  of  self-interest  in  such  a charac- 
ter, the  seeking  of  his  own  advancement  in  the 
promotion  of  Macbeth  to  royal  honors,  and  so 
we  expect  to  hear  these  ambitions  voiced  at 
least  once  and  again  in  his  lines.  Howbeit, 
whoever  arranged  the  play  most  likely  debated 
long  on  this  point;  and  we  may  rest  assured 
that  his  adaptation  is  supported  by  sound 
reasons.  He  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a change 
that  fitted  into  the  plot  so  harmoniously. 

The  performance  was  a highly  creditable 
one,  owing  to  the  finish  with  which  mostly  all, 
even  the  very  minor  characters,  acted  their 
parts.  The  first  honors,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
were  shared  between  Macbeth  and  Menteith, 
the  palm  for  acting  being  merited  by  the  latter. 
The  writer  regrets  not  having  heard  Mr.  Dono- 
van in  the  “ Bells,”  as  he  is  not  able  to  compare 
his  work  on  Thursday  last  with  his  efforts  in 
the  role  of  Matthias,  and  to  note  the  points  of 
improvement.  But  improved  he  surely  has,  if 
the  criticism  of  the  shrove-tide  play  was  an  hon- 
est one.  He  is  at  his  best  in  strong  scenes  full 
of  action.  Hence  his  portrayal  of  excitement 
and  terror  after  the  murder  of  Duncan,  and  his 
“Avaunt,  and  quit  my  sight”  of  the  banquet- 
scene  were  his  finest  work.  But  1 it  tie  inferior 
to  these  were  his  soliloquy  “ Is  this  a dagger?” 
and  his  acting  throughout  the  last  scene  of  the 
play.  Mr.  Donovan  was  criticised  in  the  March 
number  of  this  paper  for  being  grave  and  ser- 
ious in  the  lighter  parts.  This  defect  he  seems 
to  have  overcome.  His  conversation  with  Ban- 
quo  before  the  banquet-scene  was  given  in  an 
easy  and  natural  manner.  The  very  favorable 
impression  he  had  otherwise  left  was  marred 
by  indistinctness  in  places  where  the  voice  des- 
cended to  a whisper  and  an  uneasiness  during 
the  long  speeches  of  other  characters. 
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Charles  F.  Duffy,  98,  as  Menteith,  acted  ad- 
mirably. His  voice  is  clear  and  rich  in  its 
tone,  his  gesture  graceful,  his  interpretation 
good  ; but,  what  is  of  first  moment,  he  goes 
through  his  scenes  as  though  he  were  living 
them.  On  Thursday  night,  however,  he  seemed 
not  to  enter  into  the  play  until  after  Macbeth’s 
soliloquy,  “ If  ’twere  done  when  ’tis  done,”  but 
from  that  on  he  even  surpassed  his  successful 
efforts  of  the  preceding  Tuesday.  His  strong 
urging-on  of  Macbeth  to  the  murder  and  his 
fine  acting  after  the  murder  and  at  the  banquet 
reached  the  climax  in  the  sleep-walking  scene. 
Here  even  his  fault  of  indistinctness  disap- 
peared, and  his  whispered  words  were  audible 
throughout  the  hall.  At  the  conclusion  he  re- 
ceived a long  applause. 

R.  McDonnell,  ’9 7,  did  well  in  parts,  and  is, to 
be  praised  for  his  distinctness.  His  voice  was 
somewhat  hoarse,  and,  on  that  account  perhaps, 
he  did  not  satisfy  our  expectations.  We  are 
aware  that  Macduff s part  in  the  scene  in  which 
he  is  told  of  the  slaughter  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren is  the  most  difficult  piece  of  acting  in  the 
whole  play,  and  that  it  was  made  doubly  hard 
for  Mr.  McDonnell  by  the  senseless  laughter  of 
some  at  one  of  his  finest  lines. 

J.  Kelly  made  a capital  ghost,  but  too  grave 
and  ghost-like  a Banquo.  His  deep  unanimated 
tones,  the  slow  stiff  gesture,  the  drooping  of 
the  head  and  almost  sad  expression  of  counten- 
ance gave  him  a decidedly  moody  and  lugubri- 
ous air. 

Malcolm  spoke  too  low  to  be  understood  ; his 
acting,  however,  was  fair.  The  shouting  of  the 
line  “ I would  pour  the  milk  of  concord  into 
hell”  was  entirely  out  of  tune  with  the  rest  of 
his  work.  We  are  told  it  was  Mr.  Dyer’s  first 
appearance.  If  so,  it  was  successful. 

The  witches  contributed  very  materially  to 
the  success  of  the  play.  Yet,  if  we  except  Mr. 
Gaynor,  their  acting  was  not  as  good  as  at  the 
first  performance  ; for  on  Thursday  their  voices 
were  not  so  unearthly  and  their  utterance  not 
sufficiently  slow. 

The  character  of  Duncan,  a royal  and  kindly 
old  man,  well  suited  G.  Grainger.  Maybe  some 
who  sat  far  back  in  the  hall  wished  that  he 
were  a trifle  louder. 

The  rest  of  the  players  performed  their  small 
parts  with  a care  and  art  that  did  much  to  cre- 
ate that  general  good  impression  of  the  play  as 
a finished  piece  of  work.  Of  these  Paul 
Richards,  ’98,  distinguished  himself  in  the  char- 
acter of  first  murderer. 

Scenery  and  costuming  helped  matters  on 
considerably.  The  robes  of  Duncan  and  Mac- 
beth and  the  costumes  of  Menteith  and  Fleance 
lent  much  grace  to  the  wearers.  The  changes 
of  scene  within  the  acts  were  cleverly  done. 

Between  the  acts  thea college  orchestra,  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Frederick  Halm,  played 
several  of  their  pieces.  The  “ Fordham  Two- 


Step  ” and  “Rose  Hill  Waltzes,”  both  composi- 
tions of  the  Professor,  were  especially  well  ren- 
dered. Here  is  the  cast  of  characters. 

Duncan,  King  of  Scotland George  V.  Grainger 

Malcolm,  his  son John  J.  Dyer 

Donalbain,  “ John  J.  Toohey 

Macbeth,  General  of  the  King’s  Army  . ..James  J.  Donovan 
Banquo,  “ “ ...  .Joseph  A.  Kelley 

Menteith,  Keeper  of  Macbeth’s  Castle,  and  his 

Confidant Chas.  F.  Duffy 

Macduff,  Nobleman  of  Scotland Robert  E.  McDonnell 

Lennox,  “ “ J.  Francis  Quinlan 

Ross,  “ “ John  Dillon 

Fleance,  Son  to  Banquo Joseph  D.  Martin 

Physician Ambrose  P.  Dunnigan 

Seyton,  Attendant  on  Macbeth, Francis  J.  O’Connor 

First  Witch Joseph  F.  Shea 

Second  Witch Gerald  J.  Barry 

Third  Witch John  F.  Gaynor 

First  Murderer Paul  J.  Richards 

Second  Murderer James  B.  Duffy 

Apparitions,  Officers,  Lords,  etc. 


THE  PUBLIC  DEBATE. 


FOLLOWING  swiftly  in  the  wake  of  the 
memorable  Glee  Club  concert,  came  an- 
other species  of  entertainment,  given  by 
Fordham  boys,  which  was  also  a great  success. 
I have  reference  to  the  public  debate,  given  by 
the  junior  members  of  the  debating  society  on 
Wednesday  evening,  April  22d.  The  weather 
was  favorable  for  the  gathering  together  of  a 
large  audience,  the  stage  was  tastefully  and 
neatly  decorated  with  palms  and  flags,  and  the 
debaters  had  an  array  of  arguments  pro  and 
con,  that  were  so  skilfully  woven  into  speeches 
and  so  well  delivered,  that  they  were  applauded 
to  the  echo. 

To  criticise  the  speeches  of  each  and  every 
individual  orator,  would  be  asking  too  much 
from  one  who  was  so  lately  placed  in  a similar 
position.  A brief  resume,  however,  will,  I trust, 
be  permissible,  and  so  I start  with  the  first 
speaker,  Mr.  McDonnell.  Mr.  McDonnell's 
speech  was  not  only  well  written,  but  exceed- 
ingly well  delivered.  He  seemed  to  hold  him- 
self well  in  hand,  a rare  trait  for  one  on  his  first 
public  debate,  and  but  for  a certain  too  often- 
repeated  gesture  his  work  would  have  been 
faultless.  I think  Mr.  Atkinson,  the  second 
speaker,  in  refuting  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Donnell, exhibited  a little  too  much  satire  in 
some  of  his  remarks.  This  gentleman  also  had 
an  exceedingly  able  speech,  and  but  for  a slight 
trace  of  nervousness,  his  delivery  would  have 
been  perfect.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Quinlan  were 
well  delivered  and  heartily  received  ; the  audi- 
ence being  again  happily  surprised  at  the  confi- 
dence that  carried  the  speaker  through  his 
maiden  effort  in  so  creditable  a manner.  Mr. 
Wilson  was  perceptibly  nervous,  yet  he  spoke 
in  a very  creditable  manner,  and  convinced  the 
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audience  that  his  speech  was  one  of  the  best 
written  of  those  delivered  during  the  course  of 
the  evening.  Mr.  Kelley’s  speech  was  the  closing 
one  on  the  negative  side,  and  besides  being  quite 
well  written  it  was  also  well  delivered.  Mr. 
Kelley’s  gestures,  however,  were  rather  super- 
fluous. To  send  the  audience  home  well  satis- 
fied with  their  evening’s  entertainment,  and  also 
to  leave  them  in  a state  of  deep  uncertainty  as 
to  which  side  triumphed,  was  left  for  Mr.  De- 
laney. Mr.  Delaney’s  speech  was  delivered  in  a 
truly  oratorical  manner,  and  was  very  good,  if 
not  the  best  of  the  evening.  One  thing  might 
be  suggested  in  general  to  these  gentlemen  and 
that  is  to  gesticulate  more  moderately  and  more 
naturally. 

The  opening  remarks  were  made  as  usual  by 
the  vice  president  of  the  society,  who  at  this 
debate  acts  as  chairman.  Mr.  O’Shea  was  equal 
to  the  emergency,  and  set  everything  sailing 
smoothly.  Contrary  to  custom,  the  members  of 
the  society  did  not  occupy  chairs  on  the  stage. 
I doubt  not  that  this  change  is  thoroughly 
agreeable  to  all.  A word  must  be  said  of  the 
music.  It  was  the  concert  music — and  it  was 
good.  Still,  if  might  be  a question  if  the  public 
debate  could  not  dispense  entirely  with  orches- 
tral accompaniment,  or,  at  least,  lessen  the 
musical  feature.  All  in  'all,  however,  the  de- 
bate was  a success,  and  so  another  success  is 
added  to  the  many  won  by  the  Fordham  soci- 
eties during  ’95-’96. 

Francis  O’Neill,  ’96. 


PHILOSOPHER’S  DISPUTATION. 


ON  Wednesday,  April  22,  the  Philosophers 
gave  us  a very  creditable  specimen  of 
their  work.  The  fact  that  the  Rev.  Fr 
Provincial,  William  O’B.  Pardow,  S.  J.,  and  his 
socius,  Rev.  William  Clark,  S.  J.,  were  present, 
tended  to  make  the  disputants  a little  more 
nervous  than  ordinary  ; still  the  ardor  with 
which  they  went  to  work  soon  put  an  end  to 
the  tendency  to  tremble,  and  the  class  won  for 
itself  new  glory  ; I say  class  for  all  the  nine 
members  took  part  in  the  disputation. 

Mr.  O’Neill  surpassed  himself.  The  ease  with 
which  the  Latin  sentences  fell  from  his  lips  was 
delightful.  Mr.  Delehanty  was  not  far  behind 
Mr.  O’Neill  in  fluency,  but  he  lacked  that  gen- 
tleman’s cool  deliberation.  No  one  could  help 
remarking  the  familiarity  of  the  class  as  a 
whole  with  the  language  of  Cicero,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  arguments  were  proposed 
and  . answered.  Such  excellence  must  have 
been  the  result  of  careful  training  and  hard  work. 

Rev.  Fr.  Provincial  offered  some  objections 
and  was  much  pleased  with  the  solutions. 
Rev.  Fr.  Rector  also  proposed  a few  difficulties. 
After  this  Mr.  Sinnott  read  a very  well  written 
Latin  dissertation,  “ De  Mendacio.”  The  Latin 
was  correct,  even  elegant,  and  so  simple  withal 


that  there  was  scarcely  a rhetorician  present 
who  could  not  follow  it.  This  is  saying  a great 
deal  for  Mr.  Sinnott’s  essay  and  the  congratula- 
tions that  it  brought  him  were  well-merited. 

Rev.  Fr.  Provincial  showed  his  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  the  class  by  the  hearty  manner 
in  which  he  complimented  them  on  their  success 
and  urged  them  on  to  still  greater  efforts,  so 
that,  when  they  would  go  forth  into  the  world  to 
put  in  practice  the  principles  that  they  now  so 
ably  defend,  .Alma  Mater  might  point  to  them 
with  pride  and  say  : “ These  are  my  jewels.” 
Theses  ex  Metaphysica  Speciali,  Defendendae 
Die  22a  Aprilis. 

L Quidquid  praeter  Deum  existit,  ab  eo  pen- 
det  in  esse  non  solum  in  fieri. 

II.  Actio  creans  est  solius  Dei  propria. 

III.  Eventus  totius  naturae  creatae  facultatem 

ordinemque  consuetum  excedens  est  plane 
possibilis. 

IV.  Corporum  compenetratio,  et  eorum  quoad 

diversa  loca  reduplicatio,  etiam  circum- 
scriptive intellecta,  non  est  absolute 
impossibilis. 

V.  Corpora  naturalia  specie  differunt  non 

solum  ad  diversa  eorumdem  accidentia, 
sed  in  ipsa  natura  seu  substantia. 

VI.  Bruta  animalia  intellectu  pollere  est  ab 

omni  experientia  et  recta  ratione  alienum. 
Defendet  D.  O’Neill. 

Arguent  D.  McLaughlin, 

D.  McDonnell, 

D.  Dyer. 

■ THESES  EX  JURE  NATURALI  INDIVIDUALI  DEFEN- 
DENDAE. 

I.  Fides  adhibita  divinitus  revelatis  humanum 

perficit  intellectum,  et  voluntatem  educat. 

II.  Spiritus  privatus,  ut  a Protestantibus  colitur 

juri  officit,  auctoritatem  denegat,  religi- 
onem  destruit. 

III.  Officia  hominis  erga  Deum  sunt  essenti- 

alia  homini,  et  omnium  aliorum  officior- 
um  anteriora. 

IV.  Sibi  vel  aliis  violentas  manus  directe  inji- 

cere  jure  naturae  prohibetur,  nisi  iniquo 
aggressori,  semper  tamen  servato  moder- 
amine  inculpatae  tutelae. 

V.  Duel lum,  etsi  non  fatale  vel  etiam  ad  pri- 

mum  sanguinem,  ut  dicunt,  naturali  jure 
vetitum  est. 

VI.  Homo  proximum,  etiam  inimicum,  diligere 

tenetur  sicut  seipsum. 

VII.  Ratio  mendacii  sen  difformitatis  inter 
interiores  animi  sensus  et  eorum  mani- 
festationem  “ sumitur  a formali  falsitate, 
ex  hoc  scilicet  quod  aliquis  habet  volun- 
tatem falsam  enuntiandi  ” 2.  2.  q.  1 10.  a.  1 . 

Defendet  D.  Delehanty. 

Arguent  D.  Mitchell, 

D.  Calkins, 

D.  O’Shea. 

D.  Sinnott  disseret  latine  de  thesi  septimo 
loco  posita  ex  jure  naturali  individuali. 
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RECTOR’S  DAY. 


WITH  OUR  FRIENDS. 


PERHAPS  there  is  no  day  in  the  scholastic 
year  looked  forward  to  with  greater  ex- 
pectation than  Rector’s  Day.  It  comes  in 
the  most  beautiful  season  of  the  year ; and  so 
many  good  customs  are  bound  around  it  that 
its  coming  must  bring  happiness.  Those  who, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  have  been  on  the 
black  list  are  again  received  into  favor,  all  de- 
merits, all  punishments  are  cancelled.  This  is 
in  itself  a cause  for  joy.  But  when  we  add  to 
this  the  virtual  half  holiday  on  the  eve  of  the 
feast,  the  meeting  in  the  theatre  to  greet  the 
Rev.  Rector,  the  full  holiday  following,  the  big 
dinner  and  the  play  in  the  evening,  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  seeing  why  this  day  is  red-lettered 
as  the  day  of  days  by  the  boys  of  Fordham. 

It  is  hard  to  vary  the  programme  for  the  eve 
of  Rector’s  Day  because  of  the  sameness  that 
must  ever  accompany  praise  and  congratulation. 
When  we  have  to  find  fault  words  and  phrases 
come  without  seeking.  To  blame  is  so  natural 
to  us  we  have  no  trouble  in  doing  it.  But  when 
it  comes  to  praising  we  find  our  vocabulary 
very  small,  and  small  as  it  is,  it  is  not  at  the 
command  of  all.  There  is  a parallel*  to  this 
state  of  things  in  the  readiness  with  which  we 
describe  sufferings  and  tortures  in  comparison 
with  the  difficulty  we  find  in  telling  the  joy  we 
feel.  So  it  is  with  the  greetings  on  Rector's 
Day,  we  felt,  but  could  not  adequately  tell  our 

joy- 

Following  is  the  programme  for  the  eve  of  the 
feast.  The  programme  and  account  of  the 
play  will  be  found  on  another  page. 


Greetings  to  Reverend  Father  Rector,  on 
the  Eve  of  His  Feast. 

Piano  Solo Selected 

Dennis  J.  Haggerty. 

A Greeting  from  Philosophy 

Charles  W.  Sinnott. 

Salutem  dicunt  Rhetores 

P.  Paulding  Brant. 

“ Hush  thee,  my  Baby,” Sullivan 

Quartette. 

A Greeting  from  the  Juniors 

Thomas  J.  A.  McCormick. 

Poesy’s  Tribute 

Charles  E.  Downes. 

Violin  Solo Selected 

James  M.  McDonnell. 

A Greeting  from  St.  John|s  Hall 

Joseph  D.  Martin. 

Carmine  laudatur 

Leo  J.  O’Donovan. 

•‘Old  Folks  at  Home,” D.  Buck 

Mandolin  Quartette. 

A Greeting  from  the  Day  Scholars 

John  B.  Murphy. 

Adpiv  eidivat  xaiov 

Paul  Dolan. 

Vocal  Solo Selected 

John  Atkinson,  Jr. 

A Flower  and  One  Word  More 

Andrew  Ewald. 

Piano  Duet Selected 

George  L.  Rooney  and  Thomas  J.  A.  McCormick. 


EARFY  last  month  Mr.  Michael  Hickey,  of 
the  class  of  ’92,  editor  of  the  Catholic 
Review , paid  us  a visit.  Mr.  Hickey  saw 
the  Fordhams  play  ball,  and  pleasant  recollec- 
tions of  the  days  he  covered  2d  base  came  flood- 
ing over  him. 

— The  State  Senate  has  confirmed  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  John  T.  McDonough,  of  the  class 
of  ’64,  as  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 

— Mr.  Michael  J.  Sullivan,  of  the  class  of  ’88, 
came  to  have  a look  at  Fordham  toward  the 
end  of  April.  He  told  us  that  Dr.  Jos.  Smith, 
'87,  was  married  lately  by  his  classmate,  Rev. 
J.  J.  Mallon,  assistant  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Rosary. 

— Mr.  Paul  Kiernan,  of  the  class  of  ’99,  is  pre- 
paring the  Regent’s  examination  for  the  study 
of  law. 

— Mr.  C.  J.  McCafferty,  ’93,  Mr.  W.  J.  Ferguson, 
’94,  Mr.  J.  Harding  Fisher,  ’95,  and  Mr.  Jos.  A. 
P'arrell,  of  the  class  of  ’96,  were  present  at  the 
public  debate,  April  22d. 

— Dr.  Edebohls,  ’71,  stopped  with  us  for  an 
hour  on  one  of  his  recent  bicycle  trips.  The 
doctor  looks  well. 

— We  offer  our  sympathy  to  our  alumnus, 
Louis  N.  Benziger,  ’88,  on  the  death  of  his  good 
father. 

— Rev.  John  M.  Lucey,  ’68,  called  on  Tuesday, 
P.M.,  April  28th,  and  went  over  the  whole  col- 
lege with  surprise  and  delight  at  the  improve- 
ments and  developments  of  “Alma  Mater.” 
Father  Lucey  is  the  pastor  of  St.  Joseph’s 
Church,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  and  has  an  arduous 
but  fruitful  mission  among  the  poor  negroes  of 
that  section.  He  came  North  to  collect  some 
funds  to  further  the  zealous  work  among  his 
needy  people. 

f — Later,  on  the  same  afternoon,  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Kenney,  of  Halifax,  N.  S.,  a^tudent  in  1852-56, 
paid  a short  visit  to  Rose  Hill.  He  found  little 
of  the  old  college  remaining,  and  viewed  with 
wonder  the  great  changes.  Still  the  old  sites  of 
bygone  labors  and  joys  brought  back  many 
pleasant  memories  of  men  and  events  which 
Fordham  witnessed  some  forty  years  ago. 

— Tuesday,  April  21st,  Mr.  Jos.  P.  Donovan, 
’86,  a graduate  from  the  English  Course,  was 
married  to  Miss  Eleanor  Kerrigan,  sister  of  Jos. 
A.  Kerrigan,  ’88.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
in  All  Saints’  Church,  New  York. 

— Daniel  J.  Dowdney,  ’89,  has  been  chosen 
captain  of  the  “gallant”  69th. 

— Mr.  Francis  Kernan,  of  the  class  of  ’74,  son 
of  the  late  U.  S.  Senator  Kernan,  was  found 
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roaming  around  the  grounds,  Sunday,  May  3d. 
He  wanted  to  see  for  himself  the  changes  time 
had  wrought  during  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
and  found  that  they  were  many  and  important. 
St.  John’s  Hall  proved  of  most  interest  to  Mr. 
Kernan,  for  it  was  there  he  studied  and  slept 
and  enjoyed  himself  generally. 

- — Among  our  other  visitors  during  the  month 
we  might  mention  Andrew  Devine,  of  the  class 
of  ’95,  from  Washington,  D.  C.;  Mr.  D.  O'Neill, 
of  the  class  of  ’86  ; Mr.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  ’93, 
and  Mr.  T.  J.  Murray,  ’92. 

— Monday,  May  4th,  Fr.  Xavier, ’78,  of  Yonkers, 
with  his  brother  Augustus  Xavier,  who  was  in 
Fr.  Mullan’s  class  in  ’84,  came  to  Fordham  for  a 
day’s  outing.  Fr.  Xavier  brought  his  altar  boys 
with  him,  and  they  took  possession  of  First 
Division  field  and  enjoyed  themselves  until  class 
was  dismissed.  Then  the  Invincibles  met  St. 
Joseph’s  altar  boys  and  in  a five-inning  game 
defeated  them  by  the  score  13-5. 

— About  the  1st  of  May,  Mr.  Thos.  Kelly,  of 
the  class  of  ’80,  died  after  a lingering  illness  at 
his  home  in  Jersey  City.  Mr.  Kelly  was  a law- 
yer of  some  reputation,  but  what  was  much 
more  to  his  credit  in  time  and  eternity,  he  was  a 
model,  charitable,  Christian  gentleman.  The 
Lord  tried  him  hard  during  the  past  year,  and 
he  stood  the  test  nobly  ; and  now  has  his  re- 
ward. His  sorrowing  relatives  have  our  heart- 
felt sympathy. 


BASEBALL. 


[The  remarks  made  by  B.  in  our  last  issue 
were  not  as  well  received  as  they  deserved,  and 
the  success  of  the  team  in  consequence  was  not 
what  it  should  be.  R.,  however,  is  determined 
to  give  the  Fordham’s  willy-nilly  the  benefit  of 
his  experience.  At  his  own  request  we  surren- 
der to  him  this  department  of  our  paper] — Eds. 

Fordham,  4;  University  of  New  York  o. 

If  you  remember  well,  we  began  our  remarks 
about  baseball.in  general  and  Fordham  baseball 
in  particular  the  same  way  last  month.  There 
is  reason  for  this  repetition.  We  wish  to  call  to 
your  minds  what  we  said  about  batting  and 
base-running  and  coaching.  Just  think  for  a 
moment  and  perhaps  it  will  all  come  back.  We 
would  not  impose  upon  you  the  labor  of  think- 
ing for  a moment,  only  we  are  sure  you  haven’t 
a copy  of  our  last  communication.  Now  I think 
you  are  ready,  so  let  us  look  at  the  games 
played  since. 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  10;  Fordham  7. 

This  game  Fordham  should  have  won  but  for 
the  fourteen  errors  made  by  team  and  “ ill  luck  ” 
generally. 

Score  by  innings  : 

Pennsylvania  State  College. . 2 1000022  3 — 10 
Fordham 1 00000  1 o 5 — 7 

Earned  runs — S.  C.,  3;  F.,  2.  Hits- — S.  C.,  16;  F.,  9.  Errors — S. 


C.  7;  F.  14.  Struck  out — By  O’Connor,  11;  by  Walker,  5.  Bat- 
teries— Walker  and  Hayes;  O'Connor  and  Reilley. 

Lafayette,  10;  Fordham  5. 

This  was  a very  good  game  and  we  would 
have  won  it  only  fortune  and  a few  of  the  Ford- 
ham players  were  against  us.  The  score  will 
show  where  to  lay  the  blame. 
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Earned  runs — Lafayette,  4;  Fordham,  3.  First  base  by  errors 
- — Lafayette,  6;  Fordham,  1.  Left  on  bases — Lafayette,  7;  Ford- 
ham, 8.  First  base  on  balls — Off  Sigman,  5;  off  Sinnott,  9. 
Struck  out — By  Sigman,  4;  by  Sinnott,  12.  Home  runs — Barclay, 
Barry.  Three-base  hits — Barry,  Walbridge.  Two-base  hits — 
Carey,  Reilley,  Wade,  Romadka,  Sigman,  Clark,  Congdon.  Sac- 
rifice hits — Fordham,  4;  Lafayette.  6.  Stolen  bases — Carey  (3). 
Reilley,  Clark  (2).  Hit  by  pitcher — By  Sinnott,  Lauer,  Walbridge. 
Passed  ball — Reilley.  Umpires — Calkins  and  Granger.  Time — 
2.50. 

„ Fordham,  9;  Trinity,  j. 

We  are  so  glad  that  Fordham  beat  Trinity 
that  we  shall  not  find  fault  with  this  game.  But 
notice  the  errors  were  reduced  one-half  and 
might  have  been  eliminated  altogether  if . 

The  score  : 


FORDHAM. 
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Earned  runs — Fordham.  4;  Trinity,  2.  First  base  by  errors — 
Fordham,  6;  Trinity,  3.  Left  on  bases — Fordham,  6;  Trinity,  4. 
First  base  on  balls — Off  O'Connor,  5 ; off  Coggeshall,  3.  Struck 
out — By  O’Connor,  4;  by  Coggeshall,  4.  Two-base  hits — Barry, 
Reilley,  Downes,  Glazebrook,  Coggeshall.  Sacrifice  hits — Barry, 
Reilley,  Sinnott,  Romadka,  Langford.  W.  Gage.  Stolen  bases — 
Barry  (2),  Romadka  (2),  Reilley,  Sinnott,  W.  Gage,  Coggeshall  (2). 
Double  play — Barry  to  Dunn.  Hit  by  pitcher- — By  O Connor,  1. 
Umpire — Collins.  Time — 1 .35 . 


Georgetown,  15  ; Fordham,  4. 


This  was  the  game  we  looked  forward  to.  A 
few  days  before  it  a number  of  changes  were 
made  in  the  team  and  the  players  set  to  work 
faithfully.  So  well  did  they  do  that  we  were  in 
hopes  we  might  take  Georgetown  into  camp. 
But  we  reckoned  without  our  host.  The  day  of 
the  game  dawned  and  a beautiful  one  it  was. 
We  all  went  to  Manhattan  Field  and  the  game 
began.  Georgetown  was  at  the  bat  and  Harley, 
the  first  man  up,  got  his  base  on  balls.  The 
second  batter  had  reached  the  plate,  Harley  had 
begun  to  dance  around  first  when  we  saw  the 
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ball  sailing  from  Captain  Reilley  toward  Dele- 
hanty.  It  was  unfortunate  the  trick  failed,  but 
the  ball  went  wide,  and  when  it  got  back  to  the 
diamond  Harley  was  on  third.  It  was  an  ex- 
cusable error,  which  is  more  than  we  can  say 
for  those  that  immediately  followed  it.  For  the 
rest  of  that  inning  and  the  next  the  Fordham’s 
played  like  novices,  and  it  was  only  in  the  third 
inning  they  began  to  play  ball.  But  George- 
town had  scored  five  runs  and  our  hopes  of 
winning  were  low,  very  low.  Our  boys,  how- 
ever had  been  hitting  Finke  pretty  well  from 
the  beginning  of  the  game,  but  in  the  fourth  in- 
ning they  hit  him  so  hard  and  so  often  that 
when  the  inning  was  over  we  had  four  runs  to 
our  credit  to  Georgetown’s  six.  Then  “ Big 
Mike”  went  in,  and  our  batters  went  out  in  one, 
two,  three  order.  Why  ? Because  they  for- 
got the  instructions  of  coacher  Collins,  and 
instead  of  making  a sharp,  quick  stroke  at  the 
ball,  they  swung  at  it  as  if  it  was  going  to  wait 
to  be  hit.  For  five  innings  the  game  was  worth 
looking  at.  Sinnott  was  pitching  in  fine  style, 
and  with  anything  like  proper  support  the  game 
would  have  remained  six  to  four  to  the  end,  but 
our  boys  went  to  pieces  again  m the  last  two  in- 
nings and  Georgetown  got  nine  runs  more.  Too 
many  errors  were  made  on  each  side  to  call  the 
game  a good  one,  and  Georgetown  won,  not  by 
good  playing  on  her  part,  but  by  poor  playing 
on  ours. 

We  have  learned  a few  lessons  from  the 

o-ame.  The  weak  spots  in  our  team  have  been 
& , A . . 
strengthened  as  far  as  we  can  strengthen  them. 

Had  the  team,  as  it  is  today,  practiced  together 
from  the  beginning  of  the  season,  the  showing 
against  Georgetown  would  have  been  very 
different. 

The  score  : 
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Earned  runs — Georgetown,  3;  Fordham,  1.  Three  base  hits — 
Lamb,  Romadka.  Two-base  hits — Lamb,  Reardon.  Stolen 
bases — Georgetown,  8;  Fordham,  6.  First  base  on  balls — Off 
Sinnott,  5.  Struck  out — By  Finke,  1;  Mahony,  6;  Sinnott.  4.. 
Time — 2 h.  35  min.  Umpire — Hoggins.  Attendance — 600. 

B. 


FORDHAMENSIA. 

SENIORS’  hall. 

^T^HIS  has  been  a very  busy  month  on  the 
Division  ; what  with  the  concert,  the 
public  debate,  the  play,  and  baseball  we 
have  been  on  the  go  all  the  time.  It  is  fortunate, 
however,  that  all  the  excitement  of  the  year  will 


be  over  and  gone  by  the  time  repetition  begins, 
as  we  shall  be  able  to  devote  all  our  energies  to 
passing  a good  examination. 

— Some  of  us  are  heavily  handicapped  in  the 
race  for  promotion,  still  with  diligent  work  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  there  are  few  of  us 
who  cannot  at  least  get  a place  in  the  race. 
However,  let  not  our  success  in  overcoming 
seemingly  unsurmountable  obstacles  in  other 
lines  tend  to  make  us  put  off  too  long  the  effort 
to  make  rip  for  lost  time. 

— Holy  Cross  has  sent  us  one  of  her  most 
promising  athletes  in  Wm.  Carey,  ’99.  But  for 
the  accident  that  happened  to  him  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvahia  relay  races  Fordham  would 
have  won  a place  in  the  finals.  However,  Will- 
iam is  as  well  as  ever,  and  the  unruly  tendon 
has  gone  back  to  work.  If  it  doesn't  go  on  the 
strike  again,  Fordham  will  make  some  strides 
in  the  athletic  world  in  the  future. 

— Now  that  the  bicycle  riders  have  taken  pos- 
session of  the  cinder  track,  and  circle  around  it 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  we  think  it  proper  to 
remind  them  that  a slight  regard  for  the  lives  of 
those  who  do  not  “ bike  ” would  save  a world  of 
trouble. 

— The  Lawn  Tennis  Association  has  broken 
ground  for  its  new  courts  in  the  quadrangle. 
They  have  selected  the  coolest  "and  shadiest  spot 
on  the  grounds,  therefore  we  expect  the  mem- 
bers to  do  good  work,  so  that  should  we  have 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  Bedford  Park  Tennis 
Club  we  may  at  least  win  a set.  We  hope  that 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Wm.  Joyce,  ’98,  president  of 
the  Association,  who  was  called  home  by  the 
illness  of  his  brother,  will  not  hinder  the  prog- 
ress of  the  work. 

— We  no  longer  wonder  at  the  anxiety  of  the 
managers  of  the  National  Baseball  League  to 
secure  good  umpires.  In  a game  there  is  noth- 
ing more  essential  than  a good  umpire.  We 
have  at  last  hit  upon  one  • in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Neil  Collins,  our  coacher.  He  umpired  the 
Trinity- Fordham  game  for  us,  and  it  was  pleas- 
ure to  see  him.  We  enjoyed  the  game  very 
much.  Perhaps  it  was  because  we  won,  but  we 
are  inclined  to  think  it  was  due  to  the  relief  we 
felt  at  having  only  nine  players  on  a side. 

— Our  Battalion  is  getting  into  shape.  There 
has  been  vast  improvement  in  the  drill  during 
the  past  few  weeks,  but  we  have  not  reached 
perfection  yet.  The  white  helmet  and  duck 
trousers  add  a great  deal  to  the  appearance  of 
our  cadets,  especially  when  they  are  at  a double 
quick  and  doing  well. 

— -The  Literary  Academy  of  the  Class  of  ’98 
has  finished  a most  successful  term.  The  young 
gentlemen  have  now  experience  enough  to  make 
a name  for  themselves  in  St.  John’s  Debating 
Society  from  the  very  beginning  of  next  term. 

— Among  the  old  boys  who  have  made  their 
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appearance  on  the  Division  we  might  mention 
Jos.  Dunn,  Tom  Adams,  Raymond  Ricard,  Jos. 
Fogarty,  Wm.  Cronin,  and  Clarence  Adams. 

— Mr.  Jno.  Delaney,  ’97,  has  been  obliged  to 
quit  work  for  a while.  He  is  at  present  in 
Fifth  Street  Hospital  undergoing  a very  painful 
operation.  He  has  our  sympathy  in  his  suffer- 
ing and  our  prayers  that  the  operation  may  be 
successful. 


juniors’  hall. 

— Much  interest  is  manifested  by  Second 
Division  in  all  sports,  but  especially  in  base- 
ball. Yet  we  must  exhort  our  enthusiasts  to  do 
a little  more  “ rooting.”  “Come,  O ye  cranks, 
and  let  your  glad  song  ring  o’er  the  field  of 
battle.” 

— Our  first  game  since  the  last  issue  of  the 
Monthly  was  with  De  La  Salle  Institute  on 
Thursday,  April  16th.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
several  of  the  Invincibles  were  to  take  part  in 
the  concert,  thus  having  to  leave  early,  only  six 
innings  were  played.  However,  it  was  a tri- 
umph for  the  Invincibles,  and  the  Interscholastic 
Champions  were  quite  crestfallen  at  their  de- 
feat. The  score  by  innings  : 


De  La  Salle o o o 1 o o — 1 

Invincibles 53140  12 — 25 


Base  hits — D.  L.  S.,  3;  In.,  19.  Errors — D.  L.  S.,  n;  In.,  3. 
Batteries — Havvkes,  Jordan,  and  Bruin;  Schwartz  and  Dolan. 

— On  April  19th  we  played  a game  with  the 
’Varsity  team  and  one  in  which  more  interest 
was  manifested  than  in  many  outside  games. 
Indeed,  up  to  the  fourth  inning  the  Invincibles 
were  ahead,  though  the  Fordhams  were  exert- 
ing themselves  to  their  utmost.  When  again  in 
the  sixth  inning  the  Invincibles  scored  three 
runs,  thus  getting  ahead  by  one,  the  excitement 
on  Second  can  best  be  imagined.  Flowever,  in 
the  “lucky  seventh,”  through  several  untimely 
errors  by  the  Invincibles,  the  Fordhams  scored 
four  runs  and  this  lead  could  not  be  overcome. 
Score  by  innings : 


Fordhams o 1 o 3 1 o 4 o x — 9 

Invincibles 20001310  o — 7 


Base  hits — F.,  10;  In.,  9.  Errors — F.,  5;  In.,  2.  Batteries — 
Sinnott,  O’Connor,  and  Reilly;  Schwartz  and  Dolan. 

— On  April  26th  we  played  another  game  with 
them.  Though  the  score  was  a close  one  and 
the  Invincibles  had  more  hits,  there  was  not  as 
much  interest  shown  as  in  the  former  game. 
Score  by  innings  : 


Fordhams o o 4 o o o 4 o o — 8 

Invincibles o 5 o o o 1 o o 1 — 7 


Base  hits — F.,  8;  In.,  11.  Errors — F.,  5;  In.,  7.  Batteries — 
O’Connor  and  Reilly;  Schwartz  and  Dolan. 

- — The  game  with  St.  Francis  College  of 
Brooklyn  on  Monday,  April  27th,  was  a thor- 
oughly interesting  one,  and  the  excitement 
seemed  to  increase  in  the  breasts  of  the  spec- 
tators as  they  crowded  from  the  campus  after 
the  Fordham-Trinity  game  over  to  our  field. 
Alas  ! our  polite  opponents  were  quite  alarmed 
when  in  the  ninth  inning  we  made  two  runs, 


thus  tying  the  score.  Their  alarm  was  increased 
as  they  failed  to  score  in  the  tenth,  and  so  when 
the  Invincibles  came  to  the  bat  and  O’Donovan 
lifted  the  ball  for  a two-base  hit  they  most 
politely  left  the  field,  alleging  a neglect  to  touch 
first  base  after  running  over  and  turning  to 
the  right.  Score  by  innings  : 


St.  Francis 5 o o o 1 o 1 1 o o — 8 

Invincibles 3 o 2 o 1 o o o 2 x — 8 


Base  hits— St.  F.,  7;  In.,  17.  Errors — St.  F.,  7;  In.,  5.  Bat- 
teries— Walsh  and  Gillen;  Schwartz  and  Dolan. 

— The  Invincibles  seemed  to  have  their  “off 
day”  when  they  played  the  Seton  Hall  team  on 
April  30th.  However,  permission  has  been 
obtained  to  return  the  game  on  June  4th,  and 
we  expect  to  meet  with  better  success,  though 
our  opponents  are  quite  above  our  age.  How- 
ever, the  score  does  not  show  much  to  our  dis- 
credit. Score  by  innings  : 


Seton  Hall 1 9 1 o 5 1 1 o 4 — 22 

Invincibles 1 6 4 o 2 2 1 2 2 — 20 


Base  hits — S.  H.,  13;  In.,  20.  Errors — S.  H , 9;  In.,  16.  Bat- 
teries— Maroney  and  Waldron;  Schwartz  and  Dolan. 

- — A game  that  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
a hotly  contested  one,  were  it  finished  out,  was 
played  on  Monday,  May  4th,  with  the  sanctuary 
boys  of  St.  Joseph’s.  Because  they  came  on  the 
wrong  day  we  could  play  only  five  innings. 
Score  by  innings  : 

St.  Joseph 1013  o — 5 

Invincibles 3 3 7 o x — 13 

Base  hits — St.  J.,  6;  In.,  6.  Errors — St.  J.,  11;  In.,  6.  Bat- 
teries— McGrath,  Dalton,  and  Jas.  Dalton  ; Schwartz  and  Dolan. 

The  victory  we  prized  most  highly  was  won 
when  we  defeated  our  old-time  rivals,  the 
“ Oaklands”  of  St.  Joseph’s  Institute.  The  game 
seemed  to  be  ours  from  the  start,  yet  we  had  to 
work,  and  every  man  was  in  trim  to  do  his 
duty  as  the  score  will  tell.  What  with  Ford- 
ham  cheers  and  songs  and  pleasant  driving  over 
country  roads  we  quite  enjoyed  the  trip,  and 
many  expressed  their  wish  that  a series  of  games 
be  played  with  the  “ Oaklands.”  As  usual  we 
were  treated  royally.  We  could  not  begin  to 
thank  the  Superiors  of  St.  Joseph’s  for  their 
kindness  to. us. 


Score  : 

INVINCIBLES. 

R.  IB.P.O.  A. 

Foley,  s.  s 2 3 2 o 

McElroy,  2d  b 3 1 4 2 

Dunn,  1st  b 5 3 6 o 

Swartz,  p 3 4 o 1 

O’Gorman,  1.  f.  ..4  2 o o 

Dolan,  c 4 4 12  1 

Sheehy,  3d  b 3 3 o 1 

Dunnigan,  r.  f. . . .2  210 

Plunkett,  c.  f....t  2 2 o 


E. 


o 

o 

o 

o 

0 

1 

o 


OAKLANDS. 

R.  IB,P.O. 

Wagners, r.f. & s.s.  I o 3 
Hamilton,  c.  f. . . . 1 o 1 
O’Grady,  s.s  & c.o  1 8 

Vallely,c.p.&3d  b.  2 1 2 

Malloy,  2d  b 3 3 4 

Hogan,  3d  b.  & p .0  o 2 

Ball,  1.  f 1 1 3 

Goravinto,  istb..o  o 4 
Fitzgerald, p.&  r.f.o  2 o 


A. 

1 

3 

0 

2 

3 

1 
o 
o 
o 


E. 

6 

3 

1 

0 

3 

4 

1 
1 
1 


Totals 27  24  27  5 


Totals 8 8 27  10  20 


Earned  runs — Invincibles,  9;  Oaklands,  4.  Home  runs — Val- 
lely,  Malloy.  Three-base  hits — Dunn  2,  Swartz,  Dolan,  Malloy, 
Fitzgerald.  Two-base  hits — Dolan,  Sheehy  2,  Plunkett.  Sacrifice 
hits — Plunkett,  Hogan.  Stolen  bass — Foley  2,  Swartz,  O’Gor- 
man 2,  O’Grady,  Malloy,  Ball.  First  base  on  balls — Off  Swartz, 
6;  off  Vallely,  i.  Struck  out — By  Swartz,  12;  by  Fitzgerald,  1; 
by  Vallely,  4;  by  Hogan,  1.  First-base  on  errors — Invincibles, 
18;  Oaklands,  1.  Left  on  bases — Invincibles,  15;  Oaklands,  8. 
Hit  by  pitcher — Dunnigan,  Ball.  Passed  balls — Vallely,  2; 
O’Grady,  3;  Dolan.  Wild  pitches — Vallely  2.  Time  of  game — 


2 h.  42  min. 


Umpire — Mr.  Jos.  H.  Knopp. 


Paul  Dolan,  ’99. 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 

Our  baseball  team  has  started  to  play  ball  in 
earnest,  it  has  won  every  outside  game  since  the 
beginning  and  it  intends  to  continue  winning. 
The  first  game  was  with  the  “ Tigers  ” of  Jersey 
City,  who  were  beaten  22  to  12.  We  also  won 
the  second  game,  the  score  being  22  to  6.  On 
April  30th  we  took  a trip  to  Throgg's  Neck  to 
play  the  Oakland  Jr.’s.  The  game  was  exciting 
from  start  to  finish,  both  sides  put  up  a fine 
game.  The  score  by  innings  is  : 


Tyros o o o 2 o I o o i — 4 

Oaklandjr.’s o o o 1 o o o x 1 — 3 


We  are  looking  forward  to  our  trip  to  Seton 
Hall  on  May  28th  to  play  the  Crescents. 

The  Minims  have  been  formed,  and  though 
small,  still  they  can  play  ball.  The  team  is  as 
follows  : Roland  Van  Zandt,  p.;  Jno.  Mellady, 
c.;  Jno.  Murray,  1st  b.,  and  Captain;  Chas.  Fuchs, 
2d  b.;  Andrew  Ewald,  3d  b.;  Walter  Maher,  s.s.; 
Fred.  Monk,  1.  f.;  Thos.  Fullem,  c.  f.;  Julio 
Rabel,  r.  f. 

The  Invincibles  should  thank  the  third  di- 
vision boys  for  getting  them  to  Seton  Hall. 

Our  May  Altar  in  Study  Hall  has  been  artis- 
tically decorated.  We  thank  Mr.  Carney,  S.  J., 
and  his  two  assistants,  Joseph  Martin  and  Den- 
nis McLaughlin,  for  the  time  and  labor  they  de- 
vote to  this  work. 

Thos.  Dunn,  Edw.  Sullivan,  Andrew  Ewald, 
Edw.  Barrett,  and  Julio  Rabel  are  to  be  con- 
firmed on  Thursday  21st,  in  St.  Francis  Xavier’s 
Church.  We  congratulate  these,  our  compan- 
ions, and  we  shall  beg  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be 
liberal  in  bestowing  His  graces  upon  them. 

Edw.  F.  Joyce,  1901. 


That  ^ 
Tired  Feeling 

IS  HOT  EXPERIENCED  WREN  YOU  RIDE  THE 

STRAUS  TIRE 

on  your  ’96 

MOUNT. 


IX  IS  THE  FASTEST,  EASIEST  RIDING, 
7AIND  HARDEST  TO  PUNCTURE  ; 
REPAIRABLE  BY  ANYONE. 

Your  Local  Dealer  can  Supply  them. 

THE  NEWTON  RUBBER  WORKS, 

NEWTON  UPPER  FALLS,  Mass. 


ESTABLISHED  1818. 

BROOKS  BROTHERS, 

Broadway,  cor.  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods, 

READY  MADE  AND  MADE  TO  MEASURE. 


SPRING  AND  SUMMER,  1896. 

The  shape,  style,  and  finish  of  our  Ready  Made  Garments  for  Men', 
Boys,  and  Children  continue,  we  believe,  to  show  improvement,  and 
at  prices  that  will  compare  favorably  with  articles  much  inferior  in 
material  and  workmanship.  We  have,  besides,  the  usual  full  stock  of 
suitings,  a complete  line  of  “Knickerbockers,”  reinforced  and  plain, 
for  Riding  and  Golf,  Morning  Coats,  Riding  Vests,  etc. 

In  our  Furnishing  Department  will  be  found  novelties  in  Fancy 
Half  Hose,  Scotch  Long  Hose,  and  rich  brocades  for  Scarfs  to  order. 
Shetland  and  Fair  Isle  Sweaters.  Many  of  these  goods  are  in  confined 
patterns,  and  cannot  be  found  elsewhere. 

Catalogues,  samples,  and  rules  for  self-measurement  will  be  sent 
on  application. 

Our  location,  one  block  from  Madison  Square,  is  convenient  to  the 
leading  hotels,  and  easy  of  access  from  the  principal  railway  stations  in 
New  York  and  vicinity. 


AND 


LADIES'  BOUND  HATS  AND  BONNETS , 

AND 

THE  DUNLAP  SILK  UMBRELLH. 


178  and  180  Fifth  Ave. , between  22d  and  23d  Sts.,  and 
1 81  Broadway,  near  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 
Palmer  House,  Chicago.  914  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Gold  Medal  Awarded,  Paris  Exposition,  1S89. 

AGENCIES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 


JOHN  HAFFEN.  MATTHIAS  HAFFEN,  JR.  j 

J.  & M.  HAFFEN, 

LAGER  BEER  BREWERS, 

152nd  STREET, 

Between  Third  and  Courtland  Avenues, 


MORRISANIA,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

EIMER  cTaMEND, 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

CHEMICALS 

and 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS, 

205,  207,  209  & 21  I Third  Avenue, 
Corner  of  18th  St.,  New  York. 

Finest  Bohemian  and  German  Glassware,  Royal  Berlin 
and  Meissen  Porcelain.  Purest  Hammered  Platinum,  Bal- 
ances and  Weights,  Zeiss  Microscopes,  and  Bacteriological 
Apparatus,  Chemically  Pure  Acids,  and  Assay  Goods. 


JAMES  OLWELL  & CO., 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS, 

No.  181  WEST  STREET, 

James  Olweli,. 

Joseph  F.  Carrigan.  NEW  YORK. 

Marcus  J.  McLoughlin.- 


J.  W.  HUHNA, 

1022  Tremont  Ave., 


Sole  Agent  for 

American  Biscuit 
and  Mfg.  Co. 

A.  DACENAIS, 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL  CONFECTIONERY, 

Bon  Bons  and  Fancy  Candies  a Specialty. 

1370  Wtpr<I  Hue-, 

NEW  YORK. 

F.  D.  Herbermann.  A.  J.  Herbermann. 

G.  HERBERMANN’S  SONS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

314  Wastpri^tori  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


Steam,  Water  Heating 

and 

Ventilating  Apparatus. 

Telephone  Call,  593  Columbus. 

Plans  and 

Specifications  Prepared 

and 

Estimates  Given  for 
Heating  & Ventilating 

all  classes  of 

Buildings. 

Mulhern  Steam  Heating  Co., 

401  West  59th  Street, 

Repairing 

in  all  its  branches. 

NEW  YORK 

• 

0 

• 

H. 

RUETE, 

SCENICART1ST, 


378  ST.  PAUL'S  AVE., 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

JOHN  WOODS, 

Dealer  in 

LIVE  AND  DRESSED  POULTRY, 

89  AND  90  WASHINGTON  MARKET, 


Fulton  Street  Side. 


NEW  YORK. 


I^EY.  SUPEI^IOI^S 

Of  Religious,  Educational  and  Charitable  Institutions, 
Desiring  to  purchase 

Groceries  and  General  Supplies 

IT  STRICTLY  WHOLESALE  RATES, 

Can  do  so  by  addressing 

WILLIAM  H.  KEATING, 

Salesman,  with 

AUSTIN,  NICHOLS  & CO., 

Importers,  Wholesale  Grocers  and  Commission  Merchants, 

3STEW  YORK 

HENRY  HEIDE, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

FINE  CONFECTIONERY, 

14  and  16  Harrison  SI.,  and  179  Franklin  St.,  New  York. 

Institutions  will  find  this  a good  place  to  purchase  their  sweets.  Reference  ; ST. 
JOHN’S  COLLEGE. 

J.  CURLEY  & BROTHER, 

FINE  CUTLERY, 

6 WARREN  STREET. 


Geo^uuphy 


MANUFACTURER  & DEALER 

fHOTPSRAPhlC  S09D5 


Six  doors  W.  of  B’way,  57  East  9th  St.,  N.  Y. 


ARMOUR  & CO., 

MUTTON,  HOGS,  PROVISIONS,  PIGS  FEET, 
SAUSAGES,  Etc. 


Foot  of  East  128th  St., 

MEW  YORK. 


A.  GROGAN,  Manager.  Tel  phone,  252  Harlem. 


St.  Joseph’s  Institute, 

For  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes, 
— Fordham,  N.  Y.  City. — 

Studies  will  be  resumed  on  the  First  Monday  in  September- 
Articulation  and  Lin  Reading  taught.  For  further  Darticulars  address 

M.  LAURENT,  Principal. 


NOLEN  & SHUTE, 

Dealers  in  Tropical  Fruit, 


Commission  Merchants  in  Domestic  Fruit  and  Produce. 
I'll  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Sisson, 

64  West  49th  Street. 

Dentist  to  St.  John’s  College. 


Buy  reliable  goods  direct 
from  the  manufacturers  and 
save  all  middle  profits. 

JOHN  & JAMES  DOBSON, 

EAST  14th  ST.,  Cor.  5th  AVE.,  NEW  YORK. 

Special  Prices  to  Catholic  Churches  and  Institutions. 

s.  stiner  & co., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer 

OYSTERS  AND  CLAMS, 

Pickled  or  Plain, 

357,  358  and  359  Washington  Fish  Market, 
NEW  YORK. 


304  Fifth  Ave.' 
New  York. 


MORAN  BOTTLING  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  BOTTLERS  OF 

Carbonated  beiTe^e?, 

119  EAST  124th  STREET. 


WORLD’S  FAIR  AWARD,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A.,  1893. 


ADAMS  & CO, 

Men’s  and  Boys'  Furnishings,  Sweaters, 
Cardigans,  Lounging  Coats,  Etc, 

6th  Avenue,  Between  21st  and  22d  Streets, 
NEW  YORK. 

SPECIAL  OUTFITTERS 

TO 

J*t.  gohtPs  ©oUcqc 

In  Baseball  Supplies,  Tennis  Goods,  Football  re- 
quirements, in  fact,  everything  in  the  Sporting 
Goods  line.  Photographic  Coods,  Boats,  Ca- 
noes, and  Launches  Gymnasiums  and 
Bowling  Alleys  built  and  repaired. 


BOTTLING  DEPARTMENT 

David  Mayer  Brewing  Go. 

Solicits  your  order  for 

LAGER  BEER, 

Domestic  and  Bavarian  Process, 

ALES  AND  PORTER. 

Address  orders 

1235  FULTON  AVF., 

New  York  City. 

WORLD’S  FAIR  AWARD,  CHICAGO,  U.S.  A.,  1893. 


C 

W 

> 


Catalogues  free  on  application. 


WM.  WOOD, 

23  WEST  125th  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


RIDABOCK  & CO., 

Formerly  Baker  & McKenney, 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

MILITARY  GOODS, 

141  GRAND  STREET, 

F«tablished  1847.  Near  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 


Rice,  Quinby  & Co 


9 


113  Produce  Ez. 


Official  Outfitters  for  St.  John’s  College. 


CA IV  I OBTAIN  A PATENT?  Fora 

wompt  onswcr  and  an  honest  opinion,  write  to 
Ml  iv  CO.,  who  have  had  nearly  fifty  vears’ 
experience  in  the  patent  business.  Communica- 
tions strictly  confidential.  A Handbook  of  In- 
formation concerning  Patents  and  how  to  ob- 
tain them  sent  free.  Also  a catalogue  of  mechan- 
ical and  scientific  books  sent  free. 

Patents  taken  through  Muim  & Co.  receive 
special  notice  in  the  Scientific  American,  and 
thus  are  brought  widely  before  the  public  with- 
out cost  to  the  inventor.  This  splendid  paper, 
issued  weekly,  elegantly  illustrated,  has  by  far  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  work  in  the 
W(trld,  §3  a year.  Sample  copies  sent  free. 

Building  Edition,  monthly,  *2.50  a vear.  Single 
copies,  vi..,  cents.  Every  number  contains  beau- 
titui  plates,  in  colors,  and  photographs  of  new 
houses,  with  plans,  enabling  builders  to  show  the 
mtest  designs  and  secure  contracts.  Address 
MUNN  & CO.,  New  York,  3 ii  1 Broauway. 


PlflfJQ  MUSIC. 


“Young  People’s  Classics.” 

51  Pieces,  128  Pages. 

“ Students’  Classics.” 

37  Pieces,  143  Pages. 

“Fairy  Fingers.” 

For  very  small  hands.  30  Easy  Compositions. 

Price,  each,  Paper,  $1;  Boards,  $1.25 ; Gilt,  $2. 

“ BAY  STATE  ” 

GUITARS,  MANDOLINS,  BANJOS  AND  ZITHERS. 


Absolutely  the  Standard  Instruments  of  the  World. 


Patrons  will  find  in  our  store  the  largest  stock  of  Musical  Merchandise 
in  New  York. 


DITSON  & CO., 

867  BROADWAY,  18th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


OO 


C.  V.  FORNES  & CO., 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of 


WOOLENS 


Nos.  498  & 500  BROADWAY, 


Branch  House,  Cor.  Grand  Street,  New  York. 

Cor.  Court  & Pearl  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Tajisstrij  fainting 


MADE  EASY  FOB  AMATEUR  ARTISTS 
By  the  use  of  F.  W.  Devoe  & Co.’s 
“ Enlargements,  ” consisting  of 
colored  s/udy,  outline  enlargement  and 
instructions  for  painting  with  Liquid 
Indelible  Dyes  or  Tapestry  Colors. 

fl©”  An  illustrated  pamphlet  ol  sixty  sub- 
jects, with  priced  list  of  materials,  sent  free  on 
application. “©ft 

F.  W.  DEVOE  & C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO., 

Fulton  Street,  cor.  William,  New  York; 
and  176  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 
ARTISTS’  MATERIALS,  PAINTS,  FINE 
VARNISHES. 


X.  STOUTENBOROUGH, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS, 

Hotel  and  Steamship  Supplies, 

Nos.  270  & 272  PEARL  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 

McPARTLAND  & O’FLAHERTY, 

8tli  Ave.,  bet.  40th  and  41st  Sts., 

D1(Y  AND  FANCY GOODS, 

House  Furnishing  and  Upholstery. 


CLUTH  & COYLE, 

20  West  27th  St.  NEW  YORK.  73  East  1 3th  St. 

OFFICIAL 

3© g ]Vfa§Ei|s  anrl  jVfa^E-up  j/Vi[tists 

To  St.  Johns,  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  and  St.  Peter’s  Colleges, 
and  principal  Catholic  Dramatic  Clubs. 


Mount  St.  Ursula  Academy, 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies  and 
Children. 

Mount  St.  Ursula’s  Academy  is  at  Bedford  Park 
( within  the  new  limits  of  New  York  City  ),  a Station 
on  the  Harlem  Railroad,  near  Fordham  College,  and 
is  reached  in  twenty  minutes  by  half-hourly  trains 
from  the  Grand  Central  Depot. 

Send  for  prospectus  to  the 

Mother  Superior, 

Mt.  St.  Ursula,  Bedford  Park,  New  York  City. 


STERLING, 


Gents’  Furnishings  one  of  our  Specialties. 
Sweaters  in  great  variety. 

M.  J.  BICCANE, 

DEALER  IN 

ijjpivp  and  ^r^pp^d  ^oultrijj 

CAME  IN  ITS  SEASON, 

347,  348  & 417  WASHINGTON  MARKET, 

Vesey  Street  Sidewalk  near  West  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

ELDRED  & HALEY, 

WHOLESALE  COMMISSION 

FISH  DEALERS, 

No.  9 FULTON  MARKET, 


THE  COLLEGE  BARBER, 


C.  H.  ELDRED,  ) 
IRVIN  HALEY.) 


New  York. 


Kingsbridge  Road,  Near  the  Fordham  Station. 


JAMES  S.  BARRON. 


WM.  H.  BARRON. 


JAMES  S.  BARRON  & CO., 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of 


ROPE,  CORD,  TWINE,  WICKING, 

Brooms,  Brushes,  &c., 
WOODEN  AND  WILLOW  WARE, 
141  Chambers  St.  and  2 Hudson  St., 


P.  O.  Box  2726. 


NEW  YORK. 


SCIENCE  HALL. 


JUNIORS’  HALL. 


ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE, 


Fordham,  New  York. 


On  Harlem  Bail  road , between  Harlem  Biver  arid  Bong  Island  Sound 

JESUIT  FATHERS, 

University,  College, 

Academic  and  Preparatory  Classes, 


Classical  and  Scientific  Courses. 

Military  Drill  by  an  Army  Officer  appointed  by  the  U.  S.  Government 


TERMS:  $330  PER  ANNUM. 


APPLY  TO 


Rev.  THOMAS  J.  GANNON,  S.J. 


F*resident. 


IT.  JOHN'S  HALL.  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 


THE  FACULTY  BUILDING  AND  SENIORS’  HALL. 


ROONEY  &.  OTTEN  PRINTING  CO.,  114-120  W.  30th  ST.,  N.  Y. 


Class  of  ’96. 
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J.  McLaughlin.  C.  Sinnott.  N.  Delehanty.  J.  McDonnell. 


LOOKING  BACK. 

The  sorrows  of  the  year  on  looking  back, 

What  are  they  ? How  look  they  in  the  light 
That  shines  Commencement  day  ? That  cloud  so  bright — 
Look  ! Can  it  be  the  cloud  that  seemed  so  black  ? 

Yes.  Distance  mellows  all.  Along  the  track 
Where  storm-clouds  lowered,  rose-castles  stand 
And  golden  mountains  tower  vast  and  grand. 

Pierced  by  the  light  that  shines  to-day  the  rack 
Is  glorified. 

So  ’twill  not  be  the  pains, 

The  tears  of  life  that  will  be  cause  of  grief 
When  time  is  done,  nor  sorrow  be  the  thief 
We  deem  him;  rather  like  the  summer  rains 
And  clouds,  they  will  be  cause  of  endless  joy, 

Where  pains  and  death  come  not,  nor  pleasures  cloy.  • 

T.  L„  99. 


COMMENCEMENT  DAY. 


HOW  confidently  did  we  look  forward  to 
the  ideal  June  weather,  that  for  the  last 
ten  years,  has  made  Commencement 
Day  of  St.  John’s  College  a bright  joyous  scene, 
full  of  that  spirit  of  festivity  and  congratulation, 
so  peculiar  to  Graduating  Day. 

For  the  past  decade  the  blessing  of  a fair, 
cloudless  sky  had  been  ours  ; and  no  one  would 
be  so  rash  as  to  assert  that  the  fifty-first  Com- 
mencement of  their  Alma  Mater  would  be  denied 
the  same  precious  boon  ; or  that  the  class  of 
’96  would  not  be  welcomed  into  the  world  by 
the  warm  floods  of  sunshine,  and  all  the  beauty 
and  loveliness  of  the  Month  of  Roses.  Gladly, 
then,  did  our  hearts  beat  as  the  sun  rose,  mak- 
ing gloriously  beautiful  the  24th  of  June,  Com- 
mencement Day.  The  shadows  of  doubt  that 
hung  over  anxious  minds  were  at  once  dispelled, 
and  all  was  happiness  and  content. 

So  occupied  was  every  one  in  the  various 
happenings  of  the  day  that  no  one  noticed  very 
much  the  hazy  clouds  that  began  so  stealthily  to 
dim  the  sky,  making  it  only  a little  less  blue. 
Then  by  degrees  the  clouds  became  thicker,  and 
the  sunlight  and  the  blue  went  off  together, 
leaving  us  all  dismayed  at  the  prospect  of  rain 
on  Commencement  Day.  Just  then  the  Eighth 
Regiment  Band  was  heard  coming  up  the  lawn, 
playing  the  “ Fordham  Two-Step,”  scattering  by 
its  inspiring  music  all  gloomy  forebodings,  and 
making  the  day  seem  bright  once  more.  Alas 
for  all  our  hopes  and  wishes!  For  just  as  the 
last  strains  of  music  were  heard  across  the 


lawn,  a few  hesitating  drops  of  rain  began  to 
fall,  which  gradually  increased  until  we  had 
before  us  that  sad  reality,  a rainy  Commence- 
ment. 

Immediately  a change  was  necessary  in  the 
general  plan  of  arrangements.  The  huge  tent, 
erected  on  2d  Division  campus,  was  abandoned; 
the  drill  of  the  cadet  corps,  which  was  to  have 
been  a special  feature  of  the  day’s  exercises, 
was  out  of  the  question  ; nothing  now  was  left 
but  hastily  to  arrange  and  decorate  the  Armory 
Hall,  where  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  Com- 
mencement exercises.  With  flowers  and  bunt- 
ing it  soon  presented  a pretty  sight,  and  was 
straightway  thrown  open  to  receive  the  many 
friends  of  the  students. 

If  anything  was  needed  to  show  the  affection 
for  Alma  Mater  that  still  clings  to  the  hearts  of 
her  “ boys  ” whom  she  has  sent  forth  to  do  her 
honor,  the  large  gathering  of  distinguished 
friends  and  Alumni  would  be  amply  sufficient. 

They  made  many  a happy  group  in  the  cor- 
ridors and  parlor  of  the  “ Rosehill  Manor,”  talk- 
ing to  their  hearts’  content  of  times  gone  by. 
Of  the  number  were  : The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Far- 
ley, FL.D.,  ’91  ; Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Mooney,  V.  G., 
’67  ; Rev.  James  Rigney,  Rev.  J.  J.  Mallon,  ’86  ; 
Rev.  J.  J.  Keane,  ’90  ; Rev.  M.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  ’88  ; 
Rev.  J.  J.  Boyle,  ’78  ; Rev.  D.  J.  Hogan,  ’75  ; 
Rev.  P.  A.  Meister,  ’72  ; Gen.  M.  T.  McMahon, 
’55  ; Mr.  Francis  V.  S.  Oliver,  ’60;  Dr.  T.  Dunn, 
’84  ; Dr.  J.  Butler,  ’84  ; Mr.  William  Ferguson, ’94  ; 
Mr.  J.  Harding  Fisher,  ’95  ; Mr.  J.  Fairfax  Me- 
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Laughlin,  •’93  ; Dr.  Jas.  Geary,  ’91  ; Mr.  Clias.  P. 
Duffy,  ’74  ; Mr.  Ig.  McManus,  ’70  ; Mr.  T.  Gaff- 
ney Taaffe,  ’90  ; Mr.  Jos.  McCreery,  ’69  ; Dr.  W. 
J.  O’Byrne,  ’66  ; Mr.  M.  J.  Sullivan,  ’88  ; Dr.  Jos. 
J.  Smith,  ’86  ; Dr.  W.  E.  Howley,  ’88  ; Dr.  F.  L. 
Donlon,  ’88  ; Mr.  S.  A.  Wall,  ’75  ; Mr.  John  F. 
Hamilton, ’76  ; Mr.  M.  J.  Sweeney,  ’89  ; Mr.  J.V. 
Morrisse,  ’89  ; Dr.  M.  Wm.  O’Gorman,  ’96  ; Mr. 
M.  H.  Glynn,  ’94  ; Mr.  T.  J.  Murray,  ’92  ; Mr.  M. 
J.  Hickey,  ’92  ; Mr.  Chas.  Kane,  ’95  ; Mr.  Jas. 
Fisher,  ’95  ; Mr.  J.  J.  Sinnott,  ’94. 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  New  York  held 
the  place  of  .honor  among  the  guests  of  Alina 
Mater.  Unfortunately,  His  Grace  was  prevented 
from  following  his  usual  custom  so  dear  to  the 
Fordham  College  boys,  of  passing  the  night  at 
the  college,  so  as  to  say  Mass  for  them  in  the 
Students’  Chapel  on  Commencement  Day.  Next 
year  we  hope  nothing  will  interfere  with  this 
time-honored  custom. 

The  address  to  the  graduates  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  M.  J.  A.  McCaffery,  ’61,  A.M.,  LL.D 
Guided  by  his  great  love  for  St.  John’s,  Mr.  Mc- 
Caffery delivered  an  address  remarkable  for  its 
eloquence,  great  erudition,  and  sound  advice. 
We  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  the  address 
to  our  readers  in  another  part  of  this  number. 

The  graduates  were  represented  by  Francis 
O’Neill,  Nicholas  J.  Delehanty,  Richard  C.  Mit- 
chell, and  John  J.  Dyer,  the  Valedictorian.  The 
attention  and  applause  given  the  young  orators 
of  the  day  showed  how  well  their  efforts  were 
appreciated. 

Besides  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  conferred  on  the 
graduates,  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  honoris  causa , was 
conferred  on  Dr.  M.  William  O’Gorman. 

After  the  medals  and  prizes  had  been  awarded, 
His  Grace  spoke  a few  words  of  encouragement 
and  congratulation  to  the  graduates,  saying  in 
conclusion  that  the  alumni  meeting  following 
the  Commencement  exercises  compelled  him  to 
be  brief.  The  alumni,  after  the  election  of  offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  transaction 
of  general  business,  adjourned  to  the  boys’  re- 
fectory, where  lunch  was  served,  and  an  hour 
or  two  spent  in  pleasant  conversation. 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

Overture. 

THE  FOUNDATION  OF  AUTHORITY. 

Authority  in  the  Family Francis  O'Neill 

Music. 

Authority  in  the  State Nicholas  J.  Delehanty 

Music. 

Authority  in  the  Church Richard  C.  Mitchell 

Music. 

Valedictory John  J.  Dyer 

Music. 

Conferring  of  Degrees. 

Address  to  the  Graduates,  M.  J.  McCaffery,  '6i,  A.M.,  LL.D. 

Music. 

Award  of  Medals. 


MR.  O NEILL  S SPEECH. 

Your  Grace,  Rev.  Faculty,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen: 

On  such  an  occasion  as  the  pi'esent,  when 
the  bonds  of  college  life  are  about  to  be  broken, 
when  gathered  here,  a new  group  of  graduates 
from  the  bosom  of  our  Alma  Mater,  we  are 
about  to  be  sent  forth,  as  the  fruits  of  careful 
training  and  tireless  care;  on  such  an  occasion 
it  seems  most  proper  to  consider  that  subject, 
so  intimately  connected  with  all  the  actions  of 
man — authority.  For  though  the  discussion  of 
this  topic  is  at  all  times  profitable  and  oppor- 
tune, it  is  particularly  so  at  present,  since  there 
is  a growing  tendency  in  the  rising  generation 
to  break  with  all  truths  and  traditions  relative 
to  submission  to  authority,  because  it  is  fast 
becoming  the  spirit  of  the  age  to  regard  one- 
self, as  the  source  and  font  of  all  authority.  . . 

Of  the  particular  kinds  of  authority,  however, 

I deem  the  present  time  most  opportune  to  dis- 
cuss that  authority  which  is  the  first  we  experi- 
ence in  life,  and  which  the  positive  law  “Honor 
thy  Father  and  thy  Mother,”  renders  particularly 
impressive — the  authority  of  parents.  Living  in 
this  liberty-loving  country,  reared  in  the  bosom 
of  nineteenth  century  worldliness,  and  too  little 
appreciating  the  boon  they  owe  their  parents, 
children  of  to-day  are  all  too  quickly  learning 
to  become  their  own  masters  and  guides  in  the 
struggle  of  life.  This  failing  we  see  on  every 
side,  and  its  evil  results  are,  as  a consequence, 
only  too  apparent  in  every  walk  of  life. 

The  lack  of  the  proper  understanding  of  pa- 
rental authority  is  as  great  an  evil,  as  the  want 
of  obedience  to  it.  Parental  authority  is  in  itself 
a natural  God-given  power.  It  is  essential  to 
domestic  society,  and  without  it  no  family  could 
survive.  For  as  a family  is  an  element  of  civil 
society,  it  is  important,  vitally  important,  that 
the  parent  should  have  a certain  recognized 
legitimate  power  to  properly  govern  his  children, 
and  rightly  administer  the  duties,  that  his  state 
in  life  requires.  The  very  dependence  of 
children  on  their  progenitors;  the  care  and  in- 
struction imparted  to  them  during  their  early 
days;  their  ignorance  of  that  which  pertains  to 
their  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  welfare;  their 
utter  helplessness  when  left  to  themselves  to 
overcome  the  lightest  and  most  natural  of  their 
little  difficulties,  all  plainly  show  that  there  is  a 
power  lying  in  the  parent’s  hands,  and  that  this 
power,  should  be  exercised  in  such  a manner 
as  will  best  tend  to  the  well-being  of  their 
children.  Hence  it  is  necessary  that  parents 
should  guide,  help,  and  rule  the  inclinations  of 
children  during  their  childhood  days. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  right  of  parental  author- 
ity is  founded  on  the  natural  inability  of 
children  to  care  for  themselves,  or  properly 
direct  their  conduct.  Let  us  now  pass  on  to  a 
consideration  of  the  extent  of  such  authority. 
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The  family  circle  is  the  parent’s  castle,  but  it  is 
his  only  to  rule  over  in  a manner  that  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  allegiance  owed  to  the 
Supreme  Ruler,  who  placed  such  power  in  the 
parent’s  hands.  Unlike  rulers  of  a perfect  so- 
ciety, therefore,  the  parent  cannot  exercise 
power  of  life  and  death  over  his  offspring.  He 
is  directly  l'esponsible  to  God  for  their  care  and 
well-being,  and  in  case  he  culpably  neglects  his 
duties,  the  children  have  a right  to  protest 
against  the  wrong  and  seek  redress.  It  is  true, 
much  must  be  taken  into  consideration  before 
the  child  can  lawfully  adopt  such  a course. 
Still  when  parents  misunderstand  or  abuse  their 
authority,  when  they  place  obstacles  between  the 
child  and  his  vocation,  or  bid  them  do  anything 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  then  it  is  not  only 
the  right,  but  the  duty  of  children  to  throw 

aside  all  ties  of  kindred 

The  safeguards  of  parental  authority  can  be 
placed  under  three  heads  : The  experience  of 
parents  in  contradistinction  to  the  inexperience 
of  children;  the  natural  grace  of  state  the 
parents  receive,  when  filling  a position  in  which 
they  take  the  place  of  God  himself;  and  finally, 
the  loving  God-given  interest  that  parents  feel 
in  those  who  are  flesh  of  their  flesh,  who  are 
dependent  on  them  forall  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  who  look  to  them  for  aid  in  reaching  their 
last  end.  Considered  in  this  light,  therefore,  it 
is  wellnigh  impossible  to  imagine  how  children 
willfully,  or  even  unmindfully,  disregard  so 
essential,  so  just,  an  authority.  . . . 

It  is  indeed  the  first  we  meet  with.  Truly,  it 
is  the  mildest  we  endui'e.  Should  it  not  be  then 
the  last  we  part  with  on  this  earth,  the  one  that 
we  should  cherish  and  esteem  as  preceding,  yet 
coexisting  with  those  authorities  which  we 
come  to  understand  better  in  after-life  — the 
authorities  of  the  State  and  of  the  Church  ? 

MR.  dyer’s  SPEECH. 

IT  might  not  be  amiss,  before  proceeding  fur- 
ther in  the  course  of  the  present  exercises, 
to  sum  up  briefly  the  different  points  upon 
which  my  classmates  have  touched  in  their  ef- 
forts to  place  clearly  before  your  minds  the  sub- 
ject in  hand.  First  of  all,  then,  you  have 
heard  discussed  the  authority  of  the  parent,  the 
origin,  nature,  and  purposes  of  which  have  been 
exposed  and  treated  at  length.  The  mutual  re- 
lations existing  between  parent  and  child  have 
been  unfolded,  while  the  extent  and  duration  of 
that  authority  has  been  clearly  and  concisely 
set  forth. 

Following  hard  upon  the  treatment  of  the 
first  division  of  the  subject,  you  have  listened 
to  the  discussion  of  authority  in  the  State.  You 
have  understood  that  this  authority  is  nothing 
more  than  the  right  by  which  the  end  proposed 
by  civil  society,  the  good  namely  of  the  people 
jg  attained.  The  nature  of  this  authority  has 


been  made  plain;  its  extent  and  limitations  have 
been  defined,  and  the  subject  in  whom  this  au- 
thority should  reside  has  been  determined. 

Finally,  the  authority  of  the  Church  has 
claimed  your  serious  attention.  Its  existence 
has  been  proved,  and  the  infallible  teaching 
power  of  the  Church  made  plain.  The  complete 
supremacy  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  has  been 
demonstrated,  while  the  legislative  and  judicial 
power  of  the  Church  has  been  briefly,  but  most 
clearly,  shown. 

And  now,  it  would  be  impossible,  I imagine, 
to  find  a fitter  prelude  to  the  time-honored  duty 
now  devolving  upon  me  than  the  discussion  of 
just  such  a topic  as  the  one  to  which  you  have 
been  listening.  As  I come  forward,  with  tim- 
idity, to  bid  adieu  to  this  treasured  home  of  our 
schoolboy  days,  in  which,  for  five  or  six  or  seven 
years,  we  have  yielded  to  the  gentle  sway  of  an 
authority,  parental  ever  in  its  tenderness, 
heavenly  always  in  its  aims,  and  as  I stand  here 
recalling  those  first  days  of  ours  under  this  kind 
guardianship,  I cannot  but  hesitate  ere  I utter 
the  word  which  severs  forever  the  bonds  that 
unite  the  student  to  his  Alma  Mater.  Yet  to- 
day that  word  must  needs  be  spoken  ; but 
though  we  say  farewell  to  the  home  of  our 
school  days,  our  departure  is  not  marked  by 
sadness  or  depression  of  spirits.  The  joys  and 
pleasures  that  this  long  wished-for  and  desired 
day  brings  with  it  are  not  to  be  enshrouded  in 
sorrow  at  the  thought  of  bidding  adieu;  on  the 
contrary,  our  departure  speaks  the  fulfilment 
and  accomplishment  of  another  sacred  work  at 
the  hands  of  our  Alma  Mater.  Just  as  the 
charioteer  who,  at  the  end  of  a hard-fought 
race,  urges  his  foaming  steeds  past  the  winning 
goal  rejoices  in  his  victory  and  triumph,  so  we, 
too,  passing  the  goal  in  the  curriculum  of  aca- 
demic studies,  glory  and  rejoice  in  the  happiness 
and  honor  with  which  this  day  of  triumph  and 
success  crowns  our  college  career. 

As  we  stand  here,  ready  to  depart  from  these 
walls,  and  about  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  our  past 
few  years'  labor,  we  cannot  but  remember  those 
who  have  so  zealously  prepared  the  way  and 
opened  before  us  the  avenues  to  the  success 
which  these  exercises  now  proclaim.  And  to 
you,  Reverend  Fathers  and  Professors,  are  my 
remarks  first  directed — you  in  whom  we  always 
recognized  the  hand  of  God  fulfilling  the  divine 
will;  you  who  have  filled  our  hearts  with  a love 
for  all  that  is  true  and  good  in  the  eyes  of  our 
heavenly  Father;  you  who  were  ever  alert  to 
incite  and  encourage  us  in  our  studies,  ready  to 
point  out  a failing,  eager  to  suggest  its  remedy. 
To  you,  dear  Fathers  and  Professors,  must  we 
bid  farewell.  In  return  for  the  jealous  care  and 
self-sacrificing  interest  you  have  so  gratuitously 
and  beni^nantly  shown  toward  us,  we  can  only 
hope  from  the  depths  of  our  hearts  that  the 
future  may  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the 
many  fond  words  of  instruction  and  admonition 
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received  from  your  lips  have  found  in  us  apt  and 
worthy  recipients. 

To  you  also,  fellow  student,  do  we  bid  adieu. 
May  the  rest  of  your  days  in  Alma  Mater  be  as 
happy  and  as  cheerful  as  were  ours.  Strange, 
indeed,  does  it  seem  to  us  that  but  a few  days 
ago  we  were  fellow-students  together,  engaged 
in  the  same  duties  and  sharing  the  same  amuse- 
ments of  college  life,  and  that  ere  to-day’s  sun 
sets  in  the  heavens  those  bonds  which  have  ever 
lovingly  bound  us  to  our  Alma  Mater  will  be 
broken  asunder.  You  will  remain  dutiful  and 
faithful  as  ever,  and  to  you,  in  common  with 
ourselves  and  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  is 
entrusted  the  fame  and  renown  of  Alma  Mater. 
To  you  do  we  look  forward  and  from  you  do  we 
expect  the  fulfilment  of  that  trust;  and  be  it  your 
earnest  endeavor  to  reflect  credit  and  honor  upon 
the  name  which  our  predecessors  have  handed 
down  to  us,  binding  us  to  guard  and  preserve  it 
from  taint  or  blemish.  We  hope  and  pray  that 
your  efforts,  both  in  the  classroom  and  on  the 
campus,  will  be  crowned  with  such  success  as 
manifested  itself  in  every  undertaking,  every 
labor  of  our  predecessors,  and  which  has  merited 
the  admiration  and  respect  of  our  sister  colleges. 


To-day,  dear  classmates,  we  stand  upon  the 
threshold  of  our  career  in  life.  To-day  we  must 
separate,  each  to  choose  and  pursue  his  peculiar 
calling.  All  lead  the  way  to  our  everlasting 
home,  and  in  each  is  to  be  found  the  guiding 
hand  of  God  assisting  us  in  all  the  duties  and 
functions  His  holy  will  may  decree  proper  to 
us.  We  promise,  Reverend  Professors  and 
Teachers,  that  in  whatever  duties  we  are  en- 
gaged, be  they  of  a religious  or  lay  nature,  that 
therein  we  shall  remember  your  fatherly  advice 
and  instructions,  and  ever  bear  in  mind  those 
principles  of  right,  reason,  and  morality  that  you 
have  so  zealously  striven  to  imprint  upon  our 
hearts.  After  we  have  fulfilled  the  mission 
which  the  Supreme  Author  of  our  being  has  en- 
trusted to  us,  and  are  about  to  be  called  before 
His  divine  tribunal  to  receive  our  desert,  then  it 
will  be  that  the  mind  will  revert  with  joy  to 
the  past  and  recall  the  days  when  first  it  received 
those  words  of  life  and  light,  then  it  will  be 
that  the  most  consoling  thought  which  any 
of  us  can  have  will  be  the  reflection  that  I 
have  done  my  duty  to  the  Almighty,  to  my 
Alma  Mater , to  myself,  and  to  the  Class  of 
’96. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  GRADUATES. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Graduating  Class  : 

In  days  of  old  the  candidate  for  knighthood 
was  required,  before  winning  his  spurs,  to 
undergo  one  last  and  final  test  of  endurance. 
On  some  such  principle,  we  may  suppose, 
academic  custom  prescribes  for  Commencement 
Day  the  infliction  known  as  the  address  to  th$ 
graduates.  As  the  victims  to-day  of  that  time- 
honored  custom,  you  may  be  assured  of  at  least 
my  special  sympathy ; and  as  being  somewhat 
of  a victim  myself,  I hope  to  receive  no  small 
share  of  sympathy  from  you.  You  see  at  once, 
gentlemen,  that  I am  determined  to  conciliate 
your  utmost  goodwill  on  this  occasion,  and 
especially — let  me  frankly  confess  it — to  disarm 
your  criticism  ; and  to  that  end  I propose  that  if 
you  will  agree  to  be  indulgent,  I will  promise 
to  be  brief.  And  perhaps  this  large  audience 
would  ratify  the  compact  not  less,  I trust,  in 
regard  to  the  indulgence  than  in  regard  to  the 
brevity. 

It  is  told  of  the  great  Cardinal  Wiseman  that 
when  on  his  deathbed  and  within  a few  hours 
of  resigning  his  gentle  spirit  to  the  God  who 
gave  it,  he  was  asked  by  one  of  his  attendant 
friends  how  he  felt,  and  he  answered,  “ I feel 
like  a schoolboy  going  home  for  the  holidays.” 
Of  all  the  events  of  a long  and  busy  life,  none 
came  to  his  dying  thoughts  so  naturally,  so 


pleasantly,  so  descriptive  of  the  intense  longing 
of  his  soul  to  be  away,  as  the  old-time  feeling  of 
delighted  eagerness  which  he  used  to  experience 
as  a schoolboy  on  the  eve  of  vacation.  That 
pleasure  is  yours  to-day  as  you  look  forward  to 
your  meeting  with  your  friends,  to  hear  their 
merited  congratulations,  and  to  receive  your 
welcome  home.  But  as  to-day  you  are  leaving 
Alma  Mater  for  the  last  time  there  is  something 
of  sorrow  blending  with  your  happy  anticipa- 
tions. As  your  outgoing  footstep  still  lingers 
on  the  threshold  of  old  St.  John’s,  as  you  turn 
for  the  last  time  to  give  and  receive  a parting 
heartfelt  “ good-by,”  your  memories  are  busy 
with  a thousand  endearing  recollections.  You 
remember  that  your  life  here  has  been  a pleas- 
ant and  a happy  one  ; toilsome  and  studious, 
indeed,  but  with  such  delights  as  add  a zest  and 
charm  to  studious  toil.  From  the  ordinary  ele- 
ments of  education  you  have  here  progressed 
from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year,  and, 
with  keen,  conscious  pleasure  in  your  growing 
grasp  of  intellect,  you  have  surmounted,  one 
after  another,  the  usual  difficulties  of  academic 
training,  until  to-day  you  have  reached  the 
point  when  Alma  Mater  pronounces  you  so  far 
educated  as  to  be  able  to  pursue  your  further 
studies  without  her  aid.  Here  knowledge  has 
waited  upon  your  right  hand  ; learning  has  been 
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your  attendant  and  your  tutor.  The  literatures 
of  the  world  have  opened  to  you  all  that  is 
noblest  in  human  thought,  all  that  is  grandest 
in  human  achievement.  Science  has  unfolded 
to  you  the  marvels  of  the  physical  universe  ; 
you  have  analyzed,  combined,  compared,  meas- 
ured, weighed  material  substance  from  the  tini- 
est atom  that  blushes  in  the  leaf  of  the  rose  to 
the  mighty  masses  that  flame  and  roll  in  far-off 
Arcturus  and  the  Pleiades.  You  have  stood  face 
to  face,  so  to  speak,  with  the  world’s  orators  ; 
and  your  minds  have  swayed  and  your  hearts 
have  thrilled  to  the  mastery  of  their  genius. 
You  have  caught  the  inspirations  of  the  world’s 
sublimest  poetry — Shakespeare  and  Milton, 
Tasso  and  Dante,  Virgil  and  Homer — and, 
grander  yet,  the  poet-prophets  of  old  whose 
lips  were  touched  with  fire  from  heaven,  and 
the  peerless  poet-prophet  king  whose  wondrous 
lyre  flung  golden  music  over 

“ Zion  hill 

....  and  Siloas  brook  that  flowed 

Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God.” 

You  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
heroes  of  history  ; and  your  thoughts  have  fired 
with  generous  enthusiasm,  kindled  by  a thou- 
sand glorious  exemplars  of  patriot  and  martyr 
in  every  age  and  in  every  clime.  You  have  sat 
at  the  feet  of  divine  philosophy  ; and,  with  the 
aid  of  that  gracious  monitress,  you  have  exam- 
ined and  discarded  one  after  another  the  theories 
of  ancient  sage  and  modern  sophist  in  their 
attempts  to  explain  the  problems  of  this  visible 
world — of  the  origin,  duty,  and  destiny  of  man. 
With  awful  reverence,  be  it  spoken,  you  have 
been  admitted,  as  it  were,  to  the  eternal  coun- 
sels of  God  himself.  From  the  foot  of  the 
eternal  throne  you  have  in  thought  looked  forth 
and  beheld  the  mystery  of  creation  unfolding 
before  your  gaze  as  in  a mighty  panorama. 
You  have  seen  the  primordial  elements  of  mat- 
ter— not  self-existent,  not  by  fate  or  chance  or 
accident,  but  at  the  creative  fiat  of  Omnipo- 
tence— leaping  into  existence,  light  and  life; 
taking  form,  motion,  order,  harmony,  until  suns 
and  systems  swung  to  their  appointed  orbits, 
and  star  unto  star  proclaimed  the  glory  of  God 
their  creator.  You  have  seen  how  in  the  ful- 
ness of  time  man  was  fashioned  by  the  Creator’s 
hand,  his  body  out  of  the  slime  of  earth,  but  his 
living  soul  created  and  constituted  simple,  spir- 
itual, in  its  nature  immortal,  that  it  might  sur- 
vive the  dissolution  of  the  body  and  continue  to 
live  forever  in  realms  of  bliss  beyond  the  grave. 
You  have  learned  how  man,  owing  all  that  he 
is,  all  that  he  has,  all  that  he  can  hope  for  to  the 
beneficent  Creator,  was  bound  in  justice  and 
gratitude  to  observe  the  Creator’s  command ; 
how  unjust,  ungrateful  man  fell  from  his  high 
estate  ; how  revelation  came  and  took  him  by 
the  hand,  not  merely  to  redeem  and  restore,  but 
to  raise  to  higher  planes,  to  heights  of  super- 
natural grace,  dignity,  and  destiny,  “giving  him 


power  to  become  the  son  ” of  the  infinite,  eternal 
God. 

Throughout  the  secular  learning  of  your 
college-life — above  the  dreams  of  poetry  and 
the  inspirations  of  eloquence  ; above  the  induc- 
tions of  science,  the  experiences  of  history,  the 
reasonings  of  philosophy — have  been  the  teach- 
ings of  your  religion.  The  doctrines  of  your 
faith  have  become,  in  some  sense,  as  ordinary 
modes  of  thought  to  you  ; the  practices  of  your 
Church  have  become  a second  nature  to  you. 
Thus  habituated  to  the  practices,  thus  fortified 
with  the  principles  of  your  religion,  to-day  as 
you  go  from  her  side  to  occupy  your  place  and 
fulfil  your  mission  in  the  world,  what,  as  her 
last  and  parting  word,  shall  Alma  Mater  say 
to  you  ? 

Among  the  several  languages  with  which  she 
has  made  you  familiar,  there  is  one,  preemin- 
ently the  language  of  law,  of  philosophy,  and  of 
religion  ; and  in  that  noble  Roman  language 
there  is  one  word  that  above  all  others  has  been 
impressed  upon  you  by  all  the  sanctions  of  law, 
by  all  the  arguments  of  philosophy,  by  all  the 
counsels  of  religion — VIRTUS  ; vir-tus,  in  its  old 
sense,  as  you  know,  manhood,  manliness  ; or,  as 
perhaps  more  expressive  of  the  habitual  state 
or  condition  of  mind,  manfulness ; and,  in  the 
name  of  Alma  Mater,  I impress  it  upon  you 
now  as  her  parting  word — as  a warning — as  an 
encouragement— and,  let  me  confidently  add,  as 
a prediction.  Properly  understood,  the  quality 
of  manfulness  embraces  in  its  scope  all  the 
traits  that  in  any  and  every  relation  of  life  may 
denote  manly  conduct  and  character.  It  includes, 
therefore,  of  course,  courage,  sincerity,  con- 
stancy, mercy,  justice.  It  means  truth,  hon- 
esty, honor,  above  and  beyond  suspicion.  It 
means  that  modest  independence  which  is  as  far 
removed  from  silly  arrogance  on  the  one  side  as 
from  truckling  servility  on  the  other.  It  means 
that  for  every  act,  certainly  for  every  important 
act  of  your  lives,  there  should  be  the  high  pur- 
pose, the  level-headed  thought,  and  the  throb- 
bing heart  of  a man  behind  it.  But  I am  not 
going  to  preach  to  you  ; and  a single  example  is 
worth  an  hour  of  precept.  Alma  Mater,  then, 
would  have  you  steadfast  as  Columbus,  who  for 
eighteen  years  wandered  up  and  down  over  the 
whole  of  Spain,  undaunted  by  neglect  and 
poverty  and  insolent  scorn,  until  his  new  world 
was  found.  She  would  have  you  stand  as  stood 
John  de  La  Valette,  when  the  armaments  of 
Islam  gathered  round  his  island  stronghold, 
until,  at  last,  broken  and  shattered,  they  fled 
before  his  handful  of  gallant  men.  She  would 
have  you  to  stand  as  John  Sobieski  stood,  three 
times  the  bulwark  of  Christian  Europe  against 
the  barbarian  Turk.  She  would  have  you  to 
stand  as  stood  the  great  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, Thomas  a Becket,  braving  a cruel  death 
rather  than  betray  a trust.  She  would  have 
you  to  stand  as  stood  the  greatest  lawyer  and 
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most  accomplished  gentleman  of  his  time,  Sir 
Thomas  More,  whose  life  paid  the  penalty  of  his 
allegiance  to  conscience  and  to  creed.  She 
would  have  you  like  that  eloquent  tribune  of  an 
oppressed  people,  whom  gold  could  not  pur- 
chase, whom  honors  could  not  corrupt,  whom 
dungeons  could  not  subdue,  the  great,  true- 
hearted Daniel  O’Connell.  She  would  have  you 
stand,  if  necessary,  as  stood  at  the  stake  of 
Indian  torture  Jogues  and  Brebeuf  and  Lale- 
mand  and  others  of  her  own  illustrious  order, 
whose  martyr  blood  has  forever  hallowed  the 
soil  of  New  York,  and  whose  unflinching  bravery 
extorted  tributes  of  admiration  from  the  savages 
themselves. 

On  the  firm  courage  of  one  man  has  often 
depended  the  fate  of  millions.  Had  Columbus 
yielded  to  despondency  and  given  up  his  quest, 
the  march  of  civilization  would  have  halted  for 
decades,  if  not  for  centuries.  Had  Thomas  a 
Becket  quailed  in  that  awful  hour  of  his  life — 
an  hour  for  which  his  whole  prior  career  seems 
to  have  been  but  a preparation — he  would  have 
betrayed  the  liberties  of  the  Church  ; he  would 
have  betrayed  the  liberties  of  the  English 
people  ; in  all  likelihood  there  would  have  been 
no  Magna  Charta,  no  Bill  of  Rights,  perhaps 
even  no  American  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Generations  as  yet  unborn  in  our  sister  republic 
of  Venezuela  will  remember  with  gratitude  the 
brave,  patriotic  words  spoken  a few  months  ago 
on  the  subject  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Fortunately  for  our  country,  the  men  who 
have  figured  in  our  history  have,  as  a rule,  been 
resolute,  manly  men.  I recall  but  one  great 
exception  ; because  he  lacked  the  cool  and 
manly  temper  that  would  have  enabled  him 
to  bear  with  patience  his  real  or  imaginary 
slights,  the  name  of  Benedict  Arnold  has  be- 
come a byword  of  execration  and  contempt. 
What  do  we  not  owe  to  the  unswerving  soul, 
the  steady  poise  of  Washington  ? What  praise 
is  too  great  for  the  faithful  patriots  who  tracked 
their  steps  in  blood  over  the  frozen  snows  of 
Valley  Forge  ? “ Don’t  give  up  the  ship  ! ” cried 
Fawrence  in  the  very  agony  of  his  death-wounds. 
“ I am  a poor  man,”  said  General  Read,  “ but 
poor  as  I am,  the  king  of  England  is  not  rich 
enough  to  buy  me.”  “ I regret,”  said  Nathan 
Hale,  “ that  I have  only  one  life  to  lay  down  for 
my  country.”  “ Our  country,  right  or  wrong,” 
said  Commodore  Stephen  Decatur ; and  though 
we  smile,  perhaps,  at  the  ethics  of  the  bluff 
sailor,  none  the  less  do  we  admire  his  sturdy 
patriotic  spirit.  In  answer  to  a bantering  re- 
mark that  there  were  several  persons  of  his 
name,  and  that,  therefore,  the  king  might  find  it 
hard  to  learn  which  one  was  treasonably  pledg- 
ing life  and  fortune  and  sacred  honor,  “ I will 
furnish  the  king  of  England  with  my  address,” 
said  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton.  But  why 
quote  individual  examples  ? Only  a generation 


ago  two  millions  of  American  men — among 
them,  as  we  are  all  proud  to  know,  a full  quota 
of  the  students  of  St.  John’s — gave  the  most 
superb  illustration  of  manly  virtue  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

In  your  high  and  manly  purpose  there  will 
be  no  place  for  sordid  ambition.  Your  motive 
of  action,  your  criterion  of  success,  can  never  be 
wealth,  or  power,  or  station,  or  mere  personal 
glory.  To  seek  these  things  for  their  own  sake 
is  only  to  cramp  and  dwarf  the  soul  ; their 
attainment  too  often  brings  only  bitter  disap- 
pointment ; their  possession  too  often  invites 
miseries  and  sorrows  that  the  veriest  beggar 
could  afford  to  pity.  The  world  dearly  loves 
money  ; yet  the  world  can  scarcely  disguise  its 
contempt  for  mere  money  unaccompanied  by 
merit.  Nor  does  it  have  much  respect  for  power 
in  incapable  hands,  nor  for  honors  that  are  mis- 
placed, like  the  jewels  that  are  sometimes  seen 
sparkling  on  grimy  fingers.  Nor  does  it  have 
much  toleration  for  vulgar' notoriety,  the  tran- 
sient product  of  impudence  and  over-weening 
conceit,  and  which,  in  our  day,  is  so  often 
mistaken  for  immortal  fame. 

The  renown  that  attaches  to  a grand  deed 
grandly  achieved,  wholly  irrespective  of  the 
personality  achieving  it — -ah  ! yes — that,  as  a 
part  of  God’s  own  external  and  accidental  glory, 
is  indeed  a worthy  incentive  for  any  man.  For 
that,  seeking  no  reward,  claiming  no  merit,  you 
will  expend  all  that  you  have,  be  it  much  or 
little,  be  it  trifling  as  the  widow’s  mite  or 
precious  as  the  box  of  fragrant  spikenard  ; for 
that  you  will  pour  out  all  your  talent,  all  your 
genius,  all  your  energy  of  body  and  soul.  And 
in  doing  so,  you  will  not  be  at  all  concerned 
about  your  fame,  about  how  you  are  to  appear 
in  the  eyes  of  men.  History  gives  many  in- 
stances of  those  who  have  attained  the  highest 
fame  by  not  seeking  any  ; who  have  completely 
sunk  their  personality  in  their  life-work,  yet 
whom  all  the  world  delights  to  honor.  So 
Shakespeare  wrote,  unthinking  of  himself,  un- 
dreaming of  fame.  How  little  do  we  know  of 
his  individuality  or  his  life  ? Yet  his  name  and 
his  fame  shall  abide  until 

“ The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 

The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve.” 

So,  too,  wrote  Thomas  a Kempis,  not  inferior 
to  Shakespeare  himself  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart ; merciless  in  his  dissection  of  its 
pettiness  and  conceits;  yet,  withal,  of  such 
quaint  honesty  and  unction,  of  such  winsome 
and  kindly  sympathy,  that  his  little  book  has 
stolen  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  men,  and  his 
name  is  enshrined  in  their  affections  forever. 
Did  Father  Damien  care  for  fame  as  he  went  to 
his  living  death  among  the  lepers  of  Hawaii  ? 
Did  the  Roman  sentinel  at  Pompeii  care  for 
fame,  as  he  stood  when  all  else  had  fled,  main- 
taining his  guard  at  the  gate  of  the  doomed 
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city  ? What  cared  he  for  such  trifles  as  a mere 
burning  mountain  or  a quaking  earth  ? He  was 
there,  the  representative  of  the  might  and  ma- 
jesty of  great  imperial  Rome.  And  the  black 
clouds  and  sulphurous  fumes  swirled  down 
upon  him,  and  the  burning  ashes  and  scoriae 
gathered  about  and  over  him  and  swallowed 
him  up  forever.  Forever?  Net  quite.  Eighteen 
hundred  years  rolled  away.  The  mighty  Roman 
empire  had  long  been  shivered  into  fragments  ; 
upon  its  ruins  had  arisen  other  governments, 
and  these  had  been  succeeded  by  others  still, 
and  governors  and  governed  had  all  alike  passed 
away  and  been  forgotten.  But  the  day  came 
when  the  crusted  ashes  and  lava  gave  back  the 
form  and  figure  and  the  very  features  of  that 
trusty  soldier;  and  thenceforth,  secure  in  his 
unique  and  nameless  fame,  he  stands,  the  symbol 
of  fidelity,  as  long  as  history  shall  be  written. 

But  a few  words,  and  I have  done.  Do  not 
imagine  that  your  path  in  life  is  to  be  a path  of 
roses.  As  the  homely  Scotch  phrase  has  it,  you 
are  going  “to  gather  more  kicks  than  ha’pence.” 
You  are  going  to  trample  on  the  world’s  ideals, 
and  the  world  is  going  to  resent  it.  You  are 
going  to  have  troubles  that  will  try  your  manly 
temper,  as  crucibles  of  fire  purify  and  prove  the 
precious  metal.  The  golden  grain  must  be  won 
from  the  chaff  by  the  flail  of  the  threshing-floor. 
The  grape  of  generous  promise  must  be  bruised 
for  the  wine  of  the  vintage.  Yes,  gentlemen, 
prepare  for  troubles  ; for  open  enmities  that  will 
be  easy  to  bear ; for  the  ingratitude  of  friends, 
and  treacheries  more  cruel  far  than  the  daggers 
that  struck  at  Caesar’s  heart.  Remember  the 
chains  that  hung  at  the  bedside  of  the  dying 
Columbus.  Remember  the  words  of  Gregory 
VII.,  the  most  pitiful,  I think,  that  ever  fell 
from  the  lips  of  mere  mortal  man  : “ I have 
loved  justice  and  hated  iniquity  ; therefore  I die 
in  exile.” 

Your  lot  in  life  will  be  exceptionally  happy, 
if  at  no  time  comes  upon  you  some  sad,  dark 
hour,  when,  as  if  in  league  with  the  powers  of 
darkness,  raging  round  you  as  the  elements 
raged  round  the  Roman  sentinel,  as  the  hordes 
of  the  infidel  stormed  round  La  Valette,  there 
shall  come  upon  you  woes  and  trials,  and  griefs 
and  sorrows,  and  humiliations  and  temptations, 


in  any  or  all  of  a thousand  thousand  shapes. 
In  those  silent  but  awful  struggles  of  the  soul, 
when  heaven  itself  seems  darkened  to  your  gaze, 
when  the  solid  earth  trembles  and  rolls  away 
from  beneath  your  feet,  when  every  fiber  of 
your  being  is  wrung  with  agony — in  that 
supreme  moment  stand  firm  ! Don’t  give  up  the 
ship  ! Don't  let  the  Prince  of  Mammon  be  rich 
enough  to  purchase  you  ! Set  the  spirit  of  a 
man  in  your  hearts  as  in  a citadel,  guarding  it 
against  attack,  against  surprise  or  approach 
from  without,  against  weakness,  despondency, 
perhaps  despair,  within.  If  go  down  you  must 
in  disaster  and  defeat,  go  down  like  men,  re- 
membering that  disaster  involves  no  dishonor, 
that  defeat  involves  no  worse  a fate  than  un- 
manly and  cowardly  surrender.  Perhaps  the 
hour  of  your  seeming  defeat  shall  be  the  very 
hour  of  your  l'eal  and  genuine  triumph.  Was 
Thomas  a Becket  defeated  when  he  fell  at  the 
altar  of  St.  Benet  ? Not  so  would  have  said 
King  John  at  Runnymede  ; not  so  would  have 
said  seven  centuries  of  English-speaking  men 
all  over  the  globe  who  have  risen  up  to  bless  his 
name.  Was  Columbus  defeated  ? Not  so  have 
said  four  hundred  years  after  his  great  exploit, 
the  acclam motions  of  a continent  in  honor  of 
his  memory.  And  so,  gentlemen,  with  you. 
Not,  perhaps,  according  to  the  measure  of  your 
desires,  not  perhaps  at  the  time  nor  in  the 
manner  you  expect,  yet  certainly  and  inevitably 
in  God’s  own  appointed  hour  shall  come  the 
triumph  of  your  high  and  noble  cause.  A cath- 
olic life  spent  in  such  a cause  will  of  itself  have 
been  a crown  of  honor  to  you.  It  will  have 
raised  what  is  natural  in  you  up  to  the  super- 
natural ; - mere  manliness  will  have  become 
Christian  virtue ; virtue  itself  will,  perhaps,  have 
bloomed  into  the  perfect  flower  of  heroism  and 
saintship  ; and  when  at  last  the  hour  is  upon 
you  to  go  out  from  the  world,  as  already  the 
hour  is  upon  you  now  to  go  out  from  St.  John’s, 
as  your  spirit  lingers  for  a moment  on  the 
threshold  of  life,  and  the  things  of  earth  and  its 
belongings  are  fading  all  away,  the  splendors  of 
the  infinite  will  break  upon  your  delighted 
vision,  and  you  will  hear  your  loving  Father’s 
welcome  to  your  eternal  holiday. 

M.  J.  A.  McCaffery,  ’61. 


“IN  REMOTO  GRAMINE.” 


The  spring’s  fair  promise  melted  into  thee, 

Sweet  June,  and  thy  stately  reign  is  here; 
Thy  emerald  robes  are  on  each  leafy  tree, 

In  the  blue  sky  thy  voice  is  pure  and  clear, 
And  the  pebbled  brooks  sing  to  praise  thy  reign, 
They  leap  in  music  ’midst  thy  bright  domain. 


The  winds  that  wander  from  the  crimsoned  West 
Are  laden  with  the  breath  of  countless  fields, 

They  teem  with  fragrance  from  the  fruitful  earth, 

That  up  to  heaven  its  pleasing  odor  yields, 

Carrying  sweet  hymns  of  praise  from  many  a bird, 

By  nature’s  aspect  into  music  stirred. 

John  J.  Byrne,  ’98. 
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ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 


TO  the  Fordham  graduate  imbued  with  a 
love  for  his  Alma  Mater,  there  is  nothing 
more  interesting  and  enjoyable  than  a 
visit  to  St.  John’s  Hall,  the  scene  of  his  first  happy 
college  days. 

How  many  hours  spent  in  the  study  of  the 
ancient  authors,  both  Latin  and  Greek;  how 
many  happy  and  innocent  days  are  associated 
with  this  old,  stately,  vineclad  edifice ! It  was 
our  happy  abode  when  first  we  commenced  to 
climb  the  ladder  of  knowledge;  here  we  were 
surrounded  with  all  the  sports  and  pleasures 
deemed  fit  to  please  the  youthful  fancy. 

The  Hall  is  strictly  Gothic  in  its  architecture, 
and  presents  the  appearance  of  a small  castle, 
the  walls  of  which  are  studded  with  miniature 
towers,  and  the  front  is  covered  with  creeping 
vines,  which  produce  a most  beautiful  and  pic- 
turescpie  effect. 

This  stately  structure,  however,  forms  but  a 
part  of  the  College,  which  comprises  a number 
of  larger  buildings  in  the  vicinity;  but  none  of 
them  can  be  compared  with  St.  John’s  Hall  for 
stateliness  and  beauty.  It  was  built  some  fifty 
years  ago  by  Archbishop  Hughes,  as  a seminary 
for  the  diocese  of  New  York,  and  was  used  as 
such  for  a short  period.  It  then  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and,  after  some 
slight  alterations,  was  used  as  a novitiate  for 
the  Order.  The  sojourn  of  the  Novices,  how- 
ever, was  transient,  and  after  their  departure 
St.  John’s  Hall  was  again  altered  and  refitted  as 
a domicile  for  the  philosophers  of  St.  John’s 
College.  But  the  philosophers,  like  their  prede- 
cessors, vacated  the  building  after  a short  stay, 
and  went  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  more  spacious 
apartments.  Third  Division  was  then  transferrd 
to  St.  John’s  Hall,  and  at  the  present  day  it  is 


fitted  up  with  all  the  modern  conveniences  re- 
quisite for  the  accommodation  and  amusement 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  college. 

In  the  time  of  the  seminarians,  the  surround- 
ing country  was  nothing  but  a waste  and  barren 
tract,  and  Fordham  was  but  an  insignificant 
country  village.  Instead  of  the  magnificent 
Harlem  R.  R.  of  the  present  day,  a one-horse 
affair,  running  only  three  trains,  was  the  means 
of  rapid  transit.  Instead  of  the  beautifully  shaded 
walks  and  spacious  lawn,  which  fronts  the  dear 
old  Hall,  there  was  naught  but  rough  and  rocky 
ground,  while  to  the  rear  of  the  building  dense 
woods  stretched  for  miles  beyond.  Since  then 
all  has  changed;  the  ground  surrounding  the 
building  has  been  cleared,  and  in  place  of  woods 
and  rocks  there  exist  beautiful  gardens,  laid  out 
in  real  artistic  taste,  fountains  are  made  to  throw 
up  their  sparkling  showers,  and  green  ivy  now 
clothes  the  stately  walls.  In  the  rear  of  the 
Hall  is  the  youngsters’  playground,  consisting 
of  two  handsome  terraces,  the  fruit  of  great  ex- 
pense and  many  years  of  labor,  and  the  ball 
field.  The  field  at  present  is  being  extended 
toward  the  railroad,  and  when  completed  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  First  Division 
campus. 

I cannot  conclude  this  brief  notice  of  St. 
John’s  Hall  without  bearing  testimony  to  the  un- 
tiring exertions  of  the  present  First  Prefect,  who 
is  tasking  all  the  resources  at  his  command  to 
make  Third  Division  as  beautiful  as  it  should 
be.  Had  he  the  means  equal  to  his  zeal,  this 
historic  building  would  be  so  adorned  and  beau- 
tified as  to  make  it  an  object  of  pride  to  priest 
and  layman  for  many  generations. 

Miller  Preston,  ’99. 


LOOKING  FORWARD. 

How  will  it  be  on  returning  day  ? 

Will  the  fields  be  as  green,  the  birds  as  gay  ? 

Will  we  be  as  ready  for  frolic  and  fun, 

Glad  to  return  our  course  to  run, 

To  play  new  pranks  or  our  wit  display  ? 

The  nearer  the  end  the  longer  they  stay 
These  thoughts  of  that  dread  September  day, 

And  the  question  comes  : “ When  vacation’s  done 

How  will  it  be  ? ” 


Ah  then  ! our  hearts  will  be  sad  alway, 

The  green  fields  sere,  the  birds  away. 

We  shall  look  with  tears  at  the  weakening  sun 
In  dread  of  the  new  term  just  begun; 

And  chum  to  his  sad-faced  chum  will  say: 

“ How  will  it  be  ? ” 


J.  D„  98. 


St.  John’s  Hall. 
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CHAPLAINS  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

HI. 

FATHER  MICHAEL  NASH,  S.J. 

( Continued. .) 


THUS  was  Father  Nash  landed  on  the 
island  where  he  was  to  remain,  with  but 
one  short  interruption,  for  the  next  eight 
months  or  more.  One  of  his  first  cares  was  to 
visit  the  fort  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  there  were  any  Catholics  there.  “At 
the  sally-port  was  a sentry,  who  saluted  my 
shoulder-straps.  Informed  that  I was  the  priest 
accompanying  the  volunteers,  he  gave  me 
another  salute,  and  said  : ‘ Father,  you  are  just 
in  time.  Some  of  our  poor  fellows  are  at  the 
point  of  death  ; two  died  yesterday  without  the 
priest.’  ” Father  Nash  went  immediately  to  the 
little  hospital,  and  found  what  the  sentry  had 
told  him  to  be  true.  After  comforting  and  con- 
soling the  sick  soldiers,  he  learned  that  they 
were  the  remnants  of  a detachment  of  regulars 
under  Lieutenant  Adam  J.  Slemmer,  and  portions 
of  Company  E,  Eighth  United  States  Infantry, 
and  of  a battery  of  Second  United  States  Heavy 
Artillery,  all  Catholics. 

Slemmer’s  men  were  heroes.  The  little  band 
of  twenty,  spurred  on  by  the  indomitable  cour- 
age of  their  leader  to  superhuman  exertions  in 
the  midst  of  privations  and  hardships,  had  saved 
Pickens  for  the  Union.  Father  Nash  tells  how 
these  soldiers  shed  tears  of  gratitude  to  our  Lord 
and  our  Blessed  Lady  for  sending  them  a priest 
when  they  least  expected  and  most  needed  one. 

These  companies,  together  with  the  Zouaves, 
the  Catholic  marines  and  sailors  from  the  fleet, 
and  some  batteries  of  Second  United  States 
Heavy  Artillery,  lately  arrived  at  Pickens, 
formed  Father  Nash’s  parish,  and  on  Sunday, 
June  30th,  he  said  Mass  for  the  first  time  among 
them.  The  difficulties  attending  the  offering  of 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  on  Santa  Rosa  were  consider- 
able. First  of  all,  there  was  no  possibility  of 
celebrating  it  for  the  soldiers  on  week-days  as 
the  most  of  them  were  on  guard  and  picket 
duty.  Then,  on  Sundays  it  could  not  be  begun 
before  twelve  o'clock  ; for  the  guard  just  relieved 
had  to  return  to  camp,  go  through  their  inspec- 
tion, wash  themselves,  brush  their  clothing,  dry 
and  polish  their  arms,  and,  if  possible,  take  a 
little  breakfast.  However,  the  faith  and  fervor 
of  the  men  made  the  difficulties  iight.  When 
the  hour  for  Mass  came,  they  all,  regulars,  ma- 
rines, and  volunteers,  knelt  down  on  the  burning 
sand  under  a blazing  sun,  and  remained  in  that 
posture  throughout  the  entire  service.  Every 
Sunday  many  of  the  soldiers  received  Holy  Com- 
munion, and  among  them  were  always  to  be 
seen  several  of  the  men  that  had  been  on  guard 
all  Saturday  night  and  up  to  a late  hour  Sunday 
morning.  Those  able  to  serve  Mass  deemed  it 
an  honor  to  be  allowed  to  do  so,  and  officers, 


veteran  regulars,  and  young  drummer  boys 
contended  for  the  privilege.  Father  Nash  men- 
tions among  the  servers  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Brooks,  second  officer  of  the  fort,  and  two  Ford- 
ham  boys,  Goggins  and  Hickey. 

This  fervent  congregation  was,  however,  to  be 
deprived  of  its  chief  consolation  on  many  aSun- 
dajr.  Often  during  July  and  August  the  rain- 
pour  was  so  heavy  that  Mass  had  to  be  said  in 
the  chapel-tent,  which  could  accommodate  only 
a few  persons.  Then  for  the  entire  months  of 
October  and  November  they  were  without  the 
means  of  celebrating  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  owing 
to  the  loss  of  vestments,  chalice  and  altar  in  the 
burning  of  the  camp  during  a midnight  attack 
of  the  enemy.  They  felt  the  privation  keenly  ; 
and,  when,,  on  December  3d,  a new  chapelle 
reached  them,  they  were  overjo}red,  and  mani- 
fested such  zeal  in  preparing  for  the  services, 
that  a Protestant  regiment  felt  itself  moved 
by  sympathy  to  offer  Father  Nash  as  a church  a 
firmly  built  wooden  shed,  which  they  occupied 
as  quarters.  Nor  was  this  all.  They  immedi- 
ately set  to  work  to  renovate  it  and  fit  it  up  for 
the  purpose.  In  this  they  were  generously 
assisted  by  the  quartermaster  of  the  fort,  a Prot- 
estant, who  sent  a number  of  carpenters  with 
nails  and  lumber  to  put  up  an  altar  and  construct 
seats  in  the  building.  In  a few  days  the  gene- 
rosity of  Protestants  furnished  the  Catholics  with 
a church  that  seated  one  thousand  persons.  The 
motive  which  prompted  the  officer  of  the  fort  to 
give  his  aid  was  his  admiration  for  Father  Nash’s 
fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  spiritual  care  of  the 
officers  and  men.  What  that  devotion  implied 
we  may  gather  from  the  account  of  any  ordinary 
day  in  camp  and  the  engagements  in  which  the 
soldiers  took  part.  After  saying  portion  of  his 
office  and  waiting  about  his  tent  in  order  to  be 
at  the  service  of  the  soldiers  that  might  wish  to 
see  him,  he  used  to  set  out  daily  to  visit  the  sick 
and  wounded.  These  were  gathered  into  three 
hospitals  situated  two  miles  from  each  other  ; 
so  that  starting  from  the  central  building 
near  his  camp  he  had  to  walk  eight  miles 
over  the  hot  and  glaring  sand.  The  time  re- 
quired for  the  round  varied  according  to  the 
number  and  condition  of  the  patients.  He 
endeavored  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  all, 
Catholics  and  Protestants  alike,  and  chatted  with 
each  individual.  In  this  way  he  converted  sev- 
eral to  the  Faith.  On  his  return  he  had  to  report 
at  headquarters  whatever  he  had  noticed  worthy 
of  remark  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick.  He  then 
returned  to  camp  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day 
instructing  and  consoling  the  men,  hearing  their 
confessions  and  doing  them  little  kindly  offices, 
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such  as  reading  or  writing  their  letters.  The 
soldiers  were  at  liberty  to  pass  to  the  father’s  tent 
whenever  they  were  off  duty.  Frecpiently  he 
was  summoned  to  the  hospitals  and  to  the 
guard  and  picket  lines  for  sudden  cases.  Boats, 
too,  from  the  men-of-war  or  from  newly  arrived 
vessels  came  from  time  to  time  to  take  him  out 
to  attend  some  dying  sailor  or  marine. 

Thus  were  passed  most  of  his  days  on  Santa 
Rosa,  for 4he  periods  of  actual  conflict  with  the 
enemy  were  few  and  of  short  duration.  In  spite 
of  several  successful  night-attacks  upon  them 
the  Southerners  for  some  unknown  reason  made 
no  attempt  to  avenge  themselves  until  the  8th 
of  October,  when  they  undertook  to  pay  the 
“ Yanks”  in  their  own  coin  by  making  an  assault 
at  midnight  on  the  sleeping  camp.  Owing  to 
an  inaccuracy  in  their  information  their  plans 
miscarried.  They  succeeded,  however,  in  land- 
ing secretly  on  the  island,  setting  fire  to  the 
Zouaves’  camp  and  completely  destroying  it. 
When  Wilson’s  men  perceived  the  enemy  in  the 
light  of  the  burning  tents,  they  quickly  drew  up 
into  line  and  opened  fire.  This  bewildered  the 
enemy  and  they  retreated  along  the  middle  of 
the  island.  The  order  to  pursue  was  given,  and 
some  companies  of  regulars  from  the  fort  joined 
in  the  exciting  chase.  Two  or  three  miles  from 
the  camp  the  Southerners  made  a charge  toward 
the  shore  in  order  to  reach  their  boats,  but  they 
did  not  fire  a shot.  The  regulars  and  Zouaves  let 
them  have  a volley  as  they  passed  and  wounded 
many.  Father  Nash  remained  to  console  and 
minister  to  the  wounded,  while  the  troops  fol- 
lowed after  the  enemy  along  the  beach.  When 
he  had  done  all  he  could  in  this  place,  he  moved 
on  after  the  men.  He  found  many  a bleeding 
soldier  to  aid,  and  had  the  happiness  of  baptiz- 
ing one  who  expired  a few  minutes  later  in  his 
arms.  Soon  an  ambulance  put  in  appearance 
on  its  way  to  the  spot  where  the  Southerners 
were  struggling  to  regain  their  boats.  Father 
Nash  asked  to  be  taken  along  ; and  in  a short 
time  he  was  on  the  scene  of  action  moving  about 
among  the  fallen.  When  the  fight  was  done  he 
returned  with  the  soldiers  to  what  had  been 
their  camp,  and  reached  it  late  in  the  afternoon. 
After  a coarse  repast  he  visited  the  wounded, 
now  gathered  into  four  hurriedly  improvised 
hospitals.  At  ten  o’clock,  shortly  after  his  return, 
he  was  summoned  to  be  present  at  the  burial  of 
the  dead.  . . . 

From  the  ioth  of  October  to  the  22d  of  Novem- 
ber there  was  comparative  quiet,  but  on  the 
morning  of  the  22 d the  long-expected  bombard- 
ment of  Pickens  was  begun.  The  action  opened 
with  the  firing  of  the  fleet  and  the  regulars  of 
Pickens  upon  Fort  MacCrae  and  the  hostile  bat- 
teries. The  enemy  seemed  taken  by  surprise, 
but  after  fifteen  minutes  their  guns  were  hurl- 
ing bombs  and  projectiles  against  Santa  Rosa. 
Shortly  after  the  Zouaves  were  ordered  to  the 
fort  and  batteries.  They  marched  boldly  along 
the  beach,  and  with  shot  and  shell  flying  about 
them  reached  their  posts  unhurt.  Father  Nash 


accompanied  one  of  the  detachments  to  the  bat- 
teries. About  noon  Captain  Chalfin  of  the  reg- 
ular army,  a convert,  who  had  charge  of  a cannon 
stationed  on  the  parapet,  sent  him  word  that  he 
would  like  to  see  him.  Arriving  at  the  place, 
Father  Nash  inquired  who  was  hurt.  “ No 
one,”  replied  the  captain,  “ but  our  situation  is 
most  dangerous.  We  stand  in  full  view,  ex- 
posed to  every  shot.  Being  all  Catholics  in 
charge  of  this  gun  we  have  christened  it  The 
Immaculate  Conception , and  we  request  you  to 
bless  it  and  us.”  The  brave  and  faithful  soldiers 
knelt  down  on  the  parapet  and  Father  Nash 
gave  them  a fervent  blessing.  Our  Blessed 
Lady  accepted  the  act  of  devotion  to  her.  Early 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  Father 
Nash  received  the  information  that  Captain  Chal- 
fin’s  gun  had  exploded  and  killed  or  wounded 
all  belonging  to  it.  Rushing  to  the  parapet  he 
found  only  the  fragments  of  the  cannon,  but  the 
captain  and  his  men  were  unhurt.  There  had 
been  a flaw  in  the  casting,  and  the  wonder  was 
that  all  around  the  piece  were  not  killed.  The 
men  realized  this,  and  attributing  their  escape 
to  the  protection  of  Our  Lady  they  knelt  and  gave 
her  their  grateful  thanks. 

The  bombardment  was  renewed  with  in- 
creased force  and  animosity  on  the  following 
morning.  A shell  from  the  enemy’s  guns  struck 
the  edge  of  a port-hole  in  one  of  the  casements 
of  the  fort  and  sent  pieces  of  brick  flying  with 
great  force  upon  the  men,  which  cut  and  bruised 
them  about  the  face  and  head.  Father  Nash  was 
immediately  called.  He  found  seven  men 
stretched  on  the  floor,  living  but  bleeding  pro- 
fusely. He  heard  their  confessions  and  would 
have  anointed  them,  but  the  surgeons  assured 
him  that  there  was  no  immediate  danger.  On 
board  the  “ Richmond,”  a vessel  of  the  fleet, 
whose  surgeon,  by  the  by,  was  John  Murphy,  a 
graduate  of  Fordham,  fourteen  men  were 
wounded.  After  the  bombardment  was  over 
Father  Nash  was  taken  out  to  the  ship  to  attend 
them. 

As  no  attempt  to  resume  the  engagement  was 
made  by  either  side,  the  men  settled  down  to 
the  routine  of  camp  life,  but  in  expectation  and 
readiness  for  battle.  They  were  not  disturbed, 
however,  until  the  1st  of  January,  when  a second 
and  more  terrific  bombardment  of  Pickens  took 
place.  Father  Nash  was  absent  at  the  time,  as 
he  had  gone  to  Key  West  on  the  22d  of  Decem- 
ber, and  was  unable  to  return  before  the  12th 
of  January,  when  quiet  had  been  again  restored. 
If  space  permitted,  many  interesting  notes  about 
his  trip  to  Key  West  might  be  set  down,  but  we 
have  already  exceeded  our  limits  and,  we  fear, 
the  patience  of  the  reader. 

Nothing  of  further  interest  occurred  up  to  Feb- 
ruary 1 2th,  the  date  of  the  last  of  the  eleven  let- 
ters, and  so  we  close  our  account  of  Father  Nash’s 
chaplaincy,  hoping  that  it  may  be  supplemented 
by  some  one  who  is  acquainted  with  his  story 
after  the  regiment  had  crossed  from  Santa  Rosa 
to  the  mainland. 
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POE’S  COTTAGE  AT  FORDHAM. 


LET  me  speak  not  of  the  genius  of  Edgar 
Allen  Poe,  nor  of  his  character.  The  one 
this  generation  has  been  honest  enough 
to  praise  to  the  utmost,  classing  Poe  among  the 
first  of  American  writers  and  poets  ; and  the 
other  every  honest  literary  man  knows  has  been 
wrongfully  slandered.  Rather  let  me  tell  of  the 
relic  we  have  of  the  poet. 

At  the  proposition  of  a friend  I undertook 
lately  to  pay  the  Poe  Cottage  a visit.  First  of  all 
I was  to  be  introduced  to  Dr.  Chauvet,  the  pres- 
ent owner  of  the  cottage,  and  in  whom  I was 
quite  interested,  having  read  the  following  per- 
sonal in  a recent  print  of  the  Literary  Digest  : 

“ All  hail  to  Dr.  Chauvet  of  Fordham  ! Dr. 
Chauvet  is  the  owner  of  the  Poe  Cottage,  and, 
not  being  able  or  willing  to  keep  it  as  a shrine 
he  rented  it  to  a tenant.  When  the  tenant  got 
possession  he  nailed  up  a sign  on  which  was 
painted  ‘ Poe  Laundry,’  and  perched  above  the 
sign  was  a wooden  raven.  This  was  too  much 
for  Dr.  Chauvet  to  bear,  and  he  at  once  refunded 
to  his  tenant  the  month’s  rent  that  had  been 
paid  in  advance  and  turned  him  out.  The  Doc- 
tor may  be  thrifty  but  he  has  his  feelings,  and 
he  is  not  going  to  let  any  soulless  laundryman 
make  capital  out  of  his  literary  property.  And 
he  is  right.  Fancy  the  poet’s  sensations  if  he 
could  see  his  raven  as  a laundry  sign  ! The 
next  thing  it  would  have  been  called  ‘ Ah  Po’s 
Laundry.’  Dr.  Chauvet  did  not  act  a moment 
too  soon.” 

Dr.  Chauvet  gave  us  a kind  welcome  and  full 
permission  to  view  the  cottage.  A short  walk 


of  three  or  four  minutes  along  Kingsbridge 
Road  brought  us  the  object  of  our  interest. 

At  first  sight  there  is  nothing,  imposing  about 
the  structure,  but  as  you  come  directly  in  front 
of  it  the  quaintness  of  the  cottage  strikes  you. 
It’s  shingled  gable  end,  with  an  odd  little  win- 
dow in  the  center,  faces  the  road.  On  one  side 
of  the  building  and  running  its  whole  length  is  a 
low  yet  roomy  porch.  This,  together  with  the 
odd  little  windows,  is  enough  to  tell  you  that  the 
cottage  is  not  of  modern  build.  A large  and  well 
kept  garden  surrounds  the  house  in  which  there 
are  two  particularly  interesting  objects  ; several 
large  rocks,  commonly  called  “ Poe’s  Rocks,” 
and  the  stump  of  a cherry  tree  under  the  shade 
of  which  in  pleasant  weather  Poe  was  wont  to 
sit  and  write. 

But  let  us  step  inside  the  cottage.  To  the 
right  as  you  enter  is  the  “ living-room,”  with 
kitchen  beyond.  The  living-room  is  the  largest 
in  the  house.  The  old-fashioned  fireplace  and 
and  many  odd  yet  handy  fixtures  tell  of  days 
long  ago.  Next  to  this  is  an  odd  little  room, 
extremely  small  yet  cozy.  In  this  room  Poe’s 
wife  died.  Ever  indeed  will  the  memory  of  this 
faithful  woman  remain  entwined  with  that  of  the 
poet.  Ascending  the  stairs  to  the  left  the  room 
of  Poe’s  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Clemm,  meets  our 
gaze.  Passing  into  the  next  room  we  are  in  Poe’s 
study.  This  is  a very  spacious  comfortable 
room,  lighted  by  two  goodly-sized  windows  and 
two  smaller  ones,  each  of  the  latter  on  the  side 
of  what  was  once- a fireplace. 

Here  it  was  that  fifty  years  ago  Poe  sat  and 
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wrote.  Here  was  the  birthplace  of  the  “ Raven,” 
“ Ulalume,”  “ Eureka,”  “ For  Annie,”  and 
“Annabel  Lee.”  I sat  by  the  window  and  looked 
out.  Right  before  me  were  Poe’s  Rocks,  half 
hidden  in  the  foliage  of  several  t rees.  Gazing  on 
these  I thought  of  the  generous  heart  that  so 


often  roamed  about  them,  and  catching  a far-away 
glimpse  of  the  valley  below,  my  thoughts  wan- 
dered to  that  valley  where  “ Death  shall  be  no 
more,  nor  mourning,  nor  crying,  nor  sorrow 
shall  be  any  more.” 

Paul  Dolan,  ’99. 


THE  THUNDER-SHOWER. 


’Tis  noon  in  the  golden  harvest  time. 

And  down  upon  the  yellow  cornstalks  dancing 
The  sun’s  warm  rays  in  saffron  splendor  glancing 
The  dew  drops  are  drinking. 

Down  droops  the  corn  ’neath  the  sultry  shine 
All  ripples  from  the  wind  which  o'er  it  hurrying 
Flees  to  the  West  nor  more  the  corntops  worrying 
Leave  the  fields  sleeping. 

But  see  ! the  cloud  upon  the  mountain’s  marge — 
A sail-like  speck  to  mountain  size  fast  growing — 

Lo  ! where  the  sun  hung  o’er  the  fields  glowing 
The  storm-clouds  are  fleeting. 

Now  darkly  hangs  the  canopy  of  clouds, 

Now  lightning  rives  the  ebon  masses  Hying, 


And  now  the  thunder  in  the  distance  dying, 

The  rain-cloud  has  sundered. 

Now  wildly  dance  the  cornstalks  golden, 

Till,  cowering  ’neath  the  great  drops  fiercely  falling, 

They  bow  before  the  dark  clouds  so  appalling 
The  sunshine  awaiting. 

Nor  long.  For  lo  ! the  sun  bursts  in  glory, 

And  far  down  the  valley  the  rain-clouds  are  fleeting, 
While  shafts  from  the  sun  as  they  pierce  them  retreating, 
Leave  us  the  rainbow. 

Now  gayly  dance  the  cornstalks  golden, 

While  to  the  chase  the  balmy  breeze  hurrying 
Scatters  the  rain-drops,  nor  longer  worrying 
Leaves  the  fields  sleeping. 

P.  P.  L„  ’97. 


MONSIGNOR  MOONEY. 


HHHE  REV.  FATHER  JOSEPH  F. MOONEY, 
Vicar-General  of  the  archdiocese  and  pas- 
tor of  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
admission  to  the  priesthood,  June  3d.  His  Holi- 
ness Pope  Leo  XIII.  added  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  occasion  by  decreeing  to  the  Vicar-General 
the  title  of  Monsignor.  This  honor  was  con- 
ferred by  Archbishop  Corrigan.  The  ceremony 
was  an  impressive  one. 

There  are  more  than  twelve  thousand  parish- 
oners  in  Father  Mooney’s  charge.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  the  Church  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  447  West  Fifty-first  street,  should  have 
been  thronged  Wednesday  morning  long  before 
10.30  o’clock,  the  hour  at  which  the  day’s  cele- 
bration was  to  begin. 

About  two  hundred  clergymen  attended  the 
celebration.  Among  the  distinguished  persons 
present  were  Archbishop  Corrigan,  Bishop 
McDonnell  of  Brooklyn,  Bishop  Hennessy  of 
Wichita,  Kan.,  Mgr.  Reilly  of  Mount  St.  Vincent, 
Dean  Penny  of  Newburgh,  Dean  Sweeney  of 
Kingston,  Dean  Lings  of  Yonkers,  and  Vicar- 
General  Prendergast  of  Philadelphia.  The  Rev. 
Charles  McCready,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  was  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  celebration  ; Dr.  Dennis  McMahon 
of  West  Farms  was  secretary,  and  Vice-Chan- 
cellor Charles  H.  Colton,  pastor  of  St.  Stephen’s 
Church,  was  treasurer. 

Dr.  McCready,  on  behalf  of  the  priests  of  the 


diocese,  then  presented  Mgr.  Mooney  with 
framed  resolutions,  eulogizing  his  work  in  the 
Church  and  his  conduct  as  a man.  *A  purse 
was  given  by  the  priests  also.  The  address  was 
as  follows  : 

T he  Clergy  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York 
to  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Joseph  F.  Mooney, 
LL.D.,  Vicar-General  and  Chancellor. 
Right  Rev.  and  Dear  Father  : 

Your  brethren — colaborers  in  the  ministry — 
come  here  to-day  to  tender  their  congratulations 
on  this  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  your 
ordination  to  the  holy  priesthood. 

The  occasion  is  to  them  an  exceedingly  pleas- 
ant one.  Yet,  knowing  well  how  scrupulously 
one  of  your  retiring  disposition  shuns  notoriety, 
they  would  fain  apologize  for  intruding  on  your 
privacy. 

They  have  no  desire,  however,  to  disturb  that 
sacred  communing  with  your  holy  thoughts 
which  must  to-day  occupy  your  mind  and  over- 
flow your  inmost  soul  as  you  look  back — with 
approving  conscience  through  those  long  years 
of  labor  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of 
others — back  to  that  memorable  day  twenty-five 
years  ago,  when,  for  the  first  time,  you  were 
privileged  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  great 
High  Priest  to  offer  the  “ clean  oblation.” 

Their  one  object  on  this  joyous  occasion  is  to 
unite  with  you  rather  in  grateful  and  humble 
thanksgiving  to  the  “ Giver  of  all  good  gifts  ” 
for  those  manifold  blessings  of  which  you  have 
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been  “the  worthy  recipient”  during  this  last 
quarter  of  a century. 

When,  after  a few  months  of  zealous  labor  as 
an  assistant  priest  in  this  city,  you  were  l'ecalled 
to  assume  the  important  chair  of  philosophy  in 
your  “Alma  Mater,”  there  were  those  who  ex- 
pressed regret  that  a career  of  active  missionary 
duty,  so  full  of  promise,  should  have  so  early 
been  brought  to  a close.  But  they  did  not  then 
realize,  as  they  have  since  done,  how  especially 
providential  was  this  step  in  the  course  that 
God  seems  to  have  marked  out  for  you. 

They  did  not  then  foresee  how  those  interven- 
ing years  of  quiet  seclusion,  giving  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  more  extended  studies  and  yet 
deeper  research,  would  enable  you  to  add  the 
necessary  complement  to  that  structure  of  learn- 
ing, whose  foundation  you  had  so  effectively 
laid  during  your  distinguished  course  as  a semi- 
narian. 

When  called  upon  to  assume  the  duties  of 
the  ministry  in  the  parish  of  St.  Patrick,  at  New- 
burgh, your  financial  success  in  freeing  its 
church  of  debt,  and  your  practical  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  Catholic  education,  as  evidenced  in 
building  its  new  parochial  school,  have  been  re- 
peated on  your  promotion  to  this  more  import- 
ant charge. 

Here  your  initiating  and  developing  of  asso- 
ciations devoted  to  works  of  piety  and  charity, 
your  extension  of  this  already  spacious  church, 
your  large  acquirement  of  additional  church 
property  ; but  above  all,  the  erection  of  the 
magnificent  parochial  school,  just  completed 
through  your  untiring  energy — all  these  bear 
testimony  that  you  are  not  wanting  in  those 
qualities  that  go  to  form  the  ideal  missionary 
priest  of  our  day  and  country. 

To  the  engrossing  and  varied  duties  of  rector 
you  have  had,  in  addition,  imposed  upon  your 
able  and  willing  shouldet's  the  honorable,  though 
onerous,  burdens  of  Consultor,  Chancellor,  and 
Vicar-General. 

There  are,  indeed,  few  positions  of  honor  or 
confidence  with  which  the  suffrages  of  your 
fellow-priests,  or  the  appreciative  favor  of  your 
ecclesiastical  superior,  have  not  intrusted  you  ; 
and  yet  in  each  of  them  they  recognize  in  you 
the  still  humble,  zealous  priest,  and  withal  the 
wise  counselor,  the  faithful  guide,  and  the 
obliging  official,  whose  every  act  of  authority 
or  jurisdiction  is  marked  by  condescending 
kindness  and  fraternal  charity. 

And  that  no  chord  might  be  wanting  to  the 
full  symphony  of  to-day’s  grand  Te  Deum  of 
joy  and  thanksgiving,  a new  and  entirely  un- 
looked for  motive  is  happily  introduced. 

It  was  known  that  the  Holy  Father  had  laid 
the  thousands  of  miles  of  electric  wires  under 
tribute  to  his  very  loving  desire  of  transmitting 
to  you  his  paternal  blessing.  For  this  you  no 
doubt  felt  deeply  grateful.  But  he  has  done 
more.  He  has  set  the  seal  of  his  approval  on 


your  zealous  labors  for  God  and  His  Church. 
For  the  glad  tidings  have  just  now  been  an- 
nounced that  he  has  elevated  you  to  the  dignity 
of  a “ Domestic  Prelate,”  thus  placingyou  among 
the  more  distinguished  ecclesiastics,  whom,  on 
account  of  their  virtue  or  learning  or  deeds  well 
done,  he  designates  as  worthy  of  this  singular 
favor. 

This  honor  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  has  gra- 
ciously conferred  at  the  request  of  your  Most 
Reverend  Archbishop,  who  desired  to  reward 
the  eminent  services  of  his  faithful  priest  by  so- 
liciting for  him  from  the  Vicar  of  Christ  such  a 
distinctive  mark  of  recognition.  This  act  of  the 
Holy  Father  (Leo  XIII.)  at  this  particular  time, 
while  it  unites  by  a still  stronger  bond  the  love 
and  fealty  of  the  clergy  of  New  York  to  the  Holy 
See  and  is  a source  of  gratification  to  your  de- 
voted people  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  must  increase 
beyond  measure  your  own  loyal  allegiance  to 
the  Chair  of  Peter  and  your  personal  gratitude 
to  him  who  so  worthily  fills  it. 

Your  joy,  then,  Right  Rev.  Monsignor,  must 
surely  now  be  full.  This  is,  indeed,  an  appro- 
priate crowning  of  to-day’s  “Silver  Jubilee.” 

In  this  ascending  scale  of  well-merited  prefer- 
ment but  one  step  more  remains.  And  should 
the  call  of  the  Master  (amice  ascende  superius) 
be  one  day  heard,  inviting  you  to  tempt  the 
perilous  post,  the  voices  of  your  brethren  would, 
with  one  acclaim,  encourage  you  in  your  humble 
hesitancy  to  obey  the  mandate.  For  they 
would  be  well  assured  that  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion would  be  safeguarded,  and  that  the 
spiritual  well-being  of  priests  and  people  could 
not  be  committed  to  more  kindly  and  conscien- 
tious keeping. 

I conclusion  your  brethren  of  the  priesthood 
would  beg  to  assure  you  that  they  are,  all  of 
them — the  regular  no  less  than  the  secular 
clergy — absolutely  and  entirely  united  in  their 
respect  for  your  person  as  a priest,  in  their  ad- 
miration for  your  true  nobility  of  character,  and 
in  their  esteem  for  your  unfeigned  singleness  of 
purpose. 

They  beg  that  you  will  accept  the  assurances, 
morever,  of  their  prayers  and  best  wishes  for  a 
continued  and  further  increase  of  the  graces 
and  blessings  with  which  God  has  been  pleased 
to  favor  you  in  the  past. 

Ad  Multos  Annos. 

— Freeman' s Journal. 


OUR  DIGNITY. 

The  Mother  of  God  our  mother  is 
And  God  her  Son  our  brother — 

Oh  ! who  in  thought  hath  fathomed  this 
The  Mother  of  God  our  mother  is. 

Ah  ! how  I hunger  for  the  bliss 

That  holds  in  plenty  every  other — ■ 
The  Mother  of  God  our  mother  is 
And  God  her  Son  our  brother. 
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RONDEAU. 

Could  I but  know  the  love  for  me, 

Proved  such  in  pain  and  poverty, 

That  brought  from  Heaven  in  lowliest  guise 
The  God  who  on  the  altar  lies 
My  food,  my  life,  my  all  to  be  ! 

The  love  that  bloomed  in  Galilee, 

That  brought  Him  death  on  Calvary, 

That  won  for  us  the  gift  we  prize, 

Could  I but  know  ! 

Ah  then  ! my  heart  would  bound  with  glee, 

My  life  be  all  festivity; 

And  ever  up  to  Paradise 

My  thoughts  would  to  my  Lover  rise,  . 

And  hid  in  His  my  life  would  be, 

Could  I but  know  ! 

M.  P.,  ’99. 


VAL  D’ANDORRA. 


AT  the  last  Papal  Consistory  Monsignor  Sal- 
vador Casanas  y Pages,  Bishop  of  Urgel, 
was  created  Cardinal.  The  Bishop  of 
Urgel  reigns  over  one  of  the  most  ancient  sees  of 
Europe,  and  is  moreover  in  possession  of  tem- 
poral power,  which  he  not  only  exercises  over 
Urgel,  but  also,  in  the  capacity  of  an  adviser, 
over  the  Republic  of  Andorra,  of  which  he  has 
been  one  of  the  guardians  almost  since  its  foun- 
dation. This  diminutive  republic  has  nursed 
the  precious  spark  of  liberty  with  unabated  ardor 
through  all  the  centuries  from  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne  down  to  the  present  one.  For  this 
and  a still  greater  reason,  that  many  salutary 
lessons  in  the  art  of  republican  government  can 
be  drawn  from  its  history,  I think  Americans 
will  have  some  interest  in  a slight  sketch  of  this 
remarkable  country. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  Central  Pyrenees, 
ensconced  between  two  of  the  highest  peaks  of 
this  range,  Maladetta  andMoncal,  lies  the  small 
but  ancient  State  of  Andorra.  Though  one  of 
the  smallest  of  republics  it  can  at  least  boast  of 
being  the  most  ancient  ; for  its  foundation,  ac- 
cording to  some  historians,  dates  back  even  be- 
yond the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  still  it  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  majority  of  historians  that 
he  was  the  first  to  recognize  certain  rights  of  the 
Andorrans,  and  frame  the  charter  investing 
them  with  the  power  of  self-government.  The 
origin  of  the  peculiar  name  Andorra  is  involved 
in  impenetrable  obscurity,  but  it  is  popularly 
supposed  to  have  had  an  Arabic  source.  The 
greatest  length  of  this  gem  of  republics  is  forty 
miles  and  its  extreme  breadth  twenty-four  miles. 
This  stretch  of  territory  is  in  its  nature  moun- 
tainous ; but  contrary  to  the  general  rule,  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  very  fertile,  and  in  conse- 
quence, due  allowance  being  made  for  its  size 
and  population,  the  products  of  Andorra  are 
greater  than  a majority  of  the  countries  of  the 
world.  The  population  of  Andorra  has  been 
rated  as  low  as  four  thousand,  and  higher  even 


than  fifteen  thousand,  but  at  the  last  census  re- 
port it  numbered  twelve  thousand  inhabitants. 
These  hardy  mountaineers,  leading  a simple  life, 
in  such  an  elevated  country,  where  the  purity 
of  the  air  and  water  render  the  climate  so 
healthy,  live  to  a remarkable  age.  They  do  not 
intermarry  as  a rule  with  foreigners,  and  hence 
have  retained  their  racial  characteristics  through 
the  centuries  almost  without  any  change  down 
to  the  present  time.  But  if,  as  is  seldom  the 
case,  foreigners  marry  Andorrans,  they  are  ac- 
counted citizens,  if  they  obtain  an  authorization 
from  the  council-general  of  the  republic.  Of 
course  such  marriages  are  to  some  degree  dis- 
countenanced by  the  people,  and  their  prover- 
bial adherence  to  ancient  customs  tends  also  to 
lessen  them. 

Andorra  is  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  many 
principalities  and  communes  : On  the  North  it 
is  bounded  by  the  department  of  Ariepe  ; its 
southern  boundaries  are  the  District  ofBarrida, 
the  Territory  of  Urgel,  and  part  of  the  Viscounty 
of  Castelbo  ; on  the  East  it  is  again  limited  by 
the  Castelbo  Viscounty,  and  the  Val  de  Carol  ; 
and  on  the  West  for  a third  time  the  Viscounty 
of  Castelbo  is  the  limit  of  its  confines,  together 
with  the  Val  de  San  Juan,  Val  de  Terrem,  Conca 
de  Buch,  and  the  communes  of  Os  and  Tor. 
Situated,  as  it  is,  between  two  very  high  moun- 
tains, access  to  the  outer  world  can  only  be  had 
by  mountain  passes,  which,  during  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  are  impracticable.  The 
principal  mountain  passes  connecting  France 
with  this  State  are  those  of  Valira,  SoJden,  Fon- 
targente,  Sigiur,  Auzat,  Arbella,  and  Rat;  the 
lines  of  communication  with  Spain  are  those 
passes  of  Port  Negri,  Perefita,  and  Portella. 

On  account  of  its  great  elevation  parts  of  the 
territory  are  covered  with  snow  for  six  months 
of  the  year  ; moreover  in  the  summer,  rains  are 
very  frequent  in  all  parts  of  the  valley.  The 
rains  and  the  melting  ice  and  snow  are  the 
causes  of  the  many  turbulent  mountain  streams 
that  scar  the  valley,  but  none  of  these  streams 
can  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a river,  and  are 
of  no  importance  except  for  irrigation.  With 
relation  to  its  mineral  products,  there  are  many 
iron-mines  productive  of  the  best  quality  of  iron; 
lead  is  also  found  inconsiderable  quantities,  and 
alum,  quartz,  jasper,  and  marble  are  scattered 
in  profusion  over  the  whole  country.  The  in- 
habitants, who  are  essentially  agriculturists, 
set  little  value  on  these  products  and  discourage 
especially  any  attempts  .to  modernize,  as  it  were, 
their  crude  and  antiquated  modes  of  obtaining 
them.  Doubtless,  if  there  were  excellent  facili- 
ties for  exporting  mineral  products,  there  would 
be  a revolution  in  mining  ; but  the  almost  in- 
surmountable difficulty  of  transporting  heavy 
burdens  across  the  mountains, — the  passes  of 
which,  are  wholly  impracticable  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  even  for  small  parties  of 
travelers, — has  confined  in  a great  degree,  the 
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use  of  the  minerals  to  the  somewhat  scanty 
needs  of  the  country  itself.  As  stated  above,  the 
inhabitants  of  Andorra  are  chiefly  given  to  ag- 
ricultural pursuits,  they  cultivate  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  and  dates,  with  even  the  tender  olive, 
to  a considerable  extent.  All  the  trees  com- 
mon to  Europe  are  to  be  seen  here,  together 
with  the  Cocoa.  In  the  woodland  bear,  boar, 
wolf  and  fox  roam  to  a great  extent  unmolested, 
except  for  the  occasional  forays  of  the  Andorran 
sportsmen.  The  eagle  and  the  timid  chamois 
haunt  the  dizzy  heights,  while  in  the  low  lands 
pheasant,  quail  and  hare  are  found  in  the  ver- 
dant underbrush. 

The  form  of  government  existing  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Andorra  is  primarily  republican,  there 
is  no  form  of  government  exactly  similar,  and 
few  can  boast  of  having  as  little  need  for  the 
enforcement  of  law.  The  republic  is  gov- 
erned by  a syndic,  a council  of  twenty-four 
representatives,  chosen  by  the  people,  together 
with  two  viguers,  or  magistrates  and  two 
judges.  The  French  Government  and  the  See  of 
Urgel  possess  the  joint  right  of  confirming  the 
the  decrees  of  the  syndic,  a power  which  in 
other  words  renders  them  the  guardians  of  the 
republic.  The  country  is  divided  into  six  par- 
ishes, and  four  representatives  are  chosen  from 
each  to  form  the  chief  council,  or  syndic.  The 
viguers  are  appointed  respectively  by  the  French 
Government  and  the  Bishop  of  Urge],  although 
they  both  seen  to  have  equal  rights  with  re- 
spect to  Andorra,  nevertheless  the  greater  part 
of  the  titles  of  the  six  communes  are  given  to 
France,  while  the  remainder  goes  to  Urgel. 

As  a people,  the  Andorrans  are  somewhat 
above  the  ordinary  size  of  the  Spaniards,  but 
their  temperaments  are  about  the  same.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  they  have  never  be- 
come embroiled  with  the  neighboring  states,  or 
powers,  but  have  observed  a strict  neutrality  in 
all  disputes  ; this  fact  combined  with  that  of 
their  isolated  position  has  contributed  a great 
deal  to  their  independence.  To  describe  them 
briefly,  they  are  a thin,  wiry,  and  hardy  race  of 
mountaineers,  proud  even  to  extremes,  industri- 
ous, independent,  faithful  to  their  ancient  cus- 
toms, jealous  of  their  liberties,  but  above  all 
they  boast  of  their  firm  adherence  to  the  Holy 
Roman  Catholic  faith  from  the  very  first  day  it 
was  implanted  among  them,  many  centuries  ago. 

This  is  indeed  but  a brief  sketch,  in  a ram- 
bling style,  of  a country  where  the  emblem  of 
liberty  has  been  preserved  intact  from  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Great,  and  where  the  fire  of  pa- 
triotism and  love  of  religion  have  been  burn- 
ing with  ecpial  glow  in  the  bosoms  of  a Catholic 
people. 

Andres  B.  Cr6sas,  ’97. 


THE  BROOK. 

I strolled  one  day,  in  thoughtless  vagrant  mood, 

O’er  woodland  fields,  amid  tall  elms  and  pines 
With  tapering  plumes.  A stillness  filled  the  air 
As  though  no  sound  could  wake  its  peaceful  rest. 

But  soon  a murmuring  rose, a low  and  rhythmic  strain, 
Now  deep,  now  faint,  as  through  the  ferns  and  shrubs 
With  eager  stride  in  winding  turning  course 
I seek  from  whence  my  gentle  music  springs. 

At  last  the  rippling,  noisy  brook  appears, 

As  sparkling  in  the  beams  of  setting  sun 
It  flows  through  dell  and  vale  and  meadows  ripe 
With  yellow  waving  fruit  of  harvest-tide, 

Past  smiling  farms,  across  the  barren  moor, 

Until  a silver  thread  by  distance  grown 

It  mingles  with  the  river’s  mighty  flood 

And  hastens  voiceless  now  through  lands  unknown. 

William  L.  Tierney,  ’98. 


THE  ALUMNI  MEETING. 


AT  last  the  members  of  the  alumni  are  bestir- 
ring themselves.  The  meeting  held  on 
Commencement  was  the  most  successful 
in  years;  for,  notwithstanding  the  rain,  fifty 
members  journeyed  to  Fordham  to  be  present. 
Among  them  were  some  of  our  most  distin- 
guished alumni:  Bishop  Farley,  Monsignor 
Mooney,  Gen.  McMahon,  Mr.  McCaffery,  Mr.  V. 
S.  Oliver  and  others.  Gen.  McMahon,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Alumni  Association,  called  the  meet- 
ing to  order,  and  the  readiness  with  which  those 
present  got  to  work  showed  that  they  were  in 
earnest. 

Owing  to  the  new  duties  devolving  on  Gen. 
McMahon  as  judge  of  the  Supreme' Court,  he 
was  not  able  to  give  the  attention  he  desired  to 
alumni  matters.  So  in  the  elections  that  were 
held  immediately  Dr.  Jas.  N.  Butler,  ’84,  was 
chosen  president.  We  are  glad  of  the  appoint- 
ment, and  congratulate  Dr.  Butler;  and  now 
that  he  is  president,  we  expect  great  things  from 
him.  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  J.  Mooney  was  chosen  second 
vice-president.  Mr.  Richard  Treacy,  ’69,  succeeds 
Mr.  William  Hiirst,  ’72,  as  treasurer.  Mr.  J. 
Fairfax  McLaughlin,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  T.  J.  Murray 
were  elected  secretaries. 

A new  office,  that  of  Historian  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  was  created,  and  Mr.  T.  Gaffney 
Taaffe,  ’90,  chosen  to  fill  it.  His  duty  is  to  gather 
items  of  interest  about  the  “ old  boys,”  and  once 
a year,  at  the  annual  dinner,  to  let  the  assem- 
bled alumni  have  the  benefit  of  his  year’s  search. 
The  office  of  historian,  therefore,  will  entail  not 
a little  labor;  but  there  is  no  one  better  quali- 
fied to  make  this  office  in  importance  second  to 
none  than  Mr.  Taaffe. 

We  would  suggest  that  much  could  be  done 
to  help  Mr.  Taaffe  in  his  work  if  the  “ old  boys  ” 
used  The  Fordham  Monthly  as  the  medium  of 
their  communications.  Thus,  should  the  histo- 
rians of  the  different  classes  omit  anything  of 
importance,  some  other  alumnus  could  supply 
the  omission. 

Francis  O’Neill,  ’96. 
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EDITORIALS. 


AT  last  the  hour  has  arrived  when  we  dip 
our  pens  for  the  last  time  and  invoke  the 
“muses”  of  the  sanctum  to  inspire  us 
with  befitting  thoughts  to  close  our  column  of 
editorial  matter  for  ’96  and  bid  welcome  to  our 
successors  of  ’97.  Our  valedictory  must  be 
short,  and  well  it  is  that  this  is  required,  else 
we  would  run  on  indefinitely,  not  only  expati- 
ating on  what  has  been  accomplished  this  year, 
but  also  on  what  will  be  the  good  fortune  of 
our  journal  in  years  to  come.  Tiie  Monthly 
has  held  its  own  during  the  past  year.  We  found 
it  in  the  foremost  rank,  and  there  we  leave  it. 
It  is  therefore  incumbent  on  the  staff  for  the 
coming  year  to  keep  it  in  this  position  and  make 
it,  if  possible,  foremost  of  the  foremost.  Yet  it 
should  not  devolve’on  the  staff  alone  to  do  this. 
Subscribers  must  come  to  the  fore.  A zealous 
enthusiasm,  not  only  for  their  college,  but  also 
for  everything  connected  with  their  college, 
should  take  possession  of  all  our  alumni.  Then 
The  Fordham  Monthly  will  flourish  as  never 
before,  and  its  editors  will  have  every  reason  to 
feel  an  enviable  pride  in  their  work.  Adieu, 
then,  our  readers,  and  best  wishes  to  our  suc- 
cessors. 

* 

* * 

To  sum  up  the  work  of  our  athletic  associa- 
tions for  the  past  term  is  indeed  a pleasure. 
The  athletic  team,  to  begin  with,  has  accom- 
plished more  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  The 
manager  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  in  fur- 
thering plans  for  developing  a crack  team  next 
year.  In  this  he  has  every  reason  to  be  hopeful, 
since  he  will  have  not  only  the  whole  of  this 


year's  team  back,  but  also  several  new  men. 
Baseball  has  had  brighter  outlooks  than  the  sea- 
of  ’96  opened  with.  Still,  in  spite  of  many  ob- 
stacles, the  management  succeeded  in  organizing 
what  will  eventually  become  one  of  the  finest 
college  teams  in  the  country.  Indeed,  great 
praise  is  dtie  Mr.  Monahan,  ’97,  for  his  self-sac- 
rificing work  while  occupying  such  an  import- 
ant position.  We  congratulate  him  on  his  suc- 
cess in  demonstrating  that  the  old  spirit  of 
baseball  in  Fordham  has  not  all  died  out. 

* 

* * - 

We  were  extremely  pleased  to  note  the  suc- 
cess of  our  sister  colleges  at  the  athletic  meeting 
on  Decoration  Day.  Of  course  we  wished  to  win 
ourselves,  still,  when  we  saw  the  impossibility 
of  this,  it  was  truly  delightful  to  recognize  the 
Fordham  “yells”  in  behalf  of  Georgetown. 
This  year  has,  we  trust,  bound  together,  for  good 
and  all,  the  wearers  of  the  “Blue  and  Gray” 
and  the  “ Maroon.”  Out  upon  those  who  have 
the  least  idea  that  the  two  greatest  Catholic  Col- 
leges in  the  country  should  be  aught  else  than 
firm  friends  and  well-wishers  one  of  the  other! 

* 

* * 

Some  time  ago  there  was  a great  deal  of  talk 
about  procuring  a regular  college  pin.  For  va- 
rious reasons,  this  movement  was  discontinued, 
and  here  we  are  at  the  end  of  the  year  without 
having  accomplished  anything  in  this  regard. 
In  an  editorial  at  the  time  the  agitation  about 
the  pin  was  at  its  height,  we  characterized  the 
scheme  as  a most  laudable  and  patriotic  one.  In 
the  seeming  absence  of  any  enthusiasm  in  this 
regard  at  present,  we  wish  to  remind  our  stu- 
dent readers  that  a pin  should  be  procured.  It 
is  a requisite  for  every  college  now,  and  we 
trust  one  of  the  first  duties  of  next  year  will  be 
to  select  and  distribute  a suitable  Fordham  pin. 

Francis  O’Neill,  ’96. 


NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 

ON  Sunday  evening,  May  31st,  in  the  College 
Chapel,  the  Philosophers  received  their 
diplomas  for  the  Sodality  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  Rev.  Father  Rector  conferred  them 
upon  Francis  O’Neill,  John  F.  McLaughlin,  John 
J.  Dyer,  Nicholas  J.  Delehanty,  Jas.  F.  McDon- 
nell, Thos.  O’Shea,  Thos.  J.  Calkins,  and  Chas. 
W.  Sinnott,  and  afterward  made  a few  remarks 
to  the  outgoing  sodalists,  urging  them  to  cherish 
through  life  their  Patroness  and  Advocate,  to 
have  confidence  and  trust  in  her  protection,  and 
by  their  lives  draw  many  others  to  her  service. 
After  this  benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
ended  a most  impressive  and  touching  ceremony. 

* 45- 

Professor  Halm  is  at  present  engaged  in  the 
publication  of  the  “ Rose  Hill  Waltzes,”  which 
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were  rendered  on  several  occasions  during  the 
year,  and  met  with  universal  praise.  Some  say 
it  is  better  even  than  his  “ Fordham  College 
Two-Step,”  which  made  such  a hit  ; but  as 
tastes  differ  each  one  had  better  get  a copy  of 
these  beautiful  waltzes  and  judge  for  himself. 

* * 

The  “Fordham  College  Two-Step”  has  been 
arranged  for  full  brass  band  by  Mr.  Clias.  J. 
Crowley,  bandmaster  of  the  8th  Regiment 
Band.  Those  who  visited  Fordham  on  June 
24th  had  an 'opportunity  of  hearing  this  beauti- 
ful march  played  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Crowley. 

* * 

On  Sunday,  June  21st,  Solemn  High  Mass  was 
offered  for  the  students  by  Rev.  Fr.  Rector,  as- 
sisted by  Rev.  Fr.  Quirk,  S.  J.,  and  Mr.  Neary, 
S.  J.  The  altar  was  beautifully  decorated,  and 
La  Hacke’s  mass  in  F was  sung  by  the  whole 
college  to  an  orchestral  accompaniment  and 
organ.  The  solos  were  well  rendered  by  Messrs. 
G.  Barry,  F.  O’Neill,  J.  Gaynor,  and  R.  McDon- 
nell. The  college  orchestra,  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Halm,  did  exceedingly  well,  and  de- 
serve great  praise.  The  baccalaureate  sermon 
was  delivered  by  Rev.  Wm.  F.  Gannon,  S.  J. 
This  sermon  was  spoken  of  among  the  boys  as 
one  of  the  most  forcible  discourses  of  the  year, 
and  the  word's  of  the  Rev.  Father  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten  by  the  students  of  St.  John’s. 

* * 

On  Monday,  June  22d,  Solemn  Requiem  Mass 
was  offered  for  the  deceased  students  of  the  col- 
lege. The  sanctuary  was  filled  with  the 
Fathers  and  scholastics  in  surplices  ; the  altar 
was  draped  in  black,  and  the  solemn  strains  of 
the  “ Requiem  ” helped  to  make  this  Service  a 
most  impressive  one. 

* * 

Since  reviews  are  in  order  at  this  period  of  the 
year,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  recall  the  work 
done  by  the  Glee  Club  organization.  These 
clubs,  Glee,  Banjo,  and  Mandolin,  at  the  opening 
of  the  scholastic  year,  were  existing  among  us, 
it  is  true,  but  no  one  knew  it,  for  they  were  in 
potentia  only  ; and  some  stoutly  asserted, 
when  mention  of  such  clubs  was  made,  that 
not  even  in  potentia  were  they  among  us.  How- 
ever, the  Christmas  concert  demonstrated  to  a 
certainty  their  existence  in  esse,  and  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  most  sanguine.  Later  the  man- 
agement was  bold  enough  to  attempt  a public 
concert  downtown,  and  the  concert  at  Lenox 
Lyceum,  April  16th,  was  a glorious  success,  and 
won  new  laurels  for  Alma  Mater,  before  a most 
distinguished  and  select  audience.  This  concert 
was  much  spoken  of  about  town,  and  the  man- 
agement received  no  less  than  six  offers  to  re- 


peat it,  but  examinations  were  more  impoi'tant, 
and  so  our  friends  were  put  off  till  next  year. 

* * 

The  Glee  Club  Organization  will  lose  three 
valuable  members  in  Mr.  Francis  O’Neill,  ’96, 
our  able  manager  ; Mr.  James  McDonnell,  ’96, 
leader  of  the  Mandolin  Club,  and  our  best  vio- 
linist ; and  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Sinnott,  ’96,  member 
of  the  Mandolin  Club  and  Chxhestra. 

* * 

There  is  a bright  future  before  the  Glee  Club 
organization,  for  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
various  clubs  cannot  accomplish  greater  things 
next  season  than  they  have  this.  More  and  bet- 
ter material  will  be  at  hand,  for  after  a year’s 
training  the  boys  should  certainly  be  more  pro- 
ficient in  handling  their  different  instruments 
than  they  were  this  year.  Again  we  have 
gained  some  experience  and  confidence,  and 
have  made  a reputation  for  ourselves,  which 
will  pave  the  way  to  future  success.  Next  year, 
therefore,  should  be  a glorious  one  for  Fordham 
in  the  musical  line,  and  no  doubt  will  be  if  only 
the  members  of  the  various  clubs  work  as  faith- 
fully and  as  earnestly  as  did  those  of  ’96,  seek- 
ing before  all  else  that  which  should  be  most 
dear  to  every  student  of  St.  John’s,  Fordham, 
the  glory  and  the  prosperity  of  Alma  Mater. 

Ciias.  W.  Sinnott,  ’96. 


ATHLETICS  AT  FORDHAM. 


WHILE  the  pages  of  the  MONTHLY  have 
been  filled  time  after  time  with  the 
praises  of  the  Glee  Club,  the  Dramatic 
Association,  and  the  Baseball  Team,  our  Athletic 
Association  has  been  given  but  slight  notice,  and 
the  efforts  of  those  interested  therein  have  re- 
ceived but  little  or  no  commendation.  Hence  it 
is  that  I take  advantage  of  a favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  put  before  the  readers  of  The  Ford- 
ham Monthly  a summary  of  the  events  in 
which  we  have  taken  part  during  the  past  year. 

Although  we  cannot  claim  to  have  attained 
any  great  prominence  in  athletics  this  year, 
nevertheless  more  has  been  done  of  late  than 
heretofore.  Moreover,  although  we  have  not 
carried  away  any  laurels  from  the  field,  we  did 
not  finish  last  in  any  event,  and  at  least  we 
strove  and  have  succeeded  in  bringing  the  name 
of  Fordham  College  before  the  public. 

That  we  were  not  successful  in  our  every 
effort  this  season  is  due  principally  to  want  of 
training  and  proper  pi'eparation  for  the  events 
in  which  we  participated.  This  lack  of  training 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  boys  alone.  However,  we 
hope  that  next  year  the  much-talked-of  training 
table  will  be  a reality,  and  then  the  track-  team 
from  Fordham  College  will  achieve  wonders 
and  will  place  her  in  the  front  rank  for  pro- 
ficiency in  athletics. 

The  first  event  in  which  our  athletes  took 
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part  this  season  was  the  Interscholastic  meet, 
which  was  held  in  the  city  in  March.  Under 
the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Quinlan  the  boys  pre- 
pared very  well  for  this  occasion,  and  went  into 
the  games  fully  confident  of  winning  ; but,  alas  ! 
the  lack  of  systematic  and  regular  training 
manifested  itself,  and  although  some  of  them 
made  an  excellent  showing,  they  were  out- 
classed, and  the  odds  ‘against  them  were  too 
many.  Still  their  experience  on  that  occasion 
will  be  of  much  avail  to  them  next  year,  when 
the  prizes  will  surely  go  to  Ford  ham. 

The  event  which  was  of  the  most  moment  to 
those  interested  in  athletics,  and  the  most 
impoi'tant  after  the  Intercollegiate  games,  was 
the  relay  race  at  Philadelphia  on  April  25th. 
This  race  was  lost  to  Fordham  by  an  unfortu- 
nate accident,  and  much  of  the  disapprobation 
manifested  by  persons  about  Fordham  toward 
those  who  took  part  in  it  should  not  have  been 
displayed.  The  team  which  competed  in  this 
race  was  thought  to  be  the  best  that  could  be 
found  at  Fordham,  and  there  was  little,  if  any, 
doubt  but  that  it  would  come  out  victorious. 
The  following  mishap,  however,  prevented  it 
from  being  successful.  When  the  pistol  was 
fired  the  first  four  men  of  each  team  dashed 
forward,  and  Carey,  who  ran  for  Fordham, 
having  the  inside  track,  sprinted  easily  to  the 
front,  and  gradually  pushed  ahead  until  his 
nearest  man  was  twenty  yards  behind  him. 
Fie  kept  this  lead  for  three  hundred  yards,  and 
it  seemed  that  the  maroon  would  float  vic- 
toriously in  the  air  and  that  an  admirable 
record  would  be  made  by  the  boys  from  Ford- 
ham ; but  just  as  he  reached  the  stretch  he 
twisted  his  left  knee,  spraining  at  the  same  time 
a tendon  in  his  leg.  Despite  his  valiant  efforts 
to  keep  in  the  lead,  he  was  unable  to  do  so,  and 
before  he  reached  the  scratch  two  of  his  oppo- 
nents passed  him  by  fifteen  yards.  As  for  the 
rest,  it  was  not  possible  for  the  other  runners  to 
make  up  the  lost  distance,  and  Fordham  was 
forced  to  accept  third  place.  The  sprain  which 
Mr.  Carey  received  proved  quite  serious,  as  he 
was  confined  in  the  infirmary  for  some  time, 
and  was  unable  to  prepare  for  the  Inter- 
collegiate, where  he  expected  to  make  a fine 
showing.  Our  representatives  at  the  Inter- 
collegiate this  season  were  Messrs.  Barry  and 
Quinlan.  The  former  failed  after  a very  credit- 
able effort  to  obtain  a place  in  the  finals,  but 
Mr.  Quinlan,  than  whom  there  is  no  better 
sprinter  in  New  England,  when  he  is  properly 
trained,  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  finals,  and 
his  opponents  had  no  easy  time  in  beating  him. 
This  should  be  considered  a victory  for  Ford- 
ham, when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
facilities  for  training  here. 

With  a regular  training  table,  with  generous 
self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  our  athletes  in 
keeping  from  smoking,  and  with  hearty  finan- 
cial support  on  the  part  of  the  students,  we  hope 


next  year  to  make  Fordham’s  name  as  great  in 
athletics  as  it  ever  has  been  in  science  and 
letters.  J.  Dunlevy,  ’98. 


PHILOSOPHERS’  LAST  DISPUTA- 
TION. 


Theses  ad  ultimam  hujus  anni  scholastici  Disputationem. 
Die  1 6a  Maii,  1896. 

Ex  Metaphysica  Speciali. 

I.  Anima  humana  est  spiritualis. 

II.  Anima  humana  unitur  corpori  ut  forma  substan- 

tialis. 

III.  Anima  humana,  pereunte  corpore,  existentiam  pro- 

priam,  neque  operationes  amittit. 

IV.  Anima  humana  de  facto  post  mortem  erit  superstes. 

V.  Anima  humana  est  immortalis. 

VI.  Existentia  Dei  non  potest  probari  argumento  a 

priori. 

VII.  Existit  ens  necessarium,  causa  hujus  universitatis 

rerum. 

VIII.  Ens  necessarium  est  aeternum,  absolute  independens 

et  immutabile. 

IX.  Ens  necessarium  non  est  materia,  neque  mundus, 

neque  corpus,  neque  compostium  ex  spiritu  et 
corpore. 

X.  Ens  necessarium  est  ens  perfectissimum. 

XI.  Ens  necessarium  est  unicum. 

Defendet D.  Sinnott 

Arguet D.  O’Neill 

De  Societate  Civili. 

I.  Auctoritas  aliqua  est  omni  societate  essentialis. 

II.  Adest  vinculum  sociale  inter  omnes  homines. 

III.  Status  socialis  est  homini  naturaiis. 

IV.  Matrimonialis  societas,  quoad  suam  naturam  et 

praecipua  sua  jura,  est  a civili  societate  indepen- 
dens. 

V.  Origo  societatis  concretae  pendetafacto  contingente 

et  humano. 

VI.  Subjectum  quod  exercet  civilem  auctcritatem  non 

est  immediate  a Deo  determinatum. 

VII.  Omnis  forma  regiminis  legitime  introducta  licita 

est. 

VIII.  Legitime  introducta  aliqua  forma  regiminis,  non 

potest  earn  populus  pro  lubito  mutare  aliamque 
introducere. 

Defendet D.  Mitchell 

Arguet D.  McLaughlin 

" Ex  Divinae  Sapientiae  ordine  nunquam  fore  ut  anima 
humana  in  nihilum  redigatur  ” 

Disseret D.  Dyer 

The  last  disputation  of  the  Philosophers  was 
superior  to  any  yet  given  by  the  class.  Follow- 
ing the  previous  one  of  April  2 2d  by  the  short 
interval  of  three  weeks,  it  speaks  well  for  their 
energy  and  earnestness.  There  was  no  chance 
for  collusion  between  objectors  and  defenders,  no 
chance  for  a “ dress  rehearsal,”  since  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty,  we  suppose,  by  previous  in- 
vitation, did  the  most  of  the  objecting.  For  this 
reason  it  was  as  true  a disputation  as  ever  we 
have  heard.  The  Professor  himself  was  the  first 
to  open  the  combat,  after  him  other  members  of 
the  Faculty  joined  in  and  objected  earnestly  and 
without  mercy.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  de- 
fenders were  cool  and  collected,  and  readily, 
and  in  good  Latin,  met  every  objection;  and 
even  when  the  questions  and  objections  were 
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not  altogether  pertinent  they  held  their  own 
bravely. 

Mr.  Dyer’s  essay,  in  simple,  lucid,  elegant 
Sallustian  Latin,  denied  invincibly  any  future 
annihilation  of  the  human  soul,  and  closed  with 
the  following  touching  and  modest  words: 

“ Sic  hodierna  disputatione  finem  imponimus  exercitiis 
scholasticis  hujus  anni,  expectantes  magnum  ilium  even- 
turn  qui  examine  annuali  completur  et  bacalaureatus 
gradu  coronatur  et  laude.  Gratias  agere  non  omittam  iis 
omnibus  qui  eruditioni  et  educationi  nostrae  tantos  con- 
tulerunt  labores;  loquor  equidem  meo  nomine  et  praeser- 
tim  nomine  eorum  qui  me  circumstant.  Ad  metam 
properantes,  profiteamur  oportet  nos  non  illos  esse  for- 
tasse  alumnos  eximios  qui  gloriam  magnam  sunt  allaturi 
huic  almo  collegio;  attamen  erga  patriam  et  erga  Deum 
nos  fortiter  esse  facturos  toto  animo  pollicemur.” 

The  class  of  ’96  was  comparatively  small  for 
a Fordham  Philosophy  class.  They  numbered 
only  nine,  or,  as  the  class  poet  put  it: 

“ Ter  terni  in  campo,  ter  terni  stamus  in  aula 
Consortes  studii,  queis  placuitque  pila.” 

Having  so  few  in  the  class,  made  their  work 
for  the  year  all  the  harder.  Nevertheless,  they 
gave  us  a public  specimen  in  Dialectics  and 
three  disputations,  which  included,  besides  Logic 
and  Metaphysics,  the  whole  of  moral  Philosophy 
and  Social  Rights.  The  subject  of  authority,  the 
different  forms  of  government,  why  we  are  a 
democratic  government,  and  the  like,  were  fully 
treated.  We  congratulate  them,  therefore,  on 
the  happy  termination  of  their  college  course, 
and  wish  them  all  success  in  whatever  calling 
it  may  please  God  to  place  them. 

A.  W.,  ’97. 


DRAMATICS. 


PERHAPS  at  no  time  in  the  last  ten  years 
was  the  outlook  of  the  Dramatic  Associa- 
tion so  gloomy  as  at  the  beginning  of 
’95 -’96.  Those  tvho  had  delighted  us  for  years 
had  departed  from  our  walls.  Our  “stars”  and, 
we  thought,  all  our  dramatic  material  went 
with  the  class  of  philosophy,  and  the  one  or 
two  who  left  us  from  rhetoric.  The  opening 
of  the  school-year  found  us  with  hardly  one 
who  had  even  appeared  on  the  stage,  let  alone 
taken  a principal  part  thereon.  What  was  our 
surprise,  then,  Thanksgiving  Day,  to  find  “ The 
Bells  ” equal  to  anything  seen  at  Fordham  for 
the  last  decade.  Nor  was  it  that  our  expecta- 
tions were  so  slight,  that  our  surprise  and  de- 
light at  being  able  to  do  something  made  of  the 
something  a grand  success.  No  ; for  there  were 
those  present  who  never  knew  of  the  gloomy 
outlook  and  whose  expectations  could  only  be 
in  keeping  with  the  past  record  of  the  Dramatic 
Society,  and  these  men,  by  word  of  mouth  and 
letter,  praised  “ The  Bells  ” to  the  skies.  And 
justly,  for  the  acting,  staging,  and  general  ren- 
dering of  the  play  was  equal,  I repeat  it,  to  any- 
thing seen  at  Fordham  for  the  last  ten  years. 
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After  this  success,  when  we  heard  that  the 
Dramatic  Association  was  getting  up  something, 
there  was  no  more  anxiety  as  to  the  issue,  but 
we  looked  forward  to  a treat,  and  we  were  never 
disappointed.  As  Rector’s  Day  drew  near  we 
heard  that  Shakespeare’s  “ Macbeth  ” was  to 
furnish  the  evening’s  entertainment.  We  were 
sure  it  would  be  a success,  even  though  we 
knew  that  only  once  before  in  the  history  of 
dramatics  at  Fordham  had  this  difficult  play 
been  attempted.  May  5 came.  We  saw  the 
play,  and  it  not  only  surpassed  “ The  Bells,” 
but  to  find  its  equal  we  have  to  go  back  to  the 
time  of  Mr.  Fargis,  S.  J.,  the  palmy  days  of  Ford- 
ham dramatics.  We  were  prepared  for  a treat, 
but  such  a treat  was  far  from  our  expectations. 

To  whom  is  the  credit  due  for  all  this  ? First 
and  foremost  to  Mr.  Brown,  S.  J.,  the  Moderator, 
and  after  him  to  Mr.  J.  Donovan,  ’97,  Mr.  Chas. 
Duffy,  ’98,  Mr.  Robert  McDonnell,  ’97,  and,  in 
fact,  to  all  who  had  any  part  in  the  plays.  Fol- 
lowing is  a record  of  the  work  of  the  Dramatic 
Association  for  the  past  ten  years  : 

’8 5 -'86.  Thanksgiving  Day,  “ The  Iron  Chest.” 

December  22d,  “The  Count”  and 
“ Secretary,”  “ The  Changeful  Man.” 
St.  Patrick’s  Day,  “ The  Hidden 
Gem.”  Rector’s  Day,  “ Battle  of  Hal- 
lidon.”  May  26th,  “ Battle  of  Halli- 
don.”  Mr.  Quirk,  S.J.,  Moderator. 
’86-’87.  Thanksgiving  Day,  “ Sir  Thomas  More,” 

“ Make  Your  YVills.”  December  22d, 
Scenes  from  “ Macbeth,”  Scenes  from 
“Brutus.”  March  23d,  “ William  Tell.” 
June  17th,  “ Hamlet.”  Mr.  Quirk,  S.J., 
Moderator. 

’87-88.  Thanksgiving  Day,  “ The  Broken  Sword,” 

“ Sylvester  Daggerwood.”  December 
2 1st,  Scenes  from  “King  John,” 
Scenes  from  the  “ Rivals.”  Rector’s 
Day,  “ The  Heir  of  Aescendune.” 
Mr.  Quirk,  S.J.,  Moderator. 

’88-’89.  November  29th,  “ Rob  Roy,”  “A  Regu- 
lar Fix.”  December  20th,  “ Robert 
Macaire,”  “ Caught  by  the  Cuff.” 
March  18th,  “ Wenlock  of  Wenlock.” 
Mr.  French,  S.J..  Moderator. 

’89-90.  November  28th,  “ A Trip  to  the  Moun- 
tains,” “ Taming  a Tiger.”  December 
2 1st,  “ The  Innkeeper  of  Abbeville,” 
“ Slasher  and  Crasher.”  February  22d, 
“Oliver  Twist.”  March  17th,  Scenes 
from  the  “ Rivals,”  “A  Sea  of  Troubles,” 
An  act  from  the  “ Critic.”  May  6th, 
“A  Tragedy  Rehearsed,”  Scenes  from 
the  “Rivals.”  Mr.  J.  H.  Smith,  S.J.,' 
Moderator. 

’90-91.  Thanksgiving  Day,  “Waiting  for  the 
Verdict.”  December  22d,  “ The  Vir- 
ginia Mummy,”  “The  Sweet  Sunny 
South.”  February  22,  “The  White 
Horse  of  the  Peppers,”  “ The  Irish 
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Tiger.”  May  6th,  “A  Celebrated 
Case.”  Mr.  Pettit,  S.J.,  Moderator. 
’9i-’92.  Thanksgiving  Day,  “ Barnaby  Rudge,” 
“ Master  James’  Birthday.”  March 
17th,  “ Disowned,”  “A  Thumping 

Legacy.”  Fr.  Pittar,  S.J.,  Moderator. 
92_’93-  Thanksgiving  Day,  “ The  Burgomaster 
of  Saardam,”  “Number  One  Around 
the  Corner.”  December  22d,  “ The 

Merchant  of  Venice.”  Mr. O’Hara,  S.J., 
Moderator. 

’93*’94.  November  30th,  “A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old 
Debts.”  December  2 1 st,  Scenes  from 
“ Richard  II,”  Graveyard  Scene  from 
Hamlet.”  May  23d,  “ King  John.” 

Mr.  Fleming,  S.J.,  Moderator. 

’94-95.  November  29th,  “ Damon  and  Pythias.” 

December  20th,  “ Poisoned.”  May 

16th,  “Richelieu.”  Mr.  Brown,  S.J., 
Moderator. 

’95-96.  Thanksgiving  Day,  “The  Bells.”  Feb- 
ruary 1 8th,  Repetition  of  the  “Bells,” 
adaptation  of  “ A Doctor  in  Spite  of 
Himself.”  May  7th,  “ Macbeth.”  Mr. 
Brown,  S.J.,  Moderator. 

A “ Non-acting  ” Member. 


COMMENCEMENT  DAYS  IN  ST.  MARY’S 
COLLEGE,  KENTUCKY. 


THE  following  is  a list  of  the  speeches,  dramas 
and  essays,  which  were  given  at  the  Com- 
mencement exercises  in  St.  Mary’s  College, 
Marion  County,  Kentucky,  and  may  prove 
of  interest  to  the  friends  of  the  St.  John’s  Debating 
Society : 

1838— July  25. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Institution  in  Regard  to 
Studies,  .....  President 

History,  ....  By  Wm.  Cowden 

Eloquence,  . . . Pierce  Grace 

Dependence  of  the  Mind  upon  Matter, 

B.  Rowin  Hardin 
Winterton  Moreton,or  the  Refugee — A Melo- 
drama. 


1839 —  July  20. 

Discovery  of  America,  . By  John  Ryan 

Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  . Michael  Driscol 
Useful  Knowledge,  . . . Ch.  Rapier 

Middle  Ages,  . . . John  E.  Newman 

Elphinstone,  or  the  Pseudo  Assassin — A Drama. 

1840 —  July  21. 

Saracen  Conquests,  . By  Brice  Vineyard 
Fall  of  Rome,  . . . Jas.  B.  Clark 

Charlemagne,  . . . John  E.  Newman 

Montroulon,  or  the  Murderer’s  Trail — A Drama. 

1841 —  July  20. 

Venetian  Republic,  . By  G.  E.  McGroarty 

Peter  the  Great,  . . . C.  Fleming 

Genius  and  Spirit  of  the  XVIth  Century, 

A.  B.  Kitchell 

Cromwell,  . . . W.  W.  B.  Carr 

The  Kinsmen,  or  the  Black  Riders;  scene, 
South  Carolina;  time,  Revolution. 


1843—  July  23- 

Ancient  Egypt,  . . By  Walter  H.  Hill 

Julius  Caesar,  . . . Joseph  Lombard 

Navigation,  . . . George  Hamilton 

Charles  Red  Hawk,  or  the  Indian  Boy, 

R.  F.  Chazelle 

1844— 

Columbus,  . . By  H.  B.  Breckenridge 

American  Navy,  .....  Donan 
Leading  Features  of  the  Middle  Ages, 

R.  C.  Farrely 

A View  of  the  West,  . Napoleon  B.  Marsh 
Playdeep,  or  the  Gambler’s  Progress — A 
Tragedy,  . . . Walter  H.  Hill,  A.B. 

Jos.  A.  Kelly,  ’97. 


PUBLIC  CONTEST  IN  ELOCUTION. 


Programme. 

PREPARATORY  COURSE. 


Reiter  Galop Faust 

The  Captain Tennyson 

James  A.  Treacy. 

Erin’s  Flag Father  Ryan 

Bernard  Duffy. 

Rolla's  Address Sheridan 

Thomas  J.  A.  McCormick. 

“ Rastus  on  Parade” Mills 

Mandolin  Club. 

Irish  Disturbance  Bill Daniel  O'Connell 

Ambrose  P.  Dunnigan. 

The  Angels  of  Buena  Vista Whittier 

John  A.  Dillon. 

“Blue  Bells  of  Scotland  ” D.  Buck 

Double  Quartette. 

Count  Candespina’s  Standard Bolter 

Edward  J.  Laracy. 

An  Incident  in  the  French  Camp Browning 

Richard  V.  Harrington. 

King  Robert  of  Sicily Longfellow 

Thomas  J.  King. 

Cornet  Solo:  Plantation  Melody Templeton 

COLLEGE  COURSE. 

Rienzi  to  the  Romans Mitford 

Joseph  F.  Shea. 

The  Leper Willis 

Joseph  A.  Kelley. 

Cassius  Instigating  Brutus Shakespeare 

Francis  O'Neill. 

“Gallant  Knights” Leipziger 

Mandolin  Quartette. 

Eugene  Aram Hood 

James  J.  Donovan. 

To  the  Lions Brooks 

Robert  E.  McDonnell. 

On  Employing  Indians Chatham 

John  J.  Byrne. 

Lily  Lass’  Race Rae-Brown 

James  B.  Duffy. 

“ My  Old  Kentucky  Home" Geibel 

Quartette. 

Count  Candespina’s  Standard Boker 

William  E.  Carey. 

The  Monk  Felix Longfellow 

Charles  F.  Duffy. 

The  Passing  of  Arthur Tennyson 

C.  Reilly  Atkinson. 

La  Grace  Schottische Neibig 
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The  contest  in  elocution,  Wednesday,  June  3d, 
was  the  greatest  treat  of  its  kind  that  has  been 
given  at  Fordham  for  many  a day.  It  was  an 
agreeable  surprise.  A glance  at  the  programme 
gave  no  idea  of  what  was  in  store  for  us.  We 
have  had  in  other  years  one  or  two  who  were 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  of  this  year; 
but  not  for  a long  time,  if  ever,  have  we  had  a 
band  of  aspirants  to  equal  the  twenty  of  ’96. 
The  judges  had  quite  a task  before  them,  for  so 
many  were  so  excellent  it  must  have  been  no 
little  work  to  pick  the  winners. 

Dr.  Jas.  A.  Butler,  whose  opinion  we  value 
highly,  writes  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

I want  to  tell  you  that  I have  spent  few  more  enjoyable 
evenings  at  St.  John’s  than  that  on  which  the  contest  in 
elocution  was  held,  a short  time  ago.  When  I compare 
that  evening  and  the  splendid  exhibition  given  by  the 
Fordham  boys  of  1896  with  the  days  and  elocutionary  do- 
ings of,  say  1879,  and  after — when  poor  old  departed  Fro- 
bisher labored  with  us — I must  say  I feel  rather  ashamed 
of  one  end  of  the  comparison. 

Of  course  we  had  a few  good  speakers,  who  had  to  be 
called  upon  on  all  possible  occasions,  to  save  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  class;  but  such  a treat — so  many  good  men — 
as  you  gave  us  the  other  night  was  unknown  in  those  days. 
With  best  wishes,  I remain 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  N.  Butler,  ’84. 

Among  the  preparatory  boys,  Bernard  Duffy 
deserves  special  mention  for  the  spirit  he  put 


into  “ Erin’s  Flag.”  Ed.  Laracy’s  rendering  of 
“ Count  Candespina’s  Standard  ” was  most  in- 
telligent. His  voice,  however,  though  well  mod- 
ulated, was  hardly  strong  enough  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  selection.  Richard  Harrington 
was  the  most  natural  of  the  speakers,  besides 
being  very  distinct  and  deliberate.  Thos.  King, 
notwithstanding  some  bad  mistakes  in  pronun- 
ciation, was  very,  very  good  in  “ Robert  of 
Sicily.”  If  the  prize  were  to  be  awarded  to  the 
most-applauded  speaker,  then  Master  King 
would  easily  be  the  winner. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  programme  the  work 
of  each  of  the  contestants  was  so  perfect  that  to 
praise  them  sufficiently  would  require  a couple 
of  pages.  For  we  find,  on  consulting  our  marked 
programme,  that  each  selection  is  blue-lined, 
“well  done,”  or  “quite  artistic,”  or  “ excellent,” 
or  “ very  strong,”  etc.,  the  defects  being  alto- 
gether lost  sight  of  in  the  general  excellence  of 
the  renderings.  Mr.  O’Neill’s  is  one  of  the  pieces 
marked  “ excellent,”  Mr.  Donovan’s  is  another, 
Mr.  Duffy’s  another,  Mr.  Shea’s  still  another. 
Who  deserves  the  medal?  We  would  rather 
leave  that  to  the  judges:  Rev.  Jos.  H.  Rockwell, 
S.J.;  Richard  E.  Mdyne,  A.M.,  and  Col.  Jos.  A. 
Goulden. 

The  musical  part  of  the  programme  was  very 
good,  especially  the  singing  of  the  “ Blue  Bells 
of  Scotland.” 

Q.  Z. 


THE  FORDHAMS. 


THE  remarks  of  B.,  in  the  last  two  issues  of 
the  Monthly,  stirred  up  not  a little  feel- 
ing. However,  if  we  read  between  the 
lines  we  shall  find  his  intention  was  far  from 
being  to  anger  the  players.  This  he  did,  though, 
and  at  the  expense  of  a little  hard  feeling 
wrought  a change  in  the  baseball  team  that 
would  have  made  the  season  more  successful 
had  it  been  effected  earlier.  Now  since  the  year 
is  over,  and  the  baseball  team  of  ’96  is  a thing 
of  the  past,  there  is  no  good  to  be  gained  in 
pointing  out  the  defects  of  the  team,  or  of  the 
management,  except  in  so  far  as  the  facts  will 
help  the  team  of  ’97.  B.’s  criticism  was  perhaps 
a little  hard  on  a few  individuals,  and  through 
them  reflected  on  the  management.  Apart  from 
this,  we  think  that  his  remarks,  especially 
about  base-running  and  coaching,  were  perti- 
nent, and  that  the  team  of  ’97  should  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  both  these  points. 

Here  are  a few  things  we  would  like  to  sug- 
gest to  those  who  will  have  to  do  with  the  team 
of  ’97.  In  the  first  place,  the  election  of  the 
temporary  officers  of  the  Baseball  Association 
should  be  held  immediately  after  the  return  of 
the  seniors,  as  the  constitutions  direct,  and 
games  between  home  teams  should  begin  at 
once.  These  games  should  be  as  numerous  as 
our  holidays. 


Again,  the  aspirants  to  the  team  which  is  to 
represent  the  college  during  the  spring  season, 
should  begin  practice  early  in  the  fall.  As  foot- 
ball will  hardly  ever  amount  to  anything  at 
Fordham,  it  is  necessary  to  have  something  to 
keep  the  boys  alive  during  recreation.  Early 
practice  for  positions  on  the  baseball  team  will 
keep  twenty  or  thirty  boys  busy,  and  this,  to- 
gether with  the  concerts  of  the  glee,  banjo,  and 
mandolin  clubs  will  help  to  enliven  the  dreary 
months  of  winter. 

Thirdly,  immediately  after  election  of  the  per- 
manent officers  of  the  association,  on  Thanks- 
giving Day,  attention  should  be  given  to  the- 
printing  of  circulars,  the  getting  of  estimates, 
taking  up  of  subscriptions,  etc.  With  these 
minor  details  attended  to  early,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  time  to  arrange  games  and  prepare, 
before  the  Christmas  holidays,  aschedule,  some- 
thing like  the  schedules  of  the  old  Rose  Hill’s, 
when  they  used  to  play,  and  beat  them  too,  Yale, 
Princeton,  Holy  Cross,  Brown,  Georgetown,  La- 
fayette, and  in  fact  all  the  first-class  college 
teams. 

A fourth  point,  and  we  attach  -some  import- 
ance to  it  in  view  of  our  experience  this  year,  is 
this:  The  trainer  and  the  acting  captain  should, 
at  least,  be  interviewed  by  the  officers  of  the  as- 
sociation, and  their  estimate  of  each  candidate 
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for  the  team  should  be  sought  by  those  whose 
very  important  duty  it  is  to  chose  the  players 
that  are  to  represent  us  on  the  diamond  for  ’97. 
Had  this  been  done  this  year,  the  results  of  the 
games  earlier  in  the  season  would  surely  have 
been  different.  From  their  positions,  the  eoacher 
and  acting  captain  are  well  able  to  judge  the 
ability  of  the  different  aspirants,  and  if  the 
proper  care  is  exercised  in  the  choosing  of  the 
coacher  and  acting  captain',  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  have  some  influence  in 
in  the  picking  out  of  the  Fordhams  of  ’97. 

If  class-spirit  must  enter  in  the  various  or- 
ganizations of  ’97,  let  it  be  a generous  class- 
spirit;  let  it  not  be  blind  to  the  good  qualities  of 
those  who  are  not  members  of  the  class;  let  it 
above  all  be  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the 
division  wherever  and  whenever  it  clashes  with 
those  interests;  let  there  be  unity,  harmony  in 
everything,  and  the  year  of  ’97  will  be  a happy 
one,  and  the  results  of  this  harmonious  working 
together  will  make  themselves  felt  to  the  satis- 
faction and  happiness  of  all.  N.  B. 


BATTALION  NOTES. 


NEVER,  perhaps,  since  it  was  started  has 
drill  sat  more  lightly  on  the  boys  than 
this  year.  This  is  due  to  several  reasons, 
the  main  one  being  there  were  no  tours,  and  to 
the  credit  of  the  boys  it  must  be  said  they  de- 
served few.  Again,  the  half  holidays  during 
the  winter  months  were  not  spoiled  by  drill, 
which,  however  pleasant  it  may  be,  cannot  com- 
pare with  an  hour’s  recreation.  But,  do  we 
drill  better  this  year  than  in  other  years?  I am 
afraid  if  I answered  this  question  you  would 
say  I was  prejudiced,  so  I’ll  wait  and  let  you  see; 
and  you  can  answer  it  for  yourselves. 

— During  the  winter  months  the  bayonet  ex- 
ercises were  taught  to  the  enlisted  cadets,  while 
the  recruits  went  through  the  setting-up  exer- 
cises. 

— When  the  weather  became  favorable,  the 
companies  went  through  the  battalion  ma- 
noeuvres, and  occasionally  the  captains  of  the 
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different  companies  relieved  Capt.  Edmunds  as 
major. 

— On  May  29th,  Capt.  Furness,  13th  Inf., 
U.  S.  A.,  inspected  the  battalion.  The  regula- 
tion duck  trousers  and  white  helmets  were 
worn.  The  appearance  of  the  battalion  was  in- 
deed very  fine;  not  only  this,  but  the  precision 
with  which  they  went  through  the  different 
movements  in  extended  order,  sti'eet  column, 
and  battalion  was  truly  gratifying.  Capt.  Fur- 
ness, in  his  report,  praised  the  work  of  the 
cadets  highly,  and  we  thank  him  for  it. 

— The  three  commissioned  officers  who  passed 
the  best  examinations  in  tactics  were  Francis 
O’Neill,  Chas.  W.  Sinnott,  and  N.  J.  Delehanty. 
This  entitles  them  to  the  rank  of  Captain  in  the 
event  of  war. 

— Great  praise  is  due  to  all  the  officers,  com- 
missioned and  non-commissioned,  who  helped  to 
make  the  drill  successful,  and  too  much  cannot 
bs  said  of  our  commandant,  Capt.  Edmunds. 

— Unfortunately  the  rain  on  Commencement 
Day  hindered  us  from  giving  our  friends  a speci- 
men of  our  work  as  soldiers.  Besides  a very 
elaborate  programme,  we  were  to  have  the  com- 
petition for  the  colors.  This  competition  has 
always  brought  out  the  best  work  of  the  cadets, 
and  we  can  assure  our  friends  that  the  rain  de- 
prived them  of  a great  treat. 

Robt.  McDonnell,  ’97. 


THE  INVINCIBLES. 


OUR  thoughts  after  the  mid-winter  examin- 
ations naturally  turned  toward  baseball, 
and  our  own  team  in  particular.  Many 
conjectures  were  made  as  to  the  probability  of  the 
Invincibles  of  ’96  upholding  their  well-earned 
name  on  the  diamond.  At  first  we  had  to  admit  that 
our  hopes  were  not  exceedingly  bright,  as  we  had 
lost  many  of  last  years  stai's,  and  our  only 
chance  was  in  the  development  of  new  material, 
but  Capt.  Dunn,  with  the  generous  assistance  of 
Mr.  Collins,  was  equal  to  the  task.  By  constant 
and  persevering  training  in  the  gymnasium  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  Capt.  Dunn  brought  for- 
ward many  players  whose  abilities  were  never 
before  thought  of  or  recognized,  so  that  the  task 
of  choosing  nine  men  to  win  new  laurels  on  the 
ball  field  was  a somewhat  difficult  undertaking. 
The  team  selected  was:  Dolan,  c.;  Swartz,  p.; 
Dunn,  ib.;  McElroy,  2b.;  Sweetnam,  3b;  O’Don- 
ovan, ss. ; Foley,  Dunnigan  and  Plunkett  in  the 
outfield. 

Our  first  game  was  with  the  De  La  Salle  In- 
stitute team,  champions  of  the  Interscholastic 
B.  B.  A.,  1895.  To  our  own  surprise  we  won 
our  first  victory  rather  easily  in  six  innings  by 
a score  of  25  to  1.  The  good  work  of  the  team 
continued  during  the  series  with  the  ’Varsity, 


who,  although  they  won  every  game,  still  can  in 
no  way  be  proud  or  flattered  over  their  victo- 
ries. Victory  after  victory  followed  till  we  met 
the  H.  B.’s  of  Seton  Hall  College.  This  game, 
by  the  worst  kind  of  fielding  imaginable,  al- 
though they  out-batted  their  opponents,  the  In- 
vincibles lost.  With  determination  to  recover 
their  lost  laurels,  the  Invincibles  journeyed  to 
Seton  Hall  College,  South  Orange,  N.  J.  The 
Id.  B.’s,  or  practically  the  Alerts,  again  conquered, 
owing  to  our  poor  fielding  and  our  inability  to 
hit  the  ball  at  the  proper  time. 

The  Invincibles  easily  defeated  their  old  rivals, 
the  Oakland  B.  B.C.,  by  the  score  of  27  to  8.  The 
Fordham  Reserves  won  their  series  from  the 
Invincibles  through  our  inability  to  hit  Calkins 
at  the  proper  time.  Among  the  other  victories 
were  those  over  St.  Francis  College  of  Brooklyn, 
St.  Joseph’s  B.  B.  C.,  St.  Peter’s  College  of  Jersey 
City,  Alert  B.  B.  C.  of  West  Farms,  and  Willis 
A.  C.  and  Yonkers  High  School.  Rain  prevented 
games  with  Brooklyn  Latin  School,  St.  Peter’s 
College,  Adelphi  Academy,  Yonkers  High  School, 
and  Oakland  B.  B.  C. 

To  criticise  the  individual  players'  is  a hard 
task,  as  the  victories  of  the  team  were  not  due 
to  the  individual  playing  of  any  one  member, 
but  to  team-work,  both  at  tlje  bat  and  in  the 
field. 

Capt.  Dunn  excelled  in  every  respect,  both  at 
the  bat  and  in  the  field.  His  baseball  abilities 
were  recognized  by  the  manager  of  the  ’Varsity, 
so  that  we  lost  him  for  a while.  In  our  pitching 
department  we  were  far  stronger  than  we 
ever  expected.  Swartz,  by  allowing  the  De  La 
Salle  team  only  three  hits,  proved  that  he  has 
some  pitching  talent.  O’Gorman,  another  of 
our  pitchers,  suddenly  came  forth  and  showed 
his  pitching  abilities  by  holding  the  Fordhams 
down  to  seven  scattered  hits  in  the  second  game 
of  the  series.  He  would,  no  doubt,  have  done 
considerably  better  during  the  season  if  had  been 
pitching  more.  He  fields  his  position  well  and 
is  a strong  batter.  Our  catcher,  Paul  Dolan,  is. 
an  excellent  player,  though  his  throwing  to 
bases  is  not  yet  up  to  the  mark;  still,  he  will 
improve  in  time.  He  is  the  most  scientific  bat- 
ter on  the  team;  he  plays  for  a single,  or  sacri- 
fice if  it  is  needed,  and  can  always  be  relied 
upon. 

At  second,  McEdroy  played  well  for  a new 
man,  his  regular  position  being  first  base.  At 
the  bat  he  was  rather  weak,  but  toward  the  end 
of  the  season  he  picked  up  considerably. 

O’Donovan  at  short,  one  of  last  year’s  Invinci- 
bles, was  handicapped  by  sore  eyes,  and  on  this 
account  was  unable  to  show  his  true  worth.  He 
retired  after  the  Seton  Hall  games  and  Foley 
took  and  played  the  position  very  well.  He  is 
sure  to  get  any  ball  knocked  to  him,  but  is  rather 
careless  at  times  in  his  throwing  to  first. 

Sweetnam,  captain  of  last  year’s  Tyros,  played 
an  excellent  third  base,  his  throwing,  especially, 
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being  worthy  of  note.  His  batting  was  rather 
weak. 

In  the  field  Plunkett  showed  his  ability  for 
catching  fly  balls,  but  was  rather  weak  on 
ground  balls.  The  same  applies  to  Dunnigan. 
At  the  bat  both  batted  well  toward  the  end  of 
the  season. 

Sheehy  is  an  excellent  outfielder,  but  at  third 
base,  where  he  played  in  Sweetnam’s  absence, 
he  was  not  in  his  position.  At  the  bat  he  was 
rather  weak. 

We  cannot  close  this  account  of  our  baseball 
team  and  its  victories  without  expressing  our 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Walsh,  S.J.,  for  all  he  has  done 
to  make  the  season  successful. 


James  J.  Nolan,  ’98. 

HATTING. 

A.E.  R.  IB.  2P„  3B.  S.B.  S.H,  AV’GE. 

Dunn 56  32  27  6 7 6 1 .482 

Swartz. . . 69  29  33  s 3 13  2 .478 

Dolan 72  17  30  7 3 4 2 .417 

Foley 67  20  21  3 o 71  .313 

O’Gorman  ....  55  17  17  2 1 9 3 .309 

McElroy 64  30  19  4 2 51  .297 

Dunnigan 59  15  17  1 o 7 o .288 


McLaughlin....  11  1 300  00  .273 

Plunkett 64  14  16  3 o 41  .250 

Sheehy 33  6 7 3 o 2 o .212 

O'Donovan....  24  8 510  42  .208 

Sweetnam 39  8 8 1 o 6 1 .205 

TEAM  BATTING. 

A.B.  R.  IB.  P.C. 

Invincibles 594  202  206  .347 

Opponents 525  125  125  .238 

FIELDING. 


FIELDING. 


T.C. 

P.O. 

A. 

E. 

AV’GE. 

McLaughlin 

I 

1 

O 

O 

IOOO 

Dunn 

1 18 

104 

6 

8 

■932 

O’Gorman 

37 

20 

14 

3 

.919 

Swartz 

43 

18 

20 

5 

.884 

Dolan 

156 

113 

16 

27 

.826 

McElroy 

70 

28 

27 

IS 

.786 

Foley 

49 

13 

25 

1 1 

•77  8 

Sweetnam 

30 

14 

9 

7 

.767 

Dunnigan 

17 

13 

O 

4 

.765 

Plunkett 

39 

24 

5 

10 

•744 

Sheehy  

18 

4 

7 

7 

.61 1 

O’Donovan  

15 

I 

8 

6 

.600 

TEAM  FIELDING. 

P.O.  A.  E.  AV’GE. 


Invincibles 355  136  101  .829 

Opponents 357  137  174  .725 
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WITH  OUR  FRIENDS. 


THE  editor  received  the  following  card  some 
time  ago.  It  will  interest  our  graduates 
of  the  nineties  : 

New  York,  June  1,  1896. 
The  undersigned  beg  to  inform  you  that  they 
have  entered  into  partnership  for  the  practice  of 
the  law,  under  the  firm  name  of  Murray  & Mc- 
Laughlin, and  have  opened  their  offices  in  the 
Bryant  Building,  55  Liberty  street. 

Timothy  J.  M.  Murray. 

J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  Jr. 

— From  the  programme  of  the  Commencement 
Exercises  of  the  New  York  Law  School  we  learn 
that  Mr.  W.  Alpheus  Ferguson,  ’94,  Mr.  John 
Francis  Harrington,  ’94,  Mr.  John  Bryan  Robin- 
son, ’94,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  McCafferty,  ’94,  have 
become  Bachelors  of  Law.  We  wish  the  new 
“ bachelors”  every  success. 

— Fordham  sends  her  congratulations  to  her 
distinguished  alumnus,  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  F. 
Mooney,  ’67,  who  celebrated,  June  3d,  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  his  ordination,  on  his  pro- 
motion to  the  rank  of  Monsignor.  An  account 
of  the  jubilee  services  will  be  found  on  another 
page. 

— Mr.  Clias.  C.  Marrin,  ’89,  was  married  to  Miss 
Daisy  Kerrigan,  June  6th,  in  the  Church  of  the 
Annunciation.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
by  the  Rev.  John  Quirk,  S.  J.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  Jas.  Aylward,  ’89.  The  bride  is  a sister  of 
Dr.  Joseph  A.  Kerrigan,  ’88. 

— We  were  deeply  grieved  to  hear  of  the  sud- 
den death  of  Mrs.  Aylward,  mother  of  Rev.  Jas. 
N.  Aylward,  ’89. 

— Rev.  Thos.  B.  Donovan  is  doing  great  work 
for  his  colored  people  in  St.  Francis  Xavier’s 
Church,  Baltimore.  A recent  issue  of  the  Balti- 
more Catholic  Mirror  gives  a column  and  a half 
to  recounting  his  labors.  That  the  priests  of  the 
city  are  interested  in  his  work  is  attested  by  the 
number  from  all  parts  of  the  city  who  assist 
I'r.  Donovan  in  his  zealous  undertakings. 

— Dr.  Dansereau  is  one  of  the  special  precep- 
tors in  Tulane  University,  La. 

— Rev.  Paul  T.  Carew,  ’83,  has  sent  us  a copy 
of  his  allegorical  drama,  “The  Birth  of  the 
Rainbow.”  See  what  our  literary  editor  has  to 
say  about  it  on  another  page. 

— Dr.  Jos.  A.  Kerrigan,  ’88,  was  married  on 
Wednesday,  June  10th,  to  Miss  Florence  Kempt 
of  Lindsay,  Canada.  Hymen  has  been  very 
busy  in  the  Kerrigan  family  for  the  past  few 
months,  having  drawn  no  less  than  three  of 
them  to  his  service.  Notice  that  the  two  sisters, 


Eleanor  in  April  and  Daisy  in  June,  were  won 
by  Fordham  boys,  old  schoolmates  of  Dr.  Joe. 

— Among  our  visitors  in  the  latter  part  of  May 
we  had  Rev.  Thomas  Halpin,  ’85  ; Rev.  Charles 
Murphy,  ’85;  Rev.  J.  J.  Mead,  ’85;  Mr.  Kenyon  J. 
Fortescue,  ’90,  and  David  W.  Orpheus,  ’90.  By 
the  by,  the  last-named  gentleman  did  not  have 
his  little  boy  with  him,  for  he  has  no  little  boy. 
If  you  see  the  contrary  in  a back  number  of  the 
Monthly,  it  isn’t  so. 

— Rev.  Jas.  J.  Keane,  ’90,  received  the  degree 
of  Baccalaureate  of  Theology  at  the  Catholic 
University.  He  is  to  be  stationed  at  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral,  New  York  City. 

— One  of  the  old  professors  at  the  Troy 
Seminary,  the  Very  Rev.  James  S.  M.  Lynch, 
’67,  LL.D.,  rector  of  St.  John’s  church,  Utica, 
will,  it  is  understood,  be  on  the  staff  of  the  new 
St.  Joseph’s  Seminary,  Valentine  Hill. 


THE  TYROS. 


FREQUENTLY  you  will  hear  a visitor,  as 
he  strolls  through  third  division  grounds, 
asking  the  question,  “ Have  the  small 
boys  a baseball  team?”  “Have  the  small  boys  a 
baseball  team  ? ” I can  see  each  and  every 
member  of  St.  John’s  Hall  gazing  at  the  ques- 
tioner in  open-eyed  amazement.  “ Of  course  they 
have.  Have  you  never  heard  of  the  Tyros  ? ” 
will  be  the  ready  response. 

The  Tyros  are  the  chosen  players  of  the  divi- 
sion. But  membership  is  not  confined  solely  to 
those  who  are  preeminent  only  for  baseball;  to 
this  must  be  added  a creditable  showing  both 
in  class  and  in  conduct,  so  that  they  may  be 
called  representive  boys  in  whose  hands  the 
fine  recoi'd  of  the  Tyros  of  former  years,  and  the 
honor  of  the  division  will  be  secure. 

It  is  with  a feeling  then  of  no  little  pride  and 
delight  that  we  see,  on  looking  over  the  record 
of  the  past  year,  that  the  season  of  1896  has 
been  most  successful  in  both  these  respects;  for 
on  all  occasions  has  the  team  acted  in  a manner 
that  reflected  credit  on  themselves,  in  a manly, 
upright  way,  and  besides  this,  the  crowning 
glory  of  every  baseball  team,  the  Tyros  did  not 
lose  one  game  during  the  season.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a fine  record,  one  which  they  can  be 
proud  of.  And  the  more  so,  as  those  who  saw 
the  games  can  witness  that  the  opposing  teams 
were  often  older  by  many  years,  and  heavier 
than  the  Tyros;  all  of  which  only  adds  to  the 
lustre  of  their  victories.  - 

Notwithstanding  all  the  good  things  which 
may  be  said  of  the  team,  we  must  still  acknowl- 
edge some  faults  that  were,  noticeable  to  all.  In 
fielding,  there  seems  to  be  some  carelessness, 
which  perhaps,  came  from  perfect  confidence  in 
their  battery.  Fortunately,  the  battery  never 
failed  them.  Chas.  Horan,  p.,  and  Robt.  Beech- 
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inor,  c.,  played  hard  and  well  the  entire  season, 
and  are  first  of  all  to  be  congratulated  for  the 
success  of  the  team.  David  Donovan  played 
1st  b.  very  well,  and  was  with  C.  Horan,  the 
most  reliable  batter.  P.  Murray  on  2d  b.  and  T. 
Dunn  were  sure,  as  a rule,  to  stop  or  catch  any- 
thing that  came  their  way.  Our  captain,  hid. 
Joyce,  at  s.s.,  though  sometimes  weak  on 
grounders,  yet  by  his  sure,  swift  throwing, 
usually  put  the  runner  out  at  1st  b.  Jos.  Sinnott 
distinguished  himself  in  1.  f.,  and  T.  Nolan,  c.  f., 
and  Harry  Cummings,  r.  f.,  were  always  noted 
for  earnest,  hard  work. 

In  base-running,  Robt.  Beechinor  was  easily 
first,  being  usually  credited  every  game  with 
three  or  four  stolen  bases.  It  is,  then,  no  small 
measure  of  praise,  that  is  due  to  the  Tyros  for 
their  excellent  showing  of  the  present  year. 
Whether  or  not  they  continue  to  win  laurels  on 
the  ball  field,  they  should  learn  from  their  past 
success,  to  carry  to  their  lessons,  their  work, 
both  in  study-hall  and  class,  the  same  ambition, 
the  same  energy,  that  has  won  for  them  the  fine 
record  of  ’96. 


— Our  genial  schoolfellow,  Charlie  Fuchs,  left 
us  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  for  a visit  to 
the  land  of  his  forefathers.  Charlie  has  our 
best  wishes  for  a pleasant  and  enjoyable  trip. 

- — The  Tyros  of  ’96  are  such  a handsome  lot  of 
fellows  that  they  decided  to  have  their  pictures 
taken.  We  are  told  that  it  is  a very  good  pic- 
ture, but  we  shall  let  our  friends  judge  for  them- 
selves, as  it  appears  in  this  number  of  the 
Monthly.  The  picture  of  the  Division,  which 
we  also  present  to  the  readers  of  the  Monthly, 
is  not  so  very  good,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  ab- 
sence of  some  of  the  very  best-looking  members 
of  the  Division. 

— On  Saturday,  May  23d,  the  Tyros  added 
another  victory  to  their  long  list  of  successes 
during  ’96.  They  had  little  difficulty  in  defeat- 
ing the  Hamilton  B.  B.  C.,  which  is  represented 
to  be  quite  a strong  team.  The  score  was  as 


follows: 

Tyros 3 o 5 1 o 5 o 2 x — 16 

Hamiltons o o o 1 4 o 2 o o — 7 


Batteries — Horan  and  Beechinor;  Gondor  andHalpin. 
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—The  Crescents  of  Seton  Hall  College  were 
saved  from  a defeat  at  our  hands  on  May  28th. 
The  rain,  which  fell  in  torrents  just  as  we  en- 
tered the  college,  prevented  us  from  playing 
them.  We  enjoyed  the  trip,  however,  and  the 
kind  treatment  of  the  students. 

— The  Oakland  Juniors  played  us  a return 
game  on  June  4th.  In  the  first  three  innings, 
the  score  was  3 to  o,  in  their  favor,  but  in  the 
fourth  timing  the  Tyros  began  to  play  ball. 
Every  man  who  came  to  the  bat  hit  the  ball, 
which  before  was  a puzzle  to  him.  With  the 
bases  filled,  their  men  would  come  to  the  bat 
and  strike  out  in  one,  two,  three  order.  Horan 
struck  out  fourteen  men.  The  fielding  of  the 
Oaklands  was  not  of  the  best  The  score  was 
as  follows  : 


Tyros 0001750  2 — 15 

Oakland  Jrs 2 1 o o 2 o 2 o — 7 


Batteries — Horan  and  Beecliinor;  Dwyer  and  O’Grady. 

— We  all  heartily  sympathize  with  John 
O’Brien  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  who  was 
recently  killed  by  a trolley  car  while  riding  his 
bicycle. 

— Mr.  Coyle,  S.  J.,  who  took  such  an  interest 
in  all  our  games,  was  ordained  priest  on 
June  27th.  We  congratulate  you,  Father,  and 
beg  to  be  remembered  by  you. 

— Before  saying  farewell,  we  thank  all  our 
prefects  and  teachers  for  the  interest  they  have 
taken  in  us  during  the  year,  and  trust  that  they 
will  enjoy  a pleasant  vacation.  Adieu. 

Edward  F.  Joyce,  1901. 


DAY-SCHOLARS’  NOTES. 


TOWARD  the  end  of  the  season  our  pre- 
fect, Mr.  Coyle,  S.J.,  was  called  away  to 
prepare  for  his  ordination.  We  sincerely 
wish  him  every  success,  and  earnestly  pray  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  will  shower  His  graces  and 
blessings  upon  him,  so  that  he  may  persevere  to 
the  end;  and  we  kindly  ask  him  to  remember  us 
in  his  masses  and  prayers. 

— The  Day-scholars  Sodality’  closed  on  Satur- 
day, June  13th,  with  a farewell  address  from  the 
Rev.  Moderator  Fr.  Hughes,  S.J.  Several  new 
members  were  received  into  the  Sodality  this 
year  and  made  their  act  of  consecration  on  May 
2d.  All  the  members  enjoyed  the  Rev.  Moder- 
ator’s interesting  and  instructive  remarks,  and 
will  always  cherish  a fond  remembrance  of 
him. 

— Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  S.J. , an  old  and  much-ad- 
mired prefect  of  the  day-scholars,  was  heartily 
welcomed  back,  and  filled  Mr.  Coyle’s  place  with 
great  satisfaction. 

— All  the  day-scholars  joined  in  thanking 
Captain  Edmunds  for  his  leniency  during  the 


past  year.  He  never  called  them  to  serve  tours 
for  being  absent,  and  they  in  turn  appreciated 
the  favor,  as  with  very  few  exceptions,  were 
most  attentive  to  the  drill.  Rev.  Fr.  Mullan,  S.J., 
very  kindly  had  the  drill  on  Monday  and  Wed- 
nesday, so  that  we  might  enjoy  the  full  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  afternoon. 

- — The  graduating  class  this  year,  has  no  day- 
scholars;  but  we  claim  two  of  its  members,  who 
were  of  our  number  for  some  years,  and  to  them 
we  offer  our  best  wishes,  and  hope  they  will 
attain  to  honor  and  distinction  in  after  life. 

— From  time  immemorial,  every  year  many 
of  the  prizes  and  medals  have  been  won  by  day- 
scholars.  We  hope  this  year  will  make  no 
exception. 

— With  the  closing  of  the  year  we  extend  to 
Rev.  Fr.  Mullan,  S.J.,  and  the  other  Fathers  and 
Prefects,  who  have  looked  after  our  wants  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  our  sincerest  thanks.  May  we 
meet  them  again  in  the  early  autumn,  after 
having  enjoyed  a well  earned  vacation. 

J.  V.  Harwood,  ’99. 


LIBRARY  NOTES. 


THE  Fibrary  Records  give  encouraging  in- 
formation regarding  the  amount  and  kind 
of  reading  that  the  students  have  engaged 
in  during  the  past  year.  The  scientific  depart- 
ment was  patronized  by  the  philosophers,  who 
seemed  to  be  very  zealous  in  the  study  of  logic, 
metaphysics,  and  ethics.  The  two  classes  of 
philosophy  and  rhetoric  were  for  a great  por- 
tion of  the  year  deeply  interested  in  historical 
questions.  The  study  of  oratory  occupied  the 
minds  of  the  rhetoricians,  as  is  seen  from  the 
number  of  speeches  and  essays  that  were  read 
by  the  members  of  that  class.  Many  of  the 
poets,  as  we  would  naturally  expect,  read  a 
great  deal  of  poetry.  Biography  was  the  favorite 
reading  of  First  and  Second  Grammar,  while 
fiction  was  the  staple  in  the  lower  classes. 
Besides  the  work  that  was  done  in  connection 
with  regular  class  matters,  there  was  a consider- 
able amount  of  private  study  on  holiday  after- 
noons done  by  members  of  the  debating  society 
and  others. 

But  while  good  reading  was  the  rule  in  the 
higher  classes,  there  were  some  individuals  who 
had  not  got  beyond  the  novel,  and  hence  it  is 
easily  seen  that  the  rule  requiring  students  to 
read  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  is  a 
very  good  one. 

There  is  one  department  in  the  library  that 
was  most  carefully  avoided,  and  that  is  the  cor- 
ner devoted  to  books  of  travels,  explorations, 
etc.  Now,  some  of  the  most  interesting  and 
instructive  books  are  to  be  found  there.  There 
may  be  found  the  records  of  voyagers,  discover- 
ers and  explorers  from  the  earliest  times  down 
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to  our  own  days,  containing  more  thrilling  and 
exciting  incidents  than  can  be  found  in  novels, 
imparting  knowledge  of  men  and  countries  that 
cannot  be  acquired  from  any  other  books,  and 
affording  at  the  same  time  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  geography  as  well  as  of  the  political 
and  social  condition  of  various  peoples. 

Many  good  books  were  added  during  the  year, 
principally  to  the  literature  department.  At 
present  the  librarian’s  attention  is  given  to  the 
reference  department,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by 
the  opening  of  the  next  term  everything  will  be 
found  there  that  can  be  useful  for  the  work  done 
by  our  students. 

Messrs.  Romadka,  McVoy  and  Hicks  have 
inaugurated  a good  work  in  presenting  books  to 
the  library  ; they  have  given  the  good  example 
and  it  would  be  well  for  others  to  imitate  it. 

It  will  not  do  to  close  the  review  of  the  year 
without  calling  the  attention  of  certain  careless 
boys  to  one  particular  point,  and  that  is  their 
use,  or  better,  misuse,  of  books  taken  from  the 
library.  Books,  as  a rule,  are  not  fastened 
together  by  rivets,  nor  do  the  covers  swing  on 
iron  hinges,  yet  to  see  some  of  the  books  one 
would  suppose  that  were  handled  as  gently  as 
baggagemen  in  depots  handle  trunks  during  the 
summer  rush.  Besides  this,  some  have  taken 
books  and,  in  a way,  have  appropriated  them  to 
their  own  use,  thereby  depriving  others  of  the 
opportunity  of  reading  them.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  this  is  selfishness.  If  all  would  be 
careful  in  the  use  of  the  books,  remembering 
that  they  are  not  projectiles,  and  if  they  would 
be  thoughtful  enough  to  return  them  at  the 
proper  time,  it  would  save  the  librarians  a great 
deal  of  trouble  and  help  to  keep  the  library  in  an 
orderly  condition. 

Many  thanks  are  due  to  Messrs.  Delaney, 
Crosas,  and  Meagher  for  their  valuable  assistance 
in  the  library  during  the  past  year. 


BOOK  NOTES  AND  REVIEWS. 

'"The  BIRTH  OF  THE  RAINBOW;  or,  Erin’s 
Vision,  a drama  in  four  acts,  for  schools 
and  academies,  by  the  Rev.  P.  T.  Carew, 
St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  Newark,  N.J. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a twelve-page 
pamphlet  by  a Fordham  graduate  of  ’83.  It  is 
brimful  of  patriotism,  the  fecent  Venezuelan 
controversy  being  the  groundwork  of  the  piece. 
In  it  the  injustice  of  England,  the  sufferings  of 
Ireland,  and  the  generosity  of  America  are 
strongly  portrayed.  Erin’s  Vision,  the  long- 
looked  for  and  much-coveted  boon  of  liberty,  is 
at  length  realized,  and  it  is  Columbia  breaks  the 
bonds.  There  is  so  much  in  the  drama  that 
appeals  to  the  Irish  in  America  that  its  presen- 
tation is- sure  “to  take  the  house,”  no  matter 
where  it  is  produced.  We  read  it  with  pleasure, 
admired  the  sentiments  it  contains,  and  were 
charmed  with  the  apt  quotations  from  the  stir- 


ring poems  of  John  Boyle  O’Reilly  that  are 
scattered  throughout  ; yet  we  are  sure  that  our 
pleasure  and  enjoyment  of  the  “Birth  of  the 
Rainbow”  would  be  increased  tenfold  if  we  saw 
it  on  the  stage.  May  we  have  this  pleasure  soon. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following 
magazines  : 

. Current  Literature,  Literary  Digest,  Werner's 
Magazine,  Stonyhurst  Magazine,  Short  Stories, 
The  Dial,  The  Penny  Magazine,  The  College  Album 
from  Spring  Hill  College,  Mobile,  Ala.,  and 
others. 


OBITUARY  NOTICE. 


REV.  CHARLES  C.  PRENDERGAST,  ’5  I. 

REV.  CHARLES  PRENDERGAST  died  May 
1 8th  at  the  home  of  Mr.  John  Barrett  at  John- 
ston Station,  Liberty  County,  Ga.  Father 
Prendergast  was  engaged  in  missionary  work 
throughout  the  southern  and  southwestern  sec- 
tion of  Georgia,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Albany,  where  he  made  his  home  with  the 
family  of  Mr.  John  Mock.  The  body  was  brought 
to  Savannah  and  laid  in  state  in  the  Cathedral. 
A solemn  requiem  high  mass  was  celebrated  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Becker.  Father  Prendergast 
was  born  in  Savannah  about  1833,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  the  oldest  priest  in  Geor- 
gia, having  been  ordained  thirty-nine  years  ago. 
He  received  his  elementary  education  in  the 
public  schools,  and  when  about  seventeen  years 
of  age  went  to  Fordham  College,  New  York, 
from  which  he  graduated  with  honors.  He 
studied  theology  in  Paris  at  St.  Sulpice,  where 
he  was  ordained  in  1857.  On  his  return  to 
Savannah  he  became  pastor  of  the  old  St. 
St.  Patrick’s  Church.  He  remained  pastor  of  St. 
Patrick’s  until  1874,  when  he  went  to  Augusta 
as  pastor  of  St.  Patrick’s  Church  of  that  city.  In 
August,  1876,  he  returned  to  Savannah  on  a 
vacation.  Just  at  that  time  the  yellow  fever 
broke  out.  He  was  urged  to  return  to  Augusta, 
but  refused  to  go,  and  all  through  that  terrible 
epidemic  he  labored  earnestly  in  behalf  of  the 
sufferers.  Father  Prendergast  was  never  known 
to  refuse  a request  made  in  the  name  of  charity. 
He  was  the  soul  of  benevolence.  His  courage 
and  example  at  the  time  of  the  fever  won  for 
him  the  love,  admiration,  and  respect  of  all 
classes,  irrespective  of  creed.  Commenting  upon 
his  death,  the  Augusta  Herald  says  in  part: 
“ Born  in  affluence,  he  died  in  poverty,  giving 
generously  of  his  substance  and  opening  to 
thirsty  minds  the  well-springs  of  knowledge — 
intellectual  children  who  were  in  after  years  to 
rise  up  and  call  him  blessed.  The  genial  friend, 
the  accomplished  scholar,  the  devoted  priest, 
has  passed  away.  His  was  a life  pure,  laborious, 
and  austere,  before  which  quibbling  creeds  are 
hushed  and  bickering  bigotry  must  shrink 
abashed . ’ ’ — Freeman  s Journal. 
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